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S3 o c t e b e 


Slid id) tnt gcbruar 1878 im Slitftragc bcr 53crIagdbud)I)anblung biefc 
nun nodenbcte Arbeit begann, nal)ttt id) inir bic Sortc non Adam Smith jitm 
Giotto: “I am always willing to run some hazard of being tedious, in 
order to be sure that I am perspicuous.” 3)ic 33cf)auptung jcbocf) anffteden 
$u moffett, bap a He meiuc 2>cfiuittoncn „fo ^ ar ttnb bcutlicf) finb, bafe man 
gleidjfam burd) bicfclbcn blideit fann," tnare Dcrmcffcn, menu mir and) bcr 
reMid)c Side nnb bic Siebe ^itr 3ad)c nic fefjltcn. ©ar maudjed flcircn bic 
53clcgftcffcn, bic 3 icmlid) rcid)I)altig oertreten, fo bafe fie entmeber mil ben 3)c= 
finitionen fongruieren ober, tnic Storm in feiner cuglifdjen $l)iloIogic (§enningcr, 
$cilbronn 1881) treffenb fagt: „ba {3 bic 3)efiuitioncn barattd ertnadpen." ®as 
burd) Ijat freitid^ bad S3ud) einen grodern Umfang angenommen aid bcabfid)tigt 
tnar. „3)urd) biejc gorm tnirb cd ntoglid), baft bad S3ud) cincm boppeltcn 
3ibcdc gercdjt tnirb; cinmal fann cd gum Siad)fd)lagen gcbtaitcftt toerbeu; attftcrs 
bem cigncn fid) bic cin^elnen Slrtifel ^ltr S3efpred)itng unb $urd)nal)tnc," tnic 
cd in einer dte^enfion fiber bie I. ipcilftc im Herrig’fcften Slrcftin, 53b. LXV, pag. 
110 peiftt. — S3ei bcr Slnfcfjaffitng btefed 53udjed bitrfte cin mitttelgroftcd Sorters 
bndj audreieftett. 

Sad bic 53clcgftcffcn felbft anbclangt, fo ftabc id) biefclbcn, menu fie mir 
paffcnb crfdjicnen, and ben ju meincr Arbeit bcttufcteu Sorterbfidjern it. fftnos 
uijniifdjcn Serfen, bef. aber and neuern Shttoren genommen. 3)cr crljabcncn 
8prad)c ber 53ibel ftabc id) mir and) after einen ijSIaft in bem 53nd)c an^utneifen 
crlaubt. 8prud)inortcr finb l)ditfig nertreten. Senn and) bcr S)id)tcr nicffeid)t 
nid)t imntcr bic befte £lucffe fiir ben 6t)noiU)tnifer ift, fo tnirb fief) bod) nid)t 
leugnen laffen, baft er cd offer fein fann; id) ljabe tnid) bedfyalb and) nid)t gc* 
fefyeut, fjicr unb ba cine fcf)bne poctifdje 6tcffc mit einanfledjtcn. 

Sie tocnig juncrldffig, ja fogar toibcrfptedjcnb, mangclpaft ober unrid)tig 
bie Sorterbiidjer unb fl)nont)m. Serfe gutneifeu finb, mbge and golgenbcm er- 
fteden. Webster beljauptet bci bcr Oknppc: to adorn, ornament, decorate: 
“all these verbs, except decorate, are used in a secondary and figurative 
sense;” bci Slrtifel to decorate ftcf)t aber: “to decorate the mind with moral 
beauties” einc Slcbcndart, bic idj in ©nglattb tnandjntal Ijortc. Smith n. Crabb 
fteden audj auf, bap to decorate iticftt figitrl, gebrandfi tnerbe. — 3 >u fcineni 
bcr mir befanuteit Sorterbiidjer ober ft)noni)tu. Serfen ift 3 . 53. bei fidelity 
Xreue aid: Slicfttigfcit in ber Sicbcrgabc non $)ittgcn angefitftvt (fiefje Xrettc). 
Sleftnlidje gaffe lieften fid) nod) gar mandje nadjtncifen. 
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golgcnbc 53itd)cr £)abc id) bennfct: Sanders, 5Bbrterbudj ber beutfd)en 
©pradje u. 5Bbrtcrbndj bcr beittfdjcn ©tynonpincn; Webster’s Complete Dic¬ 
tionary; Worcester, Dictionary; Ogilvie, the Student’s English Dictionary; 
Lucas, bcutfd)=cngL Sorterbitd); Flugel, cngl.^bcntfdj u. bcntfdpcngl. SBbrtcr* 
bud); Grieb, ibid.; Thieme-Preusser, ibid.; Melford, pljrafeologifdjcS £>anbs 
mortcrbud); Hoppe, cngl.»bcnt. ©itpplcntcnDScjrifon; De Sainte-Claire, Dic¬ 
tionary of English, French, and German Idioms (part I-III). Sachs, (Slid)- 
flopcibifdjcS frang.sbcitt. it. beutfdjs-franj. Sorterbttd); Georges, Iat.=beut. ^Sorters 
bud); bic citgl. Jpnonpm. 58crfc Hon Crabb, Graham, Smith, Taylor, Whately; 
Melford, fiptonlpn. §anbmortcrbnd) bcr cngl. ©pradjc; Roget’s Thesaurus of 
English words and phrases; Smith, Synonyms and Antonyms; B. Schmitz, 
Macaulay-Commentar; Eberhard’s ftpiontpn. §Qublubvtcvbitd) bcr bent. ©pradjc; 
Lafaye, Dictionnaire des synonymes de la langue frangaise; Sommer, petit 
dictionnaire des synonymes frangais; B. Schmitz, fr£. ©t)nont)inif (I. 5tufL). 
Mueller, ett)ntoIogifd)c£ 58orterbud) bcr engl. ©pvadjc; bic cngl. ©rammatifen 
non Degenhardt (II. Kursus), Deutschbein, Fiedler it. Sachs, Gaspey, Keller, 
Matzner, Meffert, Moreli, Roth well, B. Schmitz it. Sonnenburg. Illustrations 
of Truth; Collier, History of English Literature; Craik, ibid.; Spalding, ibid.; 
John Black, Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature; Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric, etc.; 
Gay, Geography; London Guide; Swiss Guide; Summer bcr Saturday Review. 
3>ic SScrfc non Abbot, Baker (the great Basin of the Nile), Currer Bell, 
George Boyle, Bryant, Buhver, Dickens, Goldsmith (Hume), Irving, Lamb, 
Lewes, Macaulay, Marryat, Pope, W. Rose (Sallust), W. Scott, Sterne, A. 
Smith, Beecher Stowe, Swift, Tennyson, Thackeray, Antony Trollope, Miss 
Yonge, etc. 

$>a ba§ SKanufcript in alter Drtf)ograpl)ic gcfdjricbcn murbe, bic nette 
cinjelnc SnJonfcqucnjcn cnffyalt, fo ift ()icr unb ba cin ©centner ftcfjcn geblieben, 
bcr [id) Icidjt nerbefferu tcifd; and) cin itbcrffiiffigc3 [loiuma mirb nid)t fdpocr 
augjiunerjen Join. 

53a£ bic praftifdjc ©cite unb Ueberfidjtlidjfcit be3 33udjc3 betrifft, fo 
toirb man nid)t nmt)iu tbnncn ba3 3ngcftiinbni3 W madjen, bafj bic 53erlag3s 
I)anblnng ba§ Sfyrigc in jcbcr SBcsiebung gclciftct. 

53ci bcr 53carbcitung bc3 SBcrfcS mnrbcii mtr and 3rcunbc3= nnb 53cs 
t'anntcnt'rcifcn mand)c crfpricfjfid)c 2)icnfte gclciftct, fitr bic id) l)icr ben beften 
3)anf an3fprcd)c. 

©pctjcr ini 5tuguft 1881, 

Dr. MM. Dreser. 
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1. Wbbnntcn, ctitcr ©telle cntfagrn. 

to abdicate (traitf. uitb intrauf.) ba§ 3iect)t, ben SCttfprud^ auf etroaS 
aufgeben, tjotjen SBfirbeu entfagen, befoitbers non ffurffett, 
bte gejtoungen ober freiroittig abbanfen, juroeiten of)ne formetle 
Uebergabe bet $rone. Napoleon I. was forced to abdicate 
a second time. King James II. of England was held to 
have abdicated (and not merely deserted) his post, when 
he fled from the country, and thus ceased to administer the 
government. Though a king may abdicate for his own 
person, he cannot abdicate for the monarchy. To abdicate 
a throne, a crown, the government, a right, 
to resign auf tjolje ober tiiebere 2lemter, auf ©tellen abler 2lrt (ju 
©unften jemaubeS) uerjidjteu, fie aufgebeu; and) non SDlottardjen, 
twelve ntdjt burdj ©threat auf ben SJjroit gelangt ftnb; figiirl. 
aufgeben (aSorteile), fidE) ergeben. A minister, a military 
officer, a clerk resigns. A domestic servant may resign 
his situation. He resigned his honoured charge. Richard 
Cromwell soon resigned his office. The king resigned 
his crown, implies that he held it from his people. We may 
resign expectations or hopes of what we never as a fact 
possessed. To resign one’s self to one’s fate, to the will 
of God. 

Gbeitfo abdication unb resignation Stbbanfung, Jlieber* 
legung eines 2ltnte§. 

[to abdicate, frj. abdiquer, lat. abdicare; to resign, frj, resigner, 
fat. resignare.] 


2. Wbbattfcn, cntlaffcn. 

to dismiss entlaffeu = »erabfdjieben (auSeinanbet gefjen laffett): 
eine SBerfantmtung, ba§ £eer, bie $totte; fobann abbanfen, fort* 
fdfiden, eine§ Unites entfefcen, uom fjodjften SBfirbentrager 
bis jum geringften Siener (faun au§ ben uerfdjiebenften ©riin= 
ben gefdjefien); figiirl. fiber etroas fjinioeggefien, unberfid= 
fid^tigt laffen, al§ roertlos, nidfisfagenb (grunblos) aufgeben. 
He dismissed the assembly. With thanks and pardon to 
you all, I do dismiss you to your several countries. I 

©refer, engf. €gnonijmif. L 


dismissed my army and fleet. The king dismisses his 
ministers, the master his servants (for bad conduct, or 
because he wants their services no longer). An officer, 
arraigned before a court-martial, may be dismissed without 
any stain upon his character. To dismiss from service, 
from an office. The coffee-house must not be dismissed 
with a cursory mention. To dismiss a petition, one’s care, 
hope, fear, an idea as fictitious. 

to discharge (eigentt. ah, au§;, enttaben), tnirb meiftens nur non 
untergeorbneten Sebienfteten angeroenbet; ber igaft enttaffen. 
To discharge menial servants, a soldier. The Earl of 
Oxford discharged some of his servants for their obstinate 
refusal of his (Pope’s) messages. — Todischargea prisoner. 
— To discharge from duty = enttjeben. To discharge a 
duty — erfullen. 

to discard (eigentf. Marten ablegen, roegroerfen), fobann jemanb 
feine ©unft, fein 33ertrauen entjief m unb im meiteren ©inne 
aU unbraudjbar au$ bem Sienfte entlaffen, jagen; etroas 
nertoerfen; non ©eraof)nf)eiten: ablegen. They blame the 
favourites, and think it nothing extraordinary that the queen 
should . . . resolve to discard them. At once the ravens 
were discarded, And magpies with their posts rewarded. 
To discard a dishonest clerk. Justice discards party, 
friendship and kindred. To discard the follies and vices 
of youth, prejudices. 

©benfo dismission, discharge ©nttaffung, 2lbfcf)ieb unb 
discardure ©nttaffung, 93ertoerfung. 

[to dismiss, frg. demettre, lat. dimittere; to discharge, fr^. decharger, 
{pit. discarricare; to discard, fr£. ecarter, nl)b. skat.] 


3. Slbgruttb. 

precipice iff ein fetjr (tetter, abfdjiiffiger, tiefer Stbtjang, in ben man 
fopfuber fturjen fann; figurt. ba§ gro£e Unglud, bie grofce, 
ptojffidje ©efatjr. Our horses were unused to sliding down 
or climbing precipices. The mountaineers collected great 
stones on the brink of precipices. When they arrive be¬ 
fore the precipice, There are the shrieks, the plaints and 
the laments. A steep, a rugged precipice. To march 
between precipices. 

abyss ift eine grunbtofe, unermeffficfje unb unbegrenjte Siefc; figurt. 
bie unergrunblidje, unbegreiftidje £iefe (ber ©ebanfen). Our 
progress was suddenly checked by a yawning abyss. Nothing 
can stop them (the wild horses): trees, abysses, lakes, 
rivers, or mountains — they go over all. Ye powers of this 
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nethermost abyss. Who shall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyss. The abyss of ocean. 
Some laboured to fathom the abysses of metaphysical theo¬ 
logy. — The abyss of heaven. 

gulf (eigentl. bet 3Jfeerbufeu); fobcum bet Sttgrunb, ©djlunb, ©trubel, 
bet alles uerfdjtingt unb nidjts nnebet IjerauSgibt; audj figurl. 
The fiery gulf, a yawning gulf. One is hurled down a 
precipice, lost in an abyss, overwhelmed in a gulf. The 
truth, however, was that the foreign policy of the cabinet 
had plunged the queen into a gulf of unfathomable expense. 
A gulf of dark forgetfulness and oblivion. 

[precipice, fr£. precipice, [pit. praecipitium, turn praeceps fopfiiber; 
abyss, fr$. abime, [pit. abyssus s Dkerc3tie[e; gulf, nfyb. 


4. SHbljantilung. 

essay (eigentl. SGerfudj), ift meiftens etite fiirjere 2tbf)anblung, in rodder 
fid) ber ©djriftfteller in allgemeinen ©ebanfen i'tber einen 
groeig be§ 2Biffen§ nerbreitet, roeldjer nod) nic^t griinblidj er= 
forfdbt ift, ift mel)r fubjeftio. Pope’s Essay on Man. No 
educated Englishman is unacquainted with the »Essays« of 
Bacon. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
was the fruit of nearly twenty years’ laborious thought. 
Macaulay’s orations were rather brilliant political essays 
than great outbursts of natural eloquence, 
treatise ift „cine Strbcit, tooriit ein beftimmteS (einjelneS) Sterna 
in mei)r ober miitber nnffenfdjaftlidjer unb erfdjiipfenber Unter= 
fudjung befianbelt roirb," bie 3lbf»anblimg int eigentlidjen ©inne, 
ift me (it objeftio. A treatise on Eternal and Immutable 
Morality. A treatise on the Sublime, on the Titles of 
Honour. He published a treatise in which he maintained 
that a marriage between a member of the church of England 
and a dissenter was a nullity. 

dissertation eine miinbfidje ober fdjriftlidje gelefjrte 9lbf)anblung, bie 
SBeroeife gegen ober fitr einen ©egenflanb (Sujet) bringt, toeldjer 
rerfebiebene Stuffaffungen julafjt. Milton’s dissertations on 
divorce. There are many admirable dissertations among 
the Tracts of Thomas Cooper, of Manchester. Newton’s 
Dissertations on the Prophecies. A Dissertation on 
the Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, 
tract (tractate) ift eine einfatfjere unb ftirjere S&fjanblung, nidft be= 
roeisfulfrenber, fonbern bibnttifdjer 9iatur unb meiftens religiofen 
^nfialtS, ber Sraftat. A collection of tracts against Popery. 
Milton’s Tractate on Education. I desire my reader to 

l* 
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consider every particular paper or discourse as a distinct 
tract by itself. 

[essay, frg. essai, fplt. exagium; treatise unb tract, fr§. traite, lat. 
tractare; dissertation, fr3- be§gl., lat. dissertatio.] 


5. ?l6!urjcn, fiitjen. 

to shorten Eurjen, abEfirjen, nerfurjen ift baUgetnetne 2Bort unb 
rairb im eigentf. unb uneigentl. ©inne angeiuenbet; intranf. 
fiirjer tuerben. To shorten distance, a road, days of calam¬ 
ity, the happy life of a person, one’s stay in a foreign 
country. To shorten work, an allowance of food. To 

shorten hair = to cut. Spoiled of his nose, and shortened 
of his ears. Where the subject is so fruitful, I am shortened 
by my chain. The shortening day. 

to abridge abEurjen, juroeiten in bent ©inne non to shorten; fobamt 
jufammettbrangeu, befottbers ben Sntjatt non ©djriften, Sudjern, 
SBerfen aHer 2lrt fiirger faffen ober barfteden; ftgurl. nerfurjett, 
bes ober einfdjranfen, fdjmalern, mas 2lnjal)t unb SDauer an* 
belangt. To what purpose serve these abridged cloaks? The 
work was in itself so concise, and every remark it contained 
was so necessary to the proper understanding of the sub¬ 
ject, that it was found impossible to abridge it. Justin 
abridged the history of Trogus Pompeius. To abridge 
pleasures, labour, power or rights. In literary abridgments 
we have the same substance in smaller compass. An abridg¬ 
ment of expenses. 

to abbreviate abturjen, befonbers SBorte burd) 2Iu£taffuug non 23ud)* 
ftaben; aud) in ber 9Katf)ematif 33rti^e rebu^iereu. Single words 
are abbreviated. To abbreviate words in writing, as 
Dr., Lieut., Esq., Mr. etc. To abbreviate a fraction. 
It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by 
cutting off. The paper was full of contractions and ab¬ 
breviations. 

to curtail (eigentl. furs fdfjneiben), abfdjneiben, oerftummefn; figurt. 
befdjranfen, fdjmatern, an Umfang oerminbern, rotrb guroeilen 
mit to abridge t)erroed;feft. To curtail a person of a member. 
To curtail words. We are curtailed of our rights, ad¬ 
vantages, privileges. To curtail a kingdom. Have the 
burdens of the war compelled them to curtail any part of 
their former expenditure? 

(Sbenfo abridgement unb abbreviation 2lbfurjung. 

[to shorten, t>erio. lat. curtus, nl)b. furj; to abridge, frj. abreger, 
jplt. abbreviare; abbreviate, fplt. abbreviatum; to curtail, nf)b. fur$, 
frj. tailler.] 





6. Sllmcigung, 2Bibcrtoiflc. 

disinclination bxi'idt eineit gettngett ©rab ber Slbueigung, ba<5 Widffs 
geneigtfein, 2Ibgeueigtfein, bie Unluft ettuas jti tfput au$; ©egenf. 
inclination. To be grave to a man’s mirth, or inattentive 
to his discourse, argues a disinclination to be enter¬ 
tained by him. A disinclination to books or business. 
Disappointment gave him a disinclination to the fair sex. 
To have an occasional disinclination to comply with a 
particular request. 

dislike 2Ibiteigung aU einfadjes, jebod) pofitioes s Jiid)tmbgen non 
^erfonen unb ©adjen, benen man auSroeidjt, imb bie man mei? 
bet; ©egenf. liking. To show any dislike to those who were 
the favourites of that infamous emperor (Domitian), was con¬ 
strued by him into an act of treason against himself. Our 
likings and dislikes are founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon reason. To take a dislike to a person, 
to a thing. 

aversion 2Ibnetgung, bie aus innern Urfadjen entfpringt unb an 316= 
fcfjeu ftreift, gegen ^perfonen unb ©ad)en, non benen man fid) 
behalf) ab;, megtnenbet; fobann ber ©egenfianb ber 3lbnei= 
gung; ©egenf. affection. An aversion for business. Mutual 
aversion of races. Men have an aversion for what breaks 
in upon their habits. A freeholder is bred with an aversion 
to subjection. Self-love and reason to one end aspire; Pain 
their aversion, pleasure their desire. 

antipathy ber natiirlicfye, jebod) oft unbegritnbete 2Bibermille gegen 
^erfonen unb ©a<fjen; ©egenf. sympathy. Men are often go¬ 
verned by antipathies for which they can give no good 
reason. There are some persons for whom we entertain an 
antipathy without being able to give any reason for our 
dislike. We should endeavour to overcome antipathies, 
and resist aversions. 

repugnance SBibermitte aU ummllfurlidjes 2Biberftreben etwa£ ju 
tf)uu, fann forooljt uoritbergefjenb, ate and) non langerer SDauet 
fein; juroeilen brudt repugnance eine ftarfe 2tbneigung au$. 
A repugnance to study. A person may feel a repugnance 
to show a mark of respect to a man whom he dislikes. 
To feel a repugnance to acknowledge one’s self in error. 
Aristophanes conquered his repugnance, and determined 
upon presenting himself on the stage for the first time in 
his life. 

©bettfo bie Stejeftioe disinclined, averse, antipathic 
abgeneigt unb repugnant juratber. 

[disinclination, fat. inclinatio; dislike, agf. lician; aversion, fr$. bc3gk, 
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[at. aversio; antipathy, jrg. antipathie, [at. antipathia; repugnance, 
fr^. repugnance, [at. repugnantia.] 


7, 2tbfrfjaffcn« 

to abolish ©itten, ©ebraudje, ©eroofjntjeiten, Sinridflnngen unb $rb 
oilegien alter 2lrt, 2Ronopote unb ©efe^e abfdjaffen, auffjeben, 
oernidjten, ift ba§ attgemeiue 2Bort unb faun non attem, ba£ 
beftanben I;at unb oernidjtet toirb, angetoenbet toerbeit; and) 
non abftraften Segriffen; fetten non Sperfonen. The lower house 
passed a vote abolishing the house of peers as useless 
and dangerous. Koyalty was abolished by acclamation. 
The silent influence of fashion may abolish a custom. To 
abolish laws, contracts, rights, slavery, serfdom. Instead 
of abolishing it (the moat round the Manor house), he 
had made it prettier than ever. Invincible jealousies and 
hate were abolished by long continued peace. 

to abrogate ©efefse, SSertrage, ©nrtcfjtungen, Serorbnungen, iiberfjaupt 
©ebraudje, raetd)e gteidjfam ©efepesfraft erlangt tjaben, burd) 
einen 3JIad^tfpruc^ auffjeben, abfdjaffen. Solon abrogated 
all Draco’s sanguinary laws except those that affected murder. 
Let us see whether the New Testament abrogates what 
we so frequently see in the Old. All statutes made by King 
Edward were revoked, abrogated, and made frustrate. 
To prohibit the abrogation and repeal of very useful or 
popular laws. 

to repeal toiberrufen, abfdjaffen, briicft ben 33efcf)tu£i einer £orper = 
fdjaft (felten einer 5]]erfon) au£; fonft roie to abrogate. Let 
us repeal those laws which infringe our liberties, and in¬ 
troduce such as may restore the vigour of our ancient con¬ 
stitution. The repeal of American taxes. To repeal a 
statute, a resolution, a custom. 

to revoke etroa§ friifjer miinbtidj ober fdjrifttidj SetoiHigteS raiber= 
rufeit, juriicfnetjmen, auffjeben. To revoke a decree, a power 
of attorney, a will, a privilege. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. To revoke an epithet or promise whether 
in word or writing. 

to annul ba£ fur ungiittig erffaren, auffjeben, metres frufjev in 
Slraft mar; non ©efepen, ^ontraften, Urfunben, a3etfpredjum 
gen 2 c. angetoenbet. Do they mean to annul laws of in¬ 
estimable value to our liberties? To annul a contract, an 
agreement, a promise. 

(Sbenfo abolition, abrogation, repeal 2lbfdjaffung; 
revocation SBiberruf, Slnftjebung unb annulment bas 9Iuf- 
Ijebett, bie SBernidjtung. 
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[to abolish, fv}. abolir, lot. abolere; to abrogate, frj. abroger, 
lat. abrogare; to repeal, fr}. rappeler, lot. appellare; to revoke, 
fr,}. revoquer, Int. revocare; to annul, fry annuler, fplt. annullare.] 


8. 9l6f$culi$. 

detestable abfdjettlidf), uerljabt non ^erfoneu unb beren ^anblungen, 
meldje in moratifdjer S3ejic[;ung gait} uenuerflid) ftnb unb ben 
flrengften Stabel nerbieiten; non ben gerooljnlidjeu $ingen be§ 
SebenS I)er 5 1ic^ fd)ted;t. And if any design against the life 
of the queen take effect, the persons by or for whom such 
a detestable act is executed, ... shall be pursued to death. 
Detestable vices, principles, cruelty, cowardice, tyranny, 
tyrants. By reason of his cruelty he became detestable. 
The pavement was detestable; all foreigners cried shame 
upon it. A detestable book. 

abominable nerabfd&euungarofirbig non 5)3erfonen unb beren $anbs 
tungen, roeldje gegen gottticfje unb menfdjlidje ©ajjungen uer? 
ftofsen unb un3 init 2 Btbenr>iHen, 2 lbfd)eu unb tiefer 23erad)tung 
erfiitten; non ben gerooljnlidjen ©ingen be£ SebenS im ^o^ften 
©rabe unangenefjm, efelfjaft. Darnley, as soon as this 
abominable crime (of assassinating Rizzio) was committed, 
was seized with irresolution and fear. We shall be nailed 
another year to this abominable country, ill with fever, 
and without medicine, clothes, or supplies. Things abomi¬ 
nable, inutterable, and worse than fables yet have feign’d. 
This infernal pit, Abominable, accursed, the house of woe. 
Abominable weather, an abominable fellow, word, book. 
An abominable smell, taste. 

execrable briteft ben fjodjften ©rab be3 SlbfdjenS au3, oerbunben mit 
bem 93egriffe bes gffud&roiirbigen in pfjpfifdjer unb moralifdjer 
23e}ief>ung; non ben geiooljnlidjen SDingen bes SebenS unter 
alter fdjledjt unb erbarmlidj. All vote to leave 

that execrable shore. Whence, and what art thou, exe¬ 
crable shape? He was the most execrable of fiends. Of 
this execrable piece (the Catiline of Crebillon) it is suf¬ 
ficient to say, that the plot turns on a love affair. The 
Catholic princes, by their engagement in that horrible con¬ 
spiracy which gave rise to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
had done much to set an execrable example to those of 
their own profession. An execrable wretch, execrable 
weather. 

[detestable, fry detestable, (at. detestabilis; abominable, fry beSgl., 
Tat. abominabilis; execrable, ft'}, execrable, lot. exsecrabilis.] 
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9. 

intention 2 lbfidf)t, bviicEt ba§ ©treben auS, bas auf bie ©rreiduing 
ernes beftimmten ©egeuftaitbes, eittes 3 roe( ^ e§ geridjtet ift; fo* 
bann bie SBilfenStneinung. He had long harboured the 
intention of taking the life of his enemy. I had no in¬ 
tention to injure you. His character was not remarkable 
for firmness, and though every one gave him credit for the 
best intentions, no class of people ever received much 
benefit from his measures. I wish others the same inten¬ 
tions, and greater success. Hell is paved with good in¬ 
tentions. (Prov.) 

design Slbfidjt ats eubgiiltig feftgefefites 3>ocl;abeit (SSorfa^), bas a«s= 
geftiljrt roetbeit foil; oft iin fdjtimmen ©mite. He has designs 
upon his neighbour. How little he could guess the secret 
designs of the court! We withstand the design of a 
wicked man. To carry one’s design into effect. Mean and 
petty designs. To guess the secret design of a person, 
purpose fdjliefjt bie 2 lnioenbung oon SDtitteln in fid), roeldje jum 
groecfe fiifyren foUeit, ber, je tiacfj Umftanben, erreicf)t roirb ober 
nidjt; beSroegeti faun purpose foroof)! aSor|a^ r 3X6fic^it, als attcfi 
3roe<f beifjcn. There Bothwell plainly intimated to them his 
purpose of marrying the queen. A purpose to lead a 
new life. A thought ripens to a purpose. The consul 
prolonged the war on purpose. He travelled the world on 
purpose to converse with the most learned men. To what 
purpose is this waste? To attain one’s purpose, 
view briicft in nnbeftimtnter 3 Beife bie SCbftdd aus, etroas 511 erlam 
gen, ben ^iublicf, bas SCugentnerf auf etroas. Elisabeth 
could have no other view than to involve the queen of 
Scotland in a matrimonial treaty. With a view to com¬ 
merce, in return from his expedition, ... he passed through 
Egypt. No man sets himself about anything but upon some 
view or other which serves him for a reason. To have 
something in view. The end in view. 

2 le(;nlid) to intend, to design nnb to purpose beab* 
ficfytigen. 

[intention, frj. beSgl., fat. intendere; design, jrj. dessein, tat. de- 
signare; purpose, frj. propos, lot. propositum; view, frj. vue, lot. 
videre.] 


10. 9ltf)lung. 

esteem 2 ld)tung afs g it it ft i g e ei n tt tig uon bent inueru ©efjalte 
won ^3erfoneit nub ©ad;eit ittt Mgemeinen, bie SBertfd^a^ung 
befonbers ber morafifdjen ©igenfdjaften jemanbes. Esteem 
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is the value we place upon some degree of worth. There 
is no prize more worthy of aspiring after than the esteem 
of the good and the wise. As love without esteem is 
volatile and capricious, esteem without love is languid 
and cold. The esteem for a man’s industry, sobriety, for 
a magistrate’s devotion of the public good. The high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, are each, in their turn, the 
objects of esteem. 

regard 9titdfid)t uberfjaupt, inetdje es nid)t an 2luftanb unb £>ofIicf)s 
feit gegett anbere fefylett liifjt; ad)tung<SnoUe iKudfidjt fur 
bic fdjabenStnerteu ©igenfcfjaften be§ 9iebenmenfdjen; aud^ 
non Sadden. Have a proper regard for all. A long 
acquaintance, or reciprocity of kind offices, excite a mutual 
regard. He has rendered himself worthy of their most 
favourable regards. To have a high regard for a person. 
He thought the matter unworthy of his regard. 

consideration bie ertoagenbe (beljutfame unb norfidjtige) 9?iic!fid)t 
befoitbers bem 9tange, ber SBtirbe, bern 2>erbienfte gegeniiber; 
bie Seriidfidjtigung, tneldje bas Ungtiicf, bie Slrmut, ba£ 
21 Iter nerbient; aud) im Sriefftile. Suleiman Pasha was treated 
with the consideration due to his rank. The consider¬ 
ation with which Galileo was treated. In due consider¬ 
ation of his merit. He has no consideration for old 
age. You ought to have shown him every consideration 
which his unfortunate position demanded. The prisoners 
of war were treated with every consideration. The under¬ 
signed has the honour to repeat to Mr. Peto the assurance 
of his high consideration. 

deference briicft bie 33ereittnilligfeit au£, bas eigene Urteit bent 
2111er gegeniiber, bem an $ang, 2Biirbe, SSerbienfte f)6Ijer 
©tef)enben unterjuorbnen, bie ac|tung§oolle ©fyrerbietung, 
bie SJtadjgiebigfeit, 2Billfal;rigfeit. Deference to the 
authority of thoughtful and sagacious men. Deference is 
the most complicate, the most indirect, and the most elegant 
of all compliments. A blind deference for authority. In 
deference to the ladies. Deference for truth, wisdom, 
goodness. 

respect bie ^odjadjtung, 'Qodjfcpkuitg, toeldje matt fur bie mora = 
lifcfjeu unb geiftigen @igenfcf)aften non $)3erfonen fyat; attdj 
non ©adjen. Respect should be paid to the wise and good. 
The superior learning of Lessing excites the respect of 
every body. Every pious man has great respect for sacred 
things. These same men treat the Sabbath with little respect. 
To pay, to show respect to a person. 3tt 23riefen: to 
present one’s respects to a person. 
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©benfo bie Herbert to esteem, to regard, to consider 
acfjten unb to respect fjodjadjten. 

[esteem, fr$. estime, lat. aestimare; regard, nf)b. marten, frj. regard; 
consideration, fr§. consideration, lat. consideratdo; deference, frg. 
deference; lat. deferre; respect, frj. be£gl., lat. respicere.] 

ii. 

like (alike adject, unb adv.) tifjntid), gtei(j^ r iff ba3 aHgemeinfte SBort 
fur ben 93ergleid) rnit ber aufeeren ober iuneren 23efcf)affens 
beit non $}3erfonen uni) Sadden. Like author, like book. 
Like will to like, as the devil said to the collier. (Pro¬ 
verbs.) A territory of like extent with another. They are 
alike in every respect. Persons, sentiments, feelings are 
alike. A strong likeness of features. In short, a family 
likeness prevailed through all. His like = feine^gleic^en. 
resembling dfptlicf) in gorm unb ©eftcilt, in ber augern ©rfdjeis 
nung, befonbers non ©efidjlSjugen; in einjetnen s ^unften ober 
©igenfdjaften unb in ben burcf) biefe ©igenfdjaften erjeugten 
SBirfungeit aitnafjernb ttbereinftimmen, afjnUcb fe£>enb, non 
^perfonen unb ©adjen. These two brothers have children 
resembling each other. A few circular cases (^adjer), 
resembling our common bandbox. The noble family of 
Howard kept a state resembling that of petty sovereigns. 
A faint resemblance in manner. The shadow of a re¬ 
semblance. 

similar afmficf) in ber roefenttid^en 23e[c£)affent)eit non ^erfoueu unb 
©adjen, gleidjartig. Similar circumstances, conditions, 
habits, taste. He had never witnessed a similar magnif¬ 
icence. He got two similar sums on the sale of a like 
number of the second and third editions. Persons of similar 
age and dispositions. From the similarity of the subject, 
a likeness has been traced between Caedmon and Milton, 
analogous in bentfelbeu aSerf)cittniffe ftetjenb, ubereinftimmeub, ner= 
nmubt, abnlidj, befonberS [adj = unb fpradjabntid). Anal¬ 
ogous tendencies in arts and manners. He who governs 
the State is analogous to him who steers a ship. Anal¬ 
ogous terms, cases. Youth is called by analogy the dawn 
of life. 

©benfo likeness SteljnUdjfett, @leid)i)cit; resemblance 
21 ebnticf)feit; similarity Sleljnlidjfeit, ©teidEjartigfeit nub anal¬ 
ogy 21etjn(id)feit, Uebereinftimmimg. Similitude 2(ef)nlid)Eeit 
entfpridbt annabernb similarity unb itnrb befonberS in ber poefie 
angeroenbet. 

[like, agj. lic = similis; resembling, similar, frg. scinl)ler, lat. simil- 
are, geiuofyiil. simulare; analogous, fi'g. analogue, lat, analogue.] 
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12. $Ogcmcin. 

general aUgemein, bejiel)t fid) auf eine gauje ©attuug, eine fDlef>r= 
f>e 11 , n>etd)e nid)t atle ginjelljeiten in fid) fdjliefit, fonberit 2lu3= 
uafjmen, befoitbere $alle jutafit; ©egenf. particular, special. 
The foresight of government is directed to the general 
welfare. A man of general science. A general rule has 
exceptions. To conclude from particulars to generals is a 
false way of arguing. A general opinion, custom. The 
faculty of speech is general, not universal, among men. 
Loose and general expressions, 
universal aflgenteiit, allumfaffenb, ttiemanb, uidjtd au§fd)liefjenb, 
bie ©efamtfjeit rnit alien itjren ©injelfjeiten in fid) fdjliefjeitb; 
©egenf. individual. The Providence of God contemplates 
the universal good. A universal rule has no exceptions. 
Universal prosperity never existed in any country. The 
ruin of a state is generally preceded by an universal 
degeneracy of manners and contempt of religion. 

©benfo generality bie 211Igemein£)eit unb universality 
bie aiHgemeinljeiL bie ©efamratljeit. 

. [general, frj. general, tat. generalis u. genus; universal, frj. uni- 
verse], lot. universalis, universus.] 


13. 9Ut, tieraltet. 

old alt, bejeidjnet 1) etnmd, bas fd)on laitge beftanben fiat unb nod) 
beftefjt, ober nur betn 2lamen nad) unb in ber (gefd)id)tlid)en) 
©rinnerung tc. fortbeftelff, intb roorauf etroas anbered an beffen 
©telle folgte; ©egenf. young, modern, subsequent (nadjfolgeitb); 
2 ) alt im ©egenf. ju recent (fi’trjlidj gefdjefjeti, erfdjienen), new, 
fresh; 3) alt in bem ©inne non erfaljten; ©egenf. youthful; 
4) alt in bem ©inne non abgetm§t,' mtbraudjbar; 5) alt jur 
33 ejeid)nung ber Sebendjaljre mit oorangeljenbem 3al)lroorte unb 
©ubftantio. An old man, horse, tree. Old cavaliers with 
their old swords and holsters, with their old stories. Old 
Greece. An old friendship, an old law, an old custom, 
fashion, promise, old wine, an old garment. An old offender, 
old in vice. Old foxes want no tutors. (Prov.) Old clothes, 
old and torn hooks. An infant a few hours old, a man 
(tree) thirty years old. 

aged alt, bejafjrt, betagt, ift ein jierlidierer 2lu§brucE al§ old, ber 
feine fo fjoEje ©tufe be§ 2tlter£ bejeidjnet nffe biefes; ©egenf. 
young; fobann bient e$ roie old jur Sejeidjnung ber £ebens= 
jaljre mit barauf folgenbem unb ©ubftantiu. An 

aged man, an aged oak. A man aged forty years. The 
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aged servants said: Here his lamented wife is laid. These 
aged eyes. 

ancient alt, efiemalig, nms au§ frfifieren 3e*ten ftainmt unb nocf) in 
ber SBirflidjfeit fortbefteljt ober iin ©ebddjtnijfe fortlebt, ba5 
Ijiftorifc^ 2llte; ©egenf. modern. Ancient systems, institutions, 
privileges, laws. The offspring of an ancient family. The 
ancient Germans, Britons. The ancient Palace of White¬ 
hall. In the ancient town of Bruges, in the quaint old 
Flemish city ... An ancient manor, usage, constitution. 
Ancient manuscripts, books, times. His ancient subjects, 
antique nltertiimtidj, jttraeilen uralt, unfit, befonbers mit begng 
auf ben Sauftil, jhmfifiit ber often ©riedien unb Corner; fo= 
bann aftmobifd), altfrcinfifcfy; ©egeuf. modern. Antique archi¬ 
tecture exhibits the style of long past ages. Antique coins, 
cups, gems. How inferior to antique sculpture are the 
ancient carvings in Gothic cathedrals. An antique temple 
= im ©tile ber 2llten gebaut; an ancient temple = oon ben 
2 l!ten gebaut. 

antiquated oerultet, abgefommen, abgefdiafft, roas au§ ber Sttobe, 
au$ bent ©ebratidfje gefommeit ift, aftmobifd, non Sf3erfonen unb 
©ad)en. Antiquated laws, institutions, statutes, claims, 
rules. Antiquated furniture. Old Janet, for so he under¬ 
stood his antiquated attendant was denominated, 
obsolete ueraftet, ina§ aufjer Hraft getreten unb in SSerfafl gerateu 
iff, befoubers non ber miinblidjeu unb fdjriftlidjen 2lu3brucf5s 
roeife, oom ^erfommen, oon ©eioofpifjeiten, nie oon ijlerfotten. 
Obsolete language, words, writings, documents, observances, 
customs. Many an old English phrase, long since obsolete 
in the parent country, might be found in the phraseology 
of New England. Obsolete names. 

[old, nf)b. nit; aged, age, (at. aetas; ancient, frj. ancien; an¬ 
tique, frj. be£fl(., tat. antiquus; antiquated, lot. antiquare; obsolete, 
frj. obsolete, tat. obsoletus.] 


14. 9lmt, Stcttc. 

office (eigentt. ber SDienft, bie ®ienftpflid)t); fobann bas ©taatSamt, 
ba£ offentlidje 2Imt. To be in office. The office of Foreign 
or Latin Secretary to the Council was offered to Milton. 
The Queen had conferred on him the highest offices of the 
State. An office of the highest confidence. To perform 
the office of a magistrate, of a minister. The office of 
priest in the Old Testament. To appoint a person to an 
office. 

place ©telle, bie man forooljl im ©taat$; aU and) im ^rioatbienfte 
eiummmt, rneljr oon bern lefcteren gebrdutfjlic!); fobann bie ©tel- 
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lung. The place of a secretary of state, of a gardener, of 
a footman. It is probable that Goldsmith was incompetent 
to perform the duties of the place. I court no favour, ask 
no place. Do your office, or give up your place. The 
place of a clergyman in society. A good, a profitable place, 
post bie ©teHe, ber Soften, bie StnfteHung, non Ijofjen unb nieberen 
Slemtern. Samuel Butler held the humble post of clerk to 
Justice Jeffreys for some time. He held the highest civil 
post in the realm. Even to so humble a post (as mate 
to a naval hospital) Goldsmith was found unequal. He was 
continued in his posts under both king and queen, 
situation bie ©telle, ©teHung, fomoljl im ©taat3; at£ and) im ^rioat? 
bienfte, befottbers im le^teren; mirb aljnlidj toie place angeroens 
bet. A situation in the war department, under government. 
Goldsmith then became tutor in an opulent family, but soon 
quitted his situation in consequence of a dispute about 
play. The situation of a curate is worth 80 to 200 £ 
a year. 

charge bie £aft, Sitrbe, meldje ba£ 2lmt unb bie bamit uerbunbenen 
$PfIidjten oerurfadjen; fobann ba$ aus befoitberem 3Sertrauen 
ubertragene unb mit grower $erantn)ortlid;feit uerbunbene 2lmt. 
The charge of instructing youth, of being a guardian. You 
are invested with a kind of public charge, and the eyes of 
the world are upon you. To take the charge of the govern¬ 
ment. If large possessions, pompous titles, honourable 
charges, ... could have made this proud man happy, there 
would have been nothing wanting, 
function bie aimtSoerridjtung, 2lmt3tl)atigfeit. A government official 
performs his functions. A representing commoner in the 
functions of his public calling. Every soldier was able to 
do all the functions of an officer. 

[office, frj. be3gl., lat. officium; place, frg. be£gl., lat. platea ©trafcc 
unb nljb. $la£; post, fr£. poste, lat. positum; situation, frj. be§gl., 
fplt. situatio, lat. sinere; charge, fr§. beigl., fplt. carricare, tion carrus, 
nf)b. barren; function, frj. fonction, lat. functio.] 


15. WnUu, gJftcge. 

cvativstion Slttbau, ipflege, forooEjt be§ 23obett§ felbft, al§ aucfj ber 
barin roadffenbeit ©rjengniffe; ftgiict. bie ipflege, 23erebelung 
be§ ©eiftes unb ber barau§ erfpriefcenben ©rjeugttiffe: $unft unb 
SBiffenfcfjaft, ©itten unb ©ebraucfje x.; fobann ber 3uftanb be§ 
2 lnbaue§, ber SSerebelung, ber 2Iu§bitbung, bas allgemeinere 
unb roeit umfajfenbere 9Bort. The cultivation of the earth, 
of land, of the soil, of fields, of flowers, of com, wheat, 
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maize, flax. The cultivation of literature, of science, of 
the arts, of the manners, of one’s inclination, taste, memory. 
To cultivate the friendship, the acquaintance of a person. 
The state of cultivation among this rude people was so 
imperfect .... Italy was but imperfectly reduced to cul¬ 
tivation before the irruption of the barbarians. A person 
without cultivation. 

culture bie eigenartige 23efteHung be§ 93oben§ mit befonberer 
S3eriicffid;tigung geioiffer ipftanjen, oerbunben mit ber au§; 
gefprodjenen Slbfidjt ber 33erbefferung unb ©rgiebigfeit be§ 
S3oben§; ftgitrl. nur non ber 2lu§biibung be§ menfdEjtidien @eifie§ 
unb be§ 3ftenfd)engefd)Ied)te3 ate ©runblage ber fpateren culti¬ 
vation ; fobanit ber guftanb ber Seftedung, ber SMtur, ber 2lu3= 
bilbnng. If vain our toil, we ought to blame our culture, 
not the soil. Cultured vales, cultured people. The elab¬ 
orate culture of a green and sequestered valley. The 
mind that lies fallow but a single day sprouts up in follies 
that are only to be killed by a constant and assiduous culture, 
civilization bie 2lu§bilbung, ba§ gioitifieren barbarifbfjer 336Iferfd^af= 
ten, ober mit falfdjem ©pradjgebraud), ber non itmen beroolinten 
Sanber; fobanit bie ©ittenoerfeinerung ate 

3 it [tans. Christianity has carried civilization along with 
it whithersoever it has gone. We send the graces and the 
muses forth, to civilize and to instruct the North. The 
civilization of the world. 

©benfo to cultivate anbauen, fig. ausbilbeit, pftegen; roe= 
niger gebrduditicf) to culture beftetten, fig. ausbilben; to 
civilize enttoilbern, gefittet rnadjen, cioilifieren. 

[cultivation, culture, frj. bcSgl., lat. colere, cultura; civilization, frj. 
civilisation, lot. oivilis.] 


16. Slenhcrn, ticrdnbcrn. 

to alter tranf. anbern, utndnbern, oeranbern, roobet bie Sbentitat einer 
©ad)e geroaijrt unb nur eitt S^eit berfetben oeranbert roirb; 
intranf. aitbers loerben, fidj anbern, oft im ungunftigen ©time. 
A revised edition, altered and corrected to a great extent. 
How strangely are the opinions of men altered by a change 
in their condition! Pray, doctor, alter your rule. To 
alter one’s conduct. It certainly did seem to Sir Felix 
that the very nature of the girl was altered, 
to change tranf. anbern in ber SSebeutung non wedjfeln, ettoaS an- 
beres an bie ©telle fe^eit; has intranf. to change fid) anbern, 
anber§ roerben, brfnft eine meit grofiere unb ftarfere 95eranbe= 
rung aite ate ba§ intranf. to alter. To change horses, places. 
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We change our opinions when we abandon them altogether, 
and adopt others in their stead. She changed, indeed, 
changed obviously and rapidly; but it was for the better. 
She perceived that her old acquaintances were changed in 
their manner to her. 

to vary trauf. eine @ad)e gang ober eiuen £eit berfelben ju nets 
fd&iebenen gtittn aitbern, oermanuigfaltigen, umgeftalten; intranf. 
uerfd)ieben fein, fid; oeranbern, non ^petfonen unb ©adjen. A 
lady varies her appearance when she frequently changes 
her dress. To vary a thing in dimensions, its properties, 
proportions, or nature. God has varied the inclinations of 
men. Colours vary in different lights. Opinions and customs 
vary with the times. 

to modify btc Sform ober ciu&crc $3efd)affenl)ctt etner ©adje aitbern, abanbcrn, 
cine netic ®eftalt geben. To modify matter, light, or sound; to modify 
a law, the terms of a contract. 

[to alter, frj. alterer, (at. alter; to change, frj. changer, lat. cambire; 
to vary, frg. varier, lat. variare; to modify, fr§. modifier, lat. modi- / 
ficare.] 


17. SHcnbmmg, ©erfinbetung. 

alteration Dfenberung, flejeidjnet bie teihoeife SGerdiiberung einer 
^etfon ober <Sa^e, toeldje uid^t roefenttid) auf ba§ ganje roirft, 
oft itn ungiinftigen <5inne. Succeeding alterations. One 
sees no alteration in him. The inconveniences of alter¬ 
ation. The alteration of one’s conduct, manners, opin¬ 
ions. Changes are alterations of a considerable char¬ 
acter. To make alterations in the state of one’s affairs, 
change ©eranberung Bejeidjnet ben Uebergaitg non einern Buftanb in 
ben anbern, non einer ©eftalt in bie anbere, bet 2Bed;fel. 
Change of opinions, way of life, lodgings, situation, govern¬ 
ment, principles, of the air, weather, climate. A change of 
countenance, of habits. What change have you wrought 
in me? In the cost of wheat there has been very little 
change. Change of fortune is the lot of life. (Prov.) 
Change of pasture makes fat calves. (Prov.) 
variation ©eranberung, bejeidjnet eincit (rafdjeii) Uebergntig burdj nieij; 
rere auf einaitber folgenbe a&fidjtlidj ober unabfid^ttic^ |erfiei= 
gefufyrte guftiinbe. The flower has undergone a great varia¬ 
tion from change of soil. A variation of colour in different 
lights. A variation in the size of a plant from day to day. 
Variation of language. The variations in the heavens, 
vicissitude iff bie regelmaffige ©eranberung ober 2tfuoedjfelung non 
einem guftanb in ben anbern, menu non ©adjen angeroenbet: 
ber 2Be<$feI; Unbeftanb, 2BanbeIbarfeit unb Umroaljung in ben 
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3Serf)dltniffen bcr 2Jtenfdjen. Grateful vicissitude, like day 
and night. Vicissitude of the seasons. This man had, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last into abject 
poverty. 

mutation bejeicfjnet befottbers bxe $eratiberung, ben SBedjfel, ber tit 
ber menfdjlicfien ©efettfd^aft ober in ber 2Beltorbnung eintritt. 
The vicissitude or mutations in the superior globe are 
no fit matter for this present argument. Continual mutation 
of matter. The mutation of power, 
modification btc ^{banbcrung ber Jyonn, bcr 58erf)dltniffc. The various 
modifications of light or sound. 

[alteration, change unb variation fiefye bic^crba; mutation, fr$. be§gl., 
fat. mutatio; vicissitude, fr ( y bc§gh, fat. vicissitudo (vicis).] 


18 . Wnerfcttncn, gefteljen. 

to recognize nuebererfemtett; fobann formell, in alter gonn att= 
erfennen; ©egettf. to repudiate, to disown. To recognize an 
obligation, truths, principles, claims. A foreign minister, 
consul, or agent of any kind, is recognized on the ground 
of his producing satisfactory credentials. 

to acknowledge jugebett, baft man KeuntniS non einer ^Betfott ober 
(Sadje f)at r [ie tljatfadjlidj, in melett fatten offentltdj aner= 
fennen; fobann (f^e^ter, Serftofje 2 c.) gefteljeit; ©egettf. to conceal. 
To acknowledge a son, a favour, a kindness, a debt, the 
receipt of a gift. Princes acknowledge the justice of 
claims which are preferred before them. To acknowledge 
a deed before competent authority. The solemn ackow- 
ledgment of both Houses of Parliament. William (of Orange- 
Nassau) was acknowledged king of England. To acknow¬ 
ledge transgressions, sins. 

to own ift untfaffenber al§ to acknowledge, nor einern anbern 
anerfemtett, mas unfer eigne§ td> nalje berttf)rt; bodj brudt 
to own, foioie to acknowledge, einen getotffen ©tab bes friiljeren 
groeifete ober ber aSerljeimli^ung non gefjlern 2 c. au$, bie man 
un§ jufdjrieb; fobann etngeftefjen, etnraunien; ©egettf. to 
abjure, to disown. To own a son, one’s weakness, fallibility, 
incapacity. I own that mine (my heart) was often so full 
that I could hardly find utterance. I will fairly own that 
it was I that instructed my girls to encourage our landlord’s 
addresses. We acknowledge and own errors, mistakes, 
faults, and minor offences. 

to avow offen, freimiitig gefteljen; ©egettf. to withhold. To 
avow one’s motives, reasons, opinions, contempt, scorn. A 
man avows his principles or his crimes. Opinions which, 
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.. . , no clergyman could have avowed . . .., were now the 
best title to preferment. 

to confess geftefjeii, roa§ man fiir uuredjt l)dlt; jebocfj audj in ber 
gero6l;nlid)en ItmgangSfpradje cin oft attgeroenbetes 2Bort otjne 
tiefcre 23cbeutung; fobauit befeiuteit unb beidjteit; ©egenf. to 
deny. I confess, it was my opinion. I confess, I have 
never seen such a thing. To acknowledge and confess 
our manifold sins and wickedness. To confess a theft, a 
crime, one’s guilt, errors, faults etc. Whosoever, therefore, 
shall confess me before men, him will I confess, also, 
before ray father which is in heaven. To confess to a priest. 

(Sbenfo bie ©ubft. recognition SBieber; unb Slnerfennung; 
acknowledgement Slnerfennung, 33efenntni§, ©eftSnbniS; 
avowal unb confession SBefenutniS, ©eftfinbms (conf. aud) 
23eidjte). 

[to recognize, fr§. reconnaitre, lat. recognoscere; to acknowledge, 
to know, jt£)b. fcnucn (noscere); to own, nt)b. ctgcn; to avow, jrj. 
avouer, tat. vovere; to confess, frj. confesser, lat. confiteor.] 


19. Slnfongcn, bcgimtcit. 

to begin entfpridit unferm beutfdjen SBorte anfattgen, einen Slnfang 
roadfen, unb bejieljt fidj juroetlen ttur ouf bie |jeit unb SWeit;en=- 
folge, fo roie e§ bemt aud) einen neuen foeben eingetretenen 3u= 
ftanb be§ forgers ober be§ ©eiftes ausbriicft; fobanti rotrb e§ non 
ben getnoljnlidien Singen be§ £eben§ unb in ber einfadjen, 
fdjmucftofen ©rjafyluitg angeroenbet; ©egenf. to end. A 
person begins a thing with the view of ending it. The 
alphabet begins with the letter a. James is most to blame, 
for it was he that began the quarrel. After walking twenty 
miles I began to feel tired. The duke of Lancaster began 
to reign in the year 1400, and was called Henry IV. During 
the reign of Henry the Sixth began the war of the Roses. 
Where there is no beginning, there is no end. 

to commence entfpridit unferm SBorte beginnen, ift ein metjr etn = 
pfjatifdier SlitSbrud unb bejieljt fid) bireft aitf ben ©egenftanb 
ber Stljatigfeit mit ber Slbfidjt ba§ begonnene SBerf uollftanbig 
burdisufitljren, ju uoHcnben; ©egenf. to complete; fobann roirb 
e§ befotibers bei formeden unb offentlidjen S3erl)anbluugen, $ere= 
ntonien zc. angeroenbet. . . . and so commenced the wars 
of the Roses (nad) uoraugefjenber ©rjaljluug al§ empljatifdje 
Jtefapitulation). Whoever commences any undertaking, 
without estimating his own power, must not expect to succeed. 
He commences his speech with an apology. He com¬ 
menced his career, the operation, the pursuit, the letter, 

©refer, en^I. ^nonymtl. % 
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schemes. The Monument was commenced in 1671, and 
completed 1677. Here commences the history of the 
English nation. 

to set about anfartgcn, ftdj an ctioaS madjcn, fyciufig in bcr ItmgaugSfpradjc. 
I’ll set about it at once. To set about an undertaking. 

to set up anfangen = einrid)tcn, crricfjtcu, ctablicrcn. To set up a trade, to 
set up in business, a school. 

©benfo beginning unb commencement 2Infcmg, 33eginu. 

to begin, ttljb. bcginncn; to commence, fr$. commencer, tat. cum unb 
initiare; to set, nljb. fcfccrt.] 

20. Wnfuljtcn, cittcrcn. 

to cite (3a<f)en aid Seroeid, ^Serfoneit aid ©eroaljrdmann cmfitfjren; 
bet ©teHcn non ©djriftfteffern £)cntbe£t e3 fid) nidjt genau um 
bie SBorte, fonbern inn bie 2T)atfad)e. This little song is 
not unlike a sonnet ascribed to Shakespeare, which deserves 
to be cited here, as a proof that the Eastern imagery is 
not so different from the European as we are apt to imagine. 
To cite Milton as an authority. Those verses which I cite 
from his letter. It is prudent to cite no one whose authority 
is questionable. 

to quote bie 2Borte eines ©djriftftetterd genau, toortlid; anfufjren. 
Controversialists (Spolemifer) must quote the objectionable 
passages in those works which they wish to confute. He 
will, in the middle of a session, quote passages out of 
Plato and Pindar. 

to allege aid ©ntfdjutbigung ober Medfjtfertigung anfiUjren, fefct 
eine oorattgegangene 33e[d)ntbiguitg ober 9lnIIage aoraud. To 
allege the authority of a judge. To allege a fact. Hadst 
thou alleged To thy deserted host this cause of flight? 
The accuser alleges circumstances in support of his charge. 

[to cite, frj. citer, lat. citare, cio rcgc madjcn; to quote, fr$. coter, 
(at. quotus; to allege, frg. alleger, (at. allegare.] 


21. ttnfuljrcn, Ijinfcrgcljctt. 

to impose upon cmfitfjren, jemanb be§ ©erointted ober ber Refries 
bigung be§ ©Ijrgeijes loegen Ijintergeljen, taufdjen, preffen. To 
impose on the credulity of a person. To be easily imposed 
upon. He imposes ou himself, and mistakes words for 
things. He now saw that he had indeed been imposed 
upon by a prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, had 
marked him for .an easy prey. To impose on the weakness 
and folly of mankind. 

to dupe anftdjren, Ijtntergeljen, ber £eid)tglaubigfeit jemanbed falfdje 
SSorfpiegetungen madjeu unb i^n irre leiten. To be duped 
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by flattery. Ne'er have I duped him with base counterfeits. 
To be duped by foes. A clever trick dupes us. 
to trick jemattb einen ©treidj fptelen; fobaiut auf gefdjjiclte, liftige 
SBeife anfiiljren, betriigen, gefdjieljt attS SDlutroillen ober audl) aus 
untebltdjeit 23en)eggriinben; intranf. SBetriigereien ausuben, uom 
Setruge leben. To practise tricks. He has tricked me 
in the sale of his sledge. To trick another in the sale of 
a horse, a person out of something (um etroaS). All the 
world knows him to be sordid, mean, tricking (Setrug au§* 
iibeitb, oom Setritge lebcnb). (fielje taufcfjen unb betriigen.) 

[to impose, frj. imposer, lat. imponere; to dupe, frj. duper; to 
trick, frj. tricher bcim ©ptelc betriigen.] 


Stnfiiljren, fielje fiiljrctt. 

22. Stnfiiljrcr. 

leader Seder, giifirer, Stnfiiljrer ift berjenige, roeldjet al§ ein fluff* 
reidjfte fperfon alles leitet, anorbnet, iiberroadjt uttb befyerrfdjt; 
bad umfaffenbfte 2Bort, ba§ in ben nerfdjiebenften SBejieljungen 
angeroenbet roirb. The leader of the Whigs, of the Tories, 
of the Jacobins, of the cavalry, of a party or faction, in an 
enterprise. M. Thiers, the leader of the Opposition. The 
leaders of foreign mercenaries have always been most 
dangerous to a country. The leader of a choir, of a band 
of musicians (fiefje to lead). 

chief ift berjenige, roeldjer al§ oorjiiglidjfte (befte, ftarffte) iperfon 
ben 33orrang nor alien attbern fiat: ba§ Dberljaupt, ba§ 
fein perfonlid)e§ Stnfelien (Gsinflujj) geltenb mad^t, in militari* 
fclien ober biirgerti<$en 3lngelegen^eiten. An Indian chief. — 
The old chief raised his hand, and he spoke again: “Chil¬ 
dren, for you are my children! Warriors, for you are all 
brave! Chiefs, for you are all chiefs!”... A military 
chief; the chief of the police, of the family. The chief 
of sinners. It has been believed that this leader (Robin 
Hood) .. . was a Saxon chief of noble family. 

commander ($omtf)ur) 93efct)l5f|abcr, §ccrftif|rer etttcr 9trmcc. Commander- 
in-chief of a great army. 

chieftain ba§ Dberljaupt, bcr §auptltng eiucr 58anbc, Oiotte. The chieftain 
of a clan, of robbers; a Highland chieftain. 

[leader, nf)b. letten; chief, frj. chef, lat. caput; commander, frj. com- 
mandeur, lat. commendare, chieftain, frj. capitaine, [pit. capita- 
nus (caput). 


23. Slttgaffen, anftarreit. 

to gaze mit anljaltenber 2lufmerffamfeit, roeldje meiftenS burdj ba§ 
Qntereffante, ba§ ©dfjone ober bas ©rgretfenbe erregt rotrb, 

2 * 
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etroaS anfdjauen, anftaunen. A lover of the fine arts will 
gaze with admiration and delight at the productions of 
Raphael or Titian. I have often noticed the mute rapture 
with which he would gaze upon her in company. To gaze 
on a person with astonishment and joy. Socf) aud£): Darnley 
gazed on Rizzio with a sullen and vindictive look, 
to gape mit SWimb unb 3lugen aufgefperrt etraas cm3 mufeiger Dfeu; 
gterbe, cm3 unmiffenbem ©rftaunen angaffett, -Dlaulaffen feil 
fatten. A clown gapes at the pictures which he sees at a 
fair. They were gaping in vacant admiration. The rustic 
gapes with wonder at the strange sights of a large city, 
to stare anftarren (angtofeen), fann cm3 itgenb einem SSetueggntnbe 
gefcfjefjen: au3 ©rftaunen, cm3 aSertmmbentng, ©ummfjeit, gurdjt, 
Scfjtecfen, Unuerfdjcimtfieit, cm3 9ieugterbe, 2 c.; cmcfj figiirl. They 
stand staring and looking upon Me. (Bible.) The horseman 
stared at me in amazement. An impertinent fellow stares 
at every woman he looks at, and stares a modest woman 
out of countenance. His money was nearly gone, and want 
stared him in the face. 

[to gaze, t)crh). mit ghost ©eift? to gape, nf)b. gaffeit; to stare, 
ftarren.] 


24. Jlitgeboren. 

inborn angeboren, non bet 9Jatur eingepfianjt, mit bet ©eburt 
erfjalten, ba§ geroofjntidjere SBort; ©egeuf. artificial. There 
is an inborn talent in some men to command, and an 
inborn fitness in others to obey. Genius is inborn in 
some men; nobleness is inborn in others. Inborn worth, 
vice, passions. 

innate angeboren, mit berfeiben SBebeutung roie inborn, jebodf) be* 
fonberS im pljilofopljifcffett ©inne gebraudjlicf;; ©egeuf. un¬ 
natural, adscititious. A love of truth is an innate property 
of the human mind. Innate ideas, such as are inborn 
and belong to the mind from its birth, as the idea of God, 
or of immortality. An innate law. With eloquence innate 
his tongue was arm’d. 

inbred anerjogen, burd) friitje ©erootjnljeit eiugepflanjt unb 
gteidffam jur jroeiteu Statur geroorben, angeboren, natiirfid;; 
©egeuf. acquired by effort. Habits which are ingrafted into 
the natural disposition are properly inbred. Inbred 
delight, worth, affection. But, he, my inbred enemy . . . 

inherent (eigeutl. anfjaitgenb) roefeittiidj, notice n big in etroaS 
entfjalten, fortroafirenb inneroofptenb, fogifd) mit etroa§ cer= 
bunben, mirb nidff nur roie bie tibrigen non febenben SBefen, 
fonberu and) uoit ©adien angeroenbet; ©egeuf. foreign, ad- 
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ventitious. Innate, inborn, and inherent may often be 
used interchangeably. Solidity is an inherent property of 
matter. A love of truth is an inherent property, inasmuch 
as nothing can totally destroy it. The inherent qualities 
of the magnet. The inherent right of men to life, liberty, 
and protection. 

[inborn, b. to bear, uf)b. gcbarcn; innate, fa. inne, (at. innatus; 
inbred, to breed, it()b. briitcn; inherent, fa. inherent, (at. in- 
haerere.] 


25. Mngclegcnljcit, ©ad)C. 

affair briidft auf bie unbeftimmtefte unb allgemeinfte SEBetfe bic 
roid)tige ober unnridjtige 2lngelegenf)eit, ©adje eines, oteler, 
a Her au$; familiar: bie ©efd)id£)te. An interesting, scandal¬ 
ous, sad, marvellous affair. A difficult affair to manage. 
An affair of honour. The affairs of the company were 
wound up (liquibirt). At the head of affairs (an ber ©pi£e 
ber 9Iegierung). That is not your affair. Administer your 
affairs. Affairs that are done by due degrees, are soon 
ended. (Prov.) There is a side in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. Public, 
internal (domestic), foreign affairs. State-affairs. I’ll 
have nothing to do with the whole affair. 

business belief)! fidj im unbeftimmten ©inne auf Slngelegenfjeiten, 
©adjen, in raeldje man mef)r ober meniger oerraidett ift, urn 
bie man fid) rneljr ober meniger fummern foUte, 2 c. Let us 
come to business. It is a serious business. Mind your 
own business. It is none of my business. It is not your 
business to interfere. Attend to your business. He has 
no business to think so. Go about your business. You 
have no business there. A strange piece of business. 
Every body’s business is nobody’s business. (Prov.) 
(fiefje ©efd&fift.) 

concern Slngelegenljett, ©adje, ©efdjiift, iftalles, metres ba^^ynteref f e 
eitier 5pcrfon bctrifft unb non 2Biigfcit fur fic ift. The 
private concerns of a family. Religion is the main concern 
of a rationel being. The industrious and prudent occupy 
their time with their own concerns. I sank all my money 
in that concern. Let early care thy main concerns secure; 
Things of less moment may delays endure. It is of great 
concern (2Bid)ttgfett) to me. A pretty concern — eine 
fdjone ©efdjidjte. (fiefje ©orgc concern.) 

matter (©toff) bie gleid)fam greifbare 2tngelegen^ext,©ae^e, bie ©treiL 
ober ^tagefadje, f) a u f i g in ber Umgangsfpradje: irgenb etn ©efdjiift; 
ift mefjr objeftio, concern metjr fubjeftio. Matters succeeded so 
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well with him. Observe how matters stand with him. Every 
great matter they shall bring to thee (to Moses), but every 
small matter they (the rulers) shall judge. The matter 
seems to be of no small concern to him. A matter of 
astonishment, of doubt. Matters of law. What matter? 
Pleased or displeased, no matter now; ’tis past. Why was 
the matter put off? To speak to the matter, (ftefje ©toff.) 
[affair, frj. affaire, fat. facere; business, fief)c ©efdjaft; concern, lot. 
cernere; matter, frj. matiere, fat. materia.] 


26. Slngeneljttt. 

agreeable angenefpn, ift aHe§, ba§ mit unfern 9teigungen, unferer 
©efdpnacfsriiltung, uufern ©efiifjfen, itberfjaupf mit unferm 
©fjarafter iibereinftimmt, un§ entfpridit. Wit, humour, geniality, 
and cheerfulness of disposition make men agreeable. Com¬ 
plaisance and the absence of affectation make women agree¬ 
able. This opinion is not agreeable to your principles. 
Agreeable resting places; an agreeable conversation, 
society. 

pleasant angenefjtn, infofern e§ SSergniigen oerurfacfjt, etnen fieb* 
Udjen ©iubrucf macfjt, bie ©inne Befriebigt, befonbers non 
fonfreten fSegriffen angercenbet; tneniger fjauftg bagegen non fpcr= 
fonen, bei bencti e§ ben SBegrtff be§ ^eiteren, grbljlidjen, $ut 5 * 
roeiligen nerbinbet. The mind, the humour make persons 
pleasant. The life of Crabbe presents pleasant and pain¬ 
ful scenes. It is by no means pleasant to deal with him. 
Pleasant it is to see the enthusiasm with which Goethe 
receives Herder’s “Ideen”. A fruit pleasant to the eye, 
taste and smell. A pleasant meadow. The pleasant 
banks of the Avon. Saul and Jonothan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives. 

pleasing ift basjenige, toeId)e§ anfpridjt, gefallt, einnimmt, toel* 
cf)e§ ba§ $erj unb ©emiit, ben ©efcfjntad, bas Urteil, bie @inbif= 
bung§fraft befriebigt; non ijlerfonen unb ©adjen; 1 iebli; gefal= 
fig. The manner, the countenance, make persons pleasing. 
His abilities were respectable, and his manners pleasing. 
Goldsmith is one of the most pleasing English writers of the 
eighteenth century. The cottage had a pleasing rural look. 
A pleasing sight, style. 

©benfo agreeability 2lnnef)mlicf)feit; pleasantness 2lns 
nefftnlidjfeit, 2lnmut, 3Hunterfeit unb pleasingness 2fnuef)m= 
lidjfeit, Sieblidjfeit. 

[agreeable, frg. agreable, lat. gratum; pleasant, pleasing, fr^. plai- 
sant, lat. placere.] 
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27. 9lit0rcnjcnb, anffofjcttb. 

adjoining nntjc ober in ber Mlje liegeub, oljiie non cinem ©egenftaitbe 
beriibrt ju inerbcn: bcnadjbart. They have been beating up for 
volunteers at York, and the towns adjacent; but nobody 
will list. The adjacent sea. The counties adjacent to 
London. Between the adjacent river and Thala. They 
retired to different places adjacent to where the treas¬ 
ure lay. Adjacencies = llmgegenb. 
adjoining angrenjenb, anftofenb: ein ©egenftanb mujj non einciu an* 
bent, menu mid) ititr an einer ©telle, beriiljrt loerben. Adjoining 
farms, an adjoining highway. Fields are adjoining to each 
other. The natives of the adj oining districts. Adjoining 
the Volunteer Service Club are the splendid premises of the 
Sovereign Assurance Compagny. Adjoining room = 9Jebeu= 
Simmer. 

contiguous atigrenjeub, m«§ fid; atif eiite (grojjere) ©trecfe beriiljrt 
ober im Umfange an einanber ftfifjt; and) figiirl. My house is 
contiguous to his. The wood lies contiguous to the 
plain. Rooms contiguous to each other. The two halves 
of the paper seemed contiguous at one of their angles. 
Where, then, ah! where shall poverty reside, To ’scape the 
pressure of contiguous pride? 

[adjacent, frj. adjacent, lat. adjacens; adjoining, frj. adjoindre, lat. 
jungere; contiguous, frj. contigu, lot. contingere.] 

28. 2lti griff. 

attack 2(ngriff irgenb weldjer 2lrt in ber Slbfidjt ju fdjaben, ba§ 
aUgemeine 9Sort; aud) figiirl. (non jlranfIjeiten: 2lnfaR)- He 
ordered his division to slacken the attack. A night-attack 
may be attended with success. The attacks of highwaymen. 
To make an attack. An attack on the honour, on the 
reputation of somebody. The porters complained that their 
interests were attacked. In 1804 he (George III.) had 
another attack (of derangement), 
assault ber Ijeftige Slngriff, ber Stnfalt; non feften iptaben: bie 23e* 
ftiirmuug, ber ©turni; im biirgerltdjen Seben: bie forperlidje 
SRifjfjanblung; andj figiirl. The Spanish general prepared to 
renew the assault. He (Marius) made a sudden and vigorous 
assault on the ramparts. A young man was charged with 
committing a savage and unprovoked assault on a police¬ 
man. To make an assault on the prerogatives of a prince, 
or on the constitution of a government, 
charge ber beftige, ungeftiime Slngriff mit ber blanfen 2Baffe; figiirl. 
bie Sefdjulbiguug, bie Slnflage. A terrible charge of cavalry. 
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A charge of cavalry dispersed the people. Never, in any 
other war afore, gave the Romans a hotter charge upon the 
enemies. To command, to sound the charge. A charge 
of having committed robbery. 

©bertfo to attack angreifen; to assault mit <£>eftigfeit 
angreifen, mefjr in bem ©imte non 9Rann gegen 2Jiann; to 
assail plotdid) unb mit Ungeftum angreifen, oft mit 2Burf= 
ober ©djufcroajfen. Moral attack is expressed by assail, 
physical by assault. We attack a man’s character when 
we speak evil of it; but we assail him with abuse, invective, 
and the like, as if words were like missiles thrown at him. 
To charge mit ber blattfen SBaffe angreifen; anflagen. 

[attack, fry attaque, lat. tangere? ii()b. 3 a dc? assault, fry assaut, 
(at. ad u. salire; charge, fry bc$g(., (at. carrus.] 


29. Stngft. 

anguish (SBcHemnuutg) Stngft, ^erjensangft, bie burdj aufjerorbents 
lidjes forperlidjes, befonbers abet burdf) iibermdltigenbes 
geiftiges Seiben ooritbergeljenb Ijernorgerufen ruirb. The mind 
or body in anguish is enslaved by physical or mental pain, 
so wrung or distressed as to be incapacitated by it. Anguish 
of mind has driven thousands to suicide; anguish of body, 
none. And they hearkened not to him, for anguish of 
spirit, and for cruel bondage. To be seized with anguish; 
a cry of anguish. 

anxiety bie Steugftlid)feit, S3angigfeit (uor juffinftigem, oft mtr 
eingebilbetem Uebet). The city, before full of anxiety for 
the event of the war, was now filled with joy. If you have 
any affection forme, let not your anxiety, on my account, 
injure your health. To be happy is not only to be freed 
from the pains and diseases of the body, but from anxiety 
and vexation of spirit. 

agony ber £obe<Sfampf; figiirl. bie £obe$angft, bie ©eelenangft. 
He was doomed to suffer the agony of seeing his child 
encircled in flames from which it could not be snatched. 

[anguish, fry angoisse, (at. angustia (£ngc; anxiety, fry anxiete, 
(at. anxietas; agony, fry agonie, fplt. agonia.] 


30. Slttljangcr. 

follower ift berjeitige, roelcfjer folgt; fobamt ber 2Mjanger non tyaxz 
teien ober sprinjipien, ofjne befonbers bafitr einjutreten. A 
follower of the creed of Mahomet, a follower of Calvin, 
a follower of the doctrines of the French Revolution, 
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adherent if i bcrjenigc, weld^er fidj offen ju jcmanbes ©ad)e befennt, 
fiir bic sperfon ober ©adje eintritt, fie unterftftfct uub nets 
teibigt; bteroctten uercid)tlid): bet ©picpgefetle. Luther and 
his adherents. An adherent of old family maxims. An 
adherent of the precepts of Licurgus. A sincere adherent 
of the church of Rome. Many of his adherents (of Charles 
Edward) were beheaded or hanged. The adherents of 
Lancaster rallied round a line of Bastards, 
partisan ber Slufjanger, weldjer leibeufdjafttidj, oft einfeitig 
einer ©adje obev ^partei jugetljau ift uub fie geumltttjatig 
nertritt; ber 5J3arteiganger. The rebels had as many 

partisans as they had adherents. John Locke hated 
tyranny and persecution as a philosopher; but his intellect 
preserved him from the violence of a partisan. 

[follower, ttfjb. folgen; adherent, fry adherent, (at. adhaerere; partisan, 
t’rg. beSgl., Iat. pars.] 


31. Slmnut, anmutig. 

grace bie forperlidje uub geiftige Slmnut aU einfadjje -Katurgabe. 
And in the graces of her person and her mind, she was 
nothing inferior to that Portia, of whom we read, who was 
Cato’s daughter and the wife of Brutus. Lofty grace and 
noble frankness. Nature had denied them the nameless 
grace. She spoke with much meek and wife-like grace. 
A man who wrote with so much perspicuity, vivacity, and 
grace. The graces of modesty. 

charm bie forperfidje uub geiftige 2 lnmut, toeldje eiue mumber* 
ftefjtid&e ©eroalt ausflbt, jaiibcrartig loirft unb fortreifet; ber 
SRei 5 , metier ofter ate Sttittet, tun 511 beftriden, angeraenbet 
roirb, roeldjes bet grace nic^t ber gatt ift; aud; von ©ad)eit. 
The charms of her person are equal to those of her mind. 
The luxuriant charms of voluptuous Italy. She seemed to 
expect, passively but securely, an impromptu tribute to her 
majestic charms. The display of her charms. Her mother 
had talked to her of the charm of Mr. Melmotte’s money. 

(Sbenfo graceful anmutig, reijenb uub charming reijenb, 
entjiidenb (fiet;e retjenb). 

[grace, fry grace, (at. gratia; charm, fry charme, (at. carmen.] 

32. 3lnrebcn. 

to accost auf jeinanb jugetjen unb i£pi unermartet anreben; im 
roeitereit ©inner fief) an jemanb madden. In accosting there 
is an abruptness which is to be justified by familiarity or 
necessity. Monmouth accosted the executioner. Marius 
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accosted the Numidian, prompted him to seek revenge for 
the insults offered him by the Roman general and voluntarily 
tendered his own assistance. He had been accosted in 
the streets by a stranger. 

to address anrebcn, ba$ 2 Bort an jeiuanb, an eine 2 }erfamm[ung, 
atts nerfdpebeiten ©riinben unb bei nerfd;iebenen aSeranlaffuugett 
ridjteit, ift fornteffer aU to accost. We may accost a person 
for the purpose afterwards of addressing him at length. 
He addressed himself to his men by their names. He 
addressed the assembly with a distinct voice. Are not 
your orders to address the senate? To address a prayer 
to God. 

to harangue eine 9 tebe (au$ bem Stegreife) an eine 93evfantndnng 
(23off$[;attfen, Sruppen) fatten, fie anreben, inn bie ©efitf;le 
berfelben 311 erregeit (ober ben eigenen ©efiifpleit 2tu3brud 311 
nertetf;eit); and; intranf. While the sly mountebank attends 
his trade, Harangues the rabble and is better paid. He 
harangued the troops. He had endeavoured to harangue 
up the nation into fury against tender consciences. Coningsby 
harangues. He pronounced a harangue against standing 
armies (in Westm. Hall)„ (fief;e 9tebe.) 

[to accost, fi' 3 . accoster, lat. costa Sftippc; to address, fi '3 adresser, 
tat. directus; to harangue, fi' 3 . haranguer, nt)b. 9^ing.J 

33. 9lufd)lagcn, fdja^cn. 

to value fdjapen, ben 2Bert itbertjaupt beftimmen; fobaitn rofirbis 
gen, non ^erfonen unb ©adjett, int cigentL unb uneigentf. 
Sintte, ift ba$ einfa($fte unb affgemetnfte 2Bort. To value at 
too high a rate. Who values gold less than silver? Horses 
were valued, one with another, at no more than fifty shil¬ 
lings each (1685). To value the promise of a person. 

to rate ben 2Bert non ^evfoiten unb <5ad;en burd; ©d;(uf)folgcnutg 
ober im 33ergleid;e niit anbercn Siitgeit beftimmen. To rate 
a man by the nature of his companions, is a rule frequent 
indeed, but not infallible. To rate one’s property. The 
surveyor rates the present value of lands or houses. The 
king rated his own writings much above their value. 

to appraise fd;dpen, anfd;tagen, tajrieren, ben -Biarftprcis beftimmcn, 
getnof;nfid) non Seuten (Sa^atoren), bie eigeits ba 3 it angeftellt 
fiub; nidjt figurl. To appraise goods and chattels. 
Material goods are appraised for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing their market value. The things are not sold, they are 
only appraised. 

to appreciate ^etfonen ntebr nad) ibrein ntoralifd;en SBerte (if;rem 
(Sf;arafter, ifjrent 33enef;men, i(;ren "gaubfungeu 2 c.), ©adjen nad) 
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if;rem ©efjalte ridjtig unb gebiil;renb fd;d( 3 en, ju toitrbigen 
toiffeu. We seldom appreciate the advantages we enjoy. 
It requires a peculiar cast of character to appreciate the 
poetry of Wordsworth. To appreciate the difficulties of 
a subject. A man appreciated by all who know him. 
to estimate ben tnaterieffeu SBert oott etntaS burd) Seredjnung au= 
ndljerub beftimmen, ciiten Ueberfd;lag oon etroas tundjen, etiuas 
ueranfd)tagen; ben 2Bert oon fperfoneit beurteiten, ini guten 
ober int fdjlimnten ©iuue. To estimate the loss or gain of 
an enterprise, of a future cost, the difficulty of something, the 
worth or talents of a person. In 1731 it was estimated 
that Ireland contained about two millions of souls. We 
strive to estimate the greatness of his triumph (Johnson’s) 
over circumstances. 

to esteem fperfonen nad) il;rem moralifdjen SBerte, ©ad;en nad) 
il;rem innern ©el;alte fdjdjsen, [;od)fd;a jien. We esteem it 
an honour to be inhabitants of a free country. They boasted 
that their hardware was highly esteemed. A man is 
esteemed for good qualities. I esteem and appreciate him. 
to prize ift nod) ftarfer aid to esteem: t)of)ett 9Bcrt auf ettuaS 
legen. Columbus prized his rank and privileges as testi¬ 
monials and trophies of his illustrious deeds. We prize men 
for their usefulness to society. I prize the book for its 
intrinsic worth, or for the sake of the person who gave it 
to me. (fielje SBert unb 2Id)tung.) 

[to value, fry valoir, [pit. valutare; to rate, lot. reor, ratus; to 
appraise, to appreciate, fry apprecier, Int. pretium; to esteem luorauS 
estimate, fry estimer, lot. aestimare; to prize, fry priser, lot. pretium.] 


34. SKnfidjt, Wnblil 

sight (@id)t, ©eficfit, ©efien) ber SInblid non fperfonen unb ©ad)en, 
bie fid; bent Slide jeigen, innerf;alb be§ ©efid;t§freife3, in 
©id^t fiitb, eine 2lnfid;t barbieten; fobann: bas 2tnfel;eu unb 
ba§ (geroo^itlidbe) ©d)aufpiel, ift objeftin; (in ber Sebent. non 
fefien: fnbjeftiu); ba§ affgenteinere 2Bort. I did not know 
him at first sight. Several mutes appeared, at the sight 
of whom Mustapha . . . cried with a loud voice. Their 
various arms afford a pleasing sight. The sight of your 
handwriting gave me the greatest pleasure. We came in 
sight of the cottage. In sight of the land. To be within 
sight, to know a person by sight. I will now turn aside 
and see this great sight. A draught payable at sight, 
spectacle ber Stnbtid, bie ©d)au, ba§ ©djaufpiet, non fjlerfoneu 
unb ©ad)en, bie ein befonberes Igntereffe erregen, ift objeftio. 
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Each (Gaul) stood silent and transfixed at the spectacle 
of those grand figures, still unmoving, save that their large 
full liquid eyes showed them to be living beings. Yet even 
in the midst of that gay spectacle (the enthusiastic re¬ 
ception of Frederic II. in Berlin), he could not but perceive 
everywhere the traces of destruction and decay. A drunkard 
is a- shocking spectacle. Battles, bull-fights, public games 
are spectacles. 

view Slnblicf, raie man etitms anfieljt, anfdjaitt, betradjtet, ift fab* 
jeftio; 2lnfid;t, roie fid) ein ©egenftanb, befonbers ate (anb = 
fdjaftlicfjes 33ilb (©emalbe, geidjnung 2 c.) bein 
ift objeftio. We cannot judge of a thing at the first view. 
You have a fine view of Cologne across the Rhine. — A 
fine view of Lake George. The view of the lake is well drawn, 
aspect ba£ ^infeljeii, bie 3?idjtuug, meldje ein ©egenftanb (@e^ 
baube) f)at; ber 2IubEi<f, ben etmas gemafjrt, nidjt fo tjaufig 
ate sight in biefer SBebeutuug unb oft in bie non 2tu§fef)en 
ubergefyeub (fielje biefer); fobann bie SBejic^ung, bas 33er* 
I)ciltui3. My house has a southern, eastern aspect. Edin¬ 
burgh presents on the whole a sombre aspect. The same 
thing may present different aspects. Double aspect (einer 
gigur in ber 9Jialerei). The different sides of things, and 
their various aspects and probabilities. To consider the 
question in its true aspects (sous son veritable aspect), 
prospect' (&iublicf) ber ba£ ^ntereffe (befonberS) feffelnbe 2lnblicf, 
Sfobtid ate ©egenftanb ber befonberen 33ead)tuug; fobann 
ber ^}rofpeft. Hilly countries afford the most entertaining 
prospects. Eden and all the coast in prospect lay. A 
prospect of Milton’s works, (fiebe 2Iu$fid)t.) 

Sut 9(nftd)t fc^itfcn: to send for tbe perusal or inspection of a person. 

[sight, n()b. 6 icf)t; spectacle, fr§. spectacle, lat. spectaculum; view 
unb prospect ficfjc 2tu3fidjt; aspect ftcf)e 9tu§fef)cn.] 


35. 9lnfitf)t, SSJJcinung. 

opinion 2 lnfid;t, 3J?einung, ift ein Urteit, bas anf SBorftctlungen 
unb 33egriffeu, alfo anf bem Senfoermogen berutjt. An 
opinion is maintained by the pure intellect on the subjects 
of science, argument, principles, or facts and occurrences. To 
form an opinion; to be of opinion; to have a favourable, 
an unfavourable opinion of a person. The difference of 
opinion amongst men. Public opinion, 
sentiment ©efiifjl, (Smpfiubung, ©efinmmg; fobann -Dleinung, 2In= 
fidjt, ift ein Urteil, roe(d)e<3 attf ber finnti<$en 2Babrneb- 
mung unb ber ©mpf inbung beruf)t; opinions unb sentiments 
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fonnen irrig fein. The sentiments are opinions enter¬ 
tained in matters of feeling and taste To expose one’s 
sentiments on a subject. Sentiments of philosophers 
about the perception of external objects. The sentiment 
of one’s heart or mind (^erjenSmeiming). (fielje ©efiifjl). 
view Stnfidjt, ift bie 2lrt unb SIBeife, roie man eine ©adje mil bent 
geiftigen 2luge anfdjaitt unb aitffafct, fo mie bie ©djtufjfofgerimg, 
bie man baraitS jietjt. One’s views of the policy which 
ought to be pursued. You know his views of the matter. 
What are your views concerning the matter? 

21 n tit erf. Meaning = ba§ Qknuottte, 95eabfid)tigte; fobann bie 23ebeutung 
(fielje IefctereS). 

[opinion, fr^. be§gl., fat. opinio; sentiment, f 13 . be§gf., lat. sentire; 
view, vue, lat. videre.] 


36. Sttttftnelcn. 

to allude inbireft auf etroaS ffinbeuten, int guten unb im fdjlimmen 
©ittne, befonberS non 23ergangeuem. If I quote an author, 
for instance, not by name, but by description, style, subject, 
or period of writing, I allude to him. The people of the 
country, alluding to its foam (of Buttermere Lake), call it 
Sour Milk Force. The story alludes to a recent action. 
I did not listen to his malignant allusions, 
to hint (tranf. u. intranf.) einen 2Binf, gungerjeig geben, gait} oor= 
itbergeljenb unb furj errodfjnenb aubeuten (oft au$ fyurc^t 
nor SBerautroortlic&feit), non £>ergangenem unb 3itffinftigem. 
To hint at circumstances. A hint of danger. He hinted 
at an adventure which I had forgotten. He hinted to me 
that his friend intends to reward me. The great Dr. Oates, 
it was affirmed, had hinted a suspicion that the Jesuits 
were at the bottom of the scheme. 

2lef)nlidj allusion 2lnfpielung; hint SEBinf, gfaigerjeig, Sin* 
fpielung. 

[to allude, frj, alluder, fat. alludere; hint, agf. hentan faffen.] 


37. SKnfprud). 

claim ber non jemanb fur begritnbet geljaltene unb auf ben ©e; 
fefeen ber burgerlidjen ©efellfcbaft berufjettbe 2lnfpru<f; auf 
etraaS, ber 31ecf)t§an)prucf). Claim supposes an unacknow¬ 
ledged right. The highwayman demands the surrender of 
the traveller’s purse, on which he has no claim. The poor 
man claims equal rights of liberty with the rich in a free 
state. To lay, to make claim to. 
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pretension ber befonberd auf perfonlicfjent 33 erbienfle (bad oft 
511 tjocC; angefdjlagen toirb, obcr gar nur in ber ©itibilbung be= 
ftefjt) beruljenbe Utnfprucf). Almost all those who have any 
claim to esteem or love press their pretensions with too 
little consideration of others. Those who make the highest 
pretensions often have but slender claims to public 
favour. He has some pretensions to be considered one of 
the best writers of the day. No, my children, let us from 
this moment give up all pretensions to gentility. Are 
they not rich? What more can they pretend? 

©beufo to claim unb to pretend. 

[claim, frj. reclamer, {pit. clamare; pretension, frj. pretention, lat. 
praetendere.] 


38. 2lnftanb, nttfianbig. 

decency ber auf ben fittlidjen ©runbfdfcen bed 3Jiettf(^en beru^eube 
2tnftanb, bie ©cEbdlidjfeit, ©ittfainfeit, giidftigfeit. Decency 
and decorum are not pride. (Frov.) Immodest words 
admit of no defence; For want of decency is want of sense. 
He has not the slightest feeling of decency. Indecent 
behaviour indicates a state of corrupt morals, 
decorum bie 2 Bo()lanftdnbigfeit, ber rein aufjerlidje Stnftanb, ben 
man itn SSerfeijr mil anbern roatjrt. Negligent of the duties 
and decorums of his station. The decorum of a public 
assembly. He kept with princes due decorum, Yet never 
stood in awe before 'em. Indecorous behaviour offends 
against order, good manners, and good taste. 

©benfo decent anftiiubig, fdjicflid), ftttfam, judjtig unb 
decorous anftdnbig, gejiemenb. 

[decency, frj. decence, lat. decentia; decorum }vj. decorum, lat. 
decorum.] 


39. Sfnftoorten. 

to answer auf eine forage iniinblii^ ober fdjriftlidj antroorteu, bad 
attgemcine 28ort. When a man asks me a question, I have 
it in my power to answer or be silent, to answer softly 
or roughly, in terms of respect or in terms of contempt. 
To answer a letter. 

to reply cnoibern, auf eine 2Introort formtidj antiuorten, oft um 
ju ntiberlegen; auf eine birefte ober inbirefte 33 emerfung 
ober 2 Ieufierung, bie itid)t mit uttferti 2 lnfid)ten iibereins 
ftimmt, fobatin auf ehten 2 tugriff iniittblicfj ober fcfjrifttic^ 
entgegnen. In reply to your letter. The plaintiff may plead 
again, and reply to the defendant’s plea. The plaintiff in 
his replication may totally traverse the plea. — Nydia 
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had not answered his first question — she had not been 
able to reply. 

to rejoin atif cine (Srunbenmg, ©ntgegmmg (reply) 2lntmort geben. 
He replied, and I rejoined. — He . . civilly replied 
“I do”. — “If you do agree with me”, rejoined I, . . — 
to repartee fdjarf, fdjnell, fdpieibcnb imb nnfcig autworten, gebrdud)= 
licfjer ift ba$ ©u&ftautiu. A repartee is given to a jocose 
or witty observation. Repartee throws back a joke upon 
the joker. 

to retort erroibern in bent ©inne von gr unb lid) miberlegeu, 
Oinausgebeti, befonber«3 von SBeroeiSfiilpimgen, 2luf(agen, 33e= 
fdjulbigungen 2 c. The dispute was managed with proper spirit, 
on both sides: lie asserted that I was heterodox; I retorted 
the charge. 

21 ninert. To respond antroorten, fomntt and) jutocilcti Dor: “I am 
coming”, responded I. “I never think about it”, responded 
Dolly, coolly. 

Gbenfo answer Slntmort; reply Grimberung, ©ntgegnung; 
rejoinder ©egenantroort, ©egenertmberung; repartee bie 
fdjarfe, fd^neUe unb mifeige Snuiberung; retort (Srroibenmg ate 
juriicfgef^o&ener SBeroete, 2 c. 

[to answer, nl)b. antmorten; to reply, fr§. repliquer, lat. replicare, 
juriicffaltcn; to rejoin, frj. rejoindre, lat. jungere; to repartee, fr$. 
repartir, lat. partiri tcilen; to retort, frj. retordre unb retorquer, 
lat. retorquere riictwartS brcl)cn.] 


40. 2lrkii. 

work Strbeit 1. ate 2(nfirengung itnferer SMfte; 2. 2trbeit, mit 
roetdjer man befc^dftigt ift; 3. 2lrbeit ate ©rgebnte uttferer 
2tnftrengung, ba$ 2Berf; ba3 aftgerneine 2Bort. The daily 
work of a person. — Johnson had been steadily at work 
upon his Dictionary of the English Language. To take up, 
to drop one’s work. — A work of imagination, of time, 
of magnitude. The most interesting of Evelyn’s works is 
his Diary. As the work, so the pay. (Prov.) 

labour bie mill)fame, befdjroerlidje 2Irbeii. It took him (Johnson) 
seven years to bring his labour (his Diet.) to a close. Six 
pence a day was now all that could be earned by hard 
labour at the loom. Obscure, official labours. A love 
of labour for its own sake. 

toil ift eine fef)r mityfame, fefjr befd)roerlid)e unb erfdjopfenbe 2lrbeit. 
When Johnson undertook to finish the herculean labour 
(his Diet.) in three years, he had but a slight notion of the 
toil that lay before him. Amid the unceasing toils and 
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distractions of journalism. Poetic toil. A fragment of un¬ 
finished toil. 

task ift eine beftimmte 2lrbeit, 2tufgabe, bie non anbern auferlegt 
toirb, ober bie man fid) felbft auferlegt; jumeiten bie laftige 
21rbeit; fobaitn bie ©djulaufgabe. A series of minor tasks 
may make up the work of the day. An easy, a difficult, 
a bold task. To undertake, to set a task. His mental 
powers were equal to greater tasks. The boys were at 
their tasks. Task work (bie aufgegebeue Slrbeit). 
drudgery bie nmfjfame, befd)toertid)e, oft gemeine nub fur ben freieit 
SJJann umotirbige 2Irbeit; bie ^ptaderei. The drudgery of 
penning definitions. To submit to drudgery. Paradise was 
a place of bliss . . . without drudgery or sorrow. Weary 
drudgeries. 

©benfo bie Herbert to work arbeiten; to labour arbeiten, 
fid) anftrengen; to toil arbeiten, fid) abarbeiten. 

[work, nt)b. 2Bcrf; labour, frg. labeur, lat. labor; toil, agf. teolian, 
tilian ocrtubt. mil to till belt 23obcn BeffccHen, n£)b. Qiel; task, fr§. 
tache, lat. taxare jdjdjjen; drudgery, bertubt. mit to drag ^iefjctt, lat. 
trahere, n^b. tragen.] 


41. 8tmut. 

poverty Strmut, b. f). Sttanget an <Qab unb ©ut, ift ein feljr reta* 
tioer Segriff, ber aU ©egenfa£ 9ieid;tum riches l;at; and; 
figurl. What is poverty to a gentleman, would be com¬ 
petence for a day-labourer. — Poverty is not a shame, 
but the being ashamed of it is. Poverty is the mother 
of all arts. Poverty trieth friends. (Proverbs.) A person 
may be poor in some respects, not in others. — Poverty 
of language. 

indigence fdjttefst ben Segriff grower Sfnmtt unb 9iot, befonberS 
aber ben Mangel, bie ©ittbet)rung friUjerer 3fnnebmlid)Eeiten be£ 
SebeuS in fid;; bie SDiirftigfeit (geiooljnlid; non ^perfoneu, bie 
eine getuiffe SteHuug eitmefjtnen). Oh, but, my friend! to think 
what a blow I am to give to all her future prospects — 
I am to strike her very soul to the earth, by telling her 
that her husband is a beggar! that she is to forego all the 
elegancies of life — all the pleasures of society — to shrink 
with me into indigence and obscurity. New indigencies 
founded upon new desires. It is the care of a very great 
part of mankind to conceal their indigence from the rest. 

penury bie bauernbe unb fefjr grofee 2lrmut, Ikauget unb ©ntbel;- 
rung, oft ba$ ©rgebute ber \lnoorfid)tigfeit, bes UngtudeS; and) 
figiirl. All innocent, they were exposed to hardship and 
penury. To be brought to penury. He (Charles II.) had 



been driven from a palace to a life of exile, penury, and 
danger. Penury of thought. 

9lel;nltdj poor, indigent (ftelje biirftig). 

[poverty, fr^. pauvrete, lat. paupertas; indigence, fr$. bcSgt., tat. 
indigentia; penury, fr^. penurie, tat. penuria s )Jiangeb] 


42. 9lft. 

bough Sift, ber nom ©tamme auSgeljt. The boughs of that tree 
are bent with fruit. 

branch bcr nont ,,bough“ au^gefjenbe 2tft; feltener ber 3 rae *9/ bet 
inieberum twigs 3 lue iQ e unb sprigs, sprays, heifer, ©djollinge 
entljdlt; and) figlirl. The branches of the oak are generally 
very strong, spread out, and form from the trunk wide angles. 
The branch of a river, of a mountain range; the different 
branches of a family, of knowledge. 

[bough, agf. bog, 53ug, beugeu; branch, mlt. branca, ntjb. 

JBranfe, 33vaitfe =: £a£e?] 


43. «u$. 

also (all so ganj fo) and), ebenfotnotjl, fo tnie (ba£ 93ort;ergeljenbc 
ober bas golgenbe), £jat umfaffertbete Sebeutung aU too. 
Henry VII. weakened the power of the barons .... He 
also greatly restrained the power of the clergy. — Were 
you also with them? This also is vanity. Pisistratus must 
needs go also to town and see the world. He came also, 
too (ju) audb unb ba^u, nerftarft ben norljergeljenben 33egriff, 
betn es immer nadjgeftellt wirb unb ift oettrauttrfjer aU also. 
I said so too. You, too, can advise me. He is the dispen¬ 
ser too of the squire’s charity. The Persian army was 
defeated, and that, too, without the assistance of the phalanx. 
Your brother too must die. I like a beafsteak, too, as 
well as any. “My father gone too!” He, too, tries to 
avoid me. I too, his son too, nid;t also, 
likewise and), in bem ©inne non ebeufo, gleidjermetfe, befom 
berS non <Qanblungen unb 3uftanben. Lady Lillycraft had 
likewise determined to witness the sport. She is going 
to study German, and likewise music. He is to blame, 
and you likewise. And it (the new ministry) likewise 
resigned. As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. He was likewise a native of 
Germany. 

[also, nf)b. all unb fo; too, agf. to, uf)b. baju; likewise, agf. lie 
gleid), unb wise nl)b. 53cife.] 

£ refer. cufll. b 
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44. Sluf. 

on auf, an; figiirl. auf, bei, fiber, t>ict Ejaitfiger ate upon, mit bem 
e§ oft oerroedjfelt roirb, b tit eft (beitu SSerb) foroof)! eitten ,3uftanb 
bet fflufye, ate aud) eine 33eroeguug au§. The house rests 
on its foundation. A pin is lying on the floor. Rain falls 
on the earth. We place a book on the ground. To play 
on a harp, on a piano. Heaps on heaps. On each side. 
On the north. The fleet was on the American coast. The 
town on the lake. Spire on (the) Rhine. On the first of 
April. On a journey. On his honour, word. My attention 
was on the speaker. His blood be on our children. Pope’s 
Essay on Man. On the arrival = immediately after the 
arrival of the cars he departed. 0 n the death of the king 
= in consequence of the death of the king, the prince 
succeeded to all his dominions .. . 

upon iff empfjatifcfyer unb fraftiger aid on, gleid;fant: oben brauf, 
befoitbers non ©ingen non eittem gerotffen £of)egrab, auf bie 
ein ©egenftanb gefiettt, getegt, gefjaugt :c. roirb unb bie trag = 
faf)ig finb; aud) nottt guftaube & et SRufte unb figfirt. 
We place a book upon a shelf, upon the table, hang a 
hat upon a peg. A pigeon perched upon a house. Upon 
a hill, a roof. A fillip upon the nose. Philip swore upon 
the Evangelists. My blood upon your head. Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Letters upon letters. 
Upon the whole; upon a mere suspicion; upon my honour. 
Upon the receipt = immediately after the receipt of 
this letter, the .. gave orders ... Upon our repentance = 
in consequence of our repentance we hope ... Upon 
pity they were taken away = in consequence of. .. 

[on, ttf)b. ait; upon, up tifjb. auf unb on.] 

45. ©itfj auffjaltcn, blcibeit. 

to stay (fteljen bleiben) bteiben, oerroeilen, fid; auffjalten, nur 
non febenbcit SBefett. I wish you to stay with me. He 
stays in the country till after Christmas. We stayed but 
an hour at his house. To stay out ausbfeiben, to stay 
away roegbteiben, to stay for roarten. To stay at home, 
to stay behind. 

to remain bteiben, surudbleiben (roafirenb attbere gefjett); fobamt 
in bcmfelbeti guftanb nerbfeibett, oerfjarren; non ^erfoiten 
unb ©ad;en; aud; ate ©djfufjformet non SBriefeit. They 
remained many hours in the sick room. Barere remained, 
during some time, under the special supervision of the police. 
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The Britons remained quietly under the government of 
Rome. To remain firm, idle. The yacht had remained 
three days at Cowes. A stone remains in the place where 
it is put. I remain, Sir, yours . . 

To stay unb to remain fonncn oft gtetd) riditig angeroenbet 
roerbett, jebodj muff to remain cine geitbeftimmung bei fid) 
tjabeu: I cannot stay, aber I cannot remain any longer. 

to be left rote to remain, cutSgenoinmen at§ ©djlufjformet in 
SBriefen. 

to abide bleiben, nerroeilen, Icingere ober fitrjete .geit, befonberS im 
tjofjereit ©tile angeroenbet; fobann oertjarreit, au§f)atten. 
He abode a night with his friend. Let the damsel abide 
with us a few days. Abide with us, for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent. — Let every man abide in the 
same calling. Who can abide the fierceness of his anger? 

to sojourn fid) eitte geit tang al§ fyrember irgettb roo auffjalten. 
The soldiers assembled at Newcastle, and there sojourned 
three days. The Israelites sojourned in Egypt. 

9lnntcr!. SBteibcit mit cincitt Serb (9lbjeltin) lotrb oft rnit continue 
iibevfc^t: ftcijcu, fijjctt, liegcn bleiben to continue standing, sitting, 
lying; gefunb bleiben to continue ober to remain in health. 

[to stay, tat. stare; to remain, fat. remanere; left, Bon leave, nl)b. 
bleiben; to abide, ngf. abidan erffiarten ; to sojourn, frj. sejourner, 
lot. sub unb diurnus.] 

46. Stuffjiiren. 

to cease auffioren, eine Sdjdtigfett nidjt fortfefeen, fie ganj (roeit 
bie 2trbeit beenbet) ober eine jeitlang aufgebeit; non ©acfien: 
auftjoren, nadjlaffeit; fommt Ijaufiger intranfitin at§ 
tranfitin nor. The man ceases talking. I cease work¬ 
ing when I feel wearied by it. Cease to do evil, learn to 
do well. One ceases an operation of any kind. But now 
the wonder ceases. The wind, the rain ceases. The 
monopoly of post horses has long ceased to exist. 

to leave off auffioren in bem ©inne non ablaffen, ein gerootjm 
lidjereS 2Bort al§ to cease. He left off writing all ot once. 
A labourer leaves off his work at any given time. I left 
off translating from German into English a short time ago. 
Leave off quarrelling. 

to give over afjnltd) roie to leave off, nur beftiminter: nolfftanbig 
aufgeben. To give over a pursuit. To give over, to leave 
off singing, dancing, eating, drinking. I hope it will soon 
give over, leave off raining. 

discontinue (tranf. unb intranf.) auftjoren in bem ©time oon unter= 
bredjett, einftetten, ausfefcen, ftodeit, nidjt fortgetjeu. 

3 * 
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One ceases by abandoning; one discontinues by interrupt¬ 
ing. The man often ^discontinues his work. To dis¬ 
continue a periodical. The rain has discontinued. 

[to cease, frj. cesser, lat. cedere mcicfjcn; to leave, nf)b. bteibcn; to 
discontinue, frg. discontinuer, lat. continuare aneitianber fligcrt.] 


47. Sluff^icbcn. 

to put off attffdjieben, ba£ attgemeinfte unb genwljnlidjfte 2Bort. 
This business has been put off for some days. To put 
off till to-morrow come never = auf ©t. 9?immer3tag ner^ 
meifen. To put off payment. A definite intention to assume 
what for the present is put off. 

to delay (tranf. unb intranf.) ben 2tnfang einer <ganblung jogentb 
Ijtnau^fdjieben, gefcfjief)! freiroittig ober roirb burd) befonbere Um= 
ftanbe Ijetoorgerttfen. I may delay to do that which I have 
no will to do, and would fain see left undone. The mail 
is delayed by bad roads. He delayed his business. 
Delays increase desires, and sometimes extinguish them. 
(Prov.) Her Majesty’s arrival, like other great events, was 
delayed from hour to hour. 

to defer ben 2tnfang einer ^anblnng abfidjtlid) auffdfieben, oer* 
fcflieben, meiftenS in SSerbinbung mit einem geitbegriff. I 
defer that which I desire to be done, but not at the present 
moment. The matter has been deferred till the next week. 
Defer not till to-morrow what may be done to-day. (Prov.) 
The day on which partridge-shooting commences, has of late 
been deferred . . . from the 1st. to the 14th. of this month. 

to postpone ift ein formeHerer unb ettoas beftimmterer 2Iu3brud aU 
to defer. The meeting was postponed for a mouth, and, 
when it met, the consideration of that question was deferred. 
When I postponed to another summer my journey to 
England, could I apprehend that I never should see her 
again? 

to procrastinate (auf morgen oerfdjieben, tuas beffer tjeute ge^ 
fdjatje) au3 Saffigfeit, 2Bibern)itten :e. ben 2lnfang einer 
^anbtung IjinauSfdfieben. Procrastination is the thief of 
time. (Prov.) Our resolutions of vigour and exertion are 
often broken or procrastinated in the execution. To 
procrastinate repentance. 

[to delay, fr$. delayer, lat. dilatum, 511 differre; to defer, frj. dif- 
ferer; to postpone, lat. post-ponere; to procrastinate, fr§. procra- 
stiuer, lat. procrastinare.] 
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48. Slufftanb, Gntporung. 

insurrection Slufftanb ate 9ftaffenerl)ebtmg gegen bie ©efe($e ber 
9 tegierung ober einer bnrgerlidjeit <SefeHfdf;aft mit ben SBaffen 
iit ber £anb. Insurrections in Gaul and Italy. The trade 
of Rome had like to have suffered another great stroke by 
an insurrection in Egypt. The insurrection of the 
United States, of Switzerland, of the Netherlands. To rise 
in insurrection. 

rebellion ©mpontng aU beumffncter SBiberftanb eines ganjeit Sol? 
fe$ ober be$ groBten £ei(e$ be^felben gegen ben ^errfdjer ober 
bie oberfte ©eroalt. No sooner is the standard of rebellion 
displayed than men of desperate principles resort to it. It 
is found that this city of old time hath made insurrection 
against kings, and that rebellion and sedition have been 
made therein. 

revolt Gmporung aU gcwalttljatiger SerfudE) einen ^errfdjer ju 
ftiirjen ober eine 9tegierung3fornt abjufd^affen, um etnen an? 
bern (eine anbere) an bie ©telle ju fefcen, ift ber SCnfang einer 
SRenolution. He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy 
as much enfeebled by daily revolts. The violence of the 
revolt is always in proportion to the slavery. The revolt 
of a province of the Roman empire. 

sedition 2 luffianb aU 21u<obru<f ber offentlidjen Unjufriebenljeit oljne 
geroalttljatigen SBibevftanb gegen bie ©efe£e. Noisy demagogues 
. . accused of sedition. Sedition is of the like tendency 
with treason, but without the overt acts that are essential 
to the latter. The spirit of sedition. New opinions in 
theology or politics occassion seditions. 

[insurrection, frj. be§gl., lat. insurgere fid) erljebeu ; rebellion, frj. 
rebellion, lat. rebellio (bellum); revolt, frg. revolte, lat. revolvere 
3 itriicf rotten; sedition, frj. sedition, lat. seditio, Qtoktradjt, Hufftanb.] 


49. Sluffteljcn. 

to get up anfftefjen, b. Ij. ficfj au£ einer Itegenben ober fifcenben ©tel? 
lung erfjeben, non 2)Zenfcf)eu unb SEteren; fobaun bas Sett oer? 
laffeit, ift bas in ber geroo^nlid^en Umgaug3fprad)e gebraud)? 
lidjfte SBort. To get up early. The man could not get up 
from the ground. The horse fell down, and could not get 
up without assistance. To get up from table, from a chair, 
to rise aufftefjen, fid) erljeben, ift ein jierlidjerer 2lu$brucf als to 
get up (fief)e fteigen). To rise from bed, from table, from 
a chair, from the ground, from a fall. The Alps rise far 
above the sea. The wind, the sun, the moon rises. The 
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vapours rose from the water. He that would thrive, must 
rise by five. (Prov.) 

to arise anfftefjen, fid) erfjeben, roirb befonberS in ber (jofjereu iflrofa 
unb ber i)3oefie angeroenbet. To arise from a kneeling posture. 
He arose early in the morning. The sun ariseth. A cloud 
arose. The waves of the sea arose. A persecution arose, 
[to get up, Stamm luie in Ber- geft'en; to rise, agf. risan, nfjb. reifen.'J 

50. ?tugenbli(f. 

moment (momentum temporis) eine fttrje ©panne beren 2 (ti= 
fang unb ©nbe ntan fidj oorfteden faun, nrirb non ber ©egens 
mart, gufunft unb 23ergangenf)eit aitgeroenbet, mit bent 
(jeitroei(igen) SBegriffe ber 2BidE)tigfeit be§ 3eitabfdjnittes. After 
a moment’s consideration. I came at a happy moment. 
He sat a moment thinking. My eyes followed it for a 
moment, it could hardly be longer than ten might be 
counted. Much depends on perceiving the favourable mo¬ 
ment. The immediate impulse of the moment. I shall 
be back in a moment. 

instant (punctum temporis) eine fo furje ©panne geit, bap man 
fid) einett 5 © e i l berfelbeit nidft oorfteden faun, bejeidjnet ben 
gegenrocirtigen geitpunft; beitnocfj foitneit beibe SBorter mit 
einanber uertaufd^t roerben, roeitn fie ofjne fftiidfidift auf bas 
(imterfialb be§ betreffenben 2 lugenblid$) ©efdjeljenbe ober ein = 
fad; gleidf)bebeutenb mit einem 3 e gebraud)t roer; 
ben. The parts of an instant are inconceivable. — ©feidj= 
ridjtig: In the twinkling of an eye, in a moment, in an 
instant. It happened at that moment, at that instant. 
Do so this instant, this moment. — He thought so at 
the moment, tiicfjt at the instant. A few moments, 
nid)t a few instants. If you will wait here a moment, 
nid)t an instant, I will come to you. No virtue is acquired 
in an instant, but step by step. Such homage, till that 
instant, never learned he. A dutiful child comes the 
instant it is called. 

2 tef)nlid) momentaneous nub instantaneous augem 
blid(td). 

[moment, frj. be§gl., tat. momentum; instant, frj. be$gl., lot. instare.] 


51. Jfugcnfdjcinlidj, offcnbar, ciulciufjtcub. 

apparent roa§ 3 unt 2Sorfd)ein fommt, fidjtbar roirb, erfdjeint, fid) 
jeigt, roa§ nidjjt uerborgen concealed, uicfjt bunfel ober unbe= 
ftimmt dubious iff: fidjtlicf), erfidjjtUdf), augenfdf)einlid). 
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offenBar, ift bet fdjwadjfte 23egrtff. That is apparent 
which the bodily eye or the understanding discerns. This 
open and apparent shame. Heir apparent (unBeftreit: 
Bare). It was soon apparent that nothing but force could 
establish even the outward form of episcopacy in Scotland. 
The business (that) men are chiefly conversant in ... is 
very apparent in their outward behaviour. 

evident augenfdjeintid), einleitdjtenb fiir bad leibtidje 2 luge; fobann 
was man leidjt aid eiue S^fiatfa^e ober aid eine 2 BaI»rl>eit et; 
fennett fann, was feinett groetfel 3 ulafit; ©egenf. doubtful. 
Many a frailty is evident, which is not notorious, because 
the witnesses of it are charitable. The figure or colour of 
a body is evident to the senses. The guilt of an offender 
cannot always be made evident. It is evident that man 
is mortal. 

obvious augenfdjeiulidj, eittleudjtenb, was flat nor uit§ tiegt, was 
wir fe|en miiffen, was wir nidjt umfffn foitnen 511 oerfteljen; 
©egenf. questionable fraglid). An obvious remark partakes 
commonly of the nature of a truism. Obvious to the eye. 
What obvious truths the wisest hands may miss! It is 
obvious that the whole is greater than its part. It is 
obvious to remark that we follow nothing heartily unless 
carried to it by inclination. 

manifest augenfdjetnlid), offenBar, was offen, unoerfjullt, greifBar 
ba flefff, fid) gleidjfam non felbft jeigt, was flar imb beutlidj 
ift, was uBerwaltigenb uBerjeugt; ©egenf. disguised uerffftflt, 
suppressed Bei ©eite gefdjafft. It is evident in the general 
frame of nature, that things most manifest unto sense have 
proved obscure unto the understanding. All things are 
manifest to God. A manifest contradiction. Thus 
manifest to sight the god appeared. 

GBenfo evidence, obviousness imb manifestness 
2 Iugenfdjeiulid)feit. 

?(nnterf. Slugenfdfeinlidjcr SBcrocie ocular proof. 

[apparent, frj. ebettfo, ftclje to appear; evident, fry evident, lat. 
evidens (ex unb videre); obvious, lat. obvius (ob unb via); manifest, 
fr 3 . manifesto, lot. manifestus (manus unb fendere). 


52. WuSbcfptctt. 

to dilate (tranf. unb intranf.) nad) alien ©eiten ausbelmen, fid) 
ausbefynen, wtrb non bem I)oI)ten -Dtittelpunfte eines Hbr= 
pers ober non einem imterljalb fefter ©renjen eingefdjloffenen 
9 taume angewenbet; aud) ftgtirl. (weitfdjweifig fpredjen). The 
air dilates the lungs; air is dilated by increase of heat. 
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The wonderful dilatability of the throats and gullets of 
serpents. The heart dilates (fdjroillt) and glories in his 
strength. 

to distend (tranf. unb intranf.) nad) alien ©eiten ausfpannen, au§s 
befnten, fid) auSbeljnen, non ben elaftifcfjen Seileit Ijofjler 
$orper; oom 9tautne trie dilate; aud) figiirl. To distend a 
bladder. The full distended clouds. The warmth distends 
the chinks. To distend the thought. And now his heart 
distends with pride. 

to expand (tranf. unb intranf.) nadj alien SRidjtungen ausbreiteit, 
auSfpamteu, ausbefpien, fid) ausbreiteit, fidj auSfpannen, fid) 
ausbeljnen, aufgeljen, non ben £etleit eines $orper§ ober non 
bent gaitjen $orper; aud) figltrl. In dilating, expanding, 
and distending there is no addition of substance. To 
expand the chest; heat expands all bodies; a flower 
expands its leaves; flowers expand in spring; metals 
expand by heat. Knowledge expands the mind; to expand 
the sphere of benevolence. The heart expands with joy. 
The army expanded. 

to extent (tranf. unb intranf.) ausfpamten, ausbretten, auSbefyueit, 
ertoeitern, infofern ber Umfang ober bie Sdttge eittes $or= 
per§ (©ebietes) nad) eitter beliebigen 9iid)tuug grower toirb; 
aud) figiirl. To extend the boundaries of a country; to 
extend metal plates by hammering or rolling them. To 
extend the meaning of a word, one’s bounty or charity, one’s 
sphere of action, one’s thoughts. The prospect extends. 

2 lel)nlid) bie ©ubfiantioe dilatation, distention, ex¬ 
pansion unb extension. 

[to dilate, frj. dilater, (at. dilatare; to distend, lat. distendere; to 
expand, lat. expandere; to extend, frj. etendre. lat. extendere.] 


53. iltt&fcljcn. 

air bejeidjuet ben allgemeinen ©inbrucf, ber burd) bie aufjere 
grfdjeinuitg, ba§ 2tuftreteit eiiter ifjerfon meift ate 2luS* 
brucf be§ ^intern, and) ber 2Iffeftation, Ijeroorgerufen 
roirb; and) non ©ad)en. The truth of it is, the air is generally 
nothing else but the inward disposition of the mind made 
visible. Air signifies such a manifestation of character as 
is made involuntarily. An air of polite indifference. The 
air of a youth, of an old man. An agreeable, noble, offen¬ 
sive air; an air of composure; to give one’s self an air. 
Rooms which have always an air of comfort, 
mien bejeidjnet fontoljl bie aufjere ©rfdjeiuung (&attung), ate 
aud) befonbers ben angenontmenen ©efidjtsausbrud. What 
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winning graces! what majestic mien! She moves a goddess, 
and she looks a queen. With thundering voice and threaten¬ 
ing mien. To wear a mien. A mien of good humour; 
a sorrowful mien. 

aspect 2 lu$fel;en aU teitiueife unb d;arafteriftifd)e aufeere Cr= 
fd;etmtng, bie fid; bei sperfonen befonbers burd; Slide funbgibt; 
aud; non ©ad;en. The aspect of every one in the family 
carries satisfaction. A gloomy, a sorrowful aspect. Her 
aspect (of Patience) was serious but cheerful. The aspect 
of a thing is what it seems to mean or indicate. The 
heavens have a serene or stormy aspect. Tydides stood 
in aspect lion-like. We should greatly err if we were to 
suppose that any of the streets and squares (of London) 
then (1685) bore the same aspect as at present. 

appearance bie ©efamterfdjeiuung, ba3 ganje 2tu3fe(;en mit %\u 
begriff aller ©injelfjeiten, non ^erfonen unb ©ad;en; fobanu 
ber Stnfdjein, ©djein. To make a noble, a fine appearance; 
a beautiful, an unpleasant appearance. Wisdom enters 
the last, and so captivates with her appearance, that he 
gives himself up to her. To bear an appearance. To put 
on the appearance of virtue. The appearance of this 
stranger is not unlike that of your nephew. Appearances 
are deceitful, (fiefje 2 fublicf.) 

look 33ficf, hit trcitcrcn ©inne: ciufecrcS 2tu3fef)cn, 2lnfcf)cn, fict;e 23lid 3)a§ 
SSerb to look briicft bc[onber§ ttufcr „au3fel)en" natf) alien 9tid)tun= 
gen erfd)bpfcttb au§. He looks well, ill, good-humoured, an honest 
man; good-looking. 

[air, frj. bcSgL, lat. aer; mien, frj. mine, non mener? appearance, fr£. 
apparence, lat. apparere; aspect, frg. be3gl., lat. aspectus.] 


54. MuSfirfjt. 

view (ba3 ©efjett) als 33tid in§ fjreie; ber bein Stuge fid; 

barbietenbe, nal; ober fern gelegene ©egenftanb, ©egenb, Sanb* 
fc^aft; figiirl. 2lu3fid;t, ba§ 311 ©rwartenbe. To intercept 
the view of a person. A confined, bounded, vast, extensive, 
wide view. Aviewofa town or a street. Monte Salvatore 
commands a lovely view. From this bridge a view opens 
up truly stupendous — and one of the most perfect pictures 
in the world. Our views of advancement are sometimes 
very fallacious. 

prospect 2Iu3fid;t, ^ernfidjt, befonbers fiber einen roeit au$ge; 
beljnten 3taum (©egenb, Sanbfdjaft), ob man benfelbeu beuttiefj 
fiberfefien famt ober nidfjt; aud; ati 33ilb unb figiirl. A 
prospect of the open sea, the starry heavens. The top 
of Mount Holyoke, in Hampshire county, in Massachusetts, 
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presents one of tlie finest prospects in America. The 
prospect clears up, extends, spreads around. To take 
prospects in crayon. A fair prospect of happiness. 
Pleasures in prospect. Prospect is often better than 
possession. (Prov.) (ftef)e Sfnblicf.) 

burner!. 3>ie auf 3 n faff berufjenbe 5tu3fid)t: chance. There wag no 
chance that William would live through the night. He has no 
chance of winning a prize. 

[view, fr3. vue, lat. videre; prospect, frj. prospect, lat. prospectus.] 


55. 9tu§jtattcn. 

to endow ausftatten, ausfteueru; ftiften; ioivb im ftgiirt. ©time non 
ben natftrlidjen ©igenfdjaften, mit ineldjeit ber ©cfiopfer ben 
aJJenfd^en auSgeftattet, atigeroenbet. To endow a wife. To 
endow with privileges or substantial benefits. — To endow 
a college, hospitals, alms-houseS. — Man is endowed by 
his Maker with reason. Nature endowed him with a noble 
character and beauty. The gods endowed her with all 
their gifts. 

to gift mit benorpigtett (Sigenfdjafteit ansfiatten, begabett, nteift 
nut paffio. He is liberally gifted by nature in this par¬ 
ticular. He was gifted in a high degree with philosophical 
sagacity. Two of their gifted brotherhood. 

to endue (antfiun) auSftatten, auSruften; einem etroaS (in ber ^3Ijan= 
tafie) guteilen, befonbers in ntoralifcfyer unb geiftiger 23es 
jiefmng. To endue with moral qualities. Endued with 
royal virtues. To be endued with good qualities, with a 
good understanding, with all the perfections of all things in 
the world. His imagination endues her with every grace. 

SfntJtcrf. to indue antfjuti, ffcibcn: to indue a pair of boots; indued 
with robes of various hue; fiflurl. Hue endue: indued with intel¬ 
lectual sense, befoitbct® in bev gcljobenen ©prndjc. 
to endow, frj. douer, lat. dotare; to gift, ttfjb. ©ift (Mfit=gift); to 
endue, lat. induere.) 

56. SlluSftcUung. 

show ba§ aUgemetne Sort fitr irgeitb ettoas, bas jttr Sefidjtigung 
auSgefteUt toirb, befottbers non ftcineren Stusftellungen fitr ba§ 
^pubfifum im atlgemeinen ober nur fiir bie Tiitglieber ctner 
©efehfdjaft. There are poultry-shows, cattle-shows, horti¬ 
cultural and floricultural shows. A show of wild beasts. 
Public shows and diversions. 

exhibition bie offeittficfte, nteift grofjere 2ltt3ftettimg, bie befott* 
bers aus ©egenftanben ber ittmft, gnbuftrie, be§ ©etoerbes, 2 c. 
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befteljt, bie 2Beftau$fteUung. The exhibitions of the 
public schools. An exhibition of pictures, statues, of 
animals. An industrial exhibition. The Exhibitions of 
Loudon, Paris, Vienna, etc. Season-tickets may be obtained 
. . . at the Exhibition-Building. 

[show, nf)b. ©djau; exhibition, frj. exhibition, lat. exhibere.J 


57. <Si$ auSjeti^imt. 

to distinguish one's self fidj auSjeidjnen, mef;r letfteix al§ anbere, 
im guten unb im fdjtimmen Sinne. He distinguishes 
himself who gains honour. Oliver Goldsmith early dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the display of lively talents, and of 
that uncertainty of humour which is often attached to genius, 
as the slave in the chariot of the Roman triumph. He 
distinguished himself above the rest of the generals by 
his superior bravery. 

to signalize one’s self fid) in fjeroorragenber 2Beife au^jeic^nen, 
fid) l)eroortf)un. The knight of La Mancha gravely recounts 
to his companion the adventures by which he is to signalize 
himself. He signalizes himself who performs striking 
deeds, for which he obtains renown. 

[to distinguish, fr$. se distinguer, lat. distinguere; to signalize, ft' 5 . 
se signaler, lat. signum.] 

58. ©anb (cine* Suc^eg). 

tome ber 23anb bem 3nf)alte nad), infofern bie SCbteitung eines 
2Berfe$ oom ©d)riftfteHer auSgeljt. A tome may form many 
volumes, and a volume may contain many tomes. To 
bind two, three, four tomes into one volume. A more 
childish expedient than that to which he now resorted is 
not to be found in all the tomes of the casuists. 

volume ber 83anb bem aubern Umfange nad), infofern bie (Sin* 
teilnng eines 2Berfes oom 33ud)binber auSgeljt, ber ©inbanb; 
and) ftgiirl. A library is said to consist of so many thousand 
volumes, and a long work is divided for convenience into 
several volumes. I might fill a volume with the reveries 
of a sea voyage. Her eye read at once a whole volume 
of sorrow. 

[tome, frg. be§gl., lat tomus volume, fr$. be3gh, lat. volumen.] 


59. Sau. 

building ba£ 33auen, ber 33au, ba3 (fleine, grofte) jum 33etoof)nen 
ober ju jebem beHebigen 3toede beftimmte Sebaube, ba§ atl= 
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genteinfte uttb gebrdud;lid;fte 2Bort. Public and private 
buildings. The building of a ship, of a house. Henry VIII. 
took a delight in his buildings at Whitehall. The present 
building (the Mint). One of the most useful and complete 
ranges of buildings in London is the New Cattle Market, 
edifice ©ebdube, SSau, 33anroerf, befonberS ein gropes unb prad)* 
tige§ ©ebaube, ba3 jum ©etuoljnen (^3ataft) ober ju anbern 
(fjofjeren) 3tt)eden (jum ©ottesbienfte, jur 3fufben)aljrung non 
jtunftfdjiifcen, 2c) bient; oft faun building gletdj ridjtig anftatt 
edifice gebraudjt inerbeu; and) figiirl. The upper half of the 
edifice (Westminster Hall) is entirely of British timber. 
The building (University College) is in the classical style, 
and is one of the best edifices in that school of design 
which we possess. The edifice (St. Barnabas Church) and 
its surrounding buildings, priests’ and choristers’ houses, 
structure bie naturltdje ober funftlidje gufammeufefcung ber nets 
fdjtebenften Singe; bie 33auart; ein gro^erer Sail irgenb 
toeldjer 2Irt mit rceitiger 9iudfid)t auf ben ^wecf, al3 bie forgs 
faltige 3tuftul;rung unb bie innere ©inridjtung; and) figiirl. 
The structure of the globe, of a natural rock, of animals, 
of a mineral, of a poem or a discourse. An edifice of 
Gothic .structure. The highly interesting structure 
(Lambeth Palace). The monotonous character of the sur¬ 
rounding public structures. Westminster Hospital, an 
embattled structure of no great architectural character. 
— The citizens needed some public building ober edifice, 
(nid)t structure) in which to hold municipal meetings. The 
plans of an eminent architect were adopted, and the result 
is a commodious and handsome structure. — In the whole 
structure and constitution of things, 
fabric (ba3 3Eadjit>crf) ber lunfttooUc, planma&ig aufgefiifjrtc 33ait irgenb 
n>clcf)cr 9iri; gumeilcn tt>trb fabric ober structure glctd) ridjtig ciitgcinenbet; 
audb figiirl. (3>m gan^cn foimnt biefe§ 3Bort fcltcncr nor.) The late 
occupant of the see, Archbishop Howley, almost rebuilt the entire 
fabric. A Roman mosaic pavement, or London Bridge, is an elaborate 
fabric. If we may judge of the magnificence of Richard’s (II.) fabric 
(= Westminster Palace). Why, here’s a fabric that implies eternity; 
The building plain, but most substantial. The fabric of friendship, 
of laws, of the universe. The church of St. Peter’s at Rome is a 
stupendous fabric. 

[building, fietje to build; edifice, fry edifice, lat. aedificium; structure, 

fry ebenfo, lat. structura; fabric, fry fabrique, lat. fabrica.] 


60. ©auen. 

to build (tranf. unb intranf.) bauen, iff ba3 umfaffenbere SBort, 
fdjliefit to construct unb erect in fid; unb wirb von grofieren 




©egenftiinbcn angcroenbct; and; figiirl. — To build up fraftigen; 
to build on fid) uerlaffeu anf. To build a house, a church, 
a fortress, an organ. — To build castles in the air, one's 
hopes on air. To build upon sand. To build a reputation. 
— To build up one’s constitution, to build on the opinion 
of others. 

to construct jttfammenfepen; forgfdttig unb ptanmcifcig bauen, 
aufbauen; and) figitrl. To construct a ship, an edifice, 
machines, a violin. A most noble carved roof, of chesnut 
wood, most curiously constructed. — To construct a 
new system, a theory of ethics, a sentence, an equation, 
to erect in bie £ot)e ricfyten, erridjteu, auffitljren, aufldEjtagen, cr- 
bauen, briicft me£)r bie 2lrt unb 2Beife au3; figitrl. griinben, 
begriinben; aufridjten 2C. To erect a pole, a flagstaff, an 
altar, a column, a building, a house, a fort, a cathedral. 
The first theatre built .. . was that erected for Th. 
Killigrew. To erect a new commonwealth; to erect the 
mind, the spirit of a person. 

[to build, nf)b. bilbcn; to construct, frg. construire, lat. construere; 
to erect, frj. eriger, lat. erigere,] 

61. SBeBcn, jittern. 

to shake beben, erbeben, jittern, erjittern, riiljrt non dujiem 1111 b 
itinera Urfadjeit Ejer, ijt ftarfer at§ tremble unb inirb non ipets 
fonen unb ©adjeit angeroenbet, ba§ ailgemeiuere SBort; tranf. 
erfc£)uttern, fd)ittteln. And I shook-shook in every limb 
of my giant frame, as if I had been a child that trembles 
in the dark. To shake with cold, with anger, with terror, 
with aversion, with laughter, from weakness. His hand 
shakes. To feel the earth shake. — The walls were shaken 
by the battering-rams. To shake the resolution of a person, 
to tremble rnfd) unb untnillEurlicf) jittern, beben, befoubers nits 
gurdjt, nor .talte; non iperfoneit unb ©ad)en. I felt Leslie’s 
hand tremble on my arm. The Cambridge scholars trembled 
when they approached Epping Forest. The prisoner trembled 
and dared not behold. The voice trembles. Tunes 
tremble. Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the 
Lord. One star trembled and shook in the distant ether, 
to shiver befonbers nor $citte (o.u§ gurctjt) fdjauern, jittern. On 
icy Caucasus to shiver. Why stand we longer shivering 
under fear? The bleak wind of March made her tremble 
and shiver. That noise made me shiver, 
to quiver bejeidjnet eitt rafdjes, uubebeutenbes gittern (ber £eitdjen) 
eines £orper§ al§ 31efultat ber in bemfetben befinbticfien (Stas 
ftijitat. Again and again her small, quivering hands wan- 
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dered to and fro the inexorable door. Persons quiver with 
fear or with cold. To be seized with a quivering. I 
stopped, quivering at my own audacity. Lamps quiver, 
flashes of lightning quiver along something. Quivering 
lights. The flames go curling, spiring, quivering upwards. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
to quake gitteru, beben, riUjri bet Sperfoneu meift non erfdjlafften 
■JJiuSfeltt tyx, bet ©adieu aus -mangel an geftigfeit. To quake 
with fear, terror, cold, like an aspen leaf. I followed quak¬ 
ing, yet angry. The earth, a house quakes. The quak¬ 
ing mire, mud, moss. 

[to shake, agf. scacan, itt)b. fdjaufcltt; to tremble, frg. trembler, lat. 
tremere; to shiver, [tfjauent? to quiver, to quake, fcertubt. mit quick.] 


62. Scbeutuug, SBortfinn. 

meaning bie eittem SBorte, einer ©adje (nont ©predjenben, ©carets 
beuben) beigetegte SSebeutung. Take the words in their 
grammatical meaning, b. lj. rote fie bie ©rammatif nerftam 
ben fjaben mill. Void, hlanc, full of meaning. It is neces¬ 
sary to get the particular meaning attached to a word, 
nid)t signification. A word conveys this or that meaning. 
The meaning of a sign, character, or token. What means 
this shouting? What Nihilism really means remains a 
mystery. 

signification IBebeutung al£ eigentlidjer (allgemeiner) SBortfinu 
ober SBortnerftanb. It is necessary to get the true signifi¬ 
cation of every word. The proper, improper, metaphorical, 
general signification or meaning of words. The use of 
the word minister is brought down to the literal signifi¬ 
cation of it, a servant. The common or literal signifi¬ 
cation of a word, nidjt meaning, 
import (eigentl. bie ©infuljr); fobann bie nolle Sebeutung, bie 2Bid;? 
tigfeit, roeldje befonbers etn SBegriff (SBeridjt, SDoIument) eut* 
Ijalt (entljalten foil). A human habitation of a certain character, 
capacity, solidity, is the import of the word house. To 
draw near God' is an expression of awful and mysterious 
import. A writer must be acquainted with the full import 
of every term he has occasion to make use of. The import 
of a phrase, of expressions or statements, 
acceptation bie atfgemcin ait gen out mcne SBebcutung cine§ 333ovte§, cuter 
StebenSart, My words, in common acceptation, Could never give 
this provocation. A word in its proper acceptation. 

©benfo to mean, to signify tmb to import bebeuten. 

[meaning, ntjb. 9Weittuiig; signification, frj. bcSgl., lat. significatio; 
import, tat. importare; acceptation, frj. beSgl., lat. aecipere.] 



63. ©cbcntung, SBidjtigfcit. 

importance bie SBebeutung ober SBid)tigfeit, bie Sperfoueu ober ©adjeu 
an unb fur fid; Ijabeii (bie jebod) non oerfdfiebeneu ®efid;tas 
punften auS angefdjlageit nnrb), baa adgemeine 2Bort. A 
matter of the highest importance to the world. A man 
of great importance. To know one’s own importance. 
He that considers how soon he must close his life, will find 
nothing of so much importance as to close it well. 

consequence (^Jotge) bie anerfannte SBebeutung ober 2Bid)tigfeit non 
Sperfonen iljrer fojialeit ©tettung nadj; baa 9tnfef)en; non Sad)en: 
bie 2Bid;tig!eit in iljren gblgen unb SBirfungen. A person of 
high rank and consequence may not be of importance 
in regard to a particular matter. A thing of no consequence 
is a thing which ends with itself. To set up for a man of 
consequence. Of little consequence. The corruption 
of our taste is not of equal consequence with the de¬ 
pravation of our virtue. 

weight baa ©enfidjt, im eigentl. unb uneigentt. ©inne; fobattn bcr 
pofitiu f)olje ©rab non 2Bidjtigfeit, befonbers non ©adjen (2Bor= 
ten, Seroetfen, 2 c.), fettener non ^erfonen. A character of 
great weight. A consideration of vast weight. In such 
a point of weight. The finest works of invention are of 
very little weight, when put in the balance with what 
refines and exalts the rational mind. Each word has weight 
and consequence. 

moment 2Bid)tigfeit ala entfdjeibenber ©influft, befoubera non 
©adjeit (nidjt non $perfonen), bie niit unfernt SBofjtergefjeu, 
@lud 2 c. in 33erbinbung ftefjen; bod^ aud) abfolut oljne biefe 
33erbiitbung. A speculation of great moment. It is a mat¬ 
ter of great consequence that we should not delay our 
departure; for business of moment depends upon it; and 
the importance of your position will give weight to the 
expression of your views. A thing of no moment, of small, 
or great moment.* 

2le£)ntid) important toid)tig; consequential fotgeredjt, 
roidjtig = raidfiig tfjuenb ober eingebilbet; weighty fdpoer, 
roid)tig, geroid^tig unb momentous nudfiig, bebeutunganoll. 

[importance, frj. be^gl., lat. importare; consequence, frj. consequence, 
lat. consequents; weight, n^b. ©emidjt; moment, ftet)e 2(ugenblicf.] 


64. ©idj bcbienen, gcbrau^ett. 

to use, to make use of braudjen, gebraucfyen, ®ebrau<^ ntadjett, 
[id) bebienen, benufcen, bejeidjnet eine gtofiere Stueignung bea 
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gu oerroenbenbett ©egenftanbe^ ate to employ unb ift um^ 
faffenber ate biefe^; non ^erfonen immer irn oerad)t(id;en 
©htne. Riches abuse them who know not how to use them. 
(Prov.) Use soft words and hard arguments. (Prov.) Use 
your wit as a buckler, not as a sword. (Prov.) To make 
a good, an ill use of something. To use the right, the 
left hand in writing. Traitors are used (made use of), 
but not esteemed, (fiefje D?u£en.) 

to employ (eigentl. be[d)aftigen) gu einem Beftimmten 3roede ans 
roenbett, braudjett, gebraudjen, oerroenben, fanit non ©adjen ofter 
mit to use uertaufdjt roerben; non ^erfoiten be[onber3 im 
guten, fettener im fd)fimmen ©inne. We always employ 
when we use; but we do not always use when we employ. 
We use or employ means; we use or employ violence. 
Thou shalt not cut them (the trees) down to employ them 
in the siege. Language is employed for various purposes. 
A monarch negotiating with a foreign court would employ, 
not use, an ambassador. To employ a person in a dis¬ 
honourable way. 

to avail one’s self of [id; enter ©ad;e bebienen, [id; etraas gu SRufee 
mad;en, gu [einem SSorteite auSnftfeen. I availed myself 
of this opportunity. Dame Gurlay knew how to avail her¬ 
self of this imperfect confidence. The superiority of his 
talents enabled him to avail himself of these advantages 
with irresistible effect. Let him avail himself of his 
license. I availed myself of his talents in order to... 
^tiuncrf. SBebicncn (Sic fid) (bet £ifd)c) help yourself. 

[to use, [icf;e ‘Iftttjgcn; to employ, frg. employer, lot. implicare; to 
avail, frg. valoir, tat. valere.] « 


65. ©cfcljl. 

command 23efef;I, gel;t getuoljnlid) non ^erfoneu au§, bie etue Ijoljeve 
©tetlung einnetnnen unb infolge beffen mit einer entfpredjenben 
SRadjtootlfonnnentieit oerfetjen finb; in militarifdjer ©praise: 
baS Jtontmanbo; fobatnt bie ^errfd^aft, bie Sotmdfjigfeit. 
The Divine commands. The general gives commands. 
Achmet was strangled by the Sultan’s command. The 
captain then commanded his men to row up to that side. 
Mrs. Tetterby commanded Jonny to bring his sweet charge 
to her straightway. The regiment was under his command. 
Washington is as firm as if half the world were at his 
command. 

order 93efef)t, in roetdjem gerooljitlid) bie SHadjt unb SBiirbe nidjt 
liegt roie in command, ruofjl aber eiite auSgefprodjcne St3 e = 
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ftimmttjeit, roirb Ijauftger won ben geroofynticfjen 2lngelegerts 
ijctten be§ ScbenS angcroenbet; fobanti bie 93erorbnuitg unb 
bie S3cfte11ung. The inferior officers give orders. The 
master gives orders to his servants. The king ordered 
a great warrior to enter Scotland with a large force. Macduff 
ordered his wife to shut the gates of the castle. Upon 
this new fright, an order was made by both houses for 
disarming all the Papists in England. Orders from customers 
will continue to be executed with care and punctuality. 

©benfo to command befefjleit, gebieten, befefjligen, be= 
fjerrfdjeit; to order befefjlen, oorfcfjreiben, befteEen. 

[command, frj. commando, tat. cum unb mandare; order, frj. ordre, 
I at ordo.] 

66. ©cfrctctt. 

to deliver non Snmng, nom Rebel frei, lo<s ober lebig madjen, er* 
tofen; a us einer brfidenben Sage, au3 geffeln un ^ 33anben be* 
freien, ift ba§ allgemeine SBort, ineldjes amtafjernb aHe ubri* 
gen erfe^en fann. Deliver us from evil. To deliver a 
person from false imprisonment. He does not deliver the 
innocent. To deliver from captivity, from the fear of death, 
from caprices, from necessity, from tribulation, from danger; 
to deliver from a foreign yoke, one’s country. 

to free (of ober from) befreien, frei madjen, roirb befonbers ange= 
roenbet, toenn bas „frei madjen" non bent Snbimbuttm felbft 
auSgeljt; and) ftgiirl. The Britons never attempted to free 
themselves (whilst they were under the government of Rome). 
He freed himself from his engagement. To free from 
pain, from tyranny, from bondage. A man frees an estate 
from rent, from taxes. Memoirs freed from all suspicion 
of interpolation. 

to set free befonbers anbere, feltener fidj felbft non etroas frei 
madjen, befreien. I set my brother free from the engage¬ 
ment he had made. A king sets his subjects free from 
certain imposts or tributes. By this battle (at Bannockburn) 
Scotland was set free. 

to set at liberty in fyreiEjeit fe£en. He has great hopes of being 
set at liberty. Richard I was set at liberty after the 
payment of a heavy ransom. 

to liberate befonbers aus ber ©efangenfdjaft befreien, Sftaoen auf 
freien $ufs fefeen, freilaffen; audj figitrl. To liberate from 
prison or confinement. The inquisitor rang a bell, and 
ordered Nicholas to be forthwith liberated. To liberate 
prisoners of war. To liberate the mind from the shackles 
of prejudice. 

©refer, cn^l, Sipnoitymif. 
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to release tuirb roie to liberate angeroenbet; fobann non pl;i)fifd)em 
unb tnoralifdiem gmattge aller 2lrt. To release from obliga¬ 
tion, from debt, bond, torture, sickness, from sorrow, pain, 
or evil, from an accusation, from suspicion, (fiefje to content), 
to affranchise au§ ber Seibeigenfdjaft, ber ©flaoerei, non Unter* 
briidungen, roeldje gefe|lid;e ©anftion flatten, burd) eineit 
| p x it d) befreien; and) figittf. In the nineteenth century the 
Kussian cerfs were affranchised. Louis XVI. affranchised 
France from the religious intolerance of the church, 
to rescue oft in ber 23ebeutung: jemonb mit ©email au§ eiiter 
nafie beoorftebenben ©efaljt befreien, gleidifam einem anbertt 
feine SBeute abjagen, roobei man bie eigene ©idjertjeit, ja fogar 
ba§ Seben auf ba§ Spiel fe|t; retten; and) ftgiirl. To rescue 
a prisoner from an officer. To rescue a person from the 
hands of robbers. To rescue from the jaws of a wild beast, 
from the jaws of death; to rescue from danger, a ship 
from an enemy. Nineveh was rescued from the brink of 
destruction. 

to exempt roirb befonbers non 93 erpflid;tungen angeroeubet, meld;e 
ba§ SSaierlanb auferlegt, benett man aU mirflidjer ober an= 
gefjenber ©taatsbiirger dJedjiuing 511 tragen bat. To exempt 
from obligation, from military duty, from jury service, from 
taxes; bodb and): to exempt from fear or pain in ber feier= 
lichen 91ebe, in ber Spoefie. 

[to deliver, frj. delivrer, fplt. deliberare; to free, tit)b. befreien; to set 
at liberty, fepen 1111 b tat. libertas; to liberate, frj. liberer, tat. liberare; 
to release, frj. laisser, tat. laxare, itt)b. Iaffett; to affranchise, [rj. 
affranchir, tat. Francus, nt)b. S-raitte; to rescue, frj. recousse ititb 
recourre, [pit. reexecutere; to exempt, [ 13 . exempter, tat. eximere.] 

67. SBefricbigcn. 

to content befriebigen in bent ©intte non: jufriebenftetlen, einem 
etroaS red;t tnadjen; to content one’s self fidf) begniigen, fid; 
jufrieben gebett. Do not content yourselves with obscure and 
confused ideas. Pilate, willing to content the people, 
released Barabbas. He does not content himself with a 
little. Nobody can content him. Content yourself with 
my existence (Goethe to his mother), 
to satisfy (tranf., feltener intranf.) irgenb einem SDlaitgel, ob ge* 
boten unb gefefdid; ober nidjt, (node) ©eniige leiften; fobann 
ben bereefitigten 2 lnforberungeit jetnanbes tnillfai;ren/ iljnen 
nadifommen (@d;ulbner befriebigen :c.) The cravings of a 
hungry man are satisfied with very plain diet, in which 
there is no gratification in the palate. At last I can 
satisfy your curiosity. He (Harrison) had completed a 
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chronometer which entirely satisfied his own ardent ex¬ 
pectations. To satisfy wants, desires, claims, demands, a 
creditor; to satisfy an execution. What nature requires 
is to be satisfied. 

to gratify befriebigen: 9Sergttftgen bereiten, erfreuen, ergo&en; ben 
eblen ober uitebten Seibenfdjaften frofjnen. A father is grat¬ 
ified with the successes of his soil. An epicure is grat¬ 
ified with those delicacies which suit his taste. At length 
that desire (of license and revenge) was gratified. To 
gratify an itching ear; to gratify one’s curiosity, ambition, 
pride. The gratification of the senses. 

2 lef)nlidj contentment 3ufrieben(jeit; satisfaction ©enug* 
t[;uung, (norubergetjenbe) 33efriebigung; gratification (ooS* 
ftdnbigc) Sefriebigung, 2BiHfa|rung. 

[to content, fr^. contenter, lat. contentus; to satisfy, frj. satisfaire, 
lat. satisfacere; to gratify, frj. gratifier, lat. gratificari.] 


68. Segeljcn, Ucriiben. 

to perpetrate grobe Srrtitmer, abfdjeutidje 33erbrecf)en begefjett, ganj 
burdt)fu()ren; jebocf) aud; farfaftifd): to perpetrate a blunder. 
This deed perpetrated (he had beaten her brains out with 
a bar of’iron), he opened the trap-door to the cellar. He 
kept the doors of the palace with one hundred and sixty 
armed men, to insure the perpetration of the murder 
(Rizzio’s). — Even if the robbery were duly perpetrated, 
to commit mirb non $erbred)en ime perpetrate angeroenbet unb ift 
Diet gebraudjlicfjet al3 biefe3; fobann non ©eleibigungen, 33er* 
ftojgen, grrtiimcrn 2C. To commit a crime, an outrage, 
murder, treason, villany. To commit offence, blunders, 
error. When Byron’s heroes commit a crime, they march 
at once to it. This was, we believe, merely one of the over¬ 
sights which men setting out upon a journey often commit, 
[to perpetrate, fr 3 - perpetrer, lat. perpetrare burcf)}e£en; to commit, 
fr£. commettre, lat. committere] 


69. Segleiten. 

to accompany begleiten, ©efetlfdjaft teiften, cm3 Gfjre, 9in<ffid^t 
ober au$ $reunb|df)aft; non ©adjeu: mit etma3 anberem net* 
bunben, gteid^eitig fein. The king was accompanied 
by a number of his people. Thus accompanied with the 
attendance both of rich and poor, Lucy returned to her 
father's house. The present was accompanied with a note. 
Superstition has been accompanied with very fatal effects. 
I accompanied him with the violin. 
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to attend (on, upon) begleiten, befonberS non ber SMenerfdjaft itjrer 
£errfdf)aft gegeniiber; fobann im ©efotge jemanbes feitt, ju= 
toeilen um feitte SBefeijle entgegen ju nefjmen ober urn feme 
©ebiirfniffe ju befriebigen; uon ©adjen briicft eS bie golge 
auS. The earl is attended by two pages, two gentlemen, 
and four grooms. The old gentleman was attended by an 
old negro. The soldiers were attended by a multitude of 
artisans and slaves, who furnished them with all necessary 
supplies. Infirmities attend old age. His exploratory ex¬ 
pedition was attended with a treble difficulty, 
to escort ber ©etuadjung ober ber ©idjerfjeit inegett begleiten; audj: 
ein efjrenootles ©eleite gefien. To escort a baggage- 
waggon. Two frigates escort the convoy. I shall escort 
you home. They were escorted to the city of Canterbury. 
To escort a public functionary, or a lady. 

[to accompany, frj. accompagner, lot. ad, cum unb panis; to attend, 
frj. attendre, lat. attendere; to escort, frg. escorter, tat. ex unb 
corrigere.] 


70. ©egliirftounfdjcn. 

to felicitate begliidtuunfdjen, ift anbern gegeniiber nur eine 

feitsbejeigung obne tiefere SBebeutimg. Politeness felicitates. 
Felicitations are little better than compliments. We 
felicitate ourselves on having escaped danger. 

to congratulate bejeidjnet bie aufridjtige fyreube, toeldje man bei 
bem ©liide ober SBofjlergefin eines anbern fikfjtt. Congratu¬ 
lations are the expression of a genuine sympathy and joy. 
Friends to congratulate their friends made haste. To 
congratulate one’s parents on their birth-day. Con¬ 
gratulating you on the favourable issue of your under¬ 
taking. I congratulate myself on .. . 

(Sbenfo bie ©ubftantioe felicitation unb congratulation. 

[to felicitate, frj. feliciter, [pit. felicitare; to congratulate, frj. con- 
gratuler, lat. congratulari.] 

71. ©egraben. 

to bury -Dtenfcben mit ober ofjne religiofe getemonien begrabeti, ift 
bad allgemein gebraud)lid)fte 2Bort; uon £ieren unb ©adien etm 
graben, einfdjarren; and; figiirf. The body of the brave 
king was buried where lie fell. The Gauls often could be 
seen from the heights, burying the corpses of their dead. 
The body of the king was buried in Winchester Cathedral. 
He buries the talent he possesses. He buried his face 
in a big tumbler. To bury in oblivion. To bury one’s 
money. The dead cat was buried in the garden. To bury 
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the hatchet (tomahawk) = fyriebe fdjltefien. Buried like 
a dog. 

to inter begrabeit, beerbtgen, jur Grbe beftatten, in ©ruffe beifefcen, 
tinrner init reltgiofeit geremonieit oerbuitbett, ift etn jierlidierer 
2lu3brucf; audj figiirt. The kings of England were formerly 
interred in Westminster Abbey. The corpse of Henry V. 
was interred near the shrine of Edward the Confessor. 
To inter celestial hopes without a sigh, 
to inhumate, to inhume roeniger gebrdudjlidj, befonbers in ber E)bf)e= 
rett ^tofa unb in ber ^oefte, ift itttmer mit religiofen 3 etes 
ntonien nerbunbeit. Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of 
slain, inhume the natives in their native plain. No hand 
his bones shall gather or inhume. 

Gbenfo bte ©ubftantioe burial 23egrcibni§; interment 23e- 
erbtguitg, 23eftattung, SBeifefeitttg unb inhumation Seerbigung. 

[to bury, nfjb. Bergen, 93urg; to inter, frj. enterrer, lat. in unb 
terra; to inhumate, to inhume, frj. inhumer, lat. inhumare. 


72. Segrnfmis, 8etdjmbegdngni§. 

funeral ba§ ifiegrdbntS, baS Seidjenbegdttgnis ntit ben entfpredjenben 
geterlidjfeifen, geremonieu unb bem ©efolge; bie 23eftattung. 
The toll of the bell announced the approach of the funeral. 
King .Tames his funerals were performed very solemnly 
in the. collegiate church at Westminster. His (Micipsa’s) 
funeral was celebrated with royal magnificence by the young 
princes. The funeral banquet. 

obsequies 23egrdbnt§, Seidjenbegdngnis al§ lefde Gljre, bie man bem 
TSerftorbeiten erraeift, tnbern man ifjtr 511 ©rabe gelettef; ju= 
roeifett: ba§ potnpljafte £ei<$enbegdngnis. His obsequies 
(Lorenzo de’ Medici) were without ostentation (he having 
given . . . express directions to that effect). I will myself 
be the chief mourner at his obsequies. The idea of 
obsequies is that of respectful valediction; that of funeral 
is mournful ceremony. 

sepulture 23eftattung, 23eerbigung, 39egrdbm3, beutet mefjr auf bte 
2 lrt unb 2 Betfe ber 23eftattuug unb ber bamit uerbunbeitett firdj= 
lichen 3 cremor, ien To have the privilege of sepulture; 
a place of royal sepulture. “The common rites of sepul¬ 
ture bestow, to soothe a father’s and a mother’s woe. Let 
these large gifts procure an urn at least, and Hector’s ashes 
in his country rest.” 

$itr burial unb interment ftefje „begraben". 

[funeral, frj. funerailles, lat. funus; obsequies, frj. obseques, lat. 
obsequium 9iad)gief>tgEeit; sepulture, ftj. sepulture, lat. sepultura.] 
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73. Scgriff, ®orjieflung. 

idea ba$ mit bem geiftigen Sluge ©efefjene, bas burdj bie ©tune in 
ben ©eift getangte 33itb als ©egenftanb bes $Racf)benfenS: bet 
Segriff, bie 33orfteUung, bie gbee. Ideas are faint or 
vivid, vague or distinct. To form an idea of something. 
3m folgenben ©a£e ift idea unricfjtig angeroenbet: How infinite 
the fall of this word ... to its present use when this person 
“has an idea that the train has started”, and the other 
“had no idea that the dinner would be so bad”. Trench. 
Those who are deprived of the sense of hearing or sight, 
can have but very imperfect ideas of sound or colour. To 
gain new ideas. 

notion (bas £ennenlernen) ber 33erftanbe^begriff ate 33erbin = 
bung jtoeter ober tnefyterer 23orfte(Iungen (ideas), toeltfje in 
$otnt einer 33e(;auptung bargeftettt roerben. Notions are 
single or complex, true or false. A notion is true of which 
the ideas are veritably associated in nature; false when we 
associate ideas necessarily or naturally incoherent. Multi¬ 
tudes of words are neither an argument of clear ideas in 
the writer, nor a proper means of conveying clear notions 
to the reader. That notion of hunger, cold, sound, colour, 
thought, wish, etc. which is in the mind, is called the “idea” 
of hunger, cold, etc. 

conception (ba$ gitfanmtenfaffen) ift non roeiterem Umfange ate 
notion, infofern ber SSerftanb bie ©inge uermittelft gemeins 
fatner SERerfmale (©igenfdjafteu) auf biefelbe allgemeine Piaffe 
(Drtmung) juriicffiUjrt, in beftimmte ^Uaffeit einteitt. To form 
a distinct notion, to have a distinct conception of some¬ 
thing. We have only to read Mignon’s song, which was 
written before this journey, to perceive how trance-like 
were his conceptions (Goethe's) of Italy. To have an in¬ 
distinct conception of the Deity. The constituent ele¬ 
ments of a conception. You can have no conception 
of the distress caused by the famine. Words signify not 
immediately and primely things themselves, but the con¬ 
ceptions of the mind concerning things. 

[idea, fry idee, lat. idea; notion, frj. bcSgl., fat. notio; conception, 
fry beSgh, lat. conceptio.] 


74. fflcljauptcn. 

to assert befyaupten, cine Sefjauptung auffteHen mtb bie $o(gen ba* 
non auf fid) netjmen, etraas entfdpeben unb beftimmt ausfagen. 
He asserts a lie as another would assert a truth. Nothing 
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is more shameful . . . than to assert anything to be done 
without a cause. He did not hesitate to assert his in¬ 
nocence. To assert a right, facts and claims; to assert 
boldly. To confute an assertion, 
to maintain mit ^yefiigfeit unb Sefjarrjdjfett befjaupten, aufredjt 
erbatten; (cine 9)leiitung) nertetbigen, oerfedjteu. To main¬ 
tain views, opinions, arguments, rights, claims, one’s ground, 
post, station, character, purity, reputation. To maintain 
one’s assertion. In tragedy and satire, I maintain that 
this age and the last have excelled the ancients, 
to affirm befrciftigen, nerficbern, beftatigen, pofitib betjaup; 
ten, eiblicfj auSfageit; ©egenf. to deny. To affirm some¬ 
thing as a fact or proposition. I do not mean to affirm 
generally that reason is not a judge in matters of religion. 
Affirmations are apter to be believed than negations. To 
contradict an affirmation. He affirmed his statement 
upon oath. 

©beufo bie ©itbftantine assertion, maintenance unb 
affirmation bie 33ef)auptung. 

(to assert, (at. asserere an fid) fitgeit; to maintain, frj. maintenir, 
(at. manus unb tenere; to affirm, frj. affirmer, (at. affirmare-] 


75. Seljenbe, flinf. 

agile bebeitbe, flinf, fjurtig, roirb non ber lenten, elaftifdjen unb 
fdjnetten ©etnegmtg bes $orper£ im aHgemeinen gebraudjt. An 
agile man, animal, step. With agile hand. Turning and 
wheeling with the agility of a hawk upon the wing. A 
rope-dancer is agile. He threw himself on the earth with 
an incredible agility. 

nimble tuer mit Seiditigfeit unb ©efcfjnnnbigfeit baf)ineilt, audj non 
©adjeit. 0 friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet hasting 
this way. A female moves nimbly. Ovid ranged over 
Parnassus with great nimbleness and agility. Through 
the mid seas the nimble pinnace (©djaluppe) sails. Nimble¬ 
footed, pinioned, winged, witted. (©iefje fcfmeH.) 

©benfo bie ©ubftantioe agility unb nimbleness 23ef)enbig* 
feit, glinH;eit (gludjtigfeit). 

[agile, frj. bcegL, (at. agilis; nimble, agf. niman, n()b. ttef)men? 
munbartf. nim = docilis, tue(d)c§ aud) bie frii^ere ©ebcututtg non 
nimble itrnr.] 

76. ©eimmte. 

surname ber 23ei=, gunarne, ^ er iemanb neben feinem eigenen SJiamen 
nod) beigetegte 9?ame, btent fotnobl jur Unterfdjeibung non an* 
bern gleid)namigen ^erfoneit, aU aucb jur ©ejeiebnung tyvoox* 
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rageitber Seifiungeit ober auffattenber 5lorpereigenfd;aften; aud) 
im fdjlimmen ©inne. All those of the family of Caesar who 
bore the surname of Caius. In history he (Henry I.) is 
known by the honourable surname of Beauclerc. Frederic II., 
surnamed the Great. William, surnamed Rufus, or 
the Red. 

nickname Seinante im guten ttnb im fdjlimmen ©inne, Siecf;, Spotty 
©pipnatne. The people gave him (Edward I.) the nickname 
of Longshanks. Bliicher, to whom the soldiers gave the 
nickname of “Marshal Forwards'*. You nickname God’s 
creatures. 

cognomination 33einame aU eine 2Irt 5Citet r roeniger puftg. Pompey 
deserved the name of Great; Alexander, of the same cog- 
nomination, was generalissimo of Greece. 

Wntncrf. 2 )a§ cinfadjc name, jumcilcn title unb epithet, tncrbcu aud) 
in bcr SBebeutung non 53einamen int guten ober [d)lintmcn 0 innc 
angcioenbet. Alexander well earned the name and reputation 
of the Great. The title of bloody Queen (Mary). Alfred had 
a better right to the epithet of Great. . , 

[surname, fr^. surnom, lat. supra u. nomen; nickname? cognom¬ 
ination, lat. cognominare.] 


77. Seifpiel. 

example non ^erfonen ober ©adjeit, bient 3 itr 9iadjal)muug ober 
23ermeibung, jur Selefjrung ober 33 egrimbung; ©pempet, SDhtfier, 
33orbilb, 33orfd)rift. Examples are more useful than rules. 
To act upon, to follow examples. An example to be 
shunned. To quote, to set, to take an example. Their 
manner of drinking is setting a very bad example in this 
house, I assure you. For s example. 

instance ftettt ^anblungen ober ^uftcinbe, bie ber SBergangenljcit cuts 
geljoreit, a($ eingeltie^ Seifpiet eiiter 2 trt bar, tint biefelbe 311 
oeranfd;auttd)en. Men may be personally examples of virtue 
or vice, while their actions may be instances of virtue or 
vice. To reflect upon instances. An instance of gener¬ 
osity, of meanness, of courage, of cowardice. Most remark¬ 
able instances of suffering. The Roman history furnishes 
us with many extraordinary instances of self-devotion for 
their country. For instance. 

[example, fi' 3 . exemple, lat. exemplum; instance, fi* 3 . be$gl., lat. 
instantia.] 

78. Scifliimncti, cintmHigcn. 

to agroo etroas, ba§ eineitt angeiieljtn ift, be U, ftintmen, ba§ ge= 

rooijuticfje Sfiort; ©egetif. to differ, to disagree. He agrees 
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to every thing. I shall never agree to your conditions. 
To agree to an offer, to an opinion, to something that is 
proposed. 

to assent bcU, 511= ftimmen, Sorfdjlageu jeber 2trt betpflidjten, tits 
fofern man non ber SBaljrljeit, 9lidjtigfeit obet 3uldffigfeit ber= 
felben iibcrjeugt ju feiu glaubt; ©egenf. to dissent, to repudiate. 
Man cannot assent to what he does not believe. He de¬ 
clared that he would never assent to such pernicious 
principles. The king of England gives his assent to acts 
of parliament. To give a hasty assent, 
to consent kipftidjten, einmiHigen, feine ©imniHigung gekn, fid) 
einoerftaitben erflaren, ja fagen; ©egenf. to resist. King 
Edward consented to spare the town of Calais, on con¬ 
dition that six of its principal citizens should be delivered 
over to him. My poverty, and not my will, consents. 
The parliament consents to the measures of the ministry, 
to accede ben Horfdjlcigen ober 33ebingungen eines anbern juftimmenb 
kitreten, gteidjfam fein SBerblinbeter toerben, ju feiner ^5artei 
getjoren; ©egenf. to decline. To accede to a proposition, 
to a treaty. At last persuasion, menaces, and the impending 
pressure of necessity, conquered her virtue, and she acceded 
to the fraud. 

to comply (with) tDtllfafjrenb beiftimmett. We comply with the wishes 
of another, simply as such. The King firmly refused to comply with 
it. (the new demand of M. Benedetti.) 

©benfo bie ©ubftantfoe assent, consent 33eiftimnumg, 
©inroiHigung; compliance SBidfatjnmg. 

[to agree, frj. agreer, lat. gratum; to assent, frj. assentir, lat, assentiri; 
to consent, frj. consentir, lat. consentire; to accede, frj. acceder, lat. 
accedere; to comply, lat. complicare ober complere.] 


79. Seflagen, betocinen. 

to lament (tranf. unb intranf.) bejammern, bettageit, Hagen, inef;= 
ftagen, brfldt einen fjeftigeren ©djmerjen^ausbrucfj aus ah 
to deplore. A man laments a comparatively slight mistake. 
He lamented his errors. To lament crimes, the fate of 
a person. Jeremiah lamented for Josiah. The cries of a 
bird hovering round the nest from which her young have 
been stolen are lamentable. To lament in secret, 
to deplore betrauern, beiueinen, beflagen, briicft einen tiefercn, l;er= 
beren, {anger an I; alien ben ©corners au§ aU to lament. 
To deplore a loss, another’s conduct, one’s own. A man 
deplores what threatens to involve him in ruin. A mother 
deplores the death of her son. He who laments, grieves 
aloud; he who deplores, grieves silently. Individual suf- 
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ferers are in a much more deplorable condition than 
any others. 

(Sbenfo lamentable beraeinensroert, bejammernsrourbig; de¬ 
plorable beflagettSitmrbig, jammerooll. 

[to lament, frj. lamenter, lat. lamentari; to deplore, fr§. deplorer, 
lat. deplorare.] 


80. ©clebnt. 

to animate (einem $orper) gleidffam bie ©eele, ba3 Sebett einfjaudjeit, 
xt)\x beleben, befeelen; bie Sebfjaftigfeit jetnanbes, bie fid) bann 
and) auberlid) in SBlicfen, SBorten, in ber Semegung 2 c. jeigt, 
erfjofjen, fefct einen guftaub ber ©ragljeit, Untljdtigfeit, ©tei^- 
giiltigfeit oorau$; aufmuntern, anfeuern, and) itn fdjlints 
men ©inne unb non ©adjen. The soul animates the body. 
To be animated with life, sense, thought, with new hope, 
with new courage. He animated his men with words and 
gests. To be animated by a spirit of revenge. The marble 
of the sculptor appears animated. An animated conver¬ 
sation. The market was animated, 
to enliven beleben, ift ein fd)lid)tere3 SBort ate biefeS unb rairb be^ 
fonbers non ben auf bas ©emtit mirfetiben ©ingen augemenbet: 
betebenb, erfjeiternb anregen, erquiden; in pfjpfifcber unb 
moralifd&er SSejie^ung and) non ©adjen. The mind is en¬ 
livened by contemplating the scenes of nature. Mirth and 
good humour enliven a company. His presence enlivened 
every circle which he entered. The book will certainly en¬ 
liven and amuse you. Enlivening strains of music. To 
enliven a poem, a fire. 

[to animate, frj. animer, lat. animare; to enliven, nf)b. Icbcit.J 


81. ©elcibigutig. 

offence ift eine geringere, oft ganj imbeabfid)tigte SBdeibiguug, ein 
2tuftofj ober SSerftofi, bas attgenteinere 2Sort. Offence 
against decency, modesty, rules. What offence have I 
given you? Without offence to their memories. To take 
offence. A stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. 
Just cause of offence. Let not my words offend you. 
affront bie (grebe) befonbers in ©eringfd&afeung beftefjenbe Seteibb 
guug, bie 33efd)impfung, meift nor ^eugen. An intentional breach 
of politeness is an affront. To brook, to pocket an af¬ 
front. It would be offering an affront to your uncle. A 
mortifying affront. How can any one imagine that the 
fathers would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius? 
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Patience is the best buckler against affront. (Prov.) Af¬ 
front implies equality. 

insult Ijerausforbernbe Sefeibiguitg, SSefdjimpfung, SBertjoljnung, 
in ber 3lbfid)t, jemanbcn burd) SBorte ober jjjanblungen %\x be* 
mutigen unb Ijenmterjufepeu, ift ftdrfer aU affront. Railleries 
are an insult to the unfortunate. Narvaez having learned 
that Cortez was now advanced with a small body of men, 
considered this as an insult which merited immediate 
chastisement. To call a man a coward or a liar, is to 
insult him. 

outrage bie grobe unb geroaltttjdtige 33efd)impfung, bte ©email* 
tljatigfeit. Ease and insolent minds outrage men when 
they have hopes of doing it without a return. He spends 
his time in outrage and reparation. The victorious troops 
of Sylla exercised the most enormous and inhuman outrages 
(facinora) on the citizens. 

injury eiqentl. Unrcdjt, gcfjaben (ficfje leptcreS); fcltcncr: bie 33cletbigung, tueld)c 
in fcfjhnpfcnbcn, fdjmatjenben SBorten beftcfjt, burd) tt>cld)e bem 
troffenen llttredjt gefcpiefyt. To sustain an injury (ftrdntung). To forget 
old injuries. To put up with an injury. If thy brother or thy 
neighbour have offered thee an injury or affront, forgive him. 

(Sbenfo to offend befeibtgen, uerle^en; to affront £ro| 
bieten, befdpmpfen; to insult befdjimpfett, uerf)of)nen; to 
outrage geraaUtljatig beletbigett, gtoblid) befdjintpfen; to injure 
beleibtgen, fdjmiifjen. 

[offence, frj. offense, lat. offensa; injury, fr£. injure, fat. injurVa; affront, 
frj. beSgl., lat. ad unb frons; insult, frj. insulte, lat. insultare, in, 
auf etma§ fpringen; outrage, fr^. be§gb, fplt. ultragium, lat. ultra.j 


82. ©dimming. 

recompense bte fur eine Slrbeit, fur geleiftete £>ienfte angemeffene, 
entfpredjenbe SBergfitung; im metteren Sinner bie SSergeltung. 
Those who overrate their services, will in all probability be 
disappointed in the recompense they receive. I am well 
recompensed for all I have done. To me belongeth 
vengeance and recompense. The righteous shall be re¬ 
compensed. A recompense for danger (Sdjabenerfafc). 
reward (©egenlobn) S3elof)mmg, Soljn, meldjen ber 2Jlenfd; fur feine 
guten (bofen) SE^aten erroarten fanu; bie fur bie ©ntbecfmig 
eines SKiffetfjater^ be<s ginbers etne§ uerlorenen ©egenftanbes 2 c. 
auSgefe^te Selofjnung (Summe ©etbeS). Desert and rewards 
go not often together. (Prov.) The reward of unlawful 
pleasure is lawful pain. (Prov.) To confer, to deserve, to 
merit a reward. He offered them the whole plunder as 
the reward of their labours. A reward of £ 100 is offered 
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for the detection of the thief. Harrison received the prom¬ 
ised reward of £ 20000 (allowed by the act of parliament 
for the construction of a chronometer). 

[recompense, fr§. recompense, {pit. recompensare; reward, frg. re- 
garder, {pit. rewardum ] 


83. ©cmcrfctt, toaljrnrfjmcn. 

to notice ftiidjtig, oft umoUtfittlidj toaf)rne§men. He noticed 
several graves which had been decorated in the same man¬ 
ner. Friends notice each other when they meet. Of her 
vanity (Elizabeth’s) the reader will have noticed several 
instances in the preceding pages. People who have no 
curiosity are sometimes attracted to notice the stars or 
planets, when they are particularly bright, 
to remark beacfjten, b. 1). ben ©inbrucf beg SBemerftett, beg 2Baf)ts 
genommettett toeiter oerfolgett. Among these pictures I re¬ 
marked one by Raphael. To remark the manner of a 
speaker. I have often had occasion to remark the forti¬ 
tude with which women sustain the most overwhelming re¬ 
verses of fortune. To remark the habits and peculiarities 
of a person in domestic life. Did you remark the level 
of the thermometer yesterday at midday? 
to perceive erfemtetib toa^rnefpnen, getoaljr rnerben, inne toerben. 
We perceive a star move if we look at it attentively. We 
perceive the difference of climate. To perceive light, 
darkness, colours, the truth or falsehood of something. She 
perceived the error. To perceive the succession of 
things. 

[to notice, fr<p notice, lot. notitia; to remark, fr t v remarquer, uf)b. 

9 J?arfe; to perceive, fr3. percevoir, lat. percipere.] 


84. $cnad)ridjttgctt, bcfaitnt madjcn. 

to inform (tranf v felten intrartf.) benacfjridjtigen, mtterridjten, non 
Sfiatfadjen, bie jemaitb oorfjer nidjt loiffen fonute, unb bie oft 
feinen SBiffeitgfreig enoeitern, bag affgcmettte 3Bort. Religion 
informs us that misery and sin were produced together. 
We were informed of the commencement of the hostilities 
between the Persians and Turks. Our interpreter informed 
him who I (Baker) was. We take the liberty of informing 
you ... We regret to inform you ... He might ... in¬ 
form how he had been taught. 

to acquaint (to make acquainted) jemaitb mit ben ©injelfyeiten 
oon etioag befamtt mat^eit, gen an nnterridjten. Roscoe was one 
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of the first who made us intimately acquainted with the 
later princes and taste and talent of Italy. Misery acquaints 
a man with strange bed-fellows. (Prov.) She had acquainted 
him with the whole history of our flight, 
to apprise jetuattb non etinas (iut Dorans) &euacf;rtdjtigett, ba$ he* 
fonberS iniffeusioert, non befouberer 2Bid;tigfeit fur itjn ift. 
He apprised the commander of what he had done. One 
apprises a person of the time when he will be obliged to 
appear. To apprise a friend of danger. The general was 
apprised of an intended attack, 
to advise formed, offijied bewnfjrtcfjtigen, ©eridjt erftatten, melbeit, 
nttjeigen. AVe hasten to advise you of the death of your 
good friend. I would have you advised, Colonel Wellmore, 
of the danger you are about to encounter. We have the 
pleasure of advising you . . . 

[to inform, frj. informer, tat. informare; to acquaint, [pit. adcognitare, 
lot. cognitus; to apprise, frj. apprendre, led. apprehendere; to ad¬ 
vise, frj. aviser, [pit. advisare, lat. videre.] 


85. ©encljmen, ©ctragen. 

conduct ©ettefjmen, Stuffiifjrung, ©etragen ate ©rgebnte ititferer 
2 )enfung§art, unferer fittlidjen ©ninbfa|e; bie allgemeine 
©erfialtungSroeife, bie SebenSroeife. There are men whose 
conduct we do not approve, but whom we love more than 
many whose conduct is thoroughly admirable. The example 
of France determined the conduct of Sweden, then com¬ 
pletely subject to French influence. The maxims which 
guided his public conduct. To observe a sober and indus¬ 
trious conduct. 

behaviour ©enefimen, true e§ fid; in befonbern fatten buref) ^attb= 
lungett, meldje ber ©eobacfjtung anberer ausgefefct ober 
roeld;e gegett attbere gerid;tet fittb, funbgiebt; bie £anbfung§s 
roeife, ©erfiattungstuetfe. He had rewarded the soldiers 
with honours or money for their gallant behaviour. Queen 
Elizabeth’s behaviour was undignified when she gave Lord 
Essex a box on the ear. The behaviour of the whole 
school during the master’s illness was most exemplary. 
Behaviour in company, at the table, in public. 

demeanour ©etiefmieit mit befonberer ©eriicffidjtigung be§ 2tuftreten§, 
ber ^altung, bes (angenommenen) ©eftdjteausbrucfes iut ©erfefir 
mit atibern: ba§ a u fj e r e ©e it el; men. I particularly noticed 
one young woman of humble dress, but interesting de¬ 
meanour. A lofty, modest demeanour. His demeanour 
was singularly pleasing. The demeanour of a courteous 
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man springs from training and good breeding. The de¬ 
meanour of a judge on the bench, of a clergyman in the 
pulpit. 

Sbenfo to conduct one’s self unb to behave one’s 
self fid) beneljmen; to demean one’s self fommt nidjt fo 
fjaufig nor. He behaved himself insultingly briicft au§, 
baf? er fid) beteibigenbe £anblungen (gegen anbere) $u fdjul= 
ben fommen liefs; he demeaned himself insultingly briicft 
qu§, bafj bie 9trt unb SBeife feine§ ©erljaftenS anftofjtg roar. 

[conduct, ftj. conduite, lat. conducere; behaviour, nl)b. fid) geljaben; 
demeanour, frj, mener, [pit. miuare.] 


86. ©eoBadjtung. 

observance ©eobadjtung, at§ formeUe ober rotrfiidie Stiterfennung non 
©orfcbriften unb ©a^ungen atter 3frt; fobann bie ©efolgung, 
©rfiiltung berfelben. The observance of sacred days, of 
the principles of truth. The religious observance of Sun¬ 
day. The observance of rules, rights, ceremonies, laws. 
Some represent to themselves the whole of religion as con¬ 
sisting in a few easy observances. 

observation ©eobaditung, ift bie aufmerffame ©etradjtung eine§ 
©egenftanbe§, urn iijn genau fettneu ju ternen. To make a 
nice observation. The observation of the heavens, of 
the sun and moon. The talent or power of observation 
bie ©eobadjtungsgabe. 

[observance, fr§. beSgl., lat. observantia; observation, frj. be»gt., lat. 
observatio.] 

87. ©crauBen. 

to bereave berauben, entroenben, roirb meiftenS non fdjroer ober gar 
nidjt roieber ju erfe^enben ©ingen augeroeitbet, bie ein ©eftild 
be§ 2l?augel§ unb be§ ©erluftes gurudEIaffen. Mr. Peto was 
bereft of his excellent wife and two lovely children by the 
same illness. You have bereft me of my last hope on 
earth. The thieves had bereft the Englishman of his 
watch and rings. To bereave a man of his sources of 
comfort or happiness. 

to deprive bernttbeu, entjieljen, ift ein roeniger ftavfer 2fu§brtt<f 
ahs to bereave, roirb befonberS non abftraften ©egriffen ange= 
roenbet unb (dfst ein ©efiil)! ber (Suttaufdjung jiiriid. To 
deprive men of arts and scieuces, of history and letters. 
To be deprived of the consolations of friendship, of 
pleasure and indulgence. I shall be sorry to be deprived 
of your society. To deprive a prince of his dominions, a 
king of his crown. 




to strip briicft ein plbfclii^es, geroaltfames obev roillfurlidjes SBerarn 
ben cm3, non fonfreten uitb abftraften 23egriffen. To strip n 
man of his possessions, to strip one of his rights and priv¬ 
ileges, of his reputation. After the publication of her sentence, 
she (Queen Mary) was stripped of every remaining mark 
of royalty. To strip a clergyman of his gown, 
to spoil (of) (icion ItfaTit bevauben, pliinberit, ift feltcncr. They were most 
injuriously spoiled of all they had. 

[to bereave, nbb. bernuben; to deprive, fvj. priver, lat. privare; to 
strip, itf)b. flrcifcit; to spoil, frj. depouiller, lot. despoliare.] 


88. Scrcit, rafdj. 

ready (for, to) Qur redjteu $eit) bereit, fertig, met 311 etroas nor= 
bereitet (geriiftet), etroas ju tl;un, 311 erbulben geeignet (falflg, 
gefdiicft), 311 etroas geneigt (bereitroiflig) ift; met nid^t sogert 
in ber 3lu§fiU;rung etner ©adje: fdf)ne(l, raf; bereit, teidjt, 
bequem, fidjer, non ©adjen, ein umfaffenberes 2 Bort ots 
prompt. And be ready against the third day. Seven 
hundred men were soon ready to march towards Cuzko. 
Are you ready to go? Men maybe ready to fight to the 
death. There was no peril which he was not ready to 
brave. I am ready to undergo any danger. Ready in 
devising expedients. Ezra was a ready (gefdjicfter) scribe. 
A ready writer, workman. Are you ready to forgive him? 
Lord, I am ready to go to prison with thee. To be ready 
in reply; a ready apprehension, consent; ready wit; your 
ready mind, temper. Ready at hand. Ready money is 
ready medicine. (Prov.) All things are ready. A ready 
entrance has no obstruction. A ready (bequeme) weapon. 
A ready way to lose your friend, is to lend him money. 
(Prov.) Readiness of speech, of thought, of reply. 

prompt fdjnett (gleidjfam im oorauS) bereit, fdjneH fertig, prompt, 
rafd), roer nidjt 3 ogert, nid&t saubert, fdjuetl 3 Ut SCEiat fdjreh 
tet (oermbge feiner Gnergie), roer g(eid) bei ber £anb, fdfjlags 
fertig ift; im roeiteren ©inne: 511 rafi|, ooreilig. I am prompt 
to maintain what I said. I’m prompt to lay my crown at’s 
feet. Prompt assistance, obedience. Burke’s kindness to¬ 
wards Crabb was prompt and real. Prompt in executing 
a command, to listen to what is said, in payment, to ire, 
to anger, to fly into a passion. The promptitude of sug¬ 
gesting analogies. To answer a question with great prompt- 
ness. I was too hasty to condemn unheard, and, you, 
perhaps, too prompt in your replies. 
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©benfo bie ©ubflantioe readiness, promptness unb 
promptitude, (fielje fctjnell.) 

[ready, nl)b. bereit; prompt, frj. bcSgl., lot. promptus.] 


89. SSerg. 

mountain fommt nidjt mit bem barauf folgenben 3Jamen eines S3ers 
ge§ not, roof)l aber in 23erbinbung mit oieten anbern @ubftan= 
tioen unb Stbjettioen; aud) figiirt. Mountain is sometimes 
applied to a range of mountains. The mountains of 
Switzerland, of Scotland. Dark and sombre mountains. 
The White Mountains. — Mountain blue, mountain cat, 
mountain sorrel. — The Mountain, a portion of the National 
Assembly of France. A mountain of affection, 
mount in 23etbinbung mit einer fSejeidEjmmg (Stamen); fobann in 
ber ipoefie unb figiirt. Mount Sinai, the Mount of Olives, 
Mount Blanc. Mount of piety. 

[mountain, frj. montagne, tat. montanus; mount, frj. mont, iat. mons.] 


90. ®eri(tjf. 

account (ba§ Stufjafiten) ift eine SJiitteitung, moburdj ber ©acf)= 
oerfjatt eine§ einjetnen (perfontidfjen) ©reigniffes ober mefjrerer 
SSorfatte in itjrer ©efamtljeit bargefteltt roirb. Accounts from 
the armies in time of war. He gave us an exact account 
of the battle. The account of the Plague of Athens given 
in the history of Thucydides. Accounts may be vague, 
coming in from various and unverified quarters. 

report im roeiteren ©inne: ber Seridjt, roie baS ©eriidjt yef)t; irn 
eitgereit ©inne: bie SBeric^terftattung; reporter S9eri<$ter= 
ftatter. It was a true report that I heard in mine own 
land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. The reports of the 
heads of departments to Congress. A messenger reports 
to his employer what he has seen or ascertained. 

©benfo beridjten: to give an account unb to report. 

[account, Iat. computare; report, frj. rapport, Iat. reportare.] 

91. fBcrufjmt. 

famous bcriilpnt, omt iperfoneit unb ©adjen, bie in roetten ^reifeit 
befannt finb unb uiel non fid) rebett madjett, mefjr im guten, 
bocf) and) im fd;limmen ©inne: beriicf)tigt. The most famous 
sovereign that Sweden ever had, aud oue of the most 
famous in the world, was Charles the Twelfth. Men 
famous for their skill in polite literature. The famous 
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charter. Empedocles is famous for having been swallowed 
by a volcano, and Tarquin for having been expelled from 
Rome. Napoleon was famous. Famous for erudition, for 
eloquence, for military skill. A famous pirate, sportsman, 
celebrated beritfjmt, gefeiert, nrirb non bemerfenSmerten ©igenfdfjaften 
unb Seiftungen aller 3lrt angetoenbet, non betten man mit 
£ocf;adjjtung fprid^t; audjj non ©adfjen. Celebrated for the 
politeness of his manners. A celebrated author, poet, 
philosopher, artist, player, chess-player. A celebrated town 
with a celebrated university. William Penn, the son of 
the celebrated admiral. A name too widely celebrated. 
Raleigh, highly celebrated as a naval commander. Montague 
House, celebrated for its frescoes and furniture, 
renowned in grofcem 2Infefjen fteljenb, tn 9iatj unb gern mit 9tuljm 
genannt, rutjmgefront megen grower unb fjetbenmutiger Staten 
unb fjernorragenber (Sigeufd^aftert; audjj non ©adfjen. Joan of 
Arc is more renowned than known. A renowned king, 
warrior, statesman. The history of the famous is commonly 
better known than that of the renowned. Alexander was 
renowned. A chief renowned in war. Those only are 
renowned who are principals in great actions. Renowned 
as a hot and daring cavalry officer. A vast area, . . . 
renowned for peaches and snipes, 
illustrious Ijocfjberuljmt, erlaudjjt, foraoljt burdfj ben 9iang unb bie 
Sebensftellung, ate autfj burcE) SJjaten unb ©igenfdjaften, ift ber 
f)od[jfte 23egriff. Illustrious earls, renowned every where. 
Illustrious names, deeds, events, titles. Illustrious 
heroes, nobles. Illustrious assemblies. Lucius Cataline 
was descended of an illustrious family. The illustrious 
men of Greece. He (Johnson) joined the company of 
illustrious dead that sleep in silence under the stones of 
Westminster Abbey. Any man may become illustrious in 
peace or in war. 

[famous, frj. fameux, (at. famosus; celebrated, fr§. celebre, lat. 
celebrare; renowned, fr-$. renomme, (at. nomen; illustrious, frj. 
illustre, lat. illustris.] 


92. Scriiljruug. 

touch briicft forootjl bie $anbtung ate ben guftanb au§: bas 23e= 
ritfiren unb 33eruljrttt)erben. A thing is cold or warm, hard 
or soft, smooth or rough, dry or wet to the touch. The 
spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine. To feel a touch on 
one's aim. 

£ r efe r. engf. gpmmumif. 5 
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contact briicft nut einen 3 u ft an b au§, bcm jebocf) ein tnirfltdjeS 
©eritljren nid^t ftattfinbet. The basking sharks ($Riefenf)ai) 
will permit a boat to follow them without accelerating their 
motion till it comes almost within contact. I never came 
much in contact with him. The point of contact be¬ 
tween two things. 

[touch, frj. touche, itljb. jucten? contact, frj. bcSgl., tat. contingere.] 

93. ©efanfttgen, Unbent. 

to soften (trait f. it. intranf.) fanft, toeidj madjen, befcinftigen, tins 
bern, fanft (fanfter, mitber) tnerben, im eigentl. unb uneigentt. 
©inne, ba§ geioofmlidjere 2Bort. Their arrow’s point they 
soften in the flame. The softening air. Music can soften 
pain to ease. Time does wonders, and time and Lord 
Stockport succeeded in softening our Dolly’s tender scruples. 
To soften the feelings of a person. Try to soften him. 
He softened at the sight of the child, 
to appease (gum grieben bringen) fieftige Grregungen, Seibenfdjaften, 
©egierben alter 2lrt befd)toid)tigenb, tinbernb ftiden, jur 
9tuf)e bringen (feltener non ben Glementen). Submission 
appeases anger. To appease a father who is irritated 
against a child; to appease quarrels, wrath, violent anger, 
desires, hunger, thirst, the cravings of men or beasts. To 
appease the tumult of the ocean, 
to soothe ©djmerj, Seibenfdjaften (burdj fanfte, einfdjmeidjetnbe 
SBorte) getnoljnlid; ooritbergefienb (teilineife) Unbent, befanfti= 
gen, befdjtnidfligen. The lyre of David was able to soothe 
the troubled spirits to rest. To soothe one in pain or 
passion, a crying child, one’s pride. Soothed (= satisfied) 
with his future fame. 

to mitigate einer ©adje bie 9taut)igfeit, ©cfjarfe, £arte benefjmen; 
linbern (©djmerj), milbern (©trafen), befcinftigen (8orn); nidjt 
non fperfonen. To mitigate cold, the severity of the seasons. 
To mitigate pain, grief, passions, wrath, anger, trouble, 
anguish; to mitigate the evils or calamities of life, punish¬ 
ments, penalties. A judge mitigates a sentence, 
to assuage (nerfitfjen) uiiro non erregteu ©efiifjlen unb (fjeftigen) 
Seibenfcfjaften angetnenbet: linbern, milbern, befanftigen; im 
tneitern ©time ftillen. God will assuage thy pangs when 
I am laid in dust. To assuage grief, afflictions, angry 
feelings, wrath, the sorrows of a desolate old man. Refreshing 
winds the summer’s heat assuage. 

[to soften, lifjb. fanft; to appease, fvj. apaiser, tat. pax; to aoothe, 
agf. gesodhian; to mitigate, fvj. mitiger, tat. mitigare; to assuage, 
lot. nuavis - ] 
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94. ©cfcfjiiftigung. 

occupation bic Seftfcnaljme; bie 33efd^aftignng irgeitb roeldjer 2Crt, 
bie uns gttroeilen obet geroolinlid) in Slnfprud) nimrnt; im 
roeiteren ©imte: bie 23eruf§tf)atigfeit. A favourite occu¬ 
pation, which may be one of seriousness or sport. The 
occupation of a printer, of a farmer or mechanic. By 
their occupation they were tent-makers. He occupies 
himself with trifles. He has no regular occupation. An 
occupation in life, meaning a trade or calling. 

employment Sefdjciftigung, begeidpiet metjr cine beftintmte 2trt ltnb 
SBeife bie 3^ gut ober fdjledjt anjuroettben unb ju uer = 
roerten; fobann: ber anocrtraute SDienft. Constant em¬ 
ployment, constant occupation. The various employ¬ 
ments of life. How various his employments whom the 
world calls idle! The wise prove, and the foolish confess, 
by their conduct, that a life of employment is the only 
life worth leading. He employs his life in pleasure. In 
the employment of government, (fiefje ©efdjaft business.) 

To occupy one’s self, another fid), einen anbern be* 
fdjaftigen; to employ another einen anbern befdjdftigen. 

[occupation, frj. occupation, lot. occupatio; employment, frj. emploi, 
lat. implicare.] 

95. 83efd)Iieften, bcfHmtnett. 

to determine (tranf. unb intranf.) beftimmen, befdjliefjeit, fid) ent= 
fdjeiben fur etroag, fefjt eiite 2Baf)l jroifdjen t)erfd^iebenen 33e= 
roeggriinben norauS; ©egenf. to balance, to vacillate. I 
determine according to my purpose. This circumstance 
determined him to the study of the law, to start imme¬ 
diately. The court has determined the cause. He shall 
pay as the judges determine. 

to resolve (on, upon) befdjliefien; fid) entfdjliefjen, fe£t eitte ^aitbs 
lung be§ 2Biflen§ mit t>orI)ergef)enber Ueberlegung oorattS; 
©egenf. to doubt. He was resolved on publishing the work. 
The journey of my daughters to town was now resolved 
upon. It was resolved by the legislature. We resolve 
to carry out our determination. 

to decide (tranf. unb intranf.) furg abmadien, enbgiiltig beftimmen, 
unroiberruflid) entfdjeiben; ©egeitf. to waver. I decide ac¬ 
cording to my judgment. The court decided in favour of 
my father. Let us decide it now. 

to conclude on (upon) enbgiiltig befdjliefien. That which is con¬ 
cluded on is mostly followed by immediate action. (©ielje 
conclude fdjliefjeit.) 


5 * 



[to determine, fr£ determiner, lat. determinare; to resolve, fr$. re- 
soudre, lat. resolvere; to decide, fr£. decider, lat. decidere.] 


96. Scfdjulbigcn, anllagett. 

to charge (labett) attflagen, bef^ulbigen, jemanb irgenb etioas jur 
£aft tegen, bies ober jeites (oom SGerfe^en biz jum SBerbredjen) 
auf&urben, baz il;n felbft ober anbere fdfjabigt, baz attge^ 
meine 2Bort. I charge him with having indolently let slip 
many occasions of improving his condition. A young man 
was charged with committing a savage ... assault on a 
policeman. To be charged with dishonesty, with falsehood, 
with robberies, with crime, with manslaughter, 
to accuse jemanb formetl unb bffenttid) luegeu ber rerfdjiebetu 
[ten 23ergef;en ober SSerbred^en, bie anbere fdjabigen, anftagen; 
fobamt befdjulbigeu, tabcln, uorroetfen, mifftiHtgen. I may 
charge a man with a crime between myself and him, but 
if I accuse him of it, I make the charge a matter of 
publicity. He is accused of theft; to accuse one of a 
high crime or misdemeanour, of treason. Accusing is prov¬ 
ing, where malice and force sit judges (Prov.). Accusing 
the times is but excusing ourselves (Prov.). To accuse 
a person of ingratitude, laziness, dulness. 
to impeach eincn SBcamtcn bon Dbrigfrit toegcn offentlidj (megen 

Ocrlc^ung) anllagcit, 3 ur $crantmortung sicken. To impeach a 
judge, to impeach a minister of high crimes. They were both im¬ 
peached by a House of Commons. All tenants for life, or any less 
estate, are punishable or liable to be impeached for waste, 
to arraign eincn 5lngcflagten Dor ©ericf)t ftcllcn, 3 tnn $erf)br fitfjrcu, urn fid) 
ju ocranttoortcn; anflagcu, bcfdjulbigcu, im uncigcntl. 6tntte. Our Saviour 
was arraigned before Pilatus. Lord C. was arraigned for High- 
Treason. Censure, which arraigns the public actions and the private 
motives of princes. To arraign at the bar of public opinion. 

Sleljntid) charge, accusation bie Stallage, 33efd;utbiguug; 
impeachment offenttidje Stallage; arraignment bie <Stel= 
lung nor ©eridjt, bie Stallage, 33efdjulbigimg. 

[to charge, [tcl)c 9lngvtff; to accuse, fry accusor, lat. accusare; to 
impeach, empecher, fplt. impedicare; to arraign, fplt. arrationare, 
lat. ratio.] 

97. SBcficgcn. 

to vanquish beftegen, roirb geinolptltd) non Sldmpfen mit eiitem per = 
fottltdjett $etnbe augeiuenbet; figitrl. ubenninben, bemeiftern, 
bejtnutgeti. They vanquished the rebels in all encounters. 
Achilles vanquished Hector before Troy. Alexander van¬ 
quished Darius in one decisive engagement. This bold 
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assertion lias been fully vanquished in a late reply to 
the Bishop of Meaux’s treatise. To vanquish one’s re¬ 
luctance to duty. 

to conquer eroberit; t)ollftcinbig befiegen, non Sanbent unb ^Ser^ 
fonen; figiirl. ift conquer non ntel ausgebeljnterem ©ebraudje 
ats to vanquish. William I. conquered England. Edward I. 
conquered Wales. The Black Prince conquered king 
John of France. David conquered Goliath. And if you 
should conquer all mankind. To conquer resistance, 
evil passions, difficulties, opposition, reluctance, one’s own 
prejudices, aversion. 

to overcome befiegen, bie Dberljanb burd) fortgefe^ten Sffiiberftaub 
ober burd) Sift geminnen, irn eigentt. unb im nneigentf. ©inne; 
itberminben. Alexander the Great conquered the Persians, 
after having overcome Darius in three great battles. To 
overcome difficulties, obstacles, scruples, prejudices. To 
overcome evil with good. 

to subdue enbgiUtig befiegen unb untermerfen, im eigentt. unb im 
uneigentl. ©inne; unterbriiefen, bcinbigen, jabmen. Two 
years afterwards, he invaded (Henry V.) France, which he 
subdued. In the year 1041 the Danes were subdued by 
the Saxons. To subdue the soul of man, a stubborn child, 
the temper or passions, opposition by argument or entreaties, 
ferocity by tears. 

[to vainquish, frg. vaincre, tat. vineere; to conquer, frj. conqucrir, 
lat. conquirere; to overcome, nf)b. uberfommen; to subdue, tat. 
subducere.] 


98. Sefonbcr. 

particular befonber, eigen, bient jur SBejeidptung eiuer 2lvt ober 
©attung, fcbliefff anbere 2frten auS. To enjoy a particular 
privilege b. b- ein 33orred)t, bas non anbern 3Sorred)teu oer^ 
fdjieben ift. The particular circumstances of an affair. Is 
there anything new? No, nothing in particular. Eccentric 
men have particular habits. A particular occasion, 
observation. 

peculiar befonber, eigen, eigentiimlicb, mas mit anberem md)ts 
gemein bat, fid) non ibm unterfdjeibet, befdjranft fid) auf bie 
einjelne ^erfon ober ©a^e. So peculiar is Dr. Johnson’s 
English style.. The peculiar qualities of Voltaire. He 
has something peculiar in his deportment. That is pe¬ 
culiar to him. To enjoy a peculiar privilege b. b- 
23orrecbt, bas fein anberer bat. 

special bas ©injelne unb 33efonbere betreffenb, mas ju einern ziru 
jelnen beftimmten groede bient, fpegiett; baber im meiteren 
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©imte: oorjiiglidj. Any special revelation. A special 
Act of Parliament is one framed to meet a particular 
case. Special messenger, pleading, rule. Our Saviour... 
the special patron of the poor and afflicted. 

[particular, frj. particulier, lot. particularis; peculiar, frj. peculier, 
lat. peculiaris; special, frj. special, lat. specialis.] 


99. ffleftiinbig, forttoaljrenb. 

continual fortroaljrenb, roa§ intmer itneberfefjrt, fief) wieberfiolt; oft: 
in ununterbrocbener fReibenfolge, feltener in ber abfoluten 
SBebeutung oon ununterbrodfjen. To be exposed to contin¬ 
ual interruptions. Continual showers through the month. 
He sends prophets in continual succession. Continual 
tears, complaints; a person liable to continual applications 
for aid. The eye is delighted by a continual succession 
of small landscapes. Continual cheerfulness is a sign of 
wisdom (Prov.). 

perpetual ift nod) flatter al§ continual: in eitiem fortgetyeitb, 
fortbauernb; fobantt beflattbig, ununterbrodffen, infofern es 
(relatio) nie auffliirt; lebettslangfidf), ol)ne 6nbe. Per¬ 
petual disturbance, noise, intermeddling. Amusements and 
diversions succeed in a perpetual round. Life was to her 
a perpetual revel. The tyrant wished to stamp upon his 
victim a perpetual mark of infamy. The kingdom of 
perpetual night. Perpetual motion. 

oonstant beflanbig, briicft oft bie regelmaflige SSieberfeljr, 2Bieber= 
flolung au§; fobantt n»a§ feine Unterbrecbnng unb feine 93ers 
anberung erfeibet, immerroafjrenb; audj figiirf. Constant 
dropping wears the stone (Prov.). Liable to constant inter¬ 
ruption. Constant tokens of his friendship. A constant 
rain. The constant movements of the heavenly bodies. 
It will be the constant endeavour of a peaceable man to 
live peaceably. I felt a constant death. 

[continual, frj. continuel, lat. continuus; perpetual, frj. perpctuel, 
iat. perpotuus; constant, frj. bc§gl., lat. constans.] 


100. ©efliinbigfeit, grfligteil. 

constancy 23efldnbigfeit, toa§ SBeflanb fjat, mit 23ejug auf bie 31e i- 
gungett unb iprinjipien be§ 2Jlenfc(jen im ©egettf. jum SBattfeL 
mut (fickleness): bie ©tanbflaftigfeit, Untoanbelbarfeit; 
non ©adjen: bie medjanifcfie, uttoerdnberfidfie fllegetmafsigfeit 
unb ©informigfeit im ©egenf. ju variability. Without con¬ 
stancy, there is neither love, friendship, nor virtue in the 



world. The constancy of God in his nature and attributes. 
Constancy and contempt of danger. The constancy of 
creation. The constancy of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Leonidas was constant to the last, 
steadiness ©tetigfeit, bejeidjttet foroof)! bie geftigfeit, 23eftanbigfeit 
be§ 3«ft an ^ eS ©egettf. ju tottering SBanfen, als audf) bie 
geftigfeit be§ $anbeln§ im ©egeitf. $u wavering ©djjroanfen; 
audfj non ©adfjen. Steadiness of couduct. Great steadi¬ 
ness of mind. Steadiness is a point of prudence as well 
as of courage. A man steady in his principles, in his pur¬ 
pose, in the pursuit of an object. The steady course of 
the sun, of a ship. The steady breeze of wind, 
stability non ©acfjen, roa§ feften SBeftanb fiat, roa§ mdjjt letdfjt um= 
gefturjt toerben fann: ba§ geftftefien; non $erf often briidft es 
bie fjeftigfeit bes Gfjarafters au§, bie gegen 33eranbertid^feit ber 
2tnfic^ten fdjiiff; ©egeitf. changeableness. The stability 
of a throne. The stability of a constitution of government. 
Stability of character is essential for those who are to 
command. With God there is no variableness, with men 
there is no stability. A man of little, of unusual stabil¬ 
ity. Absolute stability is not to be expected in anything 
human. Youth has not so stable a character as manhood. 
Is then military despotism that which we are accustomed to 
consider as a stable form of government? 
firmness bie gefligfeit, fefte SBillenSfraft, bie nicEjt nadjjgibt, fid) non 
ifjrem ©ntfcfjluffe burdf) feme £inberntffe abbringen tafjt im 
©egeitf. $u weakness; non ©adfjen: bie 3)icfjtigfeit; aucfi 
ftgiirl. Without firmness a man has no character. A 
corrupted and guilty man can possess no true firmness of 
heart. Your noble firmness to your friend. Firmness 
of wood. Firmness of a union, firmness of soul, of pur¬ 
pose. Unshrinking firmness. 

Sbenfo bie 2lbjeftine constant ftanbfjaft, befiarrlidfj; steady 
feft, nidjt toanfenb, fidfjer, nidfjt fdfjroanfenb; stable beftanbig, 
nidjt neranbetftdfj, roa§ fief) ntcfjt riifjrt, ftet, bauernb; firm 
fiefie fefl. 

[constancy, frj. Constance, lat. constantia; steadiness, nf)b. 6tetig= 
feit; stability, frj. stability, lat. stabilitas; firmness, lat. firmus.j 


101. fBejlrijen, beljarren. 

to insist mit (Sntfdfjiebenfjeit unb SBittensfefttgfeit auf ber 2iuS= 
fiifintng einer ©acfje burdfj anbere beftefjen; bei etroaS oer* 
roeilen. My brothers insisted on my accompanying them 
in their afternoon walk. He insisted upon his friend’s 
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adopting it. He then informed me of my mother's death, 
and insisted on my returning home with him. My wife 
insisted upon her being called Olivia; upon the advantages 
that would result from it. 

to persist fjartnadig, oft eigenfittnig auf etmas, ba§ rein perfbnlidjer 
9fatur ift, befteljen, befiarren, befonbers non 2lnfid)ten, SBorfiaben, 
2lbfid)ten :c. To persist in belief, error, conceit. I persisted 
in my assertion, in my demand. He persisted in his re¬ 
fusal to appear again upon the stage. A boy may persist 
in playing and trifling. We sometimes, in spite of sound 
argument to the contrary, persist in the same opinion, 
to persevere trofe .ginbetntffe ftanbfiaft bei einer 3tidjtung befiarren, 
ausbauern, nusfjarren, urn feinen 3roe<f $u erreidjen. There 
are many who make good resolutions, but few who perse¬ 
vere in them. Those who persevere in doing well, will, in 
the end, be rewarded. Perseverance kills the game 
(Prov.). To persevere in study. He prosecuted his pur¬ 
pose with consistency and perseverance. 

?(inn erf. Sic brei SScrbcn lncrbeu and) abfolut ongemenbet: I shall in¬ 
sist, persist, persevere. 

©benfo persistency 33efmrr(idjfeit (©igenfinn) uitb perse¬ 
verance Sefmrrlidjfett, 2lu§baner. 

[to insist, frj. insister, lat. insistere; to persist, frj. persister, lat. 
persistere; persevere, frj. perseverer, lat. perseverare.] 


102. ©cftcigcn, jkigen. 

to ascend (tranf. itnb intronf.) befteigen, erfteigen; (jinauffteigen, 
Ijinatifj, geljen, =fa^ren, fteigen, bcriidfidjtigt raeniger bie 
©rreidjung be§ 3iele§, ols ba§ fyortberoegen nad) obeit; and; 
figiirt. To ascend a mountain, a ladder, the rampart. He 
ascended into heaven. To ascend the hill is merely to 
go higher up it. Higher yet that star ascends. Our in¬ 
quires ascend to the remotest antiquity. To ascend to 
our first progenitor. To ascend a river. 

to mount be=, er=ftetgen; fteigen, ljinattf=, auf=fteigen, beutet auf cine 
meniger betradjtlidie £of)e (jin al§ to ascend ttnb fdjtiejst oft 
bie ©rreidjung be§ ,gie(e§ in fid), mesfjalb audj „ein £ier be= 
fteigen" nidjt mit to ascend, fonbern ntit to mount iiberfefct 
mirb; juroeflen roerbeu bie beibett SBerba and) oljttc (Inter [djieb 
angetoenbet. To mount, to ascend the throne. To mount 
the walls, to mount a horse. The fire of trees and houses 
mounts on high. The tide mounts. Though Babylon 
should mount up to heaven. To mount up, to ascend 
a ladder. 
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to rise fteigen, atiffleigett, bri'nft cine fortiociljreitbe 33eioegung nadj 
often mil ftefottbercr SJerMfidjtigititg bes Slitfaitges au§, toeldjes 
ftet to ascend unb to mount nidtjt bet $aH ift; aud; figitrl. 
The tide rises or mounts. A bird rises in the air. The 
silver of the barometer rises. An air balloon rises when 
it first leaves the ground; it mounts higher and higher 
until it is out of sight; but if it ascends too high, it 
endangers the life of the aerial adventurer. Their real 
price rises in the progress of improvement. 

[to ascend, Int. ascendere; to mount, [rj. monter, lot. mons; to rise, 
itt)b. reifen.] 

103. fBcfutfjctt. 

to visit (nad) jemanb feljen) ati§ greunbfdjaft, au§ £ofli<f)fett 
ober cuts irgenb eiiter anberit SfftftcEjt ftefucfjett; fobamt fte= 
fidjtigeit, unterfudjeit, oifittereit. In her father’s lifetime 
he used to visit at her house. From six till eight he con¬ 
versed with those who came to visit him. At Florence 
Milton visited the blind old Galileo. The physician visits 
his patient. A ship visits a harbour. To visit fairs, the 
springs. A hishop visits his diocese. To visit the 
guards. 

to pay a visit eiiten 33efttdj aftftatten, auS jyreunbfdjaft, <Qof(idjfeit, 
au§ Dieugierbe ic. In a few weeks she returned (Milton’s 
wife) to her father’s house, seemingly to pay a short visit. 
B. Jonson paid at hree weeks’ visit to Drummond in Scot¬ 
land. Alexander himself went to pay a visit to the captive 
princesses the next day. I made, paid, gave a visit to 
Mr. N. 

to return a visit eittett ©egeiibefttdj madjett, einen 23efudj errotbern. 
When shall we return all the visits that were paid 
(to) us? 

to go to see, to come to see ftitb tit ber gerooljitltdjeit UmgangSs 
fpradie geftrauddtdje Stusbriide. 

to call upon, to give a call, to make a call etucit furjeit 33efudj 
madjeit, ftei jemanb oorfpredjeit. Some days afterwards he 
called upon me in the evening. 

to frequent SpCci^e alter 2Crt oft, ftaitfig ftefudjeit. He frequented 
the court of Augustus. The house lay on a frequented 
road. The coasts of England are frequented by numerous 
flocks of sea-fowls. To frequent a house, the fairs, a 
public place, taverns, a theatre, a club, a meeting. 

to haunt oft, fjitufig ftefudjen, meiftens iitt fdj ft mitten ©tune; 
Ijetntfttdjeit; fpufeii. Thieves, ghosts, and wild beasts are 
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said to haunt. The haunts of vice. To haunt assem¬ 
blies, groves. Thou yet canst love to haunt the great 
man’s board. Flatterers haunt no cottages (Prov.). The 
waste tracts .. near London were especially haunted by 
plunderers of this class. 

[to visit, frj. visiter, lot. visitare; to call, lat. calare; to frequent, 
frj. frequenter, lat. frequentare; to haunt, frj. hanter, agf. hentan, 
Ucrtu. mit fjeim.] 


104. S3ctrug, bctriigcn. 

defraudation her grobe SBetrug, her grobe Unterfdjlag ober Unters 
fd)teif, befoitbers nacfj eittem tm oorauS entroorfenen fplaite. 
The defraudation of rights and privileges, of the revenue, 
of the customs, of taxes, imposts, of one’s creditors. To 
defraud a servant of his wages, a neighbour, the state, 
fraud f)interlifttge§ SBerfaljren, utn bie SRedfjte anberer jit franfen tutb 
baburdj SSorteile fiir fid) felbft ju erlangen. By the successive 
failures of unlimited banks thousands have found that in a 
moment they may be reduced from comfort to beggary by 
the fraud, the folly, or carelessness of those who have 
managed their affairs (Sat. Rev.). If success a lover’s toil 
attends, who asks if force or fraud attained his ends? The 
power of Napoleon I — based as it was on force and 
fraud . . . 

cheat (cheating) 33etrug, bie Setriigeret (ba§ 23etriigen), befonberS 
non Shteignutigen uou geringerem SBerte, bie ^pretterei; bod) 
and) ba§ £intergef)en (bet ©tnne, 2 c.). To put a cheat 
upon a person. Cheat me in the price, but not in the 
goods (Prov.). He that cheateth in small things is a fool, 
but in great things is a rogue (Prov.). The cheating 
of one’s fancy. To prevent a cheat, 
deceit SBetritg au§ ©erooljnfteit, bem hunter eine boSiotHige Sfbfidjt 
ju ©ruttbe liegt, urn jit falfdjem ©laubeit jit ueraulaffeii, 3Sor= 
teife ju erlangen 2 c.; bie STaufdiung, ber STrug, bie fginterlift. 
Thus his whole conduct (Cromwell’s) was made up of artifice 
and deceit. The faces of men seemed to him as masks; 
he felt every where the presence of deceit. The deceits 
of eloquence. Deceit is in haste, but honesty can wait a fair 
leisure (Prov.). A course of deceit, an act of deception, 
deception 23etrug al§ beabfidjtigte ober jufallige £aufd)ung 
unb S3erii<fung ber Siitue nub be§ SBerftanbes, briicft foiooffi 
bie Danblung al§ ben guftanb auS. Spectral and other optical 
deceptions. A panoramic exhibition is an agreeable de¬ 
ception. Jugglers practise various deceptions. 
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Gbenfo to defraud etneit grobett 23etrug ober Uitterfdjleif 
madjen; to cheat betriigeti, grelleii, anfitfjren, befdjmnbetn; 
to deceive betritgeit, fjiutergeijeit, tdufdjeu (ftetje „taufdjen"). 

[defraudation, ft^. defraudation, lat. defraudatio; fraud, fr$. fraude, 
lat. fraus; cheat, tat. cadere? doceit, deception, fr^. deception, lat. 
decipere.] 

105. Setriigcr. 

defrauder Jtajfen*, Qott ober ©teuerbetriiger, ©Smuggler, ©d)Ietd)s 
Ijcinbler. 

impostor ber Setriiger, ber unter falfdjer SDZa^fe unb mit f filter 
StnmaBung eineu Setrttg, befoubers gegen eine ©efamttjeit au§; 
fibt. The false prophet and the pretended prince are im¬ 
postors. A fraudulent impostor. Our Saviour wrought 
his miracles frequently, and for a long time together: a time 
sufficient to have detected any impostor in. The adherents 
of York set up a succession of impostors, 
deceiver ber SSetriiger, ber oerftof)Ieu unto tin getjeimen, befonbers 
fiber einjelne feine 9?e{3e ausnrirft. The faithless friend and 
the fickle lover are deceivers. Men were deceivers ever. 
He is a most notorious deceiver, 
cheat ber fcbminbelljafte SBetriiger, in ber Umgangsfpra^e fjaufig 
gebraudjt. Airy wonders which cheats interpret. He is a 
great cheat at play. He was a cheat, without a spark of 
truth in him. They seemed to be (the East Roumelians) a 
set of obstinate, bloodthirsty, cunning cheats (Sat. Rev.). 

[defrauder, lat. defraudare; impostor, frfl. imposteur, fi)lt. impostor, 
lat. imponere; deceiver, lat. decipere; cheat, lat. cadere?] 


106. ffletriigerifd). 

deceitful betriigerifd), Ijintertiftig, ranfeooH, ftetyt in bemfelbeit 33er^ 
baltnis nne deceit. Deceitful thoughts. To measure a 
person by a deceitful scale. Fortune smiled, deceitful, 
on her birth. 

fraudulent irn grofcett SDiajsftabe betritgerifd). A fraudulent bar¬ 
gain. To be fraudulent of mind. A fraudulent pro¬ 
cedure. 

vintner!. Deceptive triigerifd). A deceptive countenance or ap¬ 
pearance. Language altogether deceptive, and hiding the 
deeper reality from our eyes. 

[deceitful, lat. decipere, nljb. Dolt; fraudulent, lat. fraudulentus.] 

107. Scute. 

prey 33eute, bie au§ Shrub*, ‘DJorbluft ober ^abgier geroatttbatig 
non Sflenfcfjen ober £teren gemac£)t rotrb; au|i ftgiirl. There 
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are men of prey, as well as beasts and birds of prey, 
that live upon and delight in human blood. The whole vast 
field of Alexander’s conquest became, ..., the prey to the 
most ferocious and protracted civil wars. The lion roars 
for prey. A book falls a prey to the worms. The heart 
is a prey to melancholy. 

booty bic non £eeren ober £eere§abteilungen gemacjjte unb al§ ge= 
fefclidj betradjtete $rieg$beute; aud) figiirl. An army carries 
off booty. To make booty. The Indians collected all 
the horses and booty they thought worth taking away. 
The diligent bee returns loaded with his booty. They pil¬ 
laged the churches and treasures of the place, in which they 
found an immense booty. 

spoil befottbers ba§ non (Sinjeluen gemadjte Seuteftiid, bag nteift aug 
bem perfimlidjen Gigeutum bes itbernumbenen geiubes Beftefjt 
unb ats geidjett be® Sieges unb ber ®l;re bient; aud) figiirl. 
Spoil is the gain of combatants. Xerxes had brought to 
Susa the spoils and the trophies of his victories. To re¬ 
turn laden with spoil and treasure. The spoils of con¬ 
quest. Among some savages the hand or limb of an enemy 
constituted part of their spoils. Metellus ordered the youth 
to be put to the sword, and delivered every thing up to 
the soldiers for spoil. The spoils from several obscure 
tracts of philosophy. 

[prey, frj. proie, fat. praeda; booty, ul)b. SBcutc; spoil, fat. spolium; 

frj. depouille.] 


108. SBctoeguttg. 

motion bie SBeioegung, befotiberg als batternbe ^aublung iitt ©egetif. 
jttr 9fuf;e rest, ift eiti abftrafter unb mel;r ioiffeitfd;aftlid;er 
33egriff; bocf; and; fonfret non eiiter einjeliten 23erocgung; 
figiirl. bie dleguitg, ber 2tntrieb. The laws of motion. 
The motion of the eye, of a machine, of a watch. Per¬ 
petual motion. Time is but motion. To be, to put, to 
set all strings in motion. A body of men in motion. 
Motion is life. He made a motion with his hand, foot, 
head. To do a thing of one’s own motion. Motions 
rising in the heart, in the soul, proceeding from God. 

movement ift fonfret unb bejeidjnet befonberg bie einjelne 23e= 
raegung in iCerbinbung mit ber ijjerfon ober @ad;e, non roetdjer 
fie auggeljt, fo roie bie 2lrt unb SBeife ber Seioegttng. The 
movements of the planets, of an army. A quick, slow, 
sudden movement. The motion of the heavenly bodies 
might be spoken of as well as their movements. A move- 
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ment of society. Some animals arc naturally graceful in 
their movements. 

emotion bic ©emiitS&eroeguHg. He spoke without the slightest 
emotion. How different the emotions between departure 
and return! He evinced great emotion, 
commotion bie fjeftige pljijfifdfje Seroegmtg, bie fjeftige ©emiitsbe; 
tneguitg. Wars and commotions. By a violent com¬ 
motion of the elements the stillness of the night was dis¬ 
turbed. The commotions of the water. He could not 
debate anything without some commotion, 
stir (bets Slegen) bie Seroegmtg, roetdje eine ©toning ober llnnijje 
fjeroorruft; audj ftgi'trf. To see the stir of the great Babel. 
There was a great stir in the company. 

[motion, commotion, fr$. be£gl.; movement, frj. mouvement; emotion, 
fi' 5 . emotion, alle 0. Iat. movere; stir, nl)b. fifirctt.] 

109. SJetocifett. 

to argue ben 9Setneis non etioas bttrd) 2BaIjrf($einIi^feit^grunbe ober 
©d^ufsfotgerung bartifjun, jet gen. Moderation in prosperity 

argues a great mind (Prov.). Such expressions argue 
ill-will. So many laws argue so many sins, 
to prove bie 2Bat;rf)eit einer 5C£)atfctd^e fo erfemtbar bartfjun, baft 
man nollftaubig banon ikfierjeugt iff, ba§ affgemeinere 2Bort. 
He proved his innocence. The existence of a God is so far 
from being a thing that wants to be proved, that I think it 
the only thing of which we are certain. Proof is the effect 
or result of evidence; evidence is the medium of proof, 
to furnish (to produce) evidence, to evidence belt Karen ttnb augeit* 
fdjeinlidjen Setneis ober Seleg ju irgenb einer SCuffleffung zc. 
bringen, tnirb gent non moratifdjen ttnb inteffeftuellen Sbitgen 
angernenbet. It is easy to furnish the evidences of 
Christianity. To furnish the evidence of a fact, of the 
integrity of a person. To afford evidence. If they he 
principles evident of themselves, they need nothing to evi¬ 
dence them. 

to evince burdj eiiten befonberit ttnb unumftofKicfjen (iiberroafti* 
genben) Setneis ettnaS bartljun. To evince the truth or false¬ 
hood of a statement. We must evince the sincerity of our 
faith by good works, gutneiten in bent Sinne non: an ben 
Sag tegen. He evinced great emotion. 

(Sbenfo proof Setneis uitb evidence bie Stugenfcfjeinlidjfeit, 
ber 33etneis burd) 

[to argue, frj. arguer, Iat. arguere; to prove, frj. prouver, Iat. 
probare, nf)b. pritfen; evidence; frj. evidence, (at. evidentia; to 
evince, Iat. evincere.] 
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110. ©ejaljlung, 8o!jn. 

pay bie regetmafrge 2 lugjaf)lung fiir beftimmte Sienfte (gelteferte 
2 Baren), befonberg ber ©olb, bie Sofjnung (ber ©olbaten). 
Pay-day, pay-office, pay-master. A merchant receives pay 
for goods sold. The daily pay of a private in the Life 
Guards was four shillings (1685). To be on, to draw 
half pay. 

payment bie einrnatige gafjlung (gegen aSorjeigmtg eiuer Jiedjnung, 
eine^ SBedjfelg, 2 c.) fiir getieferte 2 lrbeit, SBareti 2 c.; bie be* 
5 a I; It e ©ttmme. A payment on account. The tradesman 
receives payment. Received payment (alg Quittung). 
Too little payment for so great a debt. The payment 
of a heavy ransom. He has got his payment = recompense. 

wages befonberg ber ben Strbeitern, ©ienftboten jugefidjerte Sofpt; 
bod) and) bag ©efjalt non 33 eamten, bie ©ebufjren non Slboofaten, 
Slerjteu, 2 C.; aitdj ftgurf. The justices at Chelmsford fixed 
the wages of the Essex labouier. Weekly, daily wages. 
The servant receives wages. To pay high, low wages. 
The wages of sin is death. 

salary bag ©efjalt, bie SSefotbung. The salary flows out of the 
appointment. The regular salary, however, was the smallest 
part of the gains of an official man of 1685. The ambas¬ 
sador’s salary. 

stipend bie fontraftfid) feftgefefde Slugjafjlung fur Sienftegfeiftungen; 
im toeiteren ©tune: bag ©eljaft, bie Sefolbung, ber Sofjn. 
The stipend flows out of the duty performed. In fact, 
however, the stipends of the higher class of official men 
were as large as at present. This stipend (of a soldier), 
coupled with the hope of a pension, does not attract the 
English youth in sufficient numbers. The stipends of the 
most useful part of the clergy. 

[p a y, fr$. paye; payment, frj. payement, lat. pacare, b. pax; 
wages, fr,v gage, {pit. vadium; salary, ft'3. salaire, lat salarium; 
stipend, frj. stipendie, lat. stipendium.j 

111. 33ilb, ©cmiilbc. 

picture 33 itb im allgemeinen, ofjne bie 2 frt unb 2 Beife ber 2 )ar* 
fteHung 311 beriidfidjtigen; and) ftgiirl. Every kind of drawing 
is a picture, whether in pencil, crayons, or Indian ink, etc. 
The historian draws a lively picture. The poet has drawn 
an exquisite picture of grief. A picture is a poem 
without words. Speech is the picture of the mind. (Prov.) 
Vivid pictures of domestic happiness, rustic gladness. A 
child is the picture of his father. Picture-books. 
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painting bft§ 9)ialen, bie -DJaterei; fobatut bas ©emalbe, befonbers 
mit 9{ti<ffidjt auf bie SCuSfitljrung. A painting is a repre¬ 
sentation by means of colour. The paintings of Raphael, 
of Rubens. 

portrait ba§ portrait, bnS SSilb, befonbers ba§ SBruftbilb ettter 
5perfon. The portrait of a person, a photographic portrait. 
Portrait bust. 

image ba§ 33itb: 1. bie fyorrn ttnb ©eftalt, itt metier eine glerfon 
ober ©adje bargefteflt roirb, bas 3Xbbilb; 2. ba§ ©benbilb; 3. 
23ilb al§ 58orftelIuncj in ©ebaufeit; 4. SBitb als 91ebefigur; 
5. bie ©eftalt, in roeldjer ein ©egenftanb fi<$ jeigt, j. 58. im 
©piegel, im SBaffer, in ber (Sonne jc. Whose is this image? 
A stony image. — Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness. Children are sometimes the image of their 
parents. — To conceive an image of something. — When 
we want to render an object beautiful, or magnificent, we 
borrow images from all the most beautiful or splendid 
scenes of nature. — To see one’s image in a mirror, in 
a lake. 

likeness 1. bie Sleljnlidjfeit; 2. ba§ non SttenfcEjen, £ieren ober 
(Sacfien angefertigte 58ilb, bei bem man befonbers Slnfprucf; auf 
9lef)nlicEjfeit madjt. Do you find my likeness a good one? 
I took you for your likeness, Chloe. 

effigy 23ilb, 23ilbni§, baS oft nur roittfurlidje 21eljitlicf)fett barftellt, 
befonbers auf 9)Zfin$en, -DZebaiHen, fiber bem Sitelblatte eines 
58utf;eS, auf ©rabfteineu 2c. To burn or hang in effigy, to 
burn or hang an image of a person, as a mark of disgrace 
and contempt. 

[picture, tat. pictura; painting, lat. pingere; portrait, fo. be$gl., 
Iat. trahere; image; frj. be 3 gl., lat. imago; likeness, ftefjc like; 
effigy, fr^. effigie, lat. effigies.] 


112. Sittigung. 

approval 33iHigung aU ausgefprocfjene guftimmung, bie @e* 
nefjmigung, ©tnttnlligung (jur Slusfufjrung einer Sacfje). 
His conduct merits the approval of the world at large. 
It is certain that at first you were all of my opinion, and 
that I did nothing without your approval. The plan received 
the approval of the committee. To be anxious for the 
approval of one’s conscience. 

approbation 93iHigung at3 ftitlfcfjroeigenbe 3 u fti mmun 9^ 9^ nsr 
ftige Slufnafjme. A virtuous conduct will ensure the 
approbation of all good men. I am very sensible how 
much nobler it is to place the reward of virtue in the silent 
approbation of one’s own breast, than in the applause of 
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the world. We may be anxious for the approbation of 
our friends. 

[approval, approbation, frg. bcSgl., tat. approbatio,] 


113. ©ittbett. 

to bind bitiben, nerbinben, burdj Umfdjlingeti ober Umtoinbett ba§ 
SiiSetnanbergeljen, bte Srennung, bie freie 33eroegung nerfjinbent: 
feffeln; aud; in pftpfifalifdEier Sejieljung; figiirl. nerpflicfiten, 
nerbinben. To bind sheaves, a bottle of hay, a book. A 
wounded leg is bound up. To bind a captive. Attraction 
binds the planets to the sun. Frost binds the earth, the 
streams. The insane patient is bound in a straight-waistcoat. 
To bind by kindness, by affection. Commerce binds nations 
to each other. 

to tie fniipfenb bittben, onbtnben, feftbinben; figiirl. be= 
jeidjnet e§ meljv bie atifjern 23atibe, iBerpftidjtungen. The 
martyr is tied to the stake. The horse was tied to a 
tree, tied up in the stable. “It certainly is a delightful 
world!” repeated Nogent, as he tied his neckcloth. To 
tie a knot. My son, keep thy father’s commandments . . . 
bind them continually upon thy heart, and tie them about 
thy neck. Tied to rules. In bond of virtuous love together 
tied. 

Steljnlid) bond unb tie Slant). 

[to bind, nl)b. tnubcu; to tie, ut)b. 3ic()cit.] 


114. ©ittcn. 

to ask bitten, ift ba3 attgemeine SBort, mit bent oft bte SBegriffe 
bes 23egef)rens, S3erlangens unb gorbents nerbunben ftnb. 
He came to ask a blessing from me. You have .never 
asked me for a specimen of my skill. Antlionio asked 
the Jew to lend him three thousand ducats upon any interest 
he should require. I asked for information on the subject. 
You must ask his leave (permission) first. Might I ask you 
to accompany me? You ask too much of me. (ftefje 23ertangen.) 

to request ift ein t)oftid)c§ “to ask”, juroeilen mit benfelbett Stebem 
begriffen oerbunben toie to ask; es rairb bcfonbers gern bci 
fdjriftlidjeu Ginlabungen, in faufmannifdjen S3riefen :c. anges 
menbet. Request him to call on me to-morrow. He did 
it at my request. We request the favour of your com¬ 
pany at our evening party to-morrow. I request yon to 
favour me with some samples of linen-damasks, together 
with a price-list. 
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to beg briicft ein cm ftlid; eres 33itten au$ ate to request; ate 
Sdjlufc eiues $3riefe§ ift e§ nur eine geioafjltere &oflidjfeite; 
formel; fobann bettelu. He fell on his knees and begged 
for mercy from the magistrate. We may beg boldly or 
timidly. I beg you for your penknife. The lady begs to 
be remembered to all her friends. I beg to suscribe myself 
Yours truly. I beg your pardon. To beg for bread, for 
alms. 

to entreat bringenb bitten, befonbers burdfj ©runbe (ber 9toU 
tuenbigfeit) etroas ju erreid;en fud;eu. The Janizaries entreated 
for them as valiant men. It were a fruitless attempt to 
appease a power whom no prayers could entreat. A father 
may entreat a son to be more diligent for his own sake, 
to beseech bri'uft ettoaS mefjr SDringlidjfeit auS ate to entreat 
unb roirb befonbers angetoenbet, unt anf bas ©efi’tf;! einer 
*Perfon einjutuirfen: etfudjen. He besought him in the 
most moving terms. And I beseech you to come again 
to-morrow. I beseech your patience. I, in the anguish 
of my heart, beseech you To quit the dreadful purpose of 
your soul. 

to solicit urn etioas anfudjjen obet toerben, urn etroas na<$fudjen 
ober anljatten, ju ertangen fudjen. To solicit by labour 
what might be ravished by arms was esteemed unworthy 
of the German spirit. To solicit an office, a favour, 
to supplicate fnieenb bitten, bemiitig unb inftanbig bitten. Whose 
(God’s) mercy the most opulent of us all must one day 
supplicate with all earnestness of abject mendicity. We 
supplicate only superiors. A supplicating look. A slave 
will supplicate pardon of his master, 
to implore anflel;en. We may implore equals. To implore 
the help of a person. We implore thy powerful hand. Men 
implore from a sense of overwhelming distress, 
to crave fef)r bringenb bitten, juraeiten: ungeftnm nerlangen- 
I crave your pardon. Joseph . . . went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. Humbly on my knee I 
crave your blessing. To crave food, 
to pray bitten, entfpridjt nnferm beutfdjen Slusbrud:: SBitte, fagen ©ie 
nttr pray, tell me (please, tell me); bem englifdjen I beg, I re¬ 
quest, I entreat you; fobann: beten. To pray to God. 

[to ask, nl)b. fjeqcfjett; to request, tat. requirere; to beg, nfjb. be- 
gefyren; to entreat, fr§. traiter, lat. tractare; to beseech, nt)b. fudjen; 
to solicit, fr§. solliciter, tat. sollicitare; to supplicate, fi'3. supplier, 
tat. supplicare; to implore, frg. implorer, tat. implorare; to crave, 
agf. crafian; to pray, frj. prier, tat. precari.] 
t) r e \ t x, tntfL ©pnun^mif. 
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115. ©lid. 

look ©fid, ben man rnit bem leibfidjen ober geiftigen 2fuge auf 
einen ©egenftanb rtd^tet; al§ 2fu3brud be§ ^innern, ba§ aHge= 
meine 2Bort. Her look at her father went to his inmost 
heart. Cast a look back over the long reach of literary 
history. An angry, stern, savage, mild, severe, high, downcast 
look. To judge of a person by his looks. How in the 
look does conscious guilt appear. 

glance eigentt. ©fans, ©cfjimmet, Sicfjtftraf)!, bafjer aucfj bet tafdje, 
ffiidjtige, rneift abficfitfiifje Slid; bet ©egenftanb roirb beuttid) 
gefefjen. A glance informed him of all that he wished to 
know. They cast an excursive glance around. I could 
not help occasionally casting a glance behind me. At the 
first glance he seemed to be a nice man. A sudden 
glance, a furtive glance. One takes a glance of 
something. 

glimpse ©djimmer, Sidjtftraf)!, bet tafdje, flitdjtige, uttabfidjtfidje 
©fid; bet ©egenftanb roirb nidjt beutficf) gefefien. One catches 
a glimpse of something. To see by glimpses. To snatch 
a glimpse. A doubtful glimpse of our approaching 
friends. 

[look, immbartl. higen; glance, nt)b. ©laiij; glimpse, Derm, mil nljb. 
gtimmen.] 


116. Sliiljcn. 

to bloom in bet ©fitte ftefjen; figiitf. fdjou roie eine ©fume fein. 
It is an error to say that the aloe blooms but once every 
hundred years. He contemplated the blooming trees. 6 
greatly blest with every blooming grace. Pinks and roses 
bloom, And every bramble sheds perfume, 
to blossom ©fiiten tteiben; and; figiitf. That which blossoms 
in spring, will bring forth fruit in the autumn (Prov.). The 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose, 
to flower bfitfjen, roirb befottbers non ©lumen, rodfjreub to bloom 
non ©ffanjen iiberfjaupt augerocubct roirb; feltener figitrf. 
A flowering shrub, plant; the fuchsias, tulips are flower¬ 
ing now. When flowered my youthful spring, 
to flourish bfitfjcn, bli'tfjenb gebetljett, im eigentt. unb uneigentl. 
©inne. The full-grown plant flourishes. The spiry 
mirtle... flourishes. Literature, trade, a nation flourishes. 
The righteous shall flourish as a branch. 

[to bloom, nt)b. SSturnc; to blossom, ttfjb. SBfiitc; to flower, to 
flourish, frj. fleurir, lot. florcscere.J 
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117. SWuttmb. 

massacre fritljer b«§ Sotcit non Dpfertiereu, jefet ba§ gemeinfdjafG 
lidje 9Jieberme|eltt uieter (nteifi itttr) SKenfcfien, gefdjte^t au§ 
iibermafjtger SBilbljett; etitc uerrdterifcfje SlDfid^t fann, ntufi 
jebodf) nidjt babei su gntnbe liegeit. If James should be 
pleased to massacre them all, as Maximum had massacred 
the Theban legion. The massacre of the Danes by the 
original Britons. The most disgraceful massacres followed 
the death of the Gracchi. The ferocious assailants vented 
their rage upon the defenceless inhabitants by massacring 
them in thousands. 

carnage 23lutbab, in roctdjetn eine DJinffe tebenber SBefeti au§ 2But 
ober 931utbitrft in ©tiide geljatten roerben; fobann ba§ gleifdj 
getoteter Siere. He brought the king’s forces upon them 
rather as carnage than to fight, insomuch as the greatest 
part were slain. He had caught the scent of carnage. 
These mostly live on accidental carnage. 

butchery Slutbnb, bns mit eittem Slbfdfladjten, ©emefsel nerbunbett 
iff, unb roobei bie 9)2enfdjen, bte feiiten SBiberftanb meffr leifien, 
gleidjfam tote ©djladjtoiefi cm3 llnbarmfjerjigfeit, ©raufantfeit 
getotet roerben. The perpetration of human butchery. This 
house is but a butchery. Conquerors, the great butchers 
of mankind. 

slaughter beutet tnefjr auf bte .'oanbUing felbft, at§ auf ben 33eroeg= 
grunb berfelbett Ijin unb bejeidjnet ein umfaffenbes £infd)taditen, 
31iebermefeeln oEjite Unterfdjieb ber fperfon; fobann ba§ ©djladfs 
ten non Sfieren. His infantry was driven back with frightful 
slaughter. The women interposed with so many prayers 
and entreaties, that they prevented the mutual slaughter 
which threatened the Romans and the Sabines. He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter. To wade through 
slaughter to a throne. Suffer not yourselves to be taken 
and slaughtered like cattle. 

©bettfo to massacre nieberntadjen, ein Stutbab anridjten; 
to butcher unb to slaughter abfdjladjten. 

[massacre, frj. massacre, [pit. mazacrium, nt)b. mepgern? carnage, 
frj. carnage, lat. caro, carnis; butchery, fry. boucherie, rtfjb. SBocf; 
slaughter, nt)b. fdjladjteit.] 


118. iBobcn. 

ground 23oben al§ ©runb, @rbe im aUgemeirten, oljne dludfidjt auf 
bie 93eftanbteile; bie Dberftadje ber @rbe; ber 33oben (eines 
dimmers, einet ©trafie, 2 c.) ate fefter ©runb unter unfern 

6 * 
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{Jfitjjen, roorauf roir gefjen; audj figitrt. Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground. To till the ground. 
A mist watered the whole face of the ground. Firm 
ground. Your book is lying on the ground. — To gain, 
to gather, to get, to lose, to give ground; to stand one’s 
ground; to dispute, to bite the ground (in3 ©ro§ beifjen). 

soil 33 oben al§ obere ©djidffe ber 6 rbe, befoubers Ijiufidjtlid) ber 
fjrudjtbarfeit unb be§ 6 rtrage§; audi figiirl. The soil was 
generally such as required skilful and industrious cultivation. 
In 1685, the value of the produce, of the soil far exceeded 
the value of all the fruits of human industry. The soil 
here is very good. Native soil (9)Jutterboben). Good nature 
is the proper soil upon which virtue grows (Prov.). 

bottom SBobcn al§ unterfter Set!, itutere gdiidje eines ©egeitftanbes, 
eines 9taume§ (ber etroas in fid) fafjt); bag, roorauf etroag rul)t; 
bag 6 nbe; audf) ftgurl. The bottom of a trunk, cask, of a 
basket, of a well, of a ship. The bottom of a street, of a 
hill or lane; the rocky bottom of a stream. Chairs with 
leather bottoms. From the bottom of my soul, of my 
heart. To examine a thing to the very bottom; from top 
to bottom; to be at the bottom of something (griinblid) 
uerftefjen). There was a grave meaning at the bottom of 
his jocularity. 

floor bie glut; ber gufjboben; bag ©efdjofi, ©todroerf. The 
floor of a house, of a room. There is a needle lying on 
the floor. The first, second floor; ground-floor. 



119. ©oSljaft. 

malicious ift berjenige, roetdjer greube baran finbet, anbereit 311 fdja= 
ben, fie fdjroer 511 oerlefeen: I) 0 § f; a ft, fdjabeufrol), tiidifd;, 
orgliftig; audj uoti ©adjeit. Malicious slander is the re¬ 
lating of either truth or falsehood for the purpose of creat¬ 
ing misery. The disposition of the minister was so mali¬ 
cious against me, that he left nothing untried to compass 
my ruin. To take a malicious pleasure in any thing. A 
malicious foe, character, story, tale, observation, remark. 
Malice hath a sharp sight and a strong memory (Prov.). 
malignant bogartig, iibelgefinnt, roer leidjt baju gebradjt roirb, 
anbeteu 311 fdjaben; audj non ©adieu. Go not near him; his 
influence is most malignant, and it will affect not yourself 
only, but also your friends. Malignant spirits. A ma- 
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lignant climate, disease, fever, ulcer. The malignant 
vapours which rise from extensive tracts of land covered 
with stagnant water. This shows the high malignity of 
fraud. 

malevolent fibStoillig; ©egettf. benevolent. A person has a malev¬ 
olent heart. The malevolence towards those who excell. 
Malevolent affection. One who is malignant must be 
both malevolent and malicious. 

spiteful, despiteful (noli ©roll, Sroft) ift berjeitige, meldjer belt 
Sffiuitfdj fiat (oft auSfiifjrt) aitbere 511 pfageu, 311 qttalett, ifjiteit 
fogar 311 fdjabett: bosljaft erregt, tiicfifdj, Ijamifdj; audj 
ooit ©adjett. A spiteful child, feeling, remark, look, tongue. 
Spiteful malignity (rafftnirte Sosljeit). Pray for them who 
despitefully use you and persecute you. Preserve us front 
the hand of our despiteful and deadly enemies. Haters 
of God, despiteful, proud boasters. 

2 fefjiiticfj malice 33o§ljeit, Sfrglift; malignity S 8 o§avtigfett; 
malevolence SSoSnnHigEeit; spitefulness SBosljeit, geinb* 
fefigfeit. 

[malicious, fr^. malicieux, lat. malitiosus; malignant, lat. malignans; 
malevolent, fr£. malevole, lat. malevolens; spiteful, fi'5. depit, lat. 
despicere.] 


120. ©otfdjaft, Sfuftrag. 

message 2 fuftrag, Sotfcjjaft al§ mitnbficfye ober fdjriftfidje 

teifuitg, bie ooit einer iperfon an eine aitbere, af§ anttfidje 
offentlidje 2 )litteilung, bie uon einer ©taatsgeroaft tc. an eine 
aitbere gefdjicft toirb. Nor can I deny but I have some interest 
in being first to deliver this message. This is the answer 
which I am to carry back to an honourable message? 
Gently hast thou told thy message, which might else in 
telling wound. A message from the Lord Chancellor to 
the Secretary of State. 

errand ber einer iperfoit (S 3 oten) fpejiefl anoertraute Sfuftrag (ettoaS 
au§ 5 uricfjten, 311 fieforgen); iBotfdjaft al§'ganbluttg be§ Uebet= 
bringer§ eine§ 2fuftrage§. Bear his swift errands over moist 
and dry, O’er sea and land. An errand to buy something 
at the market. The servant went on an errand, carried 
an errand. They awoke him (Philotas), and made known 
their errand. The ships started cautiously on their er¬ 
rand. He told his errand. A person is sent on an er¬ 
rand to carry a message. Errand-boy (Saufburfdje). 
[message, frj, message, lat. missus; errand, agf. aerend.] 
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121. SBrcit, tocit. 

broad breit, bejeidjnet bie Sludbefjnung unit glcidjeu obet - Horpern 
roageredjt jut Sange; ©egenf. narrow; figiirt. ntit maitnigfaD 
tigeit SBebeuturtgeu. A broad ditch, plank, ledge (©dji<|te), 
ribbon. The brim of a hat is broad. Broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction. Broad deep rivers. The broad 
sunny sea. A broad area. Broad and open day. Broad 
compliments. Broad mirth. In broad speech. A broad 
conviction. 23efonber3 in ^ufammenfetptngen: broad-backed, 
breasted, eyed. 

wide roeit, breit: 1 . non grower Slusbejjnuug uad) atteu Slidjttmgen; 
2. non betrddjttidjer StuSbeijnung pifdjen ben ©eiten; 3. von 
beftimmt abgemeffener SSreite, in btefer Sebeutung beinafje ibeu= 
tifdj mit broad; aucfj figitrf. But a wide sea voyage severs 
us at once. The wide plain, ocean. — A wide road, high¬ 
way, path, passage. The wide folding-doors of the palace. 
— A table three feet wide. — The wider a man’s com¬ 
forts extend, the broader is the mark which he spreads 
to the arrows of misfortune. Men of strongest head and 
widest culture. Wide-mouthed, extended, spread. 

©beitfo bie ©ubfiantioe breadth uitb width SSreite, SBeite. 
[broad, nf)b. breit; wide nf)b. roeit.] 


122. Srtngcn, (joint. 

to bring 311 m diebenben bringen, f)inbringen, fjerbeibriugen, I;erbei= 
ttagen, non iperfonen tmb ©adjen. Bring me, I praj thee, 
a morsel of bread. He brought a hundred-weight of coal; 
bad, good news. They hurried away in search of Alexander, 
to bring him to the spot where Darius was dying. To 
bring to light, a thing into question (attf§ Xapet). 

to take uom Jiebenben roegbrittgen, roegtragen, forttragen, non 5per« 
fonen, non ieidjten unb fdpoeren ©acfieH, roirb oft ftatt carry 
in ber UmgangSfpradje aitgeroenbet. He was taken to prison. 
Take my luggage to the station. Take this pin, this 
paper to your mother. 

to carry fortbringen, fortfdjaffen, forttragen, ineift non fdpoereren 
©egenftanben; non gans ieidjten geroofjnlid; nur, menu man fie 
bei fid) fjat ober tragt; aud) non iperfouen, non 9>tadjrid)ten, 
23tiefen. He carried a heavy bag, an umbrella to his 
brother, to his neighbour’s. The ship carries piece-goods. 
Carry the child to her aunt. To carry tidings. Do you 
think I carry such things (the copy of verses) about me? 
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At present a single letter is carried to the extremity of 
Scotland for a peny. To carry an errand. 

to fetch Ijoleu, l;erbei()oteit non ©adjen; non ^Serfonen mit uitb olpte 
ben 23egriff bed Sragetid. I fetch a glass of beer. Go and 
fetch my hat. I fetch a boy who will run an errand for 
my friend. The servant fetched the baby. 

[to bring, itl)b. bringen; to take, ag[. tacan; to carry, lot. carrus, 
nljb. barren; to fetch, agf. feccan, n()b. faitgcn? faffcit? fed)ten?] 


123. S8rud). 

breach ber geiu alt fame 23ntdj, bie 33refdje; aud) figttvl. To make 
a breach in the fortifications. A breach of contract, cove¬ 
nant, promise, discipline, friendship, faith, of amicable re¬ 
lations, of domestic harmony. He desired no violent breach 
with the past. 

break 33rud) aid llnterbredjung, Siicfe. In deciphering imperfect 
manuscripts we frequently come upon breaks. Break in 
a cloud, break of day. Breaks and openings of the woods. 

fraction 33rud) aid matljeutatifcljer 21udbrutf; juroeilen and) figiirl. 
Common, or vulgar fractions; decimal fractions. The 
fraction of a unit into parts. The fraction of faith. 

fracture ber gemaltfame 33rudj non fjarten <Suf>ftanjen, bie aufjer: 
lid] bredfeu ober gebrodjeit merben. The fracture of a skull, 
of a bone. ($n ber -DHneralogie: a compact, a fibrous 
fracture.) A simple, a compound fracture (in surgery). 

rupture non meidjereu unb melfr elaflifdjen ©ubftanjen, bie innerlid) 
bredjen, reifeen; aud) figiirl. The rupture of a blood-vessel, of 
a fiber. The rupture of a treaty, of peace, of friendship. 
The parties have come to an open rupture. Although a 
rupture with Russia has been avoided, the country (Eng¬ 
land) has been involved in new responsabilities (Sat. R.). 

[breach, break, nljb. brcdjcit; fraction, fracture, fry bcdgl., lat. 
frangere; rupture, frj. beSgl., lat. rumpere.] 


124. Srufi. 

breast = the fore part of the body, between the neck and the 
belly, non -Dlenfdjen ttttb SCieren; fobaim bie roeiblidje SB r u ft 
unb figiirl. The publican smote upon his breast. They 
pluck the fatherless from the breast. “What is he like?” 
asked the inquisitiveness within my breast. The law of 
man was written within his breast. 
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chest (Jlaften) 33ruft, (ber SBrnftfafteu) im anatomifd&en ©tune. He 
describes another by the largeness of his chest. To have 
a strong, a weak chest. 

[breast, nljb. SBruft; chest, nf)b. SHftc.j 

125. sSBuntmiS. 

alliance 33unbni§, ift eine 33ereinigung sroifd&eu Siubimbueu, fyatni- 
lien, fparteien, ©tauten jit cinern gemeinfamen fjiuede u»ter 
gegenfeitiger 33erpflidjtung, baS aHgemeine 2Bort; aucf) figiirl. 
Matrimonial alliances; an alliance between church and 
state. The Romans procured themselves alliances more 
by conferring than receiving favours. As the blood flowed, 
it was licked by either party, and an alliance was con¬ 
cluded. The alliance of the principles of the world with 
those of the gospel. An offensive and defensive alliance, 
league ba§ ©djufs= unb Sirujjbunbnis, ift fotoofil offenfto at§ befenfiu, 
oft im fdjlitnmen ©inne unb nerfolgt ftets einen fpejieHen groecf; 
aud) figiirl. To enter into, to join a league. The Helvetic 
league. The Holy League (of France in the reign of 
Henry III. and IV.). Leagues are for the designing and 
malicious. A league is sought for victory, success, or gain. 
A general league, offensive and defensive, against the 
Americans and the Texians. 

confederacy ift meifiens ein politifdjes 33unbni§ jnnfdjen ©tanten 
jur gegeitfeitigen Uuterftiifeung ober sum gemeinfd)aftlid;en 23or= 
gefjen, menu ifinen @efaf>r non einem ©egner brofit; audj figiirl.; 
fobomt ber 33unb fetbft non iperfonen unb 33oltern. The con¬ 
federacy between the states of Greece. The history of 
mankind informs us that a single power is very seldom 
broken by a confederacy. Massachusetts organized a 
province, Virginia promoted a confederacy. The friend¬ 
ships of the world are oft Confederacies in vice or lea¬ 
gues of pleasure. 

[alliance, frj. bc§gl., Int. alligare; league, ft,;, ligue, (at. ligaro; 
confederacy, frj. confederation, fplt. confoederatio.] 


126. ©urget. 

citieen ber 23iirger enter ©tabt, ber bie ©eredjtfamen unb 3Sorred)te 
berfelbeit geniefjt, im ©egenf. ju einem gfremben, bei bent bied 
nic^t ber §all ift (aud) ber ©itpbiirger in Sonboit). 33efonber§ 
in 32orbanterifa: ber ©taatsbiirger unb freie SBafjlbuvger. A 
citizen of the United States of North America. The Mayor 
and Aldermen waited on their illustrious fellow-citizen 


(the Duke of Norfolk) with complimentary addresses. The 
family of a wealthy citizen. All inhabitants within these 
walls are not properly citizens, but only such as are called 
freemen. 

denizen ber naturatifierte unb mit bent 23itrgerred)te eerlieftene 2lu§= 
Itttiber; and) ftgiirl. Denizens of their own free, independent 
state. Free denizen of the world. The free denizens 
of the air = the birds. 

burgher (burgess) „ift bie jefd altfrcinfifdj flingettbe 23ejeidjnung 
bed ©tabtbiirgers, be§ ooUberedjtigten 3Jtitgliebe§ eiuer ftiibtifdjen 
Corporation ober eiue§ ©tabtbejirfs (borough) offer non engt. 
©djriftftellern in Grjaljlungen fiber nicEjt engtifdje SBerfjattniffe 
angeroenbet. We had indeed reason to be proud of the 
spirit which all classes of Englishmen, gentlemen aud yeomen, 
peasants and burgesses, had so signally displayed in the 
great crisis of 1588. Those mansions of the great old 

burghers (in London). A stout burgher of Flensborg. 
The king sent for the burgher. The burghers of Berlin 
(Boyle). 

[citizen, frj. citoyen, tat. civitas; denizen? burgher, nf)b. SSihgcr.] 

127. So, Weil. 

as ba, frattj. comme, briieft ben ©runb, bie 33ejiel)ung jroifcEjen 
Urfadje unb SBirfung meift jroei gleid) jeitiger Sfidtigfeiten 
toettiger beftimmt aits. As my friend was not at home, I 
went away. I did not like to mention the story, as I knew 
it would vex him. As I knew him to be out of town, I did 
not call. 

since (feit) ba ja, fraitj. puisque, fef$t ben ©runb ber meift abge= 
fcfytoffenen 2if)atigfeit als bem £orer befannt noraus. 
Since you have sent me the books, I shall keep them. I 
will do it, since you request me. Since your decision is 
made, I will say no more. Since he cannot be revenged 
on the ass, he falls upon the pack-saddle (Prov.). 

because roeil, au§ bem ©runbe baft, fr$. parce que, brfieft geroofpts 
lidj ben bem £orer nod) unbefannteu ©runb empftatifdj au§, 
ftelit befonbers auf bie forage why? I hid myself because I 
was afraid. Why is our food so very sweet? Because 
we earn before we eat. I did not write, because I had 
no time, because I was unwell. 

[as, n^b. alfo; since, nf)b. feit; because, by unb cause.] 

128. $ampf, Utaud). 

vapour im eugereu ©tune: gemtffe ©ubftanjeu, beren gerooljttlidjer 
3uftanb flfiffig ober feft ift, in elaftifdpfliifftgem, tuftformigem 
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3 ufianbe; popular: irgenb eine ficlitbare, in ber Suft fdjroebenbe 
©ubftanj (Sunft, -Rebel, Slaucf), ,§oljenraucfj); figiirl. baa fdjiteU 
SSergcinglid^e; bie iible Saune, (grille. Vapour is any sub¬ 
stance in the gaseous condition at the maximum of density 
consistent with that condition. Aequeous, mercurial vapour. 
The vapours of the atmosphere; a vapour — bath. For 
what is your life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away. To be in the 
vapours. 

steam im ettgeren ©inne: ber bei ber ©iebe= ober etner tioEjeren 
Semperatur erjeugte Sampf; SBafferbampf; popular: SBaffer 
in roolfem ober nebelartigem guftanbe. Steam is the vapour 
of water generated by heat raised to the boiling point. 
High, low, superheated, wet, dry, steam. Steam-engine, 
steam-boat or vessel. Ye mists that rise from steaming 
lakes. Let the crude humours dance in heated brass, 
steaming with fire intense. 

fcime -Raud), Sampf, burcfj 93erbrenmtng; befottbers ber Satnpf, 
Sunft, bie SluSbi'mftung eineS ga§|oltigen ^orperS; figiirl. 
2lufroallung, 2lu§brudj (einer Seibenfdjaft); eitle 3Sorfpiege(uitg. 
A fume of tobacco, of a dunghill. The fumes of new- 
shorn hay, of wine, of the stomach. To be in a fume. 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. A 
show of fumes and fancies. 

smoke IRaudj, Sampf, ber befottbers burcfj aSerbretmung oegetabi= 
lifdjer ilorper (£ 0 ( 3 , ftofjlen, Sorf, Sabaf, x.) entfleljt; bie 
roafferige 2lu3btmftitng, bie rote Raucb auSfiefjt. The smoke 
of wood, coal, peat, tobacco. What a dreadful smoke you 
make! As smoke, that rises from the kindling fires, Is 
seen this moment, and the next expires. 

[vapour, frj. vapeur, lat. vapor; steam, nicbcrb. stum; fume, frj. 
fumee, lat. fumus; smoke, nf)b. ©dpnaitcl).] 


129. Sanfbarfcii. 

gratitude bejiefd fid) mel;r auf ba$ imtere ©efitfjl bes Sautes, baS 
oft 3 u fief iff, urn e§ in 2Borte 511 tleibeit. After we had 
saluted each other with proper ceremony, we all bent 
in gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. To 
be overpowered with, to feel an endless gratitude. With 
what gratitude we feel the first return of health. Grat¬ 
itude is the best reward of benevolence, 
thankfulness bejeidjnet ben Slusbrucf bes Sanfes in SBorten. Our 
thankfulness is measured by the number of words. Give 
us that due sense of all Thy mercies, that our hearts may 
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be unfeignedly thankful. Thankfulness is temporary, 
and is the expression of our gratitude. Thankfulness 
is uneasy till it has acknowledged a kindness; gratitude 
till it has recompensed it. 

(Sbcitfo grateful nub thankful banfbar. 

[gratitude, frj. bcSgl., fplt. gratitudo, lat. gratus; thankfulness* 
nl)b. Sent!.] 

130. Sauer. 

continuance ift aftin, begieljt fidj alfo auf bie §anbtung ber Sauer, 
bie fyortbauer, baljer im ineiteren ©inne: bie 2lu§bauer. The 
continuance of the strife. Continuance of condition, 
habits, abode. Continuance of evil. But, alas, the honey¬ 
moon of a new ministry is always of short continuance 
in England. We see the anger of Achilles in its birth, 
continuance and effects. By patient continuance in 
well-doing. 

duration ift paffin, briidt affo nut ben guftanb ber Sauer, bie 
$eit, inaljrenb tneldjer etmaS bauert, au§. It was proposed 
that the duration of the Parliament should be limited. 
Soon shall have passed our own duration. Things of long 
or short duration. The duration of the world. Con¬ 
tinuance is inherent extension of which duration is the 
external measure. 

[continuance, lot. continuus; duration, (at. durus.] 

131. Sauern; bauernb, baucrfjaft. 

to last bauern, tnafjren, tattg e (unneranbert) forth eftetjen, foiuoljf 
con ber geit, a(§ aud) non ber ^altbarfeit: auSljalten, au’§* 
bauern, ba§ getnofottidje 2Bort. The reign of Alfred the 
Great lasted twenty-nine years. As long as the world 
lasts. The storm lasted through the night. This memorial 
will last for many generations. Under the violence of the 
waves, the ship will not last much longer. His force, his 
strength will not last. 

to continue fortbauern, fortnmfjren, anf)alien, non guftanben unb 
^anbfungen, bie nicfjt unterbrodjen inerben. The sound con¬ 
tinues. I shall not go out, if it continues to rain. The 
storm continues, and the foul weather lasts long. 

to endure unneranbert fortbefteljcn, fticf)= unb ftanbffaltcn, ift toeniger Ijdufig 
in biefer 33ebcutiutg, a(3 in bcrjeitigen non „crtragen" (ficf»c bicfcS). 

lasting bauernb, roa§ I a tt g e fortbeftefjt, befotibers non abftraften, 
fettener non fonfreten aSegrtffen: bauerfiaft, (jaltbar. A last¬ 
ing friendship, remembrance, effect. A lasting good or 
evil. A reasonable and lasting admiration. In the feudal 
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times animosities between families used to be lasting. A 
lasting colour. 

permanent fortbauernb, imtnerroafjrenb, road feme innere ober aufeere 
aSeranberung erleibet, road in bemfelbeit Suftanbe uerbleibt ober 
beftimmt ift barin $u oerbleibeit, feljr bauerljaft, fefjr 
Ijaftbar, non fonfreten unb abftraften Segrijfeu. A permanent 
monument is not only durable, but it is established so as 
to remain unmoved. A clerk has not a permanent situa¬ 
tion in an office. Permanent change. Eternity stands 
permanent and fixed. Nothing that is violent is per¬ 
manent (Prov.). 

durable baiterfjaft, road lange fjdlt ober roaljri, road burd) 58e- 
nulling ober ben ©ebraud) nid)t feic^t oerborbeu (jii grmtbe 
geridjtet) roirb, befonberd non fonfreten, bod^ aud) non ab= 
ftraften Segriffen. A durable material is oue which will 
bear wear and tear, weather, and the like. Durable cloth. 
Stone is more durable than iron. A durable memoi'ial, 
durable happiness. Our times upon the earth have neither 
certainty nor durability. States of a towering and du¬ 
rable greatness. 

enduring bauevub, anbaitcntb, lead unrcrihibert fortbeftcljt, triad '$rnfutigcn 
(in moralifdjcr SSejieljung) Oeftcfit. An enduring happiness, an endur¬ 
ing friendship. ?tud): an enduring substance. 

[to last, nf)b. Iciftcn; to continue, fvj. continuer, lot. continuare; 
permanent, frj. bcdgl., lot. permancre; durable, frj. bcdgl., lot. du- 
rabilis; to endure, frj. endurer, lot. in u. durare.] 

132. $cbatticm». 

to debate bad gitr unb SBiber einer Stufie £ e b f) a f t (ftreitenb) ei= 
brtern, oerfjanbefn, bebattieren (meift um bie 2Ba(jrf;eit unb 
9li($tigfeit berfefben feftjuftetten). The question was debated 
till a late hour. He could not debate anything without 
some commotion. Iu parliament men often debate for the 
sake of opposing the ruling party, or from any other motive 
than the love of truth. A hot debate of many hours. 

to discuss etroad rufjig erroiigenb befpredjeu, erortern, uerljanbetn, 
bidfutieren. To discuss questions of taste, of learning. 
Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when 
they discuss freely. 

©benfo bie ©nbftantioe debate unb discussion. 

[to debate, frg. debattre, [pit. debatare, fat. batuere; to discuss, 
frj. discuter, fat. discutere.] 

133. 2)emut. 

humility briidt eiite befdjeibeite SBitrbiguug bed eigeuen SBerted, 
ja fogar bad SSerjtdjten auf feme Sfedjte and unb tuirb befom 
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bers non ben ©ruubfafcen nnb bent 2luftreten bee 9kenfd)en ge^ 
braudjt; ©egenf. pride, conceit. Humility should form a 
part of the character of man. To be brought to a sense 
and a condition of humility. The humility of our Saviour 
was perfect, and yet he had a true sense of his own great¬ 
ness. Humility often gains more than pride (Prov.). 
lowliness briteft eiite geriuge SBitrbigung be$ eigenen 3Bertee au$ 
nnb bcjiefjt fid) meljr auf bie ©innefiart, ©emiitsart beS 9kem 
fdjen; ©egenf. ambition, high-spiritedness. Lowliness should 
form a part of our temper. Walk . . . with all lowliness 
and meekness. To be meek and lowly in heart. 
Humility is more reflective than lowliness, 
meekness 0anftmttt, S)emut, hit djriftlid)en Gttutc. 

@benfo humble unb lowly bemiltig, meek faitfL, bemiltig. 

[humility, frj. humilite, lat. humilitas; lowliness nt)b. Itegeu.] 


134, 2>enlett. 

to think benfen, im ©eifte etraagen, bas ahgemeine 2Bort. („®a£ 
SDenfen ift bie ber ©etbftreflejion faf)ige inbioibuelle Krafts 
aufeerung beS 2kenf djen," Prantl). Think much, speak little, 
and write less. Think to-day and speak to-morrow (Prov.). 
We may think on things past, present, or to come. For 
that I am I know, because I think, 
to reflect befonbers bie ©ebanfen auf oergangene ©eiftestfmtigfeit 
ober (Sreigniffe jurfidlenfen; bod) aud;: gegemoartige unb $u= 
funftige Singe reiftid) itberlegen unb ermagen. We re¬ 
flect upon what we are or shall be, have done or ought 
to do. We do not reflect enough upon our outward selves. 
When I reflect upon your past achievements, I have great 
hopes of victory. In every action, reflect upon the end. 
to meditate iiberbenfen, ttadjbenfen, nadjfinnen, 33etrad)tungen an* 
ftellen; aU tranf. 33etb: im ©iitne fjaben, beabfi^tigen. 
His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night. The poet meditates. To 
meditate upon the greatness of God. We meditate an 
excursion abroad. I meditate to pass the remainder of 
life in a state of undisturbed repose, 
to muse in 2k ufee uber etraas nadjfinuen, in ©ebanfen oertieft fein, 
briidt eine geringere geiftige Sljcitigfeit au<S aU to meditate unb 
mirb befonber^ non ber SBergangeufjeit angemenbet. The man 
muses on the happy events of his childhood. We muse 
so much on the one that we are apt to overlook and forget 
the other. He was musing on the vanity of his wife. To 
muse within one’s self. 
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to ponder (tranf. unb intranf.) bejeidptet ein lang an^altenbes 
9?ad)benfen iiber ernfie, meift perfonlidje 2lngelegenf)eiten. The 
man ponders on any serious concern that affects his des¬ 
tiny. While pondering thus ou human miseries. Mary 
kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart. 

[to think, n!jb. benfcit; to reflect, fr^. reflechir, tat. reflectere; to 
meditate, fr$. mediter, lat. meditari; to muse, fr$. muser, nf)b. 
s J 0 htfte; to ponder, frj. ponderer, (at. ponderare.] 

135. 2)itf. 

thick bid, toa§ oiel SMaffe fjat, umfangreid; ift; ©egenf. thin biinn; 
aud) figurt.; fobarrn in 33erbinbung utit enter Sttafcbeftimmung. 
The people were gathered thick together. Thick ivy, 
cloth, paper, trees. A thick utterance. Favours came thick 
upon him. Through thick and thin. A piece of timber 
seven inches thick. Thick-headed, -necked, -nosed. Thick 
air, thick vapours, thick weather, a thick fog, a thick 
misty day bejeidjnen gleidjfam bie greifbare, ben Drganeu 
befdpuerlid) fattenbe 3Jiaffe. 

dense bid)t, bid non aHetn, beffen £ei(e nafje jufammen gebrangt 
finb im ©egenf. ju rare burnt, loder, tnirb befonber$ non ber 
2ltmofpf)are angetnenbet. Dense and impure vapours. Dense 
air, dense clouds. We have had lately such stupid mists, 
fogs, and perpetual density .. . 

[thick, nfjb. biff; dense, fi’ 3 . beScff., lat. densus.] 


136. 2>ictter. 

servant gang allgetnein: ber SDiener, SBebiente, bie ©ienerin, ber 
Stuedff, bie 9Jtagb; afe ^ofli^feit^bejeigung; im plural oft: 
bie 3)ienerfd)aft (bie SDienftBoten). A good servant should 
have good wages (Prov.). If you would have a faithful 
servant, and one whom you like, serve yourself. Servants 
will not be diligent, where the master's negligent (Prov.). 
A servant-girl; a man-, a maid-servant. Our betters 
tell us they are our humble servants, but understand 
us to be their slaves. Your most obedient servant, 
domestic (jum $aufe gefjorig) ber in einent ipaufe, einer gamilie 
tljatfadjlid), roirflid) nerroenbete SDietter, ber Sienftbote, 
ber §au3genof3. Montezuma was attended by his own 
domestics. The master labours and leads an anxious life, 
to secure plenty and ease to the domestic. A servant 
. . . lives as a kind of foreigner under the same roof, a 
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domestic, and yet a stranger too. A farm servant, or 
a gardener is not strictly speaking, a domestic, 
menial 2)icncr fill* gcringcrc, ntcbrtgc ^Irbcitcit im .'paufc fctbft; menials 

fiubc; am Ijdiifigftcn fiitbct ftdf) ba$ $lbjcft. menial mit barauf folgcnbcm 
servant. Some were his (King Charles’s) own menial servants, and 
ato bread at his table before they lifted up their heel against him. 
To employ a menial. Many lords of manors had received an edu¬ 
cation differing little from that of their menial servants (1685). 

[servant, frj. servant, servante, lat. servire; domestic, fry domestique, 
lat. domesticus; menial?] 


137. Soppclfitmig, jtocibeutig. 

ambiguous boppelfimug, gineibeutig, infofern e§ einen cine 

Ungeroififieit in bev 2luffaffung julafet, auf mefjrere 3trten ge* 
bentet tnerben faun. What is ambiguous is a mere blunder 
of language. Taking advantage of a sentence or word that 
might be ambiguous or doubtful. The histories of heathen 
nations are full of confusion and ambiguity, 
equivocal gnietbeutig, infofern e<3 jtd ei ®eutungen juld^t. ©in 
SluSbrud ober Stusfprud) fnnn groei gleid; flare ©ebanfen, ober 
einen ffaren unb einen toeniger ftaren ©ebanfen, einen guten 
ober einen fdjlimmen ©inn entf)atten. What is equivocal 
is usually intended to deceive, though it may occur at times 
from mere inadvertence. The heathen oracles are mostly 
veiled by some equivocation: If you cross the Halys, you 
will destroy a great empire. An equivocal situation, speech, 
oath; equivocal words, actions. 

©benfo ambiguity SDoppelfintt, groeibeutigfeit; equivoca¬ 
tion bie af)fid)tlid)e Sroeibeutigfeit. 

[ambiguous, frg. ambigu, lat. ambiguus; equivocal, fry equivoque, 
felt, aequivocus.] 


138. 2:ro|ctt, bcbrofjett. 

to threaten ba§ gerooljnlid;e unb attgemeine 2Bort, roirb non ^er= 
fonen unb ©adjeit nngeroenbet. He threatened to strike 
me. The clouds are said to threaten rain. Each moment 
threatens life or death. Danger threatened them on 
every side. They threatened me with punishment. 
Threatened folks live long (Prov.). 
to menace ba§ eblere unb „bebeutenbere" SBort, roirb non ^Serfonen 
unb perfonifi^iert gebadjfett SBefen angeroenbet; to menace with 
a n b r o I; e n. The land menaced with the evils of war or famin e. 
The man presents himself to their thoughts but to menace 
and alarm them. To menace with death, to menace ruin. 
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Your eyes do menace me. Danger also began to menace 
the Imperial house. In a menacing tone. 

©benfo bie ©ubftantioe threat imb menace SDrobmtg. 

[to threaten, nl)b. broken; to menace, fr£. menacer, (at. minari.] 

139. $n>l)enb. 

imminent uabe beoorftebenb unb grofc, mag im Slugeitblid itber ung 
tjereinbre^en farm, ift ber ftarffte SSegriff. He was in im¬ 
minent danger of his life. You have defended me from 
imminent death. To be out of imminent hazard. 

impending mag uber ung [jangt ober fcbmebt, ift non unbeftimmter 
(furjerer ober langerer) geitbaucr. The impending evils of 
war. She saw the impending frown. Death is impend¬ 
ing in the natural course of things even when we are most 
safe. To be under the dread of some impending calamity. 

threatening mag in 2lugfid;t ftefjt, nod) fern ift, fi$ ung nal;en, 
ober and) an ung ooritberjieben fann. Threatening phe¬ 
nomena in nature manifest their approach by certain indi¬ 
cations. A threatening voice, look. The weather is 
threatening. The clouds have a threatening look. We 
ourselves escape from imminent and impending danger; 
but the threatening danger passes away from us. 

[imminent, fr§. be£gl., lat. imminere; impending, (at. impendere; 
threatening, til)b. broken.] 

140. 2>uftig. 

adorous riedjenb, mag einen meift lieblidjen ©erucb, Suft t;at (oer= 
breitet). An amber scent of adorous perfume. 

odoriferous mag einen (ftarfen) meift lieblidjen ©erudj, ©uft ner- 
breitet. A grain of musk will send forth odoriferous 
particles for scores of years, without its being spent. Odor¬ 
iferous spices, flowers, gales. 

fragrant angeite$m unb liebtidj buftenb, moblriedjenb. Fragrant 
the fertile earth After soft showers. 

[odorous, fr$. odorant, lat. odorus; odoriferous, fv§. odorifere, lat. 
odorifer; fragrant, frj. bcggl., lat. fragrans.] 

141. 2>anlcl. 

dark bunfel, finfter, bem eg an Sidjt fe^lt; ©egenf. light lidjt; 
figttrf. mag former ju nerfieljen ift; ©egenf. plain, intelligible; 
unmiffenb, uuaufgeflart, rob; fdjledjt, rudjlog. A 
dark place, room, prison, night, day, cloud. A dark com¬ 
plexion. — A dark meaning, saying. What may seem dark 
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at the first, will afterwards be fouud more plain. — The 
age wherein he lived was dark. — A dark villain, a dark 
deed, conspiracy. Dark designs, purposes. — Dark blue, 
dark-eyed. 

obscure bunfet, bent es teilioeife ait 2id;t feljlt; tnas man nidjt beutfidj 
bemcrfen ober feljen, bcgreifen ober oerfteljen faun; ©egenf. clear 
liar, distinct bcntlidj, unambiguous nid^t boppelfinnig; oerbot; 
ge it, uit beta nut, niebrig. An obscure view of remote objects. 
Obscure ruins, an obscure grave. I explain some of the 
most obscure passages. The o-bscure beauties in an author. 
An obscure retreat. An obscure change-house. Obscure 
as are her connections. An obscure person, 
dim triibe, nidjt l;ett not bright, nidjt fdjetneitb not lustrous, ittt 
etgentf. ttub imeigentl. ©itttte; getjeimniSDolI; worn ©efidjt: 
nid)t flat fel;ettb. Dimly lighted streets. A dim light. 
A dim religious light. All grow dim beside the lustrous 
achievements of that blind old man (Milton). Dim reports 
inform the Western world that agitation in Russia is in¬ 
creasing. His eyes are waxing dim. A dim sight, 
gloomy bunfet, biiftcr, infoferu es fo triibe unb unnoUfommeit be= 
teudjtet ift, baf? es emeu beengenben ©iitbrud macf)t; ftgiirl. 
traurig, trubfiunig, nrifemutig, fdjroermiitig. Vast and gloomy 
woods. Hid in gloomiest shade. The gloom of midnight. 
A room is gloomy if the darkness and stillness be very 
considerable. Retired and gloomy courts. A gloomy 
temper or countenance. The gloomy clouds of sadness. 
Pluto's gloomy reign. 

©benfo darkness ©unfetljeit, gfinfternis; obscurity ©uit= 
fetljeit, bie gurudgegogentjeit (a life of obscurity); dimness 
©iifterfeit, 33tobigfeit ber SStugen; gloom ba§ Sunfet, bie SDiifter- 
feit, -DMandjolie. Me fjaben bie ftljnlidje figiitl. S3ebeutung 
uiie bie Mjeftioe. 

[dark, rtljb. tani=(fa[)pe); obscure, fry beSgl., (at. obscurus; dim, nljb. 
banmtern; gloomy, agf. gldm.] 


142. fwdjbringcn, burdjfio|ren. 

to penetrate (tranf. unb intranf.) in etroas Ijiuein bringett, oljne 
2tugabe ber 3trt unb SBeife, nut ober oljne ^nftrument ; in eineit 
9taum, 2anb ic. eiit = ober norbringen, fid; SBeg baljnen; 
bitrcl)bringen, itn eigentt. unb uneigeutl. Sinne; fobaitn 
riiljrcn; burdjfdjauen, ergriinben, erforfdfieit. Water 

penetrates leather, the earth. Rust penetrates iron. 
To penetrate the earth by means of a spade, a plough. 
An arrow penetrated his brain. We have penetrated 
£> refer, etigf. 7 
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the ample region . . . of Wales. His words penetrated to 
the bottom of my heart. To be penetrated with compas¬ 
sion, with gratitude. Things which were too subtle for us 
to penetrate. It is sagacity and labour of investigation 
that penetrates. 

to pierce (tranf. unb intranf.) bejeirfjnet ein rafdjes Ginbriitgen init 
fptfcem Ignftrumente: burdjftedjen, burdjboljren; fid) mit ©e* 
matt einen 2Beg baljnen; bur$ unb burd; bringen; tief 
riifjren; rafdj unb gritublidj burdjfdjauen, erforfdjen. With 
this fatal sword ... I pierce her opened back or tender 
side. A column of troops pierced the main body of the 
enemy. A shot pierced through the ship. That pierced 
my very heart. Shrieks of distress may pierce the ear. 
Piercing eloquence, look, cold. The eye of the Almighty 
is said to pierce the thickest veil of darkness. She would 
not pierce further into his meaning, this secret. It is 
genius or intuition that pierces, 
to perforate burdjboljren, burdjftedjen, burdjlodjern, nur im eigentt. 
©inne, ttidjt figiirt. Wood is perforated by worms or by 
an instrument. Perforated boards. The sea has per¬ 
forated the rocks. Slender perforations. To perforate 
the earth. 

[to penetrate, frj. penetrer, lat. penetrare; to pierce, percer, 
lat. pertundere; to perforate, fvj. perforer, let. perforare.] 


143. Surftig, fiebiirftig. 

indigent biirftig, met an ben notbiirftigften Siitgen -Diatigel teibet, 
fefjr arm ift; fobaitn roer bie Singe nidjt (jat, roetdje ffir feine 
Serljaltniffe, feine Sebensftettung unentbetjrtidj fittb, roer friitjere 
2inneijmlidjfeiten ganj aufgeben muff. We should not speak of 
common beggars as indigent. Charity consists in relieving 
the indigent. To be in indigent circumstances. An in¬ 
digent man of merit. 

needy biirftig, roer ftets ber gilfe bebarf, roer nie noDftanbig genug 
ftir feine SBebiirfniffe fjat, oljne baf) er gerabe ben ftarfen Srttd 
ber Slrmut fi'djtt. To be needy either from extravagance 
or misfortune. To relieve the needy and comfort the af¬ 
flicted are duties that fall in our way every day. Spare the 
blushes of needy merit, (fielje 2Irmut.) 

necessitous bebiirftig, biirftig, notietbenb, bejeidjnet tneljr einen 
getegentlidjen, jufalligen -mangel, ©ntbetjrung ber not; 
roenbigen Singe be§ Sebens. It is charity to supply the 
wants of the necessitous, but those of the needy 
are sometimes not worthy of one’s pity. To be in a ne- 
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cessitous condition in a foreign country for want of remit¬ 
tances from home. There are multitudes of necessitous 
heirs and penurious parents. Steele’s imprudence of generosity, 
or vanity of profusion, kept him always incurably ne¬ 
cessitous. 

(indigent, frj. indigent, tat. indigens; needy, nl)b. not if]; necessi¬ 
tous, frj. necessiteux, int. necesse.J 

144. (?6ctt, flad). 

even eben, frei non Ituebenfjeiten, non ©I'bobungen ober 23ertiefimgeu; 
gtatt; ftgiirl. gleidpnafdg, gelaffen, rufjig; ©egenf. uneven; 
variable. An even balance is when one scale is not higher 
or lower than another; an even road is one which has no 
superficial elevations and depressions. A level plank on a 
level floor is itself level, but it is even if it have a well- 
polished surface, though it be set up on end. — An even 
temper, course of conduct. 

level eben, horizontal gelagert ober in berfelben fjorijontalen ©bene 
fiegenb; ©egenf. rough, vertical; figitri. erreidjbar. A level 
field, plain. A wall is level with the roof of a house when 
it rises to the bight of the roof. The plane (geometrifdie 
©bene) which is raised perpendicularly does not cease to be 
level. — There is a knowledge which . . . lies level to 
human understanding. 

plain fladi, eben, forcobl frei non (Mjbtjungen ober 25ertiefnngeu, 
ats and) non §inberniffeti ober ©djnnerigfeiten; ©egenf. rugged 
(feEjr) bolperig, encumbered, obstructed oerfperrt; and) figiirl. 
(fiefje flat). Hilly countries afford the most entertaining 
prospects, though a man would choose to travel through a 
plain one. A plain path, ©benfo plane: a plane surface. 
(Plain dealing is more praised than practised.) 

flat flad), „in Sange unb SSrette auSgebeljnt, ol;ne mertlidje ©rljebung 
ober fBertiefung", platt; ftgiirl. fd;al, fabe, feidjt. We marched 
over flat, uninteresting country. A flat and ugly coast. 
A flat head, nose. — A large part of the work is, to me, 
very flat. A flat performance. A flat and insipide ex¬ 
istence. As flat as a flounder (Prov.). 

[even, ntjb. ebeit; level, ftj. niveau, tat. libella; plain, frj. la plains, 
lot. planus; flat, frj. plat, tat. platea, tt()b. plait.] 


145. @$c. 

marriage bie £eirat, aSermablung al§ zioile ober firdjlidie $anb= 
lung; fobaim bie ©be, ber ©beftanb. Is mirth seasonable on 
the day of marriage? Marriage-ceremony, certificate, 

7* 
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contract. A treaty of marriage. Marriages are made in 
heaven. Marriage, with peace, is the world's paradise; 
with strife, ’tis life's purgatory (Prov.). 
matrimony bte Gfje, ber @l;eftaitb. “I publish the Banns of Mar¬ 
riage between ... If any of you know cause, or just im¬ 
pediment, why these two persons should not be joined to¬ 
gether in holy Matrimony, ye are to declare it - ’, 
wedlock @l;e, ©Ijeftaub, bag fraftigere angelfadjftjdje 9Bort mil 
gefejdictjer $raft fur matrimony. Lawful wedlock. Children 
born in wedlock. To be joined in holy wedlock. The 
holy state of wedlock. 

Sag 23erb to marry fjeiraten unb uerfyeirateit, ift rvicl aff= 
gemeiiter afg to wed tictraten. 

[marriage, frj. mariage, fplt. mariaticum; matrimony, lat. matri- 
monium; wedlock, agf. wedlak, wedd 'ipfanb, lak ®abc.] 


146. (Sigenfdjaft. 

quality ©igenfdjaft, ift bie eiiter 5perfon ober ©adje i n ir» o f) - 
ncnbe, gute ober fdjledjte 93efd)affent)eit, ba§ attgcmeinc 
2Bort. We cannot alter the quality of a thing without 
altering the whole thing. Whiteness is a primary quality 
of snow, and a secondary quality of a horse. Humility and 
patience, industry and temperance, are very often the good 
qualities of a poor man. Quality without quantity is 
little thought of (Prov.). 

property (bie (Sigentfimlidjfeit) bie eigeiitliinline (intmentutfjrenbc, 
rcranbertidje, toaljrnelpiu unb empfinbbare) 93eftf;affenl;eit non 
Sacljen ($J3erfonen). We may give or take away properties 
from bodies at pleasure, without entirely destroying their 
identity. Property is correctly a synonym for peculiar 
qualities; but it is frequently used as co-extensive with 
quality in general. It is a property of a triangle that it 
has three sides and three angles. It is the property of 
an old sinner to find delight in reviewing his own villanies 
in others. Physical, chemical, organoleptic (auf bic Qrgaitc 
einioirfeub) properties of matter. 

attribute bie ridf;tig ober fatfd; beigelegte, bie wefeittlidjc (ur= 
fprunglidje), djaraftcriftifdjc ©igenfdjaft, bas untcrfdjjeibeubc 
SJtcrfmal non 5per[oncn ober Sadjcn (non sperfonen befonbers 
in moralifdjer Scjielpmg); in ber ©rammatif: ba§ Slttribut. 
We may ascribe attributes at discretion. All the perfections 
of God are called his attributes. Justice and mercy are 
attributes of God. We do not speak of the attributes 
of any but great persons or personifications. A club is the 
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attribute of Hercules. Attributes are usually distributed 
under the three heads of quality, quantity, and relation. 

[quality, fig. qualite, lut. qualitas; property, fig. proprictc, lat. 
propnetas; attribute, fig. attribut, hit. attribuerc.] 


Gljrfurcfjt fief;e JBcrtfjrcu. 

147. Gigcntiimcr, ©cfUjcr. 

proprietor (Sigentiimer, ber ba$ au3fd;(te{3lid;e 9?ed;t auf etiua^ fjat, 
ob cr augenblid’tid; tm 93efifce beffelbeit ift ober nid)t, inirb non 
bcbeutcuberem ©igcntnm after 2lrt angeioeitbet; and; figitrl. 
The proprietor of an estate, of a farm, of a manufactory, 
of a newspaper, of a mill, not of a book. The proprietors 
of forest lands. Landed proprietors. Death! great pro¬ 
prietor of all! 

owner non bebeutenbem uitb unbebeuteubem ©igeutum, ift eiu fa= 
mtliavevcS Sort. The owner of an estate, of a farm, mill, 
house, book etc. The owner is he who has dominion of 
a thing real or personal, corporeal or incorporeal, which he 
has a right to enjoy and do with it what he pleases. The 
owner of riches. 

possessor SBefifcer, ber itn tl;atfad;(idjeu 23efi§e non irgeub etioas 
ift. A minor (imuberjafjriij) is, in the eye of the law, owner, 
proprietor, and possessor of his estate. He is the 
possessor of great knowledge. Think of the happiness of 
the prophets and apostles, saints and martyrs, possessors 
of eternal glory. 

[proprietor, fr^. proprietaire, fpU. proprictarius ; owner, nt)b. ctgcit; 
possessor, fig. possesseur, lat. possessor.] 


148. (Site. 

haste (Site, b. I). bn$ ©treben, in fttrger Sjeit gum $kh gu gclaiis 
(gen, mit ettuas fertig gu merbeti. What is done in haste, 
may be done well. Anger and haste hinder good counsel. 
Error is always in haste. Haste makes waste (Prov.). 
The king’s business required haste. He hastened their 
departure as much as strict delicacy could sanction, 
hurry bie fid; it 6 c rft li rgeube (Site, bie Itebcreitung, bie in ber 
2lu$fiH;nuug SSenuiming nub Unorbmtng jur Jyolge fjat. What 
is done in a hurry can at best only be done inaccurately. 
He ran oif in such a hurry, that he spilt the ink all over 
his dress. To be in a hurry. In our hurry to get on 
board in good time, some of the luggage was left behind. 
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dispatch Gile als fdjnefle 2lbfertigung ober gorberung einer <Sad)e; 
bie Gilfertigfeit. No two things differ more than hurry 
and dispatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, dis¬ 
patch of a strong one. In the counting-house and the 
cabinet, dispatch is equally important. Conveyance of 
dispatch (Gilfufjre). 

speed briicft ben ©rab ber (Sdjitefligfeit au§, mil metier eine ©ad)e 
auSgefiiljrt toirb. The more haste, the worse speed, quoth 
the tailor to his long thread (Prov.). He departed with the 
speed of a demon dismissed by the exorcist. He ran away 
with such speed as made it hopeless to follow him. With 
full speed. With all convenient, with all possible speed. 
To make speed. 

Gbettfo to haste ober to hasten eilen, fid) beeilen, Be; 
fdjleunigen; to hurry uitgeftiim eiteit; to dispatch abfertigen, 
beforbern; to speed fid) fputen, fid) eiteu ober beeilen. 

[haste, frj. hate, nl)b. §nft; huiTy, itl)b. Ipirtig? dispatch, frj. de- 
pecher, [pit. dispedicare? speed, n|&. fputen.] 


149. (Sinbilbuttg. 

fancy Ginbilbung, ipijantafie iff bie ptjigfeit (ba$ SBertnogen) $ov= 
fteflungeu fjeroorsurufen ober bie burd) attfjere Grfdjeinungen 
non iperfonen ober ©ad)en Ijeroorgerufeiten Giitbriide it»ieber= 
jugeben, fie ooit nettem ttac| eigeneitt, oft roillfurlid)em 
Grmeffen ju nerbinben unb ju geftalten; fobattn bie ©rifle, 
Saune; bie -Keigung, bie Siebljaberei. Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
is an exhibition of fancy which has scarcely its equal in 
the literature of any country. Fancy may be wholly un¬ 
real. Fancy surpasses beauty (Prov.). To have a fancy 
for sporting, boxing. In fancy-painting we have the light 
grace and romantic fancy of Paris. The painter's fancy. 
Fancy-articles. Fancy may kill or cure (Prov.). 
imagination bie GinbilbungSfraft, befdjciftigt fid) mit entfterett unb 
erljabeneren ©ingen, fie ift fdjopferifd) unb fdjroingt fid; 311 bent 
.'godjfleu in ber realen unb ibealeti 2Belt ernpor. The faculty 
of imagination is the great spring of human activity, and 
the principal source of human improvement. Imagination 
must be in part real. The pleasures of the imagination. 
Milton’s fiery lake, the debates of his Pandemonium, the 
exquisite scenes of his Paradise, are all products of his 
imagination. A man of fertile imagination, nidjt fancy, 
conceit eigentl. ber SSegriff; fobattn bie Ginbilbung al3 eitle, falfdje 
$orfteflung unb SOorfpiegelttng ber eigenen SCorjiige; bie ©rifle 
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By a little study and a great conceit of himself, he has 
lost his religion. lie who is great in his own conceit, 
displays pride (Prov.). Conceit in weakest bodies strong¬ 
est works. A mere conceit, lie is a conceited fellow. 

[fancy, frj. fautaisie, lat. phantasiap imagination, frj. bcSgl., Iat. 
imaginatio; conceit, frj. conception, lat. conceptio.] 


150. (SinfoU. 

invasion ba$ geiualtfame Giubriitgeit, bet feinbltdje CSiufaH in ein 
Saitb (meiftenS butef) ein gcofjeves regulates .ifjeer), bas aUges 
meiuete SBort; figitrl. bet (Siugriff in bie 9led)te eines auberit; 
fobatm bet Slitjug (eiiter anfteefenben AvtanKjeit). The invasion 
of England by William, duke of Normandy. The invasion 
of France by the Allies. Henry V. invaded P'rance, which 
he subdued. The invasion of chartered (prioilegiert) rights. 
The invasion that sin makes upon innocence. The in¬ 
vasion of a disease. 

inroad bet feinblidie (Sinfatl, ift uid)t uoit bet 33ebeutung mie in¬ 
vasion unb tuirb of ter untentommen ober ift neu uttb tinge; 
tuoljitlidj; ftgiitl. bet (Siitgriff, llebergriff. The loss of 
Shrewsbury exposed all North Wales to the daily inroads 
of the enemy. Alexander made such inroads into Persia, 
as to become master of the whole country. The French 
republic made inroads into different countries by means of 
spies and revolutionary incendiaries. The inroads (3Set= 
nmftung) which disease makes on the constitution. 

incursion ber rafdje, plofjlidje feinblidje (SittfaH, bet ©treifjug in 
ein beuadjbartes ©ebiet (um ju pliinbern); aud) ftgttrl. The 
fierce incursions of the foe, of robber tribes. The in¬ 
cursions of the Piets and Scots into the territories of the 
Britons had not yet been discontinued. Barbarous in¬ 
cursions. To make an incursion upon a country. Sins 
of daily incursion. 

irruption ber Ginbrud); ber gem a It fa me Giitfall, befoubers um ju 
jerftoren unb ju erobern, roirb meiftenS non roilben, granfamen §or= 
ben nuternomtnen; aud) non (Sadden unb figtirl. The irruption 
of the Goths and Vandals into Plurope. The irruption 
of the northern nations. The famous wall of China, built 
against the irruptions of the Tartars. The horrible ir¬ 
ruptions of a country neighbourhood. The irruption of 
the sea. The irruption of unpleasant thoughts in the 
mind. 

[invasion, frj. bcSgl., [pit. invasio; inroad, ntjb. rciteit; incursion, 
frj. bcSgl., lat. incursio; irruption, frj. bc§gl., lat. irruptio.] 
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151. (Stnfluft. 

influence Gin fluff als uerborgene ober iitbivefte Gimuirfuitg auf fper= 
foitett ober ©adjeit tit pfjpfifdjer ober moratifdfjev Sejieljtmg, 
faint a&fidjtltdj ober unabfid)t(id) fein, baS attgemetiie SDBort. 
Every man, however humble his station or feeble his powers, 
exercises some influence on those who are about him for 
good or for evil. Sweden, then completely subject to French 
influence. The influence of God. A man of great 
influence. 

ascendency ber beljerrfdjeitbe, 6 efttmitteitbe Ginflttf;, baS lteber= 
getoidjt, bie itberlegeite ©eroalt. Ascendency is casual. 
France had, over the surrounding countries, at once the 
ascendency which Rome had over Greece, and the as¬ 
cendency which Greece had over Rome. A society sunk 
in ignorance, and ruled by mere physical force, has great 
reason to rejoice when a class, of which the influence is 
intellectual and moral, rises to ascendency. 

sway ber itberloicgcnbe, iibcrroaltigcnbc Ginfhtjj. (ftcljc §crrfdja[t sway.) 

[influence, frj. bcSgl., Int. influere; ascendency, frj. ascendance, tat. 
ascendere.] 


152. (Singcttmbc. 

bowels bie ©ebcirnte, bie Gingenietbe mit ^nhegriff bes .fjersens, non 
SJienfdjeit tutb £tereii; figitrl. baS Quaere; ber ©i (3 bc§ 9)tit= 
leibetts, ba§ 9Jtitleib; baS getuoljnlidjere 2Bort. He shed out 
his bowels. His bowels gushed out. — The bowels of 
the earth, of a mountain. — To have no bowels. His 
bowels did yearn upon his brother. 

entrails befoitbers non Siereit; figitrl. ber titnere Seil eiiter Sadie, 
baS Snitere. The entrails of a horse, of a cow. — The 
entrails of the earth, of a pit. 

intestines (htiicrc) gctub()nlid) tm plural, btc cblcit tutb nncblcn (Singe- 
lucibc; ciit ntebt^intfd)cr 5(«$bnicf. 

viscera allc „inncrcn £eik" bc§ ticrifdjcn fti3tpcr§, fmuol)! btc cblcreit alS bie 
ttneblcrcn, bcfonbcrS bic Icfctcren; ciit mcbijittifdjcr Wusbrucf. 

(guts bic 5 tuttcln=(£tngctt)ctbc.) 

[bowels, fr^. boyau, lat. botellus ciit 2 $iirftd)cn; entrails, [ 1 * 3 . cn- 
trailles, lat. interaneus; intestines, fr^. intestin, lat. intestina.j 


153. (Sinljcimifdj. 

native eintjeimifdj, (jeimatfidj, Ijeimifdj, eingeboreu, 6 cjiel;t fidj auf 
bie ©eburt unb bas burdj biefelbe bBertie^eue: ba$ Jtngeborene, 
ba3 ^atitrlidje, im ©egenf. 311 foreign, affected. The 
native Indians. Native country, land, soil, shire, town, 
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village, place, skies, colour, language. lie was harassed and 
put in fear by the native population. Native genius, 
cheerfulness, simplicity, ignorance, force, rights. Is this the 
development of native talent? Native heat. — ©ubftautL 
inert: He, she is a native of London. Several species of 
bees are natives of Great Britain. A native indigene = eiit 
Sanbesfinb. 

indigenous eiuljeimifcT), iiitaiibifd), befoubers non Spftanjeu (nom 
23oben) xni ©egeitf. ju exotic atteldnbifdj; non SRenfdjenraffeu 
angemeubet, fonnnt es nur ate etlpiologifcfjer (uBlfcrluubKdjer) 
Sermimte nor; and) figurl. In America, cotton, being indig¬ 
enous, is cheap. The arts only permanently flourish 
amongst a people, when they spring from an indigenous 
soil. Negroes . . . are not indigenous to America. Joy 
and hope are emotions indigenous to the human mind. 

[native, fi' 5 . natif, (at. nativus; indigenous, frj. indigene, fat. in¬ 
digenus.] 


154. Sinfommcn. 

income ba$ Ginfommen uberfjaupt; fpe^ietf ba$ (Sinfommeu, bie 
9Iente eines SpriuatmauneS. Income-tax. The income 
of a nation or state, of the prime minister. Their salaries 
and pensions (of the favourites, etc. of Charles II.), when 
compared with the incomes of the nobility, the gentry, the 
commercial and professional men of that age, will appear 
enormous. The average income of a temporal peer, of a 
baronet, of a member of the House of Commons. 

revenue Ctnfommen ate Crtrag, ben irgeub mefcfjes ©igentum (Saitb, 
®e(b, Seuutniffe 2 c.) abrairft; bas ©efanitcinlommeu eine^ 
Saubes, Staate* (Steueru, gofte, iEajren 2 c.) ober bes Dber* 
f)aupte3 eines ©taates. The revenues of the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford. A thousand a year was thought a large revenue for 
a barrister (1685). The revenue of England, of the United 
Provinces, of France. When to the three great sources of 
income which have been mentioned we add the royal do¬ 
mains, . . ., we shall find that the whole annual revenue 
of the crown may be fairly estimated at about £ 1400000 
(1685). The King’s revenue. 

rent (rents) Dtcntc iibcrfjaupt, bef embers Oclbciufiinftc Don ® r 11 ub ft it cf cu 
itub Capita lieu (W\cU ober s ]kd)tge(bcr, SBobcncrtragc, Qiufcn). While 
these great changes have been in progress, the rent of the land has, 
as might he expected, been almost constantly rising (1G85). The rent 
which his money, his acres yield. The rent (Dctctc) of a house. 

[income, uf)b. (Siiifoiioueit; revenue, \r d . revenu, (at. revenire; rent, 
fr^. rente, u(;b. Dtcntc, (at. reddere.] 
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155. (ginfdjranfcn (ficfrijraitlcit). 

to limit einfdjranfen, am ©rimben ber SJotmenbitjEeit geiuiffe Straits 
fen jieljen, nub ftid fefsen, &efdjrfinfen, ba§ allgemeinere 
■JBovt, They limit eel their expenses, because they were 
limited by circumstances. The necessity of limiting the 
field of our exertion. Animals whose circle of living is 
limited to three or four hours. 

to bound Seibenfdjaften iiberfjaupt in ©cfjranfeit Ijalteu, benfefbeit 
©renjen fefcen. We bound our desires according to the 
principles of propriety. To bound one’s wishes, passions, 
ambition. His generosity was bounded by his father, 
to restrict jroingenb einfdjranfen ober befdjranfen auf ettmrS. To 
restrict words to a particular meaning, • a patient to a 
certain diet. To be forced to such restrictions! All 

duties are matter of conscience; with this restriction, that 
a superior obligation suspends the force of an inferior one. 
You must restrict your expenses. To restrict a man to 
a certain pace, or to certain limits which he must not pass, 
to retrench (tranf. itnb intranf.) ab*, lucificfptcibcit; fobann cm* bcfdjrtinfcn, 
&c[onber§ ran SluSgabcit. We ought to retrench those superfluous 
expenses. Whatever he (Charles II.) could save by retrenching the 
expenditure of the public departments was an addition to his privy 
purse. It is more reputable to retrench than to live embarrassed, 
(jielje a&fiirjcn itnb Gfrcn^c.) 

[to limit, to bound, ficfjc (^rcn^c; to restrict, fi' 3 . restreindre, lat. 
rcstringere; to retrench, fr$. retrancher, lat. truncarc?] 


156. Sittjig. 

only alleinig, einjig feiiter 2lrt, feiiter ©attumj nad;; non roeldjem e$ fein 
jioeiteS gibt. His only son died. She was an only child, 
and brought up entirely at home, in the simplicity of rural 
life. His only drink was water. He asked me for the only 
thing I could not part with. 

single eiitjig, b. I;, nitr eitter, ein einjiger, alfo ber uac ^i 

eiitjeln; tebig, etjeloS. Single faitii mit einer legation 
uerbttitben fein, only ttidjt. Voltaire has bequeathed to us 
not a single doctrine to be called by his name, not a 
single addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. 
A single fight, a single combat. Not a single drop = not 
even one drop. Single life ber lebige ©tanb, iff gebraud)= 
Itdjer als single state. 

sole atteinig, einjig, mas oI;ne eiu jiueites fjanbefn, beftefjeu faun; gang 
altein, fur fid;, bttrd) bie (menfdjlidje) Statur, burd; aSerI)dIt= 
niffe abgegrenst, eingefdjranft; wm^erfonen imb©ad)en, The sole 
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defender of his country’s cause. This was the sole ground 
of his defence. This ambition of a sole power, this dan¬ 
gerous soles hip, is a fault in our church indeed. The 
sole individual of his species. The sole tiling (an old 
watch) which I possessed. 

unique einjicj bafteljenb, unuergleidjlicf). Cleopatra was Cleopatra; 
if her case had not been a unique one, her story would 
not have come down to us. My “Outlines of History” is, 
one may say, unique. 

[only, ac]f. anlic = one-like; single, lat. singulus; sole, fr ( v scul, 
lat. solus; unique, fr,v bcSgl., fat. unicus. 


157. Smpfang. 

receipt Gmpfang al$ 21m unb 33efibnafjme non ©adjeit, nid)t non 
^Serfonen; fobann bie Gtnnafjme. A receipt of goods is 
acknowledged. Upon the receipt of a wound. At the 
receipt of your letter. Book of receipts and expenditures, 
reception gmpfang, 3litfnafjme, meift von sperfonen; bod) and) ate 
©mpfang, Slufnafjme, 3lnital;me non ©acfjeu. His friend met 
with a warm reception. The reception of favours merits 
gratitude. The reception of a letter. Please acknowledge 
reception (of a cheque), and return statement receipted 
(Boyle 214). A sheath fitted for the reception of a sword. 
A channel for the reception of water. A reception- 
room. 

[receipt, reception, frj. recette, reception, lat. receptio.j 


158. 6itbr, ©djlufj. 

end Cube, tut ©egenfafc jum Slttfang beginning, ba3 aKgemeine unb 
einfacbfte SBort; fobann ber objeftioe ttnb fubjeftiue CSubgmetf 
unb ba$ Ueberbletbfet. The end of a line, of a cord, of 
a book, of a story, of a life. To tie two ends of a string 
together. To be at the end of one’s journey; to go to the 
end of the world. To have a contradiction at one’s tongue’s 
end. The end that prompts to labour. Odds and ends. 

close ber ©d}tuj 3 , ba3 (Snbe alls Stbfdjlttjs, raoju etit)a3 auf nature 
lidfje 2Beife gelangt, ju gefangeu ftrebt ober gebradjt luirb; befonbers 
non ber 3eit. His long and troubled life was drawing to a close. 
Let us come to a close. To bring to a close. The close 
of the day, of the night, of the year. The close of a book 
or a story. 

conclusion 1 . bie $anbtung be$ ©d)tie£en$; 2. ber enbgfiltige 
©djlufi; 3. bie ©djlttbfolgerung. A flourish of trompets an- 
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nounced the conclusion of the contest. The conference 
was brought to a conclusion. The history of the con¬ 
clusion of the war between Russia and Turkey. And 
the conclusion is, she shall be thine; In practise let 
us put it presently. The conclusion of a speech, of an 
argument. He granted him the major and minor, but denied 
him the conclusion. 

termination CSube al§ ©cfjranfe ober ©renje enter ©adje, mtrb fo= 
mofjl uom Siaume at§ and) non ber 3eit amjemenbef. The 
termination of a line, of a road. The termination of 
the year or of life, of happiness. The termination of 
broils and quarrels (Qanf tutb Streit), of a conflict, of a 
dispute, of a speech, of a career, of disappointment. 

issue Cube aU SluSgang ober Sicfultat, bejeicfjnet bas SBortyaubcns 
fein non tlrfadje unb SBirfuug. The issue of a cause. The 
issue of a battle, of a negotiation. The triumphant issue 
of some violent contest. 

extremity ba$ ciufserjie Cube, bie dujserfte ©reuse, ber dufserfte 
SjJunft, ber aU ©egeufafe ben SDtittelpuuft I;at; figiirf. ber 
l)bd)fte ©rab. The extremity of the town. The extrem¬ 
ities of the earth, of a kingdom. The extremity of distress, 
of bodily pain, of heat, of cold. 

fend, ul)b. Cube; close, frj. clore, Icit. claudere; conclusion, f 1 * 5 . bcSfll., 
Int. conclusio; termination, fi' 3 . terminaison, tat. terminatio; issue, frj. 
issue, lat. exire; extremity, frj. extremite, tat. extremitas.] 


159. Ombtgcn, frfjlicfjcn. 

to end (traitf. uub intranf.) eubigen, eine Sfjatigfeit einfteflen, 
im ©egeitf. jit to begin, bas alfgemeiufte SBorf. lie ended 
his speech by saying so and so. The fortieth verse ends 
the chapter. Whatever begins must end; and whatever 
is begun must be ended. He ended his dispute, 
by yielding the subject of contest. All's well that ends 
well. Things may be ended with or without completeness 
or finish; and things may end prematurely or satisfactorily. 

to finish beettbhjen, bie lepte erforberfidje Arbeit an eiucr ©aclje 
uonicljmen, bie leflte £>anb barait tegen. lie is finishing his 
painting. The last blow finished him. A dictionary is 
finished with the letter Z. The world was finished on 
the last day of its creation; but it is not yet ended. 
What has been left incomplete now, shall be finished 
another day. 

to complete oollenben, fcfjlieffl 9)taugel ober UnuoUftftubigfeit ait$; 
©egenf. to commence, To complete a task, a poem, a 
course of education. To undertake things without com- 
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pleting them. A dictionary is completed by revisions 
and interpolations. A prophecy is not completed before 
it has been verified in all its historic facts and allusions. 

to achieve ganj fertig macbcu ober ju ©itbe fitfjren, oollenbe> 511 
ftanbe bringen, uollenbcn, nmbei cin (joljer ©retb ber 33 o(f= 
foutmeitbcit errcic^t nnrb; tiof tfiibren, uottbri-ngen. The 
principal conquests of the Romans were achieved under 
the republic. The public reading of one of her devoirs 
achieved the revelation of her talents to all and sundry. 
We achieve some enterprise or undertaking of importance. 
The gallant soldiers of the infant republic had achieved 
the most wonderful exploits. 

to terminate abfdjliefeeii, befdjftefcen, einer ©acfje ©cfjranfeu, ein gtel 
fefieit; iutranf. auffjoren, roeil eine ©reitje gefeht iff. The oracle 
said “a cart would bring them a king, who would ter¬ 
minate their eternal broils.” A happy remark will sometimes 
terminate a tedious dispute. When he (Alexander) reached 
Tarsus, an event occurred which nearly terminated his 
career. Johnson’s laborious and distinguished career ter¬ 
minated in 1783. A short life ends, a long life ter¬ 
minates. 

to close (tran). uitb iutranf.) fdjliefcen, at$ beenbet erfCareit, einen 
3lbfd)luf$ madden ober bifben. The president closed the de¬ 
bate. To close the wants of a person. To close a bar¬ 
gain, one's studies. To close a procession, an entertain¬ 
ment, life, a career. Close your letter, your story now. 
The debate closed at six o'clock. The Social Science 
Association closed this week. 

to conclude [jat nierfacfje 23ebentung: 1 . fdjliejsen, fo bafi btc SI;atig= 
feit mieber aufgcitommeu merben fann; 2 . eine Sadje eitbgultig 
fdjliefsen, berfefben einen formetten, geeigueten 3 lbfd)Iufe geben; 
3. eine ©c^Iufefotgcrnng jiefjen; 4. enbgiiltig befcfjliefien. 
In reading a book, we may conclude when we come to 
the end of a chapter or paragraph. In the concluding 
months of the year. I will conclude this part with the 
speech of a counsellor of state. — The entertainments of 
the day were concluded by a dance. I conclude a letter 
when I subjoin something without which I should feel the 
communication to be incomplete. To conclude a speech, 
a narrative, a business, a bargain. A marriage was proposed 
between them and at length concluded. — I conclude 
that you are right. — Is it concluded he shall be protector? 

[to end, iiT)b. cnbigcit; to finish, fry finir, (at. finire; to complete, 
fry completer, (at. complere; to achieve, fry achever, (at. ad n. 
caput; to terminate, fry terminer, (at. terminare; to close, fry clore, 
(at. claudere; to conclude, fry conclure, (at. concludere.] 
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160. Gsng. 

narrow eng, fdjmal, nidft breit not broad, ineit not wide, nic^t 
oollig not ample, im eigentl. unb uneigentl. ©inne, bos 
umfaffenbfte SBort. A narrow street, board, ribbon, hem. 
Though the Jews were but a small nation, and confined to a n a r - 
row compass in the world. The greatest understanding is 
narrow. Narrow minds, a narrow escape. The orb he 
roamed with narrow search .. . Narrow gather’d, widely 
spent (Prov). A very narrow and stinted charity. Narrow- 
brimmed, breasted, faced, etc. 

tight (gebunben) bicEjt, feft, gefpannt, nidjt tofe not loose, compact; 
eng, fnapp, genau anliegeitb, nidjt lofe figeitb not loose- 
fitting (non ftleibent); nett, fauber. Which kept my closet so 
tight, that very little water came in. A tight cask, rope. 
Part of their dress consists of a pair of tight trousers. A 
tight coat, hat, boot. Clad very plain, but clean and tight. 
To keep the children tight. 

strait (jufammengejogen) red;t eng, redjt fnapp, eingejujangt (uom 
$orper), ift ftarfer al§ bie iibrigen; figitrl. genau, ftreng, l;art. 
Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. The place is too 
strait for us. A strait-waistcoat, jacket (3iuang§jade). 
A coat is strait which is made to compress a body within 
a small compass. A faitldess heart, how despicably small, 
Too strait aught (etroa§) great or generous to receive. 
Strait-handed = fnicferig. 

close (gefdjloffcn) eng = btdjt, fcft aiifdjlicjjcitb. A close-bodied coat; 
bid)t: they are packed close together. A close prisoner, communion. 

Stelpdid) bie ©ubftantioe narrowness, tightness unb 
straitness. 

[narrow, agf. nearo italic? tight, non to tie, rd)b. bidjt; strait, 
ft}, etroit, (at. strictus; close, ft'}, clore, (at. claudere.] 


161. (Sntbcdcn. 

to discover etioas Unbefanntes gur 5teuutni$ briugeit, non fe()t to id); 
tigeu nub non gteidjgiltigeu Siitgen, and; non fperfonen, im 
guteu unb im jdjlimnieu ©inne. Newton discovered the 
law of gravitation. Columbus discovered America. To 
discover a secret, a villany, cunning. A lost child has 
been discovered in the wood. Many murders have been 
discovered after a lapse of years, 
to detect entbecfen, an§ Sidjt btingeu, auSfiubig madjen, uoti 3tn= 
fditagen, non SScrhrcdjern unb ben non ifjncn begangenen 9Ser* 


Ill 


brcdjett, ifjrett Sfijlupfioinfeln, 2 c., nieift mir im fdjliiitmeit <5itme. 
To detect a crime, a criminal or his hiding-place. Fraud 
is surely detected at last. Thieves are detected in pick¬ 
ing pockets. To detect cunning, plots, lies. To detect 
impostors. 

(Skit|o detection unb discovery bie ©ntbecfttitg. 

[to discover, frj. decouvrir, (at. dis, co-operire; to detect, (at, 
detegere.] 


161. (Sntfdjloffen, ctttftfjieben (fcin). 

resolved man ift au$ ber llnetitfdjiebenfieit, au§ bent (Sdptmitfeit Ijer; 
auSgetreten unb I^at fid; uorgenotitineit, cine <5acf;e eitbgititig 
auSjufitljreit: etttfdjloffen. He was resolved on publish¬ 
ing his work. To be resolved on pursuing one’s point. 
A firm man is resolved what to do. The king was firmly 
resolved to lead the troops himself, 
determined beutet auf eiue 2Mjl jtuifdjen uerfd)iebenen 33eroeggri'm= 
ben (jilt, mir entfdjeiben un§ fur bett, roeldjer unferem 3ioecfe 
3 U entfpred;en fdjeint: entfdjieben, entfdjloffen. A stubborn man 
may be determined. A determined character is essential 
for a commander. Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed him¬ 
self to be a man of determined character when he put to 
death his victorious son after a breach of military discipline. 
The inhabitants were determined to hold out the siege, 
decided feft eittfdjloffett, eiue unroiberruftidje 2Bal)f ift getroffen; 
beim ©u&ftauth): eittfdjieben, beftimmt. The garrison was 
decided to hold out. He was decided to leave the 
place at once. A man wo is quick in forming a judgment, 
and firm in adhering to it, is decided. He has a decided 
influence over all his friends. 

resolute entfdjloffen, befjerjt, refofut, ftanbljaft in ber TJerfotguitg 
eines groecfes, of)tie bie fyolgen jit beritcffidjtigen. Edward is at 
hand, ready to fight; therefore be resolute. A resolute 
character, man, woman. Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, 
was a man of a resolute temper, 
resolution Sefdjlufi, (SutjcfjfitB, bocf) and) 6titfdjIoffenl)eit, roofitr 
beffer resolutedness, bao aitdj nocf) Stanbfjaftigfeit, ^eftigfeit 
fjeifjt, angeroenbet tuirb; determination SBefdfittfi, @iitfd)lufj, 
©ntfdjloffenfjeit unb bie (ridjterlidje) Gntfdjeibung (determinate¬ 
ness Seftimmtfjeit, 6ittfdfjloffeitI;eit); decision Ctitfdjeibnttg im 
affgeiiteitten; battn (Sntfdjiebenfjeit, Seftimmtfjeit. 

[resolved, resolute, fi' 3 . resolu, lat. resolvere; determined, fvj. de¬ 
termine, (at, determinare; decided, fi’ 3 . decide, lat. decidere.] 
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162. Gentfcfjuliugcn. 

to excuse jemattb obcr etroas eittfdjulbigen, non einer Sd;ulb, 2 lit- 
flage k. befreiett, frcifpredCjen, einen gefyler oerjeil;eu; to excuse 
one's self [id; megen bcgangeitcr gel;(er after 9lrt eutfd;ulbigen, 
rcdjtfcrtigen. An excuse may be against an obligation 
as well as a charge. Excuse me. Sir, I can really not ac¬ 
cept your generous offer. The strength of the passions will 
never be accepted as an excuse for complying with them. 
We excuse irregular conduct, when extraordinary circum¬ 
stances appear to justify it. I excused myself from this 
imputation. He is to be excused An excuse for neglect 
of duty. I’d (I had) rather be excused. For his com¬ 
mercial policy, however, there was some excuse. His in¬ 
ability to comply with the request must be his excuse, 
to apologize for [ i d; roegen roitflid; ober fdjeinbar begaugenen Uns 
red;t$, oft nur au$ ©djidlidpeitSgrimben entfdjulbigen; fobann: 
eine 6 ntfd;ulbigtmg fiir einen anbent oorbrtngen. My cor¬ 
respondent apologized for not answering my letter. I 
ought to apologize for my indiscretion. He made a satis¬ 
factory apology for his conduct, and a good excuse for 
his absence. In other departments his meddling was alto¬ 
gether without apology. It is not my intention to make 
an apology for my poem: some will think it needs no ex¬ 
cuse, and others will receive none. He apologized for 
his brother s behaviour. 

Slefjnlid; excuse unb apology ©ntfdjulbigung. 

9 f inn erf.: Cnitf tfjutbtgcn 0ic, ift bic§ bev ridjtigc Seg uad) ber 
SBiirfc? I beg your pardon, Sir, is this the right way to the 
Exchange? 

| to excuse, frj, excuser, tat. excusare; apology, fr^. apologie, tat. 
apologia.] 


163. ®id) crcigtten, fttfj jutrageu. 

to happen fid; creignen, fid; jutragen, gefd;el;eu, toirb non jufaftigett 
obcr itid;t jitfaftigen 33 egeben[;eiteu angeioeubct; ba$ attgcs 
mciucrc 2 Bort; Subjeft 511 happen faun bie SjSerfoit fclbft fein 
mie bei to chance. No one knows what may happen. 
Accidents happen daily which no human foresight could 
prevent. It has indeed often happened in England, that 
a plot has been revealed to the government by one of the 
conspirators. Friends happened to recognize each other. 
I happened to sec him (id; fed; dpt jttfdlltg). 
to chance nur non 33cgebenf;eitcn, bic jufciltig, unoermutet ebu 
treten. Should any one chance to see the young man on 
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the road. At that period it chanced that the representa¬ 
tion of an important borough in our county fell vacant. If 
a bird's nest chance to be before thee, 
to occur non Tkgebenfjeiten nor fatten, oorfommen, $nm 93orfd;eiit 
fomuten; non ^been, ©ebanfen einfatten. This little meeting 
occurred on the third day after Christmas. These circum¬ 
stances occurred at a time when the army was preparing for 
a march. Events occurred which exhibited his character in a 
strong light. No better plan occurs tome or to my mind, 
to come to pass jugef;en. Tell me how it came to pass that 
you could not come to us. $n ber 33cbeutung non ge= 
fd)ef;en, fidj ereignen, fid; jutragen mirb to come to pass 
befottbers in ber gel;ofienen ©prad;e angemenbet. And it came 
to pass afterward, that he went throughout every city and 
village, preaching and shewing the glad tidings of the king¬ 
dom of God. And it came to pass in those days, that he 
(Jesus) went out into a mountain to pray. 

[to happen, ng[. Lapp geeigitet; to chance, Int. cadere; to occur, lot. 
occurrere; to pass, frj. passer, tat. pandere.] 

164. dreignis. 

event 23egebenl;eit, ©teignis, mirb non aHein angeroettbet, bao fid; 
in ber morafifdjen ober pl;i;fifd)en SBeltorbnung af$ §ofge non 
auberu ®ingen einfteUt; fobamt ber 9Iu§gang, bie fjotge fefbft. 
An important, a great event. And coming events cast 
their shadows before. To watch the event, to wait for the 
progress of events. A shower of rain is an event, re¬ 
garded simply as a meteorological result. — His caution 
was justified by the event. 

occurrence SSorfalX, ift eitte $8egebenf;eit, bie mit friiljereu SBegebem 
f;eiten nidjt in ^aufaloerbinbung ftef;t, fie fann gufaHig ober 
ttn§ oon ber 33orfef)ung jugebad;! feiit. An unusual occur¬ 
rence. The ordinary occurrences of life. Sudden or 
hazardous occurrences. Events of remote history happen, 
but they are not occurrences to us. 

[event, frj. evenement, lat. eventus; occurrence, frj. beSgl., lat. 
occurrere.] 


165. drfafjrcn, (getoanbt). 

expert erfafjren, jadjoerftiinbig, fadjfunbig, geiibt, gemanbt, 
gcfd;idt, befonbers in ber §aitbf;abung einer <Sad)e at§ die* 
fultat ber gratis. An expert philosopher, surgeon, engi¬ 
neer, duelist, bowman. Expert in chess, in archery, in 
trifles. Expert men can execute, and jmlge of particulars, 

Prefer, engl. ©gnoitynuf. $ 
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oue by one; but the general counsels, and plots and mar¬ 
shalling of affairs, come best from those that are learned. 
He (Catiline) was expert in all the arts of simulation and 
dissimulation. 

experienced erfaljren, beroanbert ift berjenige, roetdjer nad) ben 
burcf) ©rfafjrung gefammelten $enntniffen mit einer getutffen 
©idjerfjeit anbere Singe beurteiten fault. An experienced 
artist, physician, general. Experienced Nestor. A junction 
of the ablest and most experienced statesmen. The ex¬ 
perienced form the design, and entrust it for execution to 
the expert. Experienced eyes. Experienced in busi¬ 
ness, trade, public affairs. 

[expert, fr$. be§gf,, experienced, fat. experior.] 

166. (Srfafjteti, tocrneljmen. 

to learn ternen; fobaitn nernefjmen, erfafjren, Sitnbe, ftenntnte non 
etroaS befommen ober ertangen. What had sent Compere 
Martin travelling with the Grand Seigneur I could not learn. 
Here each army learned, to their astonishment, that their 
enemy was in their rear. 

to experience etnrnS erfafjren, praftifdj fenneit lernen, burdfjmadjen, 
etleben, erteiben. To experience a change of views. The 
subjects of this country experienced no assistance from their 
prince. To experience sufferings, agreeable or disagreeable 
sensations, difficulties, cares, wants, humiliations, afflictions, 
pain, sorrow, pleasure. 

to get ober to obtain information 9JadEjricf)t, ftitnbe non etioaS be* 
fommen, ift atjntid; toie to learn. He got information that 
his friend had died. (Stelje to inform.) 

[to learn, nfyb. lernen; to experience, fat, experiri; information, 
fv§. be§gl., fat. informatio.] 

167. Csrfmbctt, erfinticti. 

to contrive (trait). unb intranf.) etroaS bei entfpredjenb uorfjanbenent 
SDJrtteriat biircfj praftifdjen ©djarffinn jit feinetn groede geftaF 
ten, erfimieit, ausbenfen, befoitbers won ben geiobljnlidjen ©tm 
gen be3 Sebeu§. He (Cinua) had a head to contrive, and 
a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any mischief. 
The French court artfully contrived to ruin Danby. She 
prided herself also upon being an excellent contriver in 
house-keeping, though I could never find that we grew 
richer with all her contrivances. Courtiers contriving 
Ministerial changes. He (Charles II.) . . . contrived to 
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spare from his pleasures a sum sufficient to keep up a body 
of guards. 

to devise bie 2)Httel ju etroas burdj Stfadjfinnen unb Sntroerfeu au£s 
ftubtg tnadjett. To devise cunning works ffinftlidje 2lrbeit 
crftnben (Exod. 35. 35). He could, by his skill ... devise 
those rare engines. To devise a new mode of writing, a 
plan of defense, an argument. Devisers of wholesome laws, 
to invent erftnben, non Stngeit, roeldje nod) nidjt uorljanben roaren; 
iBorfjanbeites berartig abs, uercittbern, bajj e3 eiitc ganj tteue 
©eftalt befommt; erbidjten, er=, aitsbeufen (attsfjeden), tm guten 
unb tm fdjlimnten ©imte. Galilei invented the telescope. 
The invention of gunpowder. Watt invented the press 
for copying letters, the steam-engine. To invent the 
machinery of a poem, a falsehood, stories. 

2leljnltdj contrivance uttb invention ©rftnbung. 

[to contrive, frj. trouver; to devise, ft'j. deviser, lot. dividers ‘t to 
invent, frj. inventer, lat. invenire.] 


168. (irljabcn, 

august (geljeiligt) erljabett, Ijefjr, toad aujjerorbentlidje (itjrfurdjt tier* 
uorruft, bejoubers non ^erfoneit, bodj attdj uott ©adieu. How 
poor, how rich, how abject, how august, How complicate, 
how wonderful, is man! August in visage. The august 
mountain solitudes. An august decree. The august as¬ 
sembly of Parliament. 

sublime erljabeu, itn pdjften ©rabe grofjartig unb ©Ijrfurdjt gebtetenb, 
tm eigentl. unb 6ef. tm unetgentl. ©inne. The sublime inspires 
awe rather than delight in the scenes of art or nature, and 
in the character and deeds of men. Nothing is more 
sublime than mighty power and strength. Night-scenes 
are commonly the most sublime. No ideas, it is plain, 
are so sublime as those taken from the Supreme Being. 
Sublime writing, style, deeds. One step above the sublime 
makes the ridiculous. The sublime port bie Ijofje $Pforte. 
lofty bjocf), erljctben, mas 21cfjtung gebtetet, mit Serounberung erfiitlt; 
eigentl. unb figurl. Thus sayth the high and lofty One = God. 
Lofty ideas, sentiments. A lofty ambition. A lofty steeple, 
elevated fyodj, erljabem, fjodj gelegen; ftgitrl. nidjt jo ftarf rote lofty. 
An elevated mountain. Elevated feelings, sentiments, 
ideas. An elevated station in society, 
superior to erfiaben fiber, nidjt unter bent ©influjfe non, fibers 
legen. Superior to one’s fate. He is superior to such 
prejudices. A great man superior to his sutferings. He 
is far superior to his brother. 

§* 
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[august, frj. auguste, Icit. augustus; sublime, ft' 5 . bc3gl., tat. sublimis; 
lofty, nfyb. luftig; elevated, fr$. eleve, lat. elevare; superior, frj. 
superieur, lat. superior.] 


169. ©rljaltcn, erlangen. 

to receive entpfangen, befommeu, erfjalten, fdjliefd 6ei ©ad;en, bie 
man empfangt, ben 93egriff bet f rein) if fig en ober unfreinnflis 
gen 2lnnaf)nte in fid;; non ^perfonen: entpfangen, aufnefjmen; 
etroa§ ate roaf;r ober nmoafjr, rid;tig ober falfd; 2 c. aufnefjmen; 
non 2Jleeren, Seen, gliiffen 2 c.: anfnel;men. To receive a 
letter, a parcel, conditions. Ben Jonson received the ap¬ 
pointment of poet-laureate. Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil? An inanimate object 
may receive an impression. To receive the last touch. 
To receive a blow or an insult. — Every new-comer was 
received with eager hospitality. — The stories which Gold¬ 
smith told about this part of his life ought to be received 
with great caution. — The Black Sea receives some of 
the largest European rivers. 

to get empfangen, befommeu, erfjafteu, erlangen, erretd;en, er* 
tnerben (noltetumlid;: friegen), f arm in ben meiflen fatten (au^ 
genommen in ber Sebeutung non aufnefjmen) fur to receive, in 
nieten fatten fur to obtain, to acquire unb to gain angemenbct 
tnerben. He has got his money, a letter, a parcel. How 
shall I get my bread? To get a cold, a fever, a good or 
a bad name, a reward, a prize, property, a living. I shall 
get nothing by it. 

to obtain burd; eigene ober frembe £f)Stigfeit ober gitrfptadje, mit 
2tmnenbung guter ober fd)led)ter £itf3mittet erlangen, toa$ man 
erftrebt fjat. One may obtain by patience, by energy, by 
honourable or dishonourable means, by entreaty, fraud, force. 
Goldsmith contrived to live on the alms which he obtained 
at the gates of convents. Pope exerted himself to obtain 
an academical degree for Johnson. 

to attain (tranf. unb intranf.) cttoas fur fid; fefbft, uid;t burd; ober 
ftir aubere, meift burdj Sfofirengung, bod; and) paffin erlau® 
gen, erreid;en. To attain one’s object, one’s end, high 
professional honours, opulence and lordly rank. They (the 
arts) attained no degree of perfection. No man can 
attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven and earth. 
— He has attained the age of forty. — To attain to 
perfection, to a high degree of excellence. 

[to receive, fr$. recevoir, lat. reciperej to get, agf. getan, nl)b. 

Uet^geffen; to obtain, frj. obtenir, lat. obtinere; to attain, lat. 

attinere.] 
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170. @itf) crinucnt; bic Grinncrunfl. 

to remember eine in tins ruljeube SBorftettung olpte fyefoitbere 
9luftveugung iuS SBenutfjtfeiu rufen, and; non SCieren. Do 
you remember me? I do. We are said to remember 
anything when the idea of it arises in the mind with the 
consciousness that we have had this idea before. Wc re¬ 
member in one half hour what was told us in the preced¬ 
ing half hour. A horse remembers the road which he has 
been continually passing. 

to recollect eigentt. nrieberfammeln; fid) non neuem eritmern, fid; 
ins ©ebadf)tnis juriidfrufen, roaS fritter Star barin mar unb jefct 
oenmfcfjt ift, fefet eine groftere 2tnftrengung bes ©eiftes oor; 
auS, fid^ befinnen. I remember L. at school; and can 
well recollect that he had some peculiar advantages, which 
I and others of his schoolfellows had not. I cannot re¬ 
collect all the circumstances of the story, but I remember 
it generally. Recollect., everyday, the things seen, heard, 
or read, which make any addition to your understanding. 

remembrance ©riunerung, ift fomof)l bie unmillfurtidje ats and) 
bie freitoitlige, abfidjtlidje', jebodf) meniger auftrengenbe 
£anblimg bes ©ebad£)tniffes, eine in uns rufjenbe SSorfteHung 
loadE) jn rufen; fobann baS 2lnbenfen. I know not if her 
features moved remembrance of the wife he loved. The 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. Remem¬ 
brance wakes, with all her busy train, Swells at my breast, 
and turns the heart to pain. I have remembrances of 
yours, That I have longed to redeliver. 

recollection ift bie auftrengenbe Sfjatigfeit, bie llebung, fritter 
in uns rufjeube, aber gegemoartig uage unb uermif^te 33or; 
fteHungen ins ©ebddjtnis juriidjurufen; fobann ber ©egenftaub 
ber ©rinnerung. The recollections of Athens crowded 
fast and meltingly upon me. A recollection of the actions 
of the day. One of his earliest recollections. 

reminiscence gtiideriimerung, ©rinnerung, brixeft einen mef)r bemufeten 
SOorgaug aus, oergangene ©reigniffe bent ©ebad£)tniffe uorjufutjren, 
ats remembrance, olpie bie ©enauigfeit ber ©injelfjeiten 
ju erreidfjen, roie bieS bei recollection ber gaH ift; fobann ber 
©egenftaub ber ©rinneruug. Remembrance, recollection 
unb reminiscence fjaben bie 83ebeutung non ©rinnerungSs 
fraft, ©rinnerungSoermogen. The encouragement and 
kindness I have received will form one of the most pleasing 
reminiscences of my life. I forgive your want of remi¬ 
niscence. Reminiscence among the disciples of Socrates 
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was the remembrance of things purely intellectual. Pain¬ 
ful, pleasing reminiscences. 

to remind somebody (to put in mind) of something jememb an ctma§ eriru 
nern. Please, remind me of my promise. I shall remind you of it. 
[to remember, frj. rememorer, jplt. rememorare; to recollect, 
recueillir, fat. recolligere; reminiscence, fr§. reminiscence, fat* re- 
minisci; to remind, lat. mens.] 

171. (Sillareti. 

to explain bent ©eifte, bem (grfeuntnisoermogeu etiuns Har mtb 
uerftanbtid) madjett, bie ©riinbe eiiter ©aefye auseiuaubet fe|ett, 
erlautern, attSlegen. I (Baker) explained to him that, 
without my watch, my journey would be useless. To explain 
words, sentences, the rules of grammar. A preacher explains 
the Scriptures. Different explanations of the doctrines of 
the Trinity. 

to declaro ettoas itt Karen mtb beftimmten SBorten attsfpredjeu, be* 
funbett, ettoa§ non fid; ober anbern funbtfimt, befatint mad)en. 
To declare one’s self a bankrupt, guilty. He declared 
him a rogue. A person declares that a thing is false or 
true, good or bad. I declare my firm belief in God. The 
heavens declare the glory of God. 

pronounce att3fptecf)en; fobanit mit 33eftimmtfjeit erKcireit nub ges 
tmffermafsen bie perjonlidje i8erantroorKid)feit fiir bie gegebene 
(SrKarung ubernefpnen. He pronounced the book to be a 
libel. He pronounced the act to be a fraud. Frederick 
the Great pronounced Charles August of Sax-Weimar to 
give the greatest expectations. 

to profess eine offentlidje ©rKarung abgeben, offentltd) befennen, 
ttur non SMttgen, bie utt§ felbft betreffen. To profess one’s 
self a Christian. And I profess, with the veracity of an 
historian, that I never knew one of them find fault with it 
(the gooseberry-wine). A person professes to have walked 
a certain distance, to have taken a certain route. A pro¬ 
fessed enemy ein abgefagter, erKarter jyeinb. 

(Sbenfo bie ©ubftantine explanation, declaration (Sr^ 
Karting uttb profession Sefenntnis, formeffe (SrKatung. 

[to explain, lat. explanare; to declare, ft',',, declarer, lat. deelarare; 
to pronounce, frj. prononcer, lat. pronunciare; to profess, frj. pro¬ 
fessor, lat. profiteri.] 


172. (Srmaljncn. 

to admonish ermalpteit = eiitbringlidj eriuttern, toariteitb ner= 
roeifett. Admonition is a gentle reproof. He admonished 
me not to do it. It (the epitaph) admonished my wife 
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of her duty to me, and my fidelity toiler. He admonished 
me of the fault I had committed. The young require fre¬ 
quent admonitions. 

to exhort ermaljneit = bard) 2Borte (Seroeidgrititbe) ju guten ^anb- 
lititgen, jtt lobendiuertem 93etragen 20 . aitfeuern, ermuntent. 
Parents, preachei'S, and superiors exhort. To exhort to 
a good deed or any laudable conduct or course of action. 
Young men likewise exhort to be sober minded. Exhor¬ 
tations to charity. 

2lef)nlid) admonition unb exhortation bie ©rmafjuung. 
[to admonish, frj. admoneter cittcn Slcrlucis crtcilcn, [pit. monitare, 
ittjb. matjnen; to exhort, frj. exhorter, lat. exhortari.j 

173. (Stmitbcn; miibc. 

to fatigue burd) norittale unb georbnete Slnftreuguug ermuben; 
fobamt belciftigeit, befdjmerlid) fallen, bad atlgetneine 2Bort. 
The soldier is fatigued by a long march. The horses that 
carried us down are now fatigued with the journey, but 
they will soou be refreshed. To be fatigued with study¬ 
ing the rules of syntax. You fatigue me with your 
chattering. 

to tire (tranf. unb intranf.) burd) fdjtoierige, mill) fa me ober 
Iciftige 2lrbeit ermitben; nuibe, matt roerben, ermatten; lang = 
meilen. A little exertion tires one who is feeble. The 
natural monotony of French verse tires the ear. A lion 
tir’d with state-affairs. We are tired of our employment 
when it ceases to give us pleasure. An author whom one 
never tires of reading. 

to weary burdj fortgefe|te 2lrbeit, lueldje Heberbrufs jur fjolge 
l)at, ermitben, abmatten, audj non ©emiffen zc.; langroeiten, 
ift ftarler aid to tire. Long exertion wearies. He was 
wearied with the fatigue of the day. Wearied with 
labour of body or mind. Men may weary even of enjoyments. 
A great number of the puritans, who were wearied by the 
prosecutions to which they were subject. 

to jade (tranf. unb intranf.) befonberd burd) bie (gejnmngeite) ■ 
3Bieberf)olung berfelben Slmtigfeit iibermitben, uollftanbig 
ermuben, abmatten; qualettb tprannifieren. We are jaded 
by incessant attention to business. There are seasons when 
the brain is over-tired or jaded with study and thinking. 
An accumulation of petty efforts and instigations results in 
the feeling of being jaded. They jade, aud tire in the 
prosecution. To be quite jaded = ganj abgarbeitet, gaits 
ab feiit. 
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Gbenfo tired mi'tbe, ertniibet; weary (wearied) lniibe, uber= 
btiiffig; fatigued ermiibet; to feel tired, weary, nid)t 
fatigued. 

[to fatigue, frj, fatiguer, lat. fatigare; to tire, ag|\ teran, itl)b. 
ren? to weary, agf. verig; to jade,?] 

174. (grncnncn. 

to nominate (nennen) entennen, befonbers fiir eine a I) I, bod) 

and; fiir ein 2fmt oorfd)lagen, bafiir beftiutmen. A man 
is nominated to an office. A person is nominated as 
member of Parliament. Elizabeth nominated her commis¬ 
sioners to hear both parties. Since his nomination to the 
presidency. 

to appoint (beftimmen) ernenueu, anfteHen, rcirflid; in ein Shut 
einfefsen. Look ye out among you seven men of honest 
report . . . Whom we may appoint over this business. A 
commissioner was appointed to repair to Hispaniola, and 
to inspect into his conduct (Columbus’)- He received the 
appointment of an ambassador. 

create (fdjaffen) ernennen, in bem ©inue non: ju etner neuen (fjofjereu) 
9Bitrbe erfjeben. No minister must be appointed, no peer 
created without the consent of the Houses. Bacon was 
created Baron of Verulam. Richard, I will create thee 
Duke of Gloucester. 

2leljnlid) nomination Grnemumg unb appointment 
neunung (Stott). 

[to nominate, lat. nominare; to appoint, frg. appointor, lat. ad xtnb 
punctum; to create, frg. creer, lat. creare.] 


175. drncucnt. 

to renovate erneuern, roicbcr next madjen, altcu Singen ein ueue$ 
2lnfefjen gebett, fie auffrifdjen; nid;t figitrl. Renovate 
never implies any cessation or interval of time. To reno¬ 
vate a house, a church, furniture. All nature feels the 
renovating force of winter. One’s health is renovated 
after having been considerably impaired. The annual re¬ 
novation of the world. 

to renew ernettern = etioas, ba£ fridjer ba roar, wiebertjerfteUen 
ober mieber in§ Seben rxtfen, luiebcr aufneljmeu ober miebcr 
anfnitpfen, itueberfjolen, mit etioas roieberanfangen. To 
renew customs, habits, institutions, privileges, a charter 
(greibrief); to renew a partnership, a league, an alliance; 
to renew expressions of friendship, promises, vows; to 
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renew one's spite, hatred, love; a dispute, a quarrel, an 
altercation, a fight, a battle. The renewal of a treaty. 
Slefjitltdj renovation nub renewal bie (Srnciterung. 

[to renovate, Tat. renovare; to renew, fi'5. neuf, (at. novus.j 


17G. grmebrigen, bemiitigen. 

to abase entiebrigeu, tuirb fomotjl uom Sufianbe an $ UOHl 
33 eiimfetfein ber Uitnritrbigfeit mil 9 iitcfficf)t aitf bie 2 tdjtuitg 
auberer (ober ber eigeueit) augemenbet. To abase the 
proud, to abase one's self before God. The contrite man 
abases himself. Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased. 

to debase erniebrigen, entnntrbigen, infofern ber iitnere ©eljalt, ber 
9Bert, bie 2 £itrbe non $per-foueu ( 6 ettmf 3 t ober unbenmfjt) 
ober non ©adjen fjerabgejefct mirb; tmmer tut fdjtimmeit ©iinte, 
miifjrenb to abase ober to humble one’s self eine lobenStoerte 
^aublung fein faun. Pleasure and sensuality debase men 
into beasts. To debase the character by crime, the mind 
by frivolity. To debase religion with frivolous disputes, 
the style by vulgar words. Debased by slavery. 

to degrade eigentl. cm3 eiuer Ijoljereu tit eine niebere 9 faugftufe 
fefjeit, be 3 fritl;eren 9iattge3 fitr itimnirbig erflarett; ftgttrl. (;erab=, 
euGnutrbigen, entiebrigeu; ^Serfoiteu unb ©ad;ett fonnen euG 
uriirbigt tnerbett xutb entmtrbigen. To degrade a noble¬ 
man, a general officer. — Degrading bishops and abbots. 
A man degrades himself, he degrades another. — Art is 
degraded when it is only regarded as a trade. Vice de¬ 
grades a man. Envy is ever on the alert to degrade. 
Her pride . . struggled hard against this degrading pas¬ 
sion. Under the dominion of that army the nobility had 
been degraded. 

to humble erniebrigeit (bemiitigen), ift eiu meitiger ftarfer 23egriff 
al 3 to abase unb mirb gemofiidid) nad) eiuent oorljergegangeuen 
^uftaitbe be$ (Stores, ber Sluutafiuug, ber ©elbftiiberljebuug am 
gemenbet; freiufen. The proud man may be humbled by 
reverses of fortune. He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. The penitent man humbles himself. The signals 
of death, while they humble the rich, inspire the poor 
with pride. Humble yourselves . .. under the mighty hand 
of God. 

to humiliate gait;; entiebrigeu, noUftaubig bemutigen, fo bafi ber 
3 nftanb ber ©rniebrigung ober Semittigung gteidjfam 0 ffen- 
fuitbig ift. The conceited man is humiliated. We stand 
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humiliated rather than encouraged. These terms of peace 
are humiliating. A long habit of humiliation does 
not seem a very good preparative to manly and vigorous 
sentiments. 

[to abase, to debase, bas, fplt. bassus fett, bid, niching; to 

bumble, to humiliate, humble, humilier, lat. humilis (humus); 

to degrade, frg. degrader, [pit. degradare.] 

177. (Srnfi. 

earnest feltener in ber SSebeutung non ernft, ernftl;aft r befouberg: 
eifrig in ber 23etreibung einer ©acbe, brittgenb, nadjbritcfs 
lid), inbriinfttg, non ^erfonen unb ©ad)en, ini ©egenf. 51 : 
gleidjgiUtig indifferent. The debate was long, earnest, and 
occasionally furious. To be in earnest. A preacher is 
earnest in his appeals to the conscience. To be earnest 
in wishes, persuasions, in solicitation, exhortation, in devo¬ 
tion. An earnest wish, persuasion, etc. Earnest to pray. 
Two earnest men went earnestly to work. The presence 
of these old Cavaliers . . . gave the musters of militia an 
earnest and warlike aspect. Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal. 

serious nom Slugfeben non Sperfonen, bag burd; -Madjbenfen, Hebert 
geuguug 2 c. fjeruorgerufen nffrb, ernft, ernfiljaft; ©egenf. 
jocose fcberjbaft; non ©adjen: ernfttidj, feierlieb, roid^tig, be== 
beutenb. A serious looking man. He is always serious, 
yet there is about his manner a graceful ease. A serious 
writer is a writer who treats serious subjects. The preacher 
is serious. — A serious sermon, sentiment, objection. A 
serious circumstance is one that is likely to affect us. 
Disputes about money, however, were not the most serious 
disputes of these extraordinary associates (Frederick the Great 
and Voltaire). 

grave ernft, gefe^t, bebaebtig, ift ftarfer als serious unb briidt bei 
^Serfonen bag ©efiibt ber 2Burbe unb ber 3 >erantmortIi(^ = 
feit aug, bag ficb burcb bie aufeere ©rfdjeinuug hmbgibt; bod) 
aucb mit ubertriebeuem ©efiible ber 2 Burbe (ober getoobnlicb 
■JHdjtiniirbe): granitatifeb; ©egenf. vivacious lebljaft, munter; 
non ©adjen roi^tig, bebeutunggooll. Grave senators, 
speakers, judges. A grave assembly of old men. The 
gravest of their writers. A grave and pious man. She 
discharged her duty to her subjects in a grave and princely 
manner. The little person always wears a grave look, and 
walks gravely about. An ass is the gravest beast, an 
owl the gravest bird (Prov.). — A grave consideration 
is one of argumentative weight. 
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•olemn cruft, Gfyrfurdjt gcbictcnb, fcicrlid), befmtbcr3 uon rcfigiofcn §anbi 
lungcii; ©cncnf. profane profan; Don bcu ^ttamcrcit obcr bent C^cfid)t^- 
mtSbntcf non ^erfouen oft: j]C£it>uugcn obcr I rid) cr lid) cruft, ftcif. 
A judge pronounces a solemn sentence in a solemn manner. The 
hisliops put forth a solemn eensure of the absolution. Solemn pur¬ 
poses, promises. The solemn grandeur of the ocean. •— A solemn 
coxcomb. Grave and solemn, they marched on. 

Slefjnlid) earnest, seriousness uttb gravity (Stuff, (Srnft= 
Ijaftigfeit. 

[earnest, nf)b. craft; serious, fr$. serieux, lat. serius; gravo, frj. 
bc§gl. r lat. gravis; solemn, fr$. solennel, lat. solemnis.] 


178, Smgen, antreiben. 

to «xcite am, attf', er*regen, tjernorrufen, anfeitern, aufmuulern, 
was in einem ruljigen (ober ntljigeren) guftanbe mar, in ptjp= 
fifd;er intb moralifc^er SBe§ief)ung. We excite heat by friction. 
To excite to activity, to great actions. To excite hunger, 
thirst, a laugh, a smile, mirth, joy, sorrow. To excite the 
passions, the spirits, a mutiny, an insurrection. That kind 
of poesy which excites to virtue the greatest men. 

to incite bie erregteit ©efiiljle jemanbeS ju einer fpejiellen Styat, 511 
einem fpegieHeit ©nbjmecf antreiben, anfporiten, entflant* 
men. When we are in a state of excitement, we are 
easily incited. Men are incited when their passions are 
roused. Demosthenes excited the passions of the Athenians 
against Philip, and thus incited the whole nation to unite 
in the war against him. 

to stimulate eigentl. anftacfjetn, jemaitb 511 grofjmr 2 luftreitguug 
burdj bie fioffnung, etmas ju erlangeit, antreiben, anfpornen; 
non SDiebtjin: rei§eitb anregeti. To stimulate one by the 
hope of reward, by the prospect of glory. Men are com¬ 
monly stimulated to something which they are pursuing, 
or intending to pursue, but with want of energy. The 
ethereal glow that stimulates thy frame. 

to actuate (in aSemegnng, in £I)titigfeit fe£en) bentet auf beftimmte 
Semeggritnbe f)in, bie 311 einer au3 freier 2 Baljl tjernorge; 
gangenen ^anbtung antreiben. The passion by which Alex¬ 
ander was most powerfully actuated, even in his tender 
years, was ambition and a love of glory, but not of every 
kind of glory. It is to be regretted that while actuated 
by the best intentions in the world he inspired his subjects 
with more fear than love. To be actuated by hatred, 
avarice, envy. 

to impel antreiben, mirb inef)r non einer unraiberftef)tid)en ©email, 
ate non Seibenfdjaften ober S)roljungen angetnenbet. Arasmanes 
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felt impelled as by some mighty power which he could 
not withstand. Justice may be defined, that virtue which 
impels us to give to every person what is his due. To 
be impelled by an invisible power; by hunger, passion, 
politic. 

to urge (on) antreiben, btangeu, attfbringen, Ijart jufefeen, beftitrmen. 
We urge to honest exertion. To urge a person on his 
speed. To urge a consideration, an argument, a plea. We are 
urged by entreaties to spare those who are in our power. 
They frequently urged me to an immediate attack, 
to instigate anteijen, anftiften, aufljefeeit, gercitynt. im mu 
gimftigen ©tune. A person is instigated by malicious re¬ 
presentations to take revenge on a supposed enemy. To 
instigate one to evil, to a crime. 

[to excite, frg. exciter, lat. excitare; incitare, frj. inciter, lat. in- 
citare; to stimulate, fi' 3 . stimuler, tat. stimulare; to actuate, lat. 
agere; to impel, lat. impellere; to urge, lat. urgere; to instigate, 
frg. instiguer, lat. instigare.] 


179. (frfdjcinung. 

apparition ba<3 ©rfdjeiuen; fobaun bie (Srfd&eiming, b. fj. ba$ plofclidje 
©idjtbarroerbeu eine^ ate objeftio uorausgefebten 2Befen$, uor 
beffeit Slnblid man gurticifd^redft, met! er imermartet ift. The 
sudden apparition of the Spaniards. Mary Magdalene 
was informed of the resurrection of our Saviour by an 
apparition. Christ himself appeareth to the two disciples 
that went to Emmaus. A monstrous, a horrible, a glorious 
apparition. 

vision ba3 ©ef)en al§ ©eljuermogen; fobaitn bie grfd&einung, ba$ 
@eftd)t ate ©egenftanb ber (SinbilbunjjSfraft, metftenS tut ©djlafe, 
iual;renb einer Jtranftyeit ober in einem guftanbe ber 3Serjitcfnng. 
Philosophers have disputed much respecting the means of 
vision, and its seat in the eye. — Last night the very 
gods showed me a vision. A lovely vision. St. Peter 
heard a voice and saw a vision while he lay in a trance. 
Feverish people often think they see a vision, 
phantom bejeidpiet basjenige, meldjcS ein fdjeinbareS, nid)t nnrflid;e$ 
SDafein l;at : ba$ Stugbilb, ^irngefyinuft, P)antom. Strange 
phantoms rising as the mists arise. Like the French 
Republic, the Italian Republic is in their eyes a phantom 
which appeared yesterday, and may vanish to-morrow, 
spectre ©cfpcnfi, bie (Srfdjcinnug ctitcd gciftiflcn 25cfcn3, ^cmiiljul. mil bent 
'■Begriffc be? ©rauculjaftcu uerbiutbctt. Bold, fanatic spectres. . A 
hideous spectre. Rous’d from their slumbers, In grim array the grisly 
spectres rise. 
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ghost ®cift al* (Siidjctmtitg ciitc3 SBcrftorbencu, in fidjtbarcr, lucitn and) n\u 
forpcrlidjcr Qicftalt. i thought that 1 had died iu sleep, And was a 
blessed ghost. It (the ghost of the king) beckons you to go away 
with it. A synod of ghosts assembled under ground. A ghost-story, 
[apparition, frj. apparition, lat. apparitio; vision, frj. vision, tat. 
visio; phantom, fr^. fantome, lat. phantasma; spectre, frg. spectre, 
lat. spectrum; ghost, ul)b. ®cift.] 

180. drtragen. 

to bear (mil geftigfeit) ertragen, non pljijfifdjen unb ntoralifdjen £ei= 
ben, Unannefpnlidjfeiten :c. after 2lrt, baS allgemeine 2Bort. 
Philotas bore the beginning of his torture with great res¬ 
olution and fortitude. I cannot bear your insolence any 

longer. My suffering is greater than I can bear. How can 
she bear neglect? she has been the idol of society. What 
cannot be altered must be borne, not blamed (Prov.). 
to endure mil ^eftigfeit unb ©tanbljaftiflfeit ettoas ertragen, 
erbulben, mit ©ebtilb fjinnefjmen. To endure pains, tor¬ 
ments, cold, fatigues, hunger, thirst, affronts, abuse, provo¬ 
cations, aggravations. He endured deprivations of litera¬ 
ture and art. He consented to endure the almost unen¬ 
durable nuisance of spending another day at the Manor 
house. What cannot be cured must be endured (Prov.). 
to suffer intranf. non eiuem forperlidjen obet geiftigen ©djmerje 
beroegt fein; tranf. biefen ©djmerj fiiljleit unb erbulben. 
To suffer with pain, sickness, sorrow, anxiety. Men are 
born to suffer. Most men suffer from some complaint 
or other. The people had suffered in their fortunes by 
the long continuance of the war. — He suffered many 
humiliations. To suffer pain of body, or grief of mind, 
to sustain ertragen, au£f)alten, ofjne ju unterliegen, befonbers non 
Singen, bie farcer $u ertragen finb, fdffiefff mefir 2 lit 3 bauer 
in fid) aU to support. To sustain a shock, a siege. Grievous 
losses or injuries are sustained. To sustain wrong, dis¬ 
grace. The support which you render me will enable me 
to sustain my many heavy losses. To sustain one’s self 
on the throne, in a position (fid) erljalten). 
to support im ftanbe fein, bie firaft fjabeit jtt ertragen, ofjne non 
ber Saft, bie leid)t ober fdjtoer fein faun, 511 SBoben gebriidt 
ju loerben; unoerjagt auSfjalten, in pfjijfifdjer unb moralifdjer 
Sejiefjttng. To support the heat, the cold. To support 
pain, distress, misfortunes of any kind. Afflictions and 
disappointments are supported, 
to stand au3()alten, ertragen, finbet fid) I)nnfig in ber gctrblptlidjen ©pradje. 
To stand the heat, the cold. I cannot, will not stand his impudence 
any longer. 
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[to bear, itl)b. ge=6dren, uetlu. mit (at. ferre; to endure, frj. endurer, 
(at. indurare; to suffer, fvj. souffrir, (at. sufferre; to sustain, frj. 
soutenir, (at. sustinere; to support, fr^. supporter, (at. supportare.] 


181. (frtoarten, toartcn. 

to expect erroarten, non ©ingen, bie und perfimlidj beriiliren ober 
nidjt, unb bie alter 2Bal)rfdjeinlidjfeit uadi) eintreffen; and) 
con iperfonen; fobanit tioffen, entgegen fefjen. He has long 
been a friend in our family, and we expect a visit from 
him shortly. England expects every man to do his duty. 
I expect to see you to-morrow. That is not to be ex¬ 
pected. ’Tis expectation makes a blessing dear, 
to await erroarten, oon ©ingen, bie und perfonlidj beritljren unb 
auf beren ©intreffen roir mit ©eroifiljeit redjnen; and) non 
iperfonett; entgegen fe£»en, abroarten. The old man expects 
to die happy if he awaits death with serenity and hope. 
It is our duty patiently to await the severest trials wlieu 
they threaten us. A glorious reward awaits the good. 
The wanderers awaited the rising of the star. He is 
awaiting in the Tower the judgment of his peers, 
to wait for ift bad gerooljnlidje 2Bort flit: marten. I am wait¬ 
ing for the steam-boat. He was waited for half an hour. 
I will wait for you at the corner. 

Sfnmerf. to stay for (stay [tcljett Meiben) tommt and) in ber Sobeiu 
bentung ton marten uorr I will stay for you. 

[to expect, tat. exspectare; to await, nl)b. 28ncf)t, frj. guetter.] 


182. ©rjiiljlcn; (Stjitfjlung. 

to tell erjitylen, befonberd in ber geroo()nlidjen Unterljaltung ge= 
braudjlid), ift bad atlgemeinfte 22 ort. And he dreamed yet 
another dream, and told it his brethren. He says foolish 
things, and tells whatever he hears. Tell it well, or say 
nothing (Prov.). He told me a long story. To tell a tale. 

to relate (jurudbringen) fdjriftlidj ober mimblidj, per f on lid) ober 
oon anbern erlebte ©reigitiffe ober 33egebeidjeiten jufammen* 
[jdtigeitb erjal’lett. We relate things that have occurred. 
Those who relate all they hear often relate that which 
never happened. In the morning she related all that had 
befallen her to her father. The various facts related by 
the historian. 

to recount audfiiljrl id), umftanblidj erjdljlen, road uttd perfbiw 
lid) beriil)rt, lebfiaft intereffiert (road roir erlebt fjaben); roieber 
erjafjlcn (aufjdf)len), ntef)r im f) 5 f)eren ©tile gebrciudjlid). 
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We recount our own adventures. We recount things as 
they occurred. We recount mostly those things which 
have been long passed. The recounting of our adventures 
in distant regions of the globe. We ought to recount 
fully, and to relate accurately. 

to narrate mit eittem geroiffen rtjetorifdjen ©djnmnge mfmbltd) ober 
fdjriftlid) erjdljlen. The several evangelists narrate the 
same event in divers manners. The abominable verb nar¬ 
rate, which must be absolutely proscribed in all good writ¬ 
ing. I may aptly narrate the apologue, 
relation @r}cil)lung, 33erid)t, iff dljnticfj, jebodj toeitiger gebrdttc^tid) 
al§ ba§ aSerb. A true relation is consonant with personal 
observation; it is faithful. History is the relation of national 
events; biography is the relation of particular lives, 
narrative ©rjafilimg, in toeldjer bie ©injetfieiten ber Segebenljeitett 
in beftimmter Orbnung nnb mit ctitetn geroiffen rljetorifdjen 
©rfirounge mitgeteitt roerben, ift meljr objeftto; bas (5 r 3 a lj 11 e 
felbft. I am not writing a regular narrative, and do not 
intend to give the varied events of several days’ rambling, 
o’er hill and dale, and moor and mountain. A narrative 
of the events of a siege, of one’s life. A narrative ought 
to be full, clear, elegant, yet concise. Interesting and 
beautiful narratives of adventures, 
narration ©tjaljlung, forooljl ba§ ©rjalilen al§ ba§ ©r3a^Ite 
felbft, ift fubjeftio. The narration is the narrative 
viewed in connection with the mind and act of the nar¬ 
rator. His powers of narration (nidjt narrative) are un¬ 
commonly great. Simple, developed, historical narration. 
His narration (Thucydides’) is cut down into small pieces. 
The history of Byron’s union is too well known to need 
narration. The narration of his dream (f. ©efcfjidjte tale). 

to tell, uljl). jatjtcn, erjatjlcit; to relate, frj. relater, (at. referre, 
relatum; to recount, fr$. conter, tat. computare; to narrate, frj. 
narrer, tat. narrare.] 


183. ©rjcugitis. 

production bie <gernotbrtnguitg; fobantt ein beltebiges Csrjeug* 
ni§ ber 3 latur, ber forperlicffen ober geiftigett Stjatigfeit 
be§ 2 Jtenfd)en al§ ©rfdieimtng fur fi<| betradjtet. The 
productions of the earth, comprehending all vegetables; 
the productions of art, as manufactures of every kind; 
the productions of intellect or genius, as poems and prose 
compositions. All his productions (of Isaac d’lsraeli) are 
of a historic character. 
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product bas burcfj eigentiiinlidje 93 erfaljningsatt Ijeroorgelmiclfle 
@rgeugm$ ober ^Brobitft, befonbers ber 91 atur, be§ 2l<ferbau§ 
itnb bet Qttbuflrie, bo<$ attcf) ber rein geiftigen STjatigfeit be§ 
Sftenfcljen mil befonberer 33 eri'nfftd[;tigung bes tfjeoretifdjeit 
ober materietlen SBertes. Blau is the flower and chief of all 
products of Nature upon this globe of the earth. Our 
British products are of such kinds and quantities as can 
turn the balance of trade to our advantage. The products 
of manufactures, of commerce, of great and wise men. This 
dull product of a scoffer’s pen. 
produce ba§ ©efamtergeugnis mil bein ^nOegriff be§ @elb: 
merles fitr baffelbe: ber (Srtrag, bie -Rit^abiuerfung au§ irgeitb 
einer (6inna^me=)DueHe auf naturlidjem 28 ege. The whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of every country, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the whole price of that 
annual produce, naturally divides itself . . . into three 
parts. The increase of vegetable and animal produce. 
The produce of the water, of a poultry-yard, of a farm. 
This tax has already been so often tried, that we know the 
exact produce of it. 

[production, fr£. bc§gL; product, fr^. produit; produce, atfe Don (at, 
producers.] 


184. (Srjirijung, ©ilbuttg. 

education befdjaftigt fid) mit ber Shisbilbung be 3 $8erftanbe$ imb 
mit ber 23 erebelung bes £er$ens, bas aUgemeiite SBort. Johnson 
received his elementary education chiefly at Stourbridge. 
In the latter part of his course of education he (Alexander) 
was placed under the charge of Aristotle. His education 
(Frederick’s) had been entirely French. Education belongs 
to the period of childhood and youth. 

"breeding 6 efd)dftigt fid) bcfonberS mit bem anient 2tnftaube nub ben 
fetnen -Jflameren. I shall also be bold enough to affirm that 
among the ancients there was not much delicacy of breed¬ 
ing. It is good-breeding alone that can prepossess people 
in your favour at first sight. I am a gentleman of blood 
and breeding. 

instruction ©rjief)ttng ate geiftige 33 elel)nmg unb llnterroeifung, ber 
llnterrid)t. To illustrate one thing by its resemblance to 
another, has been always the most popular and efficacious 
art of instruction. Instruction may be given at dif¬ 
ferent ages. Instruction makes men wiser. A branch 
of instruction. 

training geiftige 33elel)nmg unb lliiterroetfimg uerbunbeu mit 3 lu 3 s 
btlbung ber 5 vorperfrcifte burd) Seibesflbimgen. Ability, in its 
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mental meaning, is partly a gift of Nature, partly a product 
of training. Moral training, considered by itself, is called 
teaching. Train up a child in the way he should go (Prov.). 
The demeanour of a courteous man springs from training 
and good breeding. 

Steljnlidj to educate, to breed utib to train erjieljett; to 
instruct unteriidjten (fiefje biefes). 

[education, fi' 5 . education, lat. educatio; breeding, nl)b. Written; in¬ 
struction, fi' 5 . instmction, lat. instructio; training, fo. trainer, lat. 
trahere.] 


185. (Sfel. 

ass ba$ cigentl. unb nnirbigere 2Bort; figurl. menig fdjmeid;etf)aft. 
And Jesus, when he had found a young ass, sat thereon. 
Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass together. An 
ass is the gravest beast, an owl the gravest bird (Prov.). 
An ass loaded with gold climbs to the top of a castle 
(Prov.). Every ass loves to hear himself bray (Prov.). 
Jack-ass. 

donkey fritter eiit bent @[el feiner garbe tocgen betgelegter Spifc; 
name: ©raudjen (£errcf>eit?), jept promiscue mit ass gebraud)t; 
and; figurl. Donkey is an ass of any kind. The donkey 
died beneath his burden. I am so hungry that I could eat 
a donkey with a hamper of greens. Donkey-engine (cine 
bei Sampffdjiffeit 28 a[fer pumpenbe, Safteu bebenbe 2c. jmeite 
■DJafdjine). Donkey-pump. He is a donkey = a stupid 
or obstinate fellow. 

[ass, frg. ane, lat. asinus; donkey, Don dun bunft'lOrami oba* jpan. 
don <pcrr nub bcm SDiminntib key tuic monkey.] 


186. $Sl|igIetL 

ability bejeidptet nidjt nur ben 33 efi§ non $orper? ober @eiftes= 
frdften (2Magen), fonbent aud; bie Slnwenbuitg berfelbeu jur 
2 tu§fiil;nmg einer ®ad)e (bie rolje unausgebilbete Korper? 
ftarfe axtSgenotnmen); abilities: bie Ijolje geiftige 33egabung, 
bas allgemeinere 3 Bort. Ability, in its mental meaning, 
is partly a gift of nature, partly a product of training. 
Few persons exert their ability to the utmost, or do all 
the good that lies in their power. His (Bartlielemy’s) 
Anacharsis is a work of wonderful ability, labour, elegance, 
and research. A man of splendid abilities. Great abilities 
are always dreaded by tyrants. To exert one’s abilities. 
A very able scholar, seaman, workman. Able to lift a 
great weight, able to pay, to do all one’s work. 

D r e f c r , enflf. <£»jnonumif. 9 
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capacity gcitjigfeit ate (leidjte) gfaffungsfraft, $affung 3 t)ermogeit. 
It is never necessary to explain a difficulty twice to a 
pupil of good capacity. Capacity stands to understanding 
as ability to action. The object is too big for our capacity 
when we would comprehend the circumference of the world. 
Capacity is requisite to devise, and ability to execute a 
great enterprise. 

faculty befonbers bie angeborene, bod) audj bie [pater au 3 ge = 
bitbeie gdfjigfeit, bie ^raft. The faculty of seeing, 
hearing. He has not the faculty of speech. Reason is a 
noble faculty. The vital faculty is that by which life is 
preserved. The animal faculty. Man’s natural powers 
and faculties. It is out of the ken of my faculties. To 
strain one’s faculties. 

parts (SCeite) gntjigfexten ate wefentlidje SBeftanbteite unb ©igen= 
fdjaften beS G|arafter£. Charles II. had received from nature 
excellent parts and a happy temper. Men of considerable 
parts. Great quickness of parts. The brightness of his 
parts .. . distinguished him. 

Stelpitid) able fdffig non ^erfonetx, jebodj non meiterem llm= 
fang ate ability; capable fdfjig non ^perfonen unb @ad)en. 
Buildings ... capable of receiving a permanent garrison. 
A capable instructor. 

[ability, frj. habilite, Irtt. babilitas; capacity, frj. capacite, (at. capaci- 
tas; faculty, fr^. faculte, Int. facultas; parts, Int. partes.] 


187 , 

false briicft (faff) intnter eine betriigerifdje 3 lbfid;t au$: falfcfj, nit* 
nialjr, xnxtrext, treulos, betrxigerifd^, nerrdterifdj, non 5perfonen; 
falfd;, xnxroaDr, nadjgemadjt, xuxedjt, feblerljaft, xuxbegriuxbet, 
xmgiiltig, geljeudjelt, irrtiunlid), non ©adjetx. A false witness, 
historian. False friends are worse than open enemies 
(Prov.). A false lover, subject; a man false of heart, 
false to his promises. False measure, weight, statement; 
false jewelry, colours; a false claim; false coin; false 
modesty, tears. A false report rides post (Prov.). A 
false conclusion, a false construction in grammar, 
wrong (nerbrefjt, imredjt) beseidjnet bas 2$erfel)en, ben Srrtum, bie 
£aufd)ung: falfd;, xmridjtig, irrig. Wrong ideas, measures; 
wrong inclinations, desires; wrong judgment; a wrong 
statement. Wrong, ambitious, and false ideas. Wrong 
count is no payment (Prov.). 

[false, fi' 3 . faux, (at. falsus; wrong, aflj. vrang = injuria.] 
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188. garlic. 

colour ba$ aflgemeinc 2Bort, bebeutet: 1. garbe al§ 2Inftridj; 2. ©e* 
fidjtsfarbc, Stusfeljeu; 3. bie bttrd) bie Slunft erjeugte garbe; 
4. 9lb= mtb -DJcrfjetdjen; 5. fyarbeftoff; figiirL ^Jorroanb, 93e; 
mantclung; ©djlag, 2trt non SReitfdfjen. Colours are divided 
iuto primary, complementary, and subjective or accidental. 
The seven prismatic colours. — His colour changed. 
He has always a fresh colour. — Is the colour of the 
velvet durable? — He wore her colours. — To paint in 
oil-colours, water-colours. — We want a colour for 
his death. Boys and women are . . . cattle of this colour, 
hue bejeidjnet genau gcnommcu meljrere garben, bie eine uennittetnbe 
©djattirung, ein garbenfpiel btlben unb iff in jeber Sejiefjung 
ein unbeftimmter 2lu§bnuf; bie garbung, ber 2tnftri<|; ait(§ 
figiirl. Flowers of all hues. Infinite numbers, delicacies, 
smell, With hues on hues, expression cannot paint The 
breadth of nature, and her endless bloom. In the greenish 
hue. The rosy hue of a new-blown passion. Their kind¬ 
ness and friendship threw a brighter hue on my thoughts, 
tint bejeidjnet eine matt bargefteHte garbe, einen matten 2lnftridj. 
The natural tint of cotton is not imparted by dyeing. Red 
with a blue tint, or tint of blue. By the due use and 
intermixture of tints, a picture receives its shades, softness, 
and variety. 

[colour, fry couleur, (at. color; hue, agf. hiv, heov; tint, fry teint, 
lat. tingere.] 


189. crflrcifcn. 

to lay hold of, on, upon (to take hold of) faffen, ergreifeit; in 33e* 
fdjtag, in 23efib neljmen, ber genereUe SluSbrutf. We take 
hold of any thing when we wish to lift it up. A person 
who is fainting lays hold of the first thing which comes 
in his way. — A person lays hold upon a thing when he 
takes possession of it, and claims it as his right and property, 
to seize meift mit ©eroalt, mit ober ofjne SBefucjniS ergreifeit unb in 
nieien gatten im 93efi^e be^atten; aud; figiirl. Those who are 
suspected of being Nihilists are suddenly seized and seut 
off to a distant province. The victim should be seized in 
the presence of the queen herself. Catiline was fired with 
a violent desire of seizing the government. — To be 
seized with irresolution, consternation, fear, terror, admira¬ 
tion, hope, doubt, with an ardent desire. A fever seizes 
a patient. 


9 * 
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to catch fangett, faffen; ertappen; einljolen; kfomtnett; figiirt. 
einneljmen, feffelu. To catch a bird in a snare, a person 
in his own snare. — He was caught in the act of 
stealing. — To send a rogue to catch a rogue (Prov.). To 
catch a man in his flight. — To catch cold, the measles 
or small-pox. — Beauty and honour in her are so mingled 
that they have caught the king. You will catch it = bu 
ruirft au$gefcf)otten merben. 

to snatch rafd) ttnb ploblid; (mit ©email) ergteifen, erfjafdjen, 
fdjnappen, meg*, entsreifien; and) figiirt. To snatch something 
out of the hand of a person. — Death snatched him 
away in the midst of his years. 

to grasp grapfen, mit gteriget feaft ergteifen; and; figiirt. Grasp 
no more than thy hand will hold (Prov.). He grasped 
me warmly by the hand. — The memory will grasp pleasant 
and striking reading and retain it. 

to gripe “is to grasp with a squeeze or pinch, and, in its secondary sense, 
to keep tight out of avarice.” 

[to lay, nl)b. legeu, hold, nf)b. fjaltcn; to seize, fr$. saisir; to catch, 
ehasser? to snatch, nt)b, fdpiappcu; to grasp, id)b. gripfeit; 
to gripe, ntjb. gvetfen.] 

190. $aft, ficittaljc. 

almost (all most = almost all) hefoubers mit eitiern 3 a t)f& e 9 r *ff e ; f° : 
boitit fiegte^t e3 fid; meljr auf bie ju @nbe geijenbe £anbltttig. 
Almost all of the invited came. Almost the whole city. 
I had almost reached the end of my journey, when... 
I heard voices of men conversing together. It is almost 
twelve o’clock when the greater part of the twelfth hour 
is elapsed. Almost was never hanged (Prov.). 

nearly (nafje baran) (near) hejieljt fid) mel;r auf bie hegituieitbe 
fbanblung. He was so excited on the receipt of this news, 
that he was nearly out of his wits with joy. I had 
nearly driven over him before I even caught a glimpse of 
his figure. It is nearly twelve o’clock when it is just on 
the point of striking twelve. Near a hundred years ago (M.). 
iDiefer llnterfd;ieb nnvb jebodj nidjt imttier beobadjtet: An 
earthquake shook down nearly the whole city of Lisbon. 

all but faft flail/,, (o flltt luic. All but complete. All but impossible, 
[almost, most, n()b. tncift; nearly, nl)b. ntiljcr.] 


191. $el)lcii, mattgcln. 

to fail feljten = mangeln, gehrediett, auS&leibett; afnieijiitcn, fdpnad; 
werbeit; ocrfeljleu, feljlfdjlageu; crtnangelu, uuterlaffeu, uerfeljlen; 
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oernadjldffigen, e§ fcljlen taffen an (now 23etrageu in fitt= 
licfjer SBejielpmg.) Ye shall be troubled, for the vintage 
shall fail. He could not fail of success. Streams, crops 
fail. If ever they fail of beauty, this failure is not attrib¬ 
uted to their size. — A sick man fails. — To fail in an 
enterprise, in an undertaking, in one’s purpose. — I shall 
not fail to tell him. — A mau fails in his duty, in the 
discharge of his obligation, in the performance of a promise. 
To fail and) = to err, to commit a fault. (I have failed in 
my judgment.) 

to want braudjen, fetjfen ait (fiefje notig fjaben.) It wants full 
half an hour to breakfast. He wants money, every thing 
e§ feljlt ilpn an .. . 

to fall (to be) short fefjlen = nidjt jureidjen, 311 futj fommeit, juriicf= 
bleibeit. We fell short of provisions. To be short of 
money. The issue falls short of the expectation. To fall 
short in one’s calculation, account. The supply (2tngebot) 
fell far short of the demand. 

to be deficient fcfjten = ttnjulfinglidj, ungeniigenb ober mangeltiaft fein, 
ift jierlidjer ah§ to fall short; es fefjlen laffen an, befott= 
ber§ non bent 33eneljmen gegen anbeve. To be deficient in 
strength. To be deficient in weight. — To be deficient 
in good manners, in politeness, in attention to one’s friend, 
in one’s address. 

to be missing (to miss) fefjlen = nidjt ba ober oorfjanben fein, tjermifjt 
luerben; int meitereit ©iuite: oerloren fein. His book was 
missing. Many things were missing that were found 
afterwards. — Nothing was missed of all that pertained 
to him. To miss (oerfefjlen) the mark (baci $iel), the way. 

[to fail, frj. faillir, (at. fallere, nl)b. fallen; deficient, (at. deficere; 
to miss, n()b. tntffcn.] 


192. ftcfjlcr, 3jrrtum. 

fault geljler, ber foiuofjt auS Tkangef an llrteifslraft alfi and) mit 
Sovbebadjt unb abfidjtlicfj begangen roirb, fdjliefit eine lteber = 
tretung gottlidjer unb menfdjlidjer ©agungen uitb ^Srinjipien 
alter 2 trt in fid); fobantt ba§ SB 0 fe (bei ijktfonen), baS f^eO 5 
lerljafte (bei ©adjeit); bie ©cfjulb. He that but conceives a 
crime in thought Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 
A fault confessed is half redressed (Prov.). To commit 
faults. Faults of ignorance are excusable only where the 
ignorance itself is so (Prov.). Our best friends are those 
who tell us our faults, and teach us how to correct them. 
Everyone’s faults are not written on their foreheads (Prov.). 
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If you like not my poem, the fault may possibly be in my 
writing. Fault in a mine. Most men are unhappy by their 
own fault. To find fault, to be at fault, 
defect Mangel, geljler, brudt bet lebenben SBefeit bag unoerfdpitbete 
•Jttdjtoorfjanbertfein eitter ber ©igeufe^aften aug, toeldje bie 
3 la tur getoofptlidj oerleifyt, bei ©adjen ben STCartgel an SBotts 
ftanbigfeit (2$oflfommenf)eit); bag ©ebredjett (bag fid) fpciter 
oerfdjulbet ober unuerfdjulDet einfteUt). A defect in the or¬ 
ganization of an animal, a defect of vision, of memory or 
judgment, a defect in a work of art. Among boys little 
tenderness is shown to personal defects. The faults of 
a friend are too often palliated or explained away into mere 
defects. To outgrow, to supply a defect, 
blemish gefjfer a(g 3}fafel, ©djaitbfled, non $perfoneit imb ©adjett. 
A spot of white on a horse otherwise entirely black is a 
blemish. A blemish in character refers to reputation, or 
the view taken of it by others. A blemish of his prose. 
Ilis domestic life was without blemish, 
error Srrtum alg unabfid)ttidjeg Slbioeidjen non bent 2Bege beg 
9 ?ed;teg, ber 2Bal;rf;eit im allgemetnen, ber ©eredjtigfeit, ©enaitig= 
fett; ber $ef)ter, bag 33 erfef;eit (tin ©djreibeu, 9 iecf)neit 2c.). 
His judgment was often in error, though his candour re¬ 
mained unimpeached. An error in a declaration, in writ¬ 
ing, in printing, in calculation. Error is the lot of humanity. 
Error, though blind herself, sometimes bringeth forth children 
that can see (Prov.). Knowledge being to be had only of 
visible certain truth, error is not a fault of our knowledge, 
but a mistake of our judgment, giving assent to that which 
is not true. To correct an error, 
mistake ift ein Srrtuin, eiit geljler, roeldjer ber 33eobad;tung entgeljt 
ober auf fatfe^er 23 eobad;tung beruljt; bag 2]e r f el; eu, ber 3 )ti jjgri f f. 
Children and careless people are most apt to make mis¬ 
takes. To confound physical facts is mistake. Infal¬ 
libility is an absolute security of the understanding from all 
possibility of mistake. There is a mistake in the account 
or in the date, please to correct it. To rectify mistakes. 
— 3 )rncffe(;ler misprint. 

(Sbenfo to err imb to be mistaken irren, fid; irren. 

[fault, fry faute, lat. fallere; defeet, fry defaut, lat. defectus; 
blemish, fry blemir; error, fry erreur, lat. error; mistake, rertu. 
mil lat. tangere.j 

193. mangdfjaft. 

faulty fefjlerfjaft, ift alleg, bag nidjt fo befc^affeix ift, toie eg fein 
fottte; ©egenf. faultless, correct. The book was very badly 
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printed, and so faulty, that there was scarcely a page in 
which several emendations were not required. Faulty in 
works of art. A faulty composition, character. A book 
containing a leaf which belongs to another book, is faulty. 
That is faulty which has what it ought not to have, 
defective 1 . mangeltjaft, mmollftanbig, nne es att$ ber «§aitb bes 
■DJeitfdjeu Ijevoorgefjt; 2. feljlerfjaft, n>ie e$ bie SJiatur erfctyaffcit 
Ijat; fobamt: tabelnSrocvt tit ntoralifdjer 33ejicl)img; ©egeitf. 
sufficient, complete. A defective copy, account, weight. A 
defective machine. Our tragedy writers have been noto¬ 
riously defective in giving proper sentiments to the persons 
they introduce. — A defective limb. A defective pro¬ 
jectile motion of the blood. — A defective character. That 
is defective which has not what it ought to have, 
deficient bejeitfptet: l.biefeljlenbe,mangetnbe (mangel^afte) felbft; 
2 . non ^erfoiteit: belt SKnforberuitgeu iticfjt entfpredjeitb, bie gejMt 
merbeu; ©egenf. entire. Deficient estate, strength. The 
style was indeed deficient in ease and variety. Deficient 
in means of carrying on war. If a part is wanting, the 
whole is deficient. — A speaker is deficient who is 
defective in his speech. — I shall not be deficient = id) 
roerbe nidjt ermaitgelit (ftefje feljteit to be deficient). 

[faulty, fielje fault; defective, frj. defectif, fplt. dcfectivus; deficient, 
)tcf)c fdjicn.] 


194. §cinb; ftcmbfcfjaft. 

enemy geiitb, met* feme freunblidjen, foitberit geljaffige ©efim 
mutgeu gegen eiiteit embern tyegt, ifjut (unier ltmftanben) ju 
fdjabeit fud)t; and) in 3$erbinbnng mit Sadjfubftantiuen; ber 
©egiter im Sriege, bie feinblicf;e Strmee, ba$ atlgemeine 2Bort. 
He who does a man an injury generally becomes the ran¬ 
corous enemy of the injured man. The ships of the enemy 
would coast round the shores of the Aegean sea. To beat, 
to put to flight, to surprise, to vanquish the enemy. To 
be an enemy to falsehood, truth, science, scandal, noise, 
pomp. The sun was dreaded as an enemy to the skin 
without doors. 

foe ber geiitb, ber emeu au^gepragten uitb fpejieHen <§af3 gegen eiuen 
anbern empftubet, ift ftdrfer ah enemy; and) in 2>erbinbung 
mit ©a^fubftantiuen; ber ©egner im Striege, bie feinblidje 3trmee. 
He (Alexander) gained continual victories over such vast 
numbers of foes. A man may be an enemy to himself, 
though not a foe. Some foe to his upright intent. Thy 
defects to know make use of every friend and every foe! 
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Flatterers, foes to nobleness. Gout, his old foe, had for 
some time been wearing him (Milton) away, 
fiend ber utmerfofpiliclfje geiub, ber (Eobfeinb; fobann ber bofe $eiub 
= bee Xeufel, ift ber ftarffte S3egriff. His palace was hell, 
and he the most execrable of fiends, a cross between 
Moloch and Puck. 0 woman! woman! When to ill thy 
mind is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. It was not 
a war-whoop, it was not the yell of the fiends, it was not 
the groan of the captive tied to the stake (Marryat). 
enmity geinbfdjaft al§ ftarfe perfi5itlid;e 2lbneigitug gegen jemaitb, 
bie 9?eigung iljttt jit fdjaben. I will put enmity between thee 
and thy woman. To be at enmity with a person (auf feiitb= 
lidjem ghifje ftel;en). 

hostility bie geinbfetigfeit jroifdjeu gkrteien, ©taaten, Dlationen, 
SBolferu. We were determined that hostilities should not 
begin on our part. A man hostile to the ministry, 
inimical feinblid), befonbers eiu Qnbioibuum bem aubevn gegem 
fiber; hostile feinblicf;, feinbfefig, nerljalt fid; wie bad ©lib- 
ftantiu hostility. The hostile factions. 

[enemy, fvj. ennemi, tat. inimicus; foe, fiend, flotf). fijan fjaffcit, 
Jcinb; hostility, [1*3. hostility, tat. hostilitas.] 


195. $cft. 

fast feft, nidjt (ofc, nidjt teidjt bemeglidj; fobann urns nidjt leidjt 
geftort inirb; figtirl. itnmanbelbar, eng, treu aidjiinglidj, ift eiit 
objeftioer 53egriff. To make fast the door; to stick fast 
in the mud. There is an order that keeps things fast. 
Hold fast. Fast sleep. Fast places. A fast friend is 
one who remains steadfastly united and attached. Fast ice 
ift (Sis in jufammenfjaugeitben SQfaffen. 

firm feft, was nidjt feidjt juni SBanfeu gebradjt merben faun, mas 
gut Ijatt; non ©ubftanjeu: fompaft, bidff, berb; figtirl. ftanbtjaft, 
imerfdjiittertid), fidjer, roillcnsftavf im SBorfjaben tmb (Sittfdjhtffc, 
ift ein fu&jeftitter 23egriff. A thing is firm in itself, 
fast hy external fixture. Drive a nail fast into the wall, 
and it will be firm enough to hang a weight upon it. 
Firm flesh, muscles, wood, doth; a firm thread; firm ice 
(bidjteS, fontpafteS (Sis); firm ground, land. A firm adherent 
or supporter; a firm resolution, belief, hope, conviction, 
will, faith. A firm friend is one whose affection is not 
easily shaken. 

fixed feftgefjeftet, feftgemadjt; fefiftefjenb; feftgefefct; beftimmt (non ber 
,3eit); unoermanbt (uom SSIid); and) figtirl. To be fixed to 
the spot. The gate-post is fixed in the ground. A pillar 
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fixed to a wall. On the fixed day. Fixed prices. Fixed 
as fate. With a fixed look. The base of truth is fixed 
in the rolling floods of endless years. A friendship is fixed 
when the choice is made and grounded in the mind. Henry 
St. John had no fixed principles, 
solid feft, nicfjt fliiffig not liquid; bidjt, nidjt not hollow, 

um$ SBiberftanbsfraft t;at nub nid;t nadjgibt; berb, ftarf, muffin, 
nmdjtig, gebiegen; and; figitrl. This solid globe; a solid 
mass. A solid pier, pile, wall. The tramping feet that 
shake the solid ground. Solid men. A solid and majestic 
palace. Meat, in distinction to drink, is solid food. A 
solid constitution of body. Solid reasons, attainments, 
friendship. The solid excellence of a deliberate work. 

[fast, [eft; firm, frj. ferine, tat. firmus; fixed, fr^. fixe, tat. 

fixus; solid, frg. solide, tat. solidus.] 


196. $ettt. 

fine fein, uidjt grob ober gemofptlidj not coarse; burnt, javt, nid)t 
bid tutb maffig not thick and bulky; figiirt. fein; gebilbet; 
tiftig, fd;Iau; bct6 affgemctne 95>ort. Fine cambric, flour, gold, 
silver. Fine cloth is never out of fashion (Prov.). Fine 
thread. The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! He was 
not only the finest gentleman of his time, but one of the 
finest scholars. Fine raillery. 

nice fein nub jart, fanft, nid)t grob uttb rani) not coarse and rough, 
non ©adieu; fobaim fein non ben geifiigen ©igenfdjafteit unb 
bent ©efdpnade be$ SJtenfdjen. Nice texture; a nice bit, 
fruit, colour. A person of nice taste. A nice judge of a 
subject. Nice discernment; nicety of feeling. To be 
nicely sensible of a thing. 

delicate in bofjern ©rabe fein unb gart, fitt bie ©intte angenetjnt 
unb nebtidj; fein r= jartfitf)lenb, fein unterfdjeibenb, non ben 
©itten unb getfitgeu Ctgenfdjafteit bes SRenfdjen. Delicate lace, 
silk, cotton. A delicate flavour, dish. Delicate be¬ 
haviour, attentions, thoughtfulness. A delicate ear for 
music; a delicate sense of honour. 

Stefjnlid) bie ©nbftantiue fineness, nicety unb delicacy, 
[fine, nice, ftef)e fcfjott; delieate, frg. delicat, fat. delicatus.] 


197. 

flesh gleifd) als 33eftanbteil bes menfd)lidjen ober tierif^en Sotpers 
unb ate animatifdjes, im g©egenf. jitm oegetabilif^en 
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•Jiatjrungsmittel; and) figfirl. A pound of man’s flesh is not 
so estimable as the flesh of mutton or of beef (Lamb). 
The flesh of a bear. The wolves were glutted with the 
blood and flesh of their companions. — To be of one 
flesh, of the same flesh and blood. To go the way of 
all flesh = to die. 

meat gleifc^ aU 9ta£rungsmittel, ob jubereitet ober unjubereitet; 
fobamt bie ©peife. A pound of meat. A piece of good 
roast-meat. — Grain is the meat of birds. An egg full 
of meat = em oottes 6 i. To sit at meat with a person 
fid) mil jentanb 511 £ifd)e fefeen. Flesh-meat = gdeifdjfpeife. 
[flesh, nl)b. Jlcifcf); meat, cu}[. mete, nl)b. Dicttsluurft (gktfc^iDurft).] 


198. $ki§ig. 

diligent ift berjenige, loefdjer an einem beftiinmteu ©egenftaube mit 
anljalteuber 3Iufmerfamfeit arbeitet, fet bies mm am ©emoljm 
Ijeit ober am befonberer 23eranlaffung. Diligent cultivation 
of elegant literature. To be diligent at work. He was ex¬ 
act and diligent in the transacting of business. Diligence 
is the mother of good fortune (Prov.). 
industrious ift betjeuige, meldjer bie 9lrbeit iljrer felbft mitten liebt, 
ber non 9?atur am fleifng nub arbeitfam ift, meifteuS in ber 
2fbfid)t, fid) einen 3Sorrat von Kenntniffen ober ioeItlid;en ©$apeit 
511 enoerben; betriebfam. A scholar is industrious who 
does assiduously bend his mind to study for getting know¬ 
ledge. The bee is an industrious insect. An industrious 
pupil. Industry is fortune’s right hand, and frugality her 
left (Prov.). 

assiduous ift berjenige, ioetd)er mit 23el)arrlid)feit unb grofter 2 lu$s 
bauer arbeitet, bejieljt fid) meljr auf bie Sljatfadje nub bebingt 
feine ©emofjnljeit; beljarrtidj, unuerbroffen. He was 
assiduous in rendering him petty attentions. Assiduous 
labour. She grows more assiduous in her attendance. The 
deep sand could with difficulty be forced by assiduous 
tillage to yield thin crops of rye and oats. Constant and 
assiduous culture of the mind, 
sedulous fd)Iiefd neben ber 23eljarrfid)feit unb ber groften 2 lu$bauer 
bie ©erooljuljeit in fid); emfig, unuerbroffen, anfjaftenb 
fleifeig. Be sedulous to discharge thy trust. The sedu¬ 
lous bee. Sedulous application to learning. A sedulous 
teacher or scholar. 

(Sbenfo bie ©ubftantioe diligence, industry, assiduity, 
sedulousness, sedulity ber gteifc. 



[diligent, \x; y diligent, Iftt. diligens; industrious, fr.v industnoux, 
int. industriosus; sedulous, Int. sedulus.] 


199. ftlicjjcnb. 

flowing fliejkitb, non g-tuffigfeiteu; tofe IjeraMjaitgeitb, non 5ileibung3= 
ftiicfen; fliefcenb, glatt, umt ber ©djreibart, ber 9iebei»eife. A 
flowing stream, river. A laud flowing with milk and 
honey. A flowing mantle with green silk; flowing locks. 
Virgil is sweet and flowing in his hexameters. A flow¬ 
ing period, speech, style. The flowingness of his easy 
eloquence. 

fluent fliefjettb, glatt, nidjt raul; ober fjart, loirb roie flowing non 
ber ©djreibart nub 91ebeioeife gebraudjt; fobanu: toer eine ge= 
Iciufige guitge tjat, rebegeioanbt ift. A fluent style, speech. 
Fluent as the flight of a swallow is the sultan’s letter. 
Fluent in words, and bold in peaceful councils. The art 
of expressing one's self with fluency and perspicuity. 
A fluent speaker. 

Sleljnlid; flowingness ber glufj ber 9tebe; fluency ber 
©from, glufi ber SHebe uub bie ©etaufigfeit beint ©predjeit. 

[flowing, nl)b. flieficn; fluent, frj. bcSgt., lat. fluere.] 


200. ftlottc. 

fleet glotte, bie itriegsflotte al§ SBereittigimg aller ©djiffe (5trieg§= 
fdjiffe) eine§ ©taates ober eiu £eit berfelben (©efd^toaber); audj 
bie £anbel§fIotte. Many of the vessels in the royal fleet 
were old and unfit for sea. Admiral Hornby with an English 
fleet had entered the Dardanelles on 14th February 1878. 
The development of the German fleet. Great fleets had 
been entrusted to the direction of Rupert and Monk. Fleet 
of merchant-men. They (the Tyrians) had also fleets of 
war galleys. The endless fleet of barges. 

navy (glotte) “an assemblage of merchantmen, or so many as 
sail in company”; bie ganje ©eemadjt eines ©taates int 
©egenf. jur Sanbmadjt, bie ^riegsmarine; fobaiut bie 2karine 
al§ Siirperfdjaft. He (J. Sheffield) again joined the fleet, 
and was almost immediately appointed Captain of a ship of 
eighty-four guns, reputed the finest in the navy. Brest, 
first port for the navy. The first ship, properly so called, 
of the British navy, was built by Henry VII. He belongs 
to the navy. Navy-board, office. The whole effective 
charge of the army, navy, and ordnance. 
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marine (jut See geljortg) bejeidptet foiuoljt bie ©efamL©eemad)t 
aid and; bad ganje ©eeroefen eiued Saubed; mercantile 
marine bie ^auffartei*, ^anbet^ftotte, $anbeldmartne. The 
superiority of the French marine was acknowledged . . . 
at Whitehall. . . . Lord Howard of Effingham, to whose 
direction the marine of England was entrusted when the 
Spanish invaders were approaching our shores . . . The 
English navy at that time might . . . have been kept in 
an efficient state for £ 380000. The cost of the French 
marine was nearly the same; the cost of the Dutch marine 
considerably more. The first (factions) wished France diverted 
from the politics of the continent, to attend solely to her 
marine. My brother is in the marine, belongs to the 
marine. 

[fleet, frj. flottc, itl)b. Slottc; navy, fat. navis; marine, frj. bcdgl., 
tat. marinus.] 

201 . $Iiicf)tig. 

flying flieljenb, auf ber gtudjt begriffen; fobatm ftud)tig = rafdj (feD 
teuer). The enemy was flying in all directions. A flying visit, 
fugitive ffiidjtig, foiuofjt auf fliidjtigem S ll 6 e aid and) burdj bie 
Slud;t in etiteu fid)eren 3ufIud;tdort gelangt; ber gludjtling; 
figtirl. rafd) entflieljenb, oorubergeljcnb, oerfliegenb. A fugitive 
slave. Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herself while her 
parents are in tears? A fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be in the earth. Fugitive ideas, delights, happiness; 
fugitive pieces or pamphlets. 

fleeting fdpteH, rafd) bafjtitfdpmnbenb, uergauglidj. Fleeting pleasures, 
hours or moments. Tis sooner past, ’tis sooner done, Than 
summer’s rain, or winter’s sun; Most fleeting when it is 
most dear, ’Tis gone while we but say, ’tis here, 
flighty fludjtig, nid)t forgfciltig, nidjt gritnblidj; luilb, pfjantaftifd). 
A flighty child. A flighty person makes mistakes. Flight¬ 
iness in writing. The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it. — Proofs of my flighty and 
paradoxical turn of mind. A flighty enthusiast. 

91 n inert. fugacious ffiirijtig bafjincilcnb, liitbcftanbig, rergduglid) i]t 
fcltcncr. Fugacious pleasures, 
gliidjtig = gleidjfam ffiegeub fiefje fdpied fleet. 

[flying, to fly, it()b. fficgcii; fugitive, frj. fugitif, fat. fugitivus; fleet¬ 
ing, to fleet, nf)b. ffieften; flighty, n()b. Slug, fliidflig; fugacious, 
frj. fugace, fat. fugax.] 

202 . ^lut. 

flood bie glut, Ueberfdjiuemmung, bad burdE) s JJegen ober ©djmetjen 
bed ©djneed angefdpuollene 2Baffer; bie ©intftut; bie glut im 
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©egenf. jttr (Sbbe; ber Strom irgeub eiuer ffiiffigen ©nbftonj; 
figiirt. glut, lleberflufi. Sudden floods and falls of water. 
It is commonly opinioned that the earth was thinly inhabited 
before the flood. The ebbs and floods of Nile. Young, 
high flood. Flood-tide, flood-gate. A flood of light, 
of lava. A flood of banknotes, of paper currency, of vice; 
to roll on a flood of wealth. 

tide (3eit) bejeidjnet foiootjt bie periobifd) roieberfeljrenbe (Sbbe imb 
glut nls mtdj itur bie glut beS 2)teere§ uiib ber bamit in 3Ser= 
binbung ftefjenben ©etoiiffer; figiirt. glut ats periobifd; roieber= 
lefjrenbe -Dladjt ober ©eioalt; ber ©from, 2Bed;fet. Aerial 
or atmospheric tides; ebb tide, spring tides. The tide 
and wind was so favourable that the ship was enabled to 

come at once to the pier. To stem the tide of foreign 

invasion. The tide ran strong against the government. It 
is sometimes vain to attempt to stem the tide of folly, it 

is therefore wiser to get out of its reach. The tide of 

fashion; time’s ungentle tide. 

[flood, nf)b. Slut; tide, ittjb. 8<bt.] 


203 . golgctt. 

to follow folgeit, b. f). fid; an SBorangeljenbes anreiljen, anfdjliefjett, 
non iperfoueu ttnb ©adfen; fobann ben Sefjreit, Unterroeifungen, 
ben SBorfdfriften, bem SBeifpiete, bem 9iate 2 c. jemanbeS folgen, 
fie hearten; nadjfeben; folgeit, fit^ ergeben, al§ SBirfung 
einer Urfadje, ba§ attgemeine 2Bort. He followed the guide. 
The supper was followed by a ball. A crowd followed him. 
His glances followed me. — The puritans professed to 
follow the pure word of God. To follow the voice of 
nature. Follow my example, my advice. — He followed 
the wounded deer for a whole day. To follow the enemy 
close. — Hence follows. 

to succeed nacfjfotgert, ber 91ad)foIger jemanbes feiu in 3temtern, 
SBiirben, Sefifctiimern; aud; non ®ingeit, meldfe in einer be= 
ftimtnten 3eit= ober Tieiljefoige git einanber ftefyett, feltener in bem 
©iitne oon: {(inter jetnanb fiergeljen. James was suc¬ 
ceeded by Charles the First. Day succeeds to day, and 
night to night. The name of Lytton he assumed, when he 
succeeded to his mother’s estate. One wave follows another 
when it rolls behind it. One wave succeeds another when it 
rolls over the same rock or breaks upon the same coast. 
Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple (Irv. 95). 

to go after ober behind folgen, {(inter jemattb Ijergetjen, fagt ber 
©predjenbe oon fid). I went after him, behind him. 
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to come after ober behind fngt berjentge, Winter toeldjem jcmanb 
gef)t ober fommt. My friend came after me, behind me. 
to ensue folgcit, bic fyolgc (consequence), ba§ (5rgcBni§ bon etttmS fein mit 
9tticffid)t auf llrfad^c nub SBirfuttg; audj bie golgcrnrtg au§ SSorbcrfaBcn; 
fobanu folgen, non ber Qcitorbnung. Quarrels too often ensue from 
the conversations of violent men who differ either in religion or politics. 
Ensuing conclusion, effect. Ensuing years, 
to obey folgen, fyolgc leiften, gcfjordjen. Children must obey their parents. 

[to follow, nl)b. folgen; to succeed, fr^. succeder, lat. succedere; 
to ensue, fr$. ensuivre, lat. insequi; to obey, frj. obeir, lat. obedirej 


204. fjolgcrn, fdjliefjcit; ftolgcruttg, Sdjluft. 

to infer (from) folgern, etroas citi eine fyotge aus etroas Ijerteiten, 
einen ©d;tu§ jietjen. If we see the prints of human feet on 
the sands of an unknown coast, we infer that the country 
is inhabited. Inferring arguments of mighty force. 

to conclude (from) enbgliltig fcf)Uej3en, einen enbgitltigen ©djlufe 
jietjen. The conclusion terminates and establishes, or, as 
it were, shuts up the argument. I conclude from his 
letter, that he has left for Paris. I conclude that you 
are right. 

to deduce (JjcraBfitfjren) aBIcitcn, fdjulgcrccBt ait§ SSorbcrfcijjcn fdjlicjjeii (oont 
OTgcmcincn auf ba§ 53cfonbcrc). Before we can deduce a particular 
truth, we must be in possession of tlie general truth. The mathematical 
and metaphysical sciences are founded on deduction; the physical 
sciences rest on induction. 

2lef;nlid; inference bie golgeruug, ber ©djtufj; conclusion 
bie enbgiittige ©djlufjfofgernng; deduction golgerung, ©djluf; 
ootn OTgemeinen auf ba§ SBefonbere; induction ber (Sdjtnfi 
omn 23efonbereu auf bas Mgemetite. 

fto infer, fr^. inferer, lat. inferre; to conclude, fiel)C enbigcn; to 
deduce, frj. deduire, lat. deducere; induction, fr-j. bc§gf., lat. inductio.] 


205. gortfafjmt, forffcfjcit. 

to continue eine aitgefangenc £t)atigfeit fortfefeetr, bamit fortfafjren, 
baS cbterc 2Bort. Shall we continue the journey? Con¬ 
tinue reading. Continue thy loving kindness unto them. 
By assiduous and continued application you will master 
the difficulty. He continued his excesses from a miserable 
personal vanity. 

to go on (uorroarts, inciter getjeu) fortfatjrcn mit etinas (mit with 
tmb eiitem ©itbftautio ober bem ©erimbtitm oljne $prdpofition), 
baS getuoljnltdjere SBort. Go on with your work. To go 
on reading, writing. But go on, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
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with your story. Thus he went on. The woman went 
on chattering. 

[to continue, jtc()e bnucrn; to go, n()b. qct)cu.] 


206. fjragcn. 

to ask fragen, etuc fyrage an jemaub ridften, fragen nad), ba§ aH= 
genteine SBort. They asked me if I would enter the church. 
Ask the mother if the child be like his father (Prov.). To 
ask a question, advice, a price. 

to demand ernftlid), gebieterifd) fragen. Lord T. demanded 
sternly, ‘Whether I had thoughts of following my father's 
steps?" He demanded whether I could possibly have thought 
him in earnest. “Well — and your lesson?” I demanded 
briefly. 

to interrogate (tranf. unb iutranf.) mefjrere fragen attf fonneffe 
nub fpftetnatifdje SBetfe ftetten, oerfyoteit. The traveller ... 
coming to the fortified habitation of a chieftain, would prob¬ 
ably have been interrogated from the battlements . . . . 
To interrogate a witness, culprits, criminals. 

to question (tranf. unb iutranf.) au^, be=fragen, tun bie .ftenntniffe 
non jemanbes feftjufleden, auS Jteugierbe tc.; jur 3Jebe ftetlen; 
fobann in forage unb im meiteren ©inne in e if c t jicfien. 

To question a student in history, in geography etc. 
Curiosity leads us to question. We question with close¬ 
ness in order to gain the whole truth. — We question 
another’s right to interfere, the veracity of an author. 

to inquire nacfifragen, fid) erfunbigen, Grfmtbigungen einjieljen. To 
inquire of a person; to inquire for or after a person 
or a thing; to inquire about, concerning the welfare of 
a person. He inquired kindly after my health. Nelson 
inquired of him where his captain was. 

(Ibenfo demand grnge, 91acfj=frage; interrogation 
33efragen, 2lu§forfd)en, 58etf)5r; question forage, ©treitfrage, 
groeifel im milberen ©inne; inquiry 9tad)frage, ©rfuubigung, 
91ad;forfd)ung. 

[to ask, itl)b. Ijcifcfieit; to demand, fvj. demander, tat. demandare nnf= 
tragen; to interrogate, frj. interroger, tat. interrogare; to question, fr ( y 
questionner, lat. quaerere; to inquire, ft;,. enquerir, tat. inquirere.J 


207. ftret. 

free frei, ungefjiitbert, uubefdjranft, be§ ^manges tebicj/ 
iin eigentl. unb uneigeutl. ©inne unb in ben inannigfaUigfteu 
23e$ief)ungen. Free from business, occupation, peril, danger, 
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fear, care, troubles, paiu, inconvenience, oppression, inter¬ 
ruption, obligations, duty, debts. To be born free. A free 
government, people. 3n 3 ll f amme ^f^fe utl 9 en * Free-mason, 
thinker, etc. 

exempt befreit, oerfdjont non SBerpfndjtungeit, weldjeit anbete 
untertoorfen fiitb; audj figitrl. Exempt from an obligation, 
from a servie, tax, duty. No man is exempt from the 
chances of human life. Exempt from troubles. Exemption 
from anxiety, suffering. To give particular exemptions, 
[free, frei; exempt, ft' 5 . exempt, fat. eximere, exemptus.] 


208. $rdgebig. 

liberal frei bitrd; ©eburt uitb ©rjiefjung; fobann freigebig, nid;t 
farg ober fniderig not niggardly, non bem ©eber unb ber 
©abe. Some are unwisely liberal, and more delight to 
give presents than to pay debts. At a later period, when 
he possessed an ample fortune, Voltaire was one of the 
most liberal of men. To be liberal of praise, of money. 
A liberal gift, dower. Liberality is not giving largely, 
but wisely (Prov.). 

bountiful (uoUer ©itte) mer rcidjlidj uitb au$ SSofjfttjdtigfeit gibt; 
©egenf. stingy (filjig.) Bountiful always seems to imply, 
giving out of an ample store. Bountiful nature. To be 
bountiful in providing for the comfort and happiness of 
others. Many people live in a liberal style, who are very 
far from being bountiful. The bounties of God. 

munificent feljt gfcmgenb, oft: t) erfd)in eitherifdj freigebxg, ift (jdufig 
ntetjr eine anjsertidje, nl$ eitie auS iuoralifd;en ©titnbeii ent= 
fpriitgenbe fiattblung; and; oon ber ©abe felbft; ©egeitf. beg¬ 
garly (tiuupig). One who gives largely to the Public, or to 
some institution, is called munificent. A munificent gift 
or present. The munificence of foreign princes. I esteem 
a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munificence. 

©beufo liberality, bounty unb munificence bic grcb 
gebigfeit. 

[liberal, frfl. liberal, Int. liberalis; bountiful, fr,}. bonte, tal. bonitas 
tutb full, 00 ; muniiicent, fr$. munificent, lat. munitions.] 


209. 3 rc *!) c *** 

freedom t. ^reiljcit afe natiivUcfjer, burd) bie (Mmrt bebingtcr 
3uftanb; 2. ©ercdjtfaiiic, i?orrcd)t; 3. ^mntiUigfeit, bic miter 
Uuiftaubcu in ItnfdjicHidjfcit auSarten faun. In this, then, 
consists freedom, namely, in our being able to act, or not 


to act according as we shall choose or will. Freedom 
is the birthright of every Englishman. — A people accustomed 
to the wildest freedom of a popular assembly. The 
freedom of cities. — He had taken the freedom to offer 
some remonstrances which were unacceptable, 
liberty bic perfoutidje greiljeit im ©egeitf. junt , 3 inang °^ er au $ 
bie greitjeit, bie auf irgeitb eine 2 Beife erroorben roorben ift, 
bie friiljer nidjt norfjanbett roar; 2. ttnb 3. roie bei freedom. When 
liberty is gone, life grows insipid. A prisoner who is set 
at liberty, regains his freedom. Those who are redeemed 
from slavery enjoy liberty. — The liberty of the press 
is our great security for freedom of thought. The king 
was absolute master of the life and liberty of all who 
sat at meat with him. A great liberty of speaking and 
of writing was allowed. The liberties of the commercial 
cities of Europe. — To take the liberty of. . . ift IjofUdjer 
unb beper ate to take the freedom, 
license 1 . bie greiljeit, im offenttidjen Seben eine Stunft aitejuiiben, 
ein ©eroerbe, ©efdjcift 2 c. 311 tveiben, 1003 u es eiuer obrigfeiL 
Udjen SeraiHigung bebavf; 2 . bet ©rtaubntefdjeiu (baju); 3. bie 
ubetmajnge greiljeit, bie 3 ll 9 e ttofigfeit. Even among statesmen 
accustomed to the license of a free press, such stead¬ 
fastness of mind as this is not very common. (Mac. Biogr. 
Essays, p. 35.) — A license for a plublic house. — Poetical 
license. License they mean when they cry liberty. 

[freedom, frci unb (Sttbmig turn; liberty, [13. liberte, tat. 

libertas; license, frj. license, lat. licentia.] 


210. ^rettoitfig. 

voluntary freiroiffig, ate 9 iefuftat be§ SJBoHen^, bet freien 2 Baf)f; 
im roeitereu ©inner abfidjttid); ©egenf. compulsory jumigeitb, 
mit 3wang. He did ^ voluntarily. Abstinence is but 
voluntary fasting, and exercise but voluntary labour. 
The motion of a leg or an arm is voluntary, but the 
motion of the heart is involuntary. Voluntary murder 
norfabtid;er 9)Jorb. 

spontaneous freiroillig, au$ eigenem 2 tntrieb Ijanbetnb; im roeitereu 
©inner unroillfftrtidj, alfo unabljdngig uom SBilfen, bent 
©efiiljl entfpringenb. A spontaneous gift, proposition. 
The spontaneous effusions of the heart are more than the 
voluntary services of benevolence. A spoiltaneous burst 
of applause. Spontaneous motion, growth of plants (roifb 
roadjfenb). 

Prefer, engt. ©ijuomjmif. lU 
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of one's own accord freinrittig, von fetbft, im ©inffang init bem 
eigcnen ^erjeu ober ©efiiljle, bie geit>o£)ntid;ere unb Ijauftger 
angemenbete SHebeiueife. I did it of (with) my own accord. 

The soldiers had of tlieir own accord put their lives in 
jeopardy. That which groweth of its accord (nnlb roadjfenb) 
thou slialt not reap. 

gratuitous inientgeltlidj, freiautfig, hjo$u man itidjt t>evpftid)tct ift, toorauf ein 
aubcrcr feiitcn Wnjprttd) Ijat, imlierbient; ©egenf. obligatory. Our pardon 
is free and gratuitous. A gratuitous benefit is one which has 
been purchased by nothing on the part of the receiver. A gratuitous 
gift or service. We mistake the gratuitous blessings of Heaven for * 
the fruits of our own industry. 

[voluntary, fr<p volontaire, lat. voluntarius; spontaneous, fi'3. 9pon- 
tane, lat. spontaneus; accord, fr^. accord, lat. cor, cordis; gra¬ 
tuitous, fi’3. gratuit, lat. gratuitus.] 

211 . $>cr §rcntbe. 

stranger ber grernbe, jentanb, ber tins unBcfannt ift, (ber nidfjt 511 unfcrcr 
Jamilie geljort), fei er ober 9ltt$lditber; fobann jemattb, 
ber fid) an einer ©ad;e ?c. nid)t beteiligt. I felt that I was 
a stranger in the land. To continental strangers, Cromwell 
and Milton were the representative men of England. Ulysses ... 
was a stranger in his own house. He remained a stranger 
to the conspiracy. — You are quite a stranger, Sir. 
(©ie taffen fid; gar uid;t uteljr fetjen.) 

foreigner ber SluSldnber. Defoe’s “Trueborn Englishman’*, a 
poetical satire against foreigners. The French are for¬ 
eigners in England, and the English in France. “He is 
a foreigner, but a very nice man.*' “What a pity, that 
he is a foreigner.’* 

alien ber grembe, Slxt^laitber, ber nid)t naturalifiert ift ober bie 
S 8 orred)te eines ttntertljans ober SBflrgerd in bem Sanbe genieBt, 
in roeldjent er mofjnt, ift ein terminus technicus; figitrl. ein 
©ntfrembeter. r Fhey cannot enjoy as aliens, the same priv¬ 
ileges in a foreign country as they do in their own. By 
all I am considered as a stranger and an alien. Alien 
subjects, enemies. James I. was regarded by the English 
as an alien. An alien from God. 

Sleljitlid; bie Slbjectioa: strange frentb, unbefatmt; foreign 
fremb, auSldnbifd;; alien fremb, auslfinbifd); figitrl. nidjt ljer= 
geljorig. 

[stranger, fr$. etrauger, lat. extraneus; foreigner, lat. foras; alien, 
lat. alienus.] 

212. ^rcunbfc^afl. 

friendship bie gTettnbfdjaft im eigentl. ©tune. Friendship is 
the most sacred of all moral bands. Friendships multiply 
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joys, and divide griefs. Friendship is stronger than 
kindred (Proverbs). 

amity greunbfdjaft ate gute§ ©innetnelpnen, @intrad)t. Young plan¬ 
tains and brandies of a tree were brought as tokens of 
peace and amity. A treaty of amity and commerce. The 
amity which wisdom uniteth not, folly will untie (Prov.). 
[friendship, nl)b. fSrrcimbfdjaft; amity, frj. amitie, tat. amicitia.] 


213. 

amicable iff fontteffer ate friendly, briicft roeniger SBarnte bc§ ©e= 
fiil)te unb oft nicfjt mc£)t atti, ate baft fein ©treit ober 3nnft 
beftef)t: freuitblidj, ncrtrdglid); itid)t non SJlerfonen. Ami¬ 
cable, is after the manner of friends. To make an ami¬ 
cable accommodation, arrangement. An amicable adjust¬ 
ment of former disputes, of difficulties. Amicable relations 
between two countries. 

friendly was auf greunbfdjaft bernftt, baratis fjeruorgeljt; fobanu 
freunbfid), ju&orfommenb, nom SBeueftmen. Friendly, is with 
the feelings of friends. We are bound, in Christian duty, 
to live amicably with all; but it would be, perhaps, 
impossible to feel friendly towards all, in equal degree. 
He is a very kind and friendly man. A friendly visit, 
offer, gift, feeling, advice, service. 

[amicable, fr^. amicable, fpit. amicabilis; friendly, nf)b. freuitbficf).] 

214. 

peaceable frtebltd), friebfertig, friebtiebenb, befonbers non bent ©fya* 
rafter unb ber ©emuteftimntung be$ SDtenfdjen (ber STiere); ©egenf. 
quarrelsome ganfifd). A peaceable mind, disposition. Sub¬ 
jects ought to be peaceable. Peaceable neighbours, na¬ 
tions. In a peaceable manner. These men are peaceable 
with us. His steed was a lazy and peaceable animal. 

peaceful frieblid), friebfant, im ©ettuffe bes $rieben3 fid) befinbettb, non 
sperfonen unb ©ad;en; im ineiteren ©inne: entfernt nont ©erdufdje 
ber SBelt; ©egenf. disturbed geftort, unrut)ig. To lead a 
peaceful life. Peaceful days, walks, words, cottages. 
Peaceful Italy involved in arms. A peaceful time, 
country, scene, attitude of affairs; man, woman. 

pacific iner gfrieben ftiftet, ifm befeftigt, bejietjt fid) alfo auf bie 
9 l6fid)ten ber -Bfenfdjen unb bie barau§ fjeroorgeftenbeit 2Bir^ 
fungen; friebfertig; ©egenf. warlike friegerifd). Monarchs 
ought to be pacific. Pacific measures, propositions, words, 
state of things. The Pacific (ftide) Ocean, Sea. 

[peaceable, frj. paisible; pacific, be§cp.; afic r. lat. pax.] 

10 * 
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215. $rolj, erfrcut. 

glad (of) frol), tin ©egenf. ju sorry traurig, betriibt, bn'icft einen 
niebrigen (ber ©teigerung fctfjigen) ©rab be§ 33 erguugen§ and; 
oft aid £oflid)feitdformel (of»ne tiefere S3cbeutung); won ©adieu: 
erfreulidj, bad aflgemeine SBort. I presume then, that you 
will be glad of a job (©titd Strbeit), aud will work cheaply. 
Glad of a quarrel, to see a friend. I am glad of it, I am 
glad the Abbot comes hither. Glad tidings. I am glad 
to see you, Sir, very glad indeed. 

pleased (with) frol) (jufriebeu, befriebigt), tnfofern man ©efaflen 
obet SSergnitgen on etinad fiubet, eiue melir norubergeljenbc 
greubc ober ©enugtfiuung fiber eftnad empfinbet. I am greatly 
pleased with the performance of this actress. I am not 
pleased with this building. How could I be pleased 
with such trifles? I was pleased with the poor man’s friend¬ 
ship for two reasons. 

rejoiced erfreut; bie fiber irgenb etinad empfunbene fyrenbe iff 
nadilialtiger tmb non (ditgerer ©oner aid bei pleased. Rejoiced 
at my rescue from that perilous flood, though I knew not 
whither this stairway led, I promptly ascended the steps. 
Rejoice Shrovetide, to-day, for to-morrow you’ll be ashes 
(Prov.). 

joyful notler greube, frettbeooH, freubig, in (joljem ©rnbc frol;, 
im ©egenf. 511 sad, sorrowful traurig, fummernoff, bejeidjnet 
ben Ijotfjften ©rab bed iBergniigend (bttrcf) aufiete iBeranlaffung 
Ijernorgerufen); and) non ©adieu. Sad for their loss, but 
joyful of our life. My soul shall be joyful in my God. 
A joyful evening may follow a sorrowful morning (Prov.) 

Steljnlidj gladness grol)lid)feit; joyfulness fyreubigfeit, 
fyr&filidjfeit. 

[glad, nl)b. glalt; pleased, frj. plaire, lot. placere; rejoiced, frj. re- 
jouir, lat. gaudere; joyful, frj. joie, lat. gaudium unb full noil.] 


216. $riif)liif), luftig. 

cheerful frbljlid), Iieiter, munter, bejeidpiet ben jur ©eraolpiljeit qc= 
toorbenen ©einiitdjuftanb non iperfoiteu, bie fyolge ber Sufries 
benfjeit; and] non ©adjen; ©egenf. sullen miirrifd), cheerless. 
Cheerful persons smile. A cheerful and contented mind. 
A cheerful disposition, countenance. A cheerful confidence 
in the mercy of God. Cheerful tidings, 
merry gelegentlid) unb norubergeljeub tuftig, froljlidj; non ©ad;ett: 
Suftigfeit ober ©elddjter ffernorrufeub; ©egenf. gloomy, moody 
uerbriofjlid). Merry persons laugh. They drank, and were 
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merry with him. To make, to be merry. A merry jest, 
tale, song. Merry as a cricket, 
mirthful ooll tauter grohlidjfeit, and) non Sadfjeu im iibertrageueu 
Simte; ©egeuf. mirthless. The merry are gay, the mirth¬ 
ful are jocose also. When round the mirthful board the harp 
is borne. — Mirthful is more demonstrative than merry, 
hilarious Ijeitev, frot)ltd), mifgerdumt (oom ©eimit), tft etn jtetlidjerer 
tmb meniger gebvdudjtidjev 2ludbrud aid merry (Ijaufiger ift 
bad ©ubftautiu). Every morning waked us to a repetition 
of toil; but the evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. 
An hilarious companion. 

gay non ^erfoneu (Stiereu): audgelaffett froljlid) tmb im ineitereu 
©inne: iBeranttoovtlidjfeiten, ijjftidjteit audmeidjeitb; 
non ©adjett bunt, gtanjeub, pruned ft; ©egeuf. sad. All the 
gay and wild young men in the kingdom. Compere Martin 
was gayest when out of the Grand Seigueur’s sight. See 
the gay larks that soar so high. A gay countenance, 
smile, dress, costume, plumage, sceue. A gay succession 
of streets and villas. The lover of gaiety despises ... the 
responsibilities, duties ... of existence, 
jovial fcoljfimtig, frofjmiitig. “It denotes a tendency to sensual 
merriment, anil a contempt for the cares and anxieties of 
life.” ©egeitf. saturnine; non ©adjeit: furjmeilig. A jovial 
youth; a jovial throng, ode. 

jolly gerdufdjuoll litftig, frofdtd), mimter, J-roijlidjfeit ausbrudenb 
ober eiuflofienb (itid)t bef. jierlidj). A jolly blade, a jolly 
dog = ein luftiger 33ruber. A jolly place. Their jolly notes 
they chanted loud and clear. 

Gbenfo cheerfulness groljlidjfeit, (geiterfett; mirth gTofp 
lidjfeit, Sufi; mir'thfulness bie laute grofjlidfleit; hilarity 
bie igeiterfeit (in ber feineren ©efettfdjaft); gaiety bie attdges 
laffeue gtoljlidjfeit; joviality ber jyroljfinn unb jollity bie 
geraitfdiooffe Suftigfeit, grbljlidjfeit. 

[cheerful, frj. chere, fat. gr. cara iHittlit'; merry, beutfd) iitunbart. 
murig; mirth, agj. mirbt); hilarious, ftq. hilarieux, fp 11. hilaris; gay 
frj. gai, itljb. gdfje; jovial, frj. jovial, |>ft. jovialis (Jupiter); jolly, 

ft'4 job ] 


217. ftrutfitbar. 

fertile frudjtbar, evgiebig, mad bie inrooljuenbe $al)igfeit, jtraft fjat 
(gvembed) fjeruorjubringeu, befonberd nom Soben; ©egenf. poor, 
sterile; and) figiirl. Ground which requires but little culture 
is fertile. A fertile country has the power of producing. 
A fertile invention possesses a readiness of contrivances. 
A man of fertile geuius, imagination. Fertile in resources. 
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fruitful frudjtbm', ions unrflid) grud)t (feiner eigeueit 2lrt) reid)lidj 
fjeroorbringt, befonberS non ipflaitjen; ©egenf. barren unfrudjt* 
bar; and) figiirl. Trees which bear much fruit are fruitful. 
A fruitful country does produce. A fruitful invention 
has numerous contrivances ready for use. Fruitful in 
resources. A fruiful imagination. And you, be ye 
fruitful, and multiply (Genes. 9. 7.). 
prolific fef)V ergiebig unb mannigfctltig frudjtbar, jur 3eugung tiidjtig, non 
Sieveit unb Spflatijen; and) figiirl. Aprolific breeding-place for 
swallows and martlets. Prolific insects. A prolific tree. 
Novel writers are the most prolific class of writers. A 
prolific genius, brain. Money is of a prolific generating 
nature. 

[fertile, frj. fertile, Int. fertilis; fruitful, lnt. fructus; prolific, frg. 
prolifique, lat. proles unb facere.] 


218. $ii()rcn, Iciten. 

to lead teiten, fitljren, ift oft mit bent 33egriffe oorcutgeljeit, ben 2Beg 
(nad) eiiter ©trafje, eittetn Drte) aitgebeii, geigen uerbimbett unb 
toirb non tebenben SBefen unb non ©adjeti angeroenbet; and) 
figiirl. Harold led an army of Saxons against the Norman 
invaders. To lead the way, by the hand. The boy leads the 
horse to the water. They led a miserable life during the siege. 
We took a path that led to the north. Such a course 
would lead us south. Gaming leads to other vices. 

Sin inert. 5 iit)t'e ben §ernt in, cutf feiit 3 iinmer: Show the gentleman 
his room, into his room. 

to conduct non tebenben SBefen teils in bem ©inne non be= 
gteiten, geleiten, teils Iraft feitter Stadjtuotlfommenbeit, feinev 
2tmte§ fit 1)rett, leiten, anfiifjren; and) figiirl. Conduct 
them into our presence. To conduct a traveller. Cortes 
himself conducted the third and smallest division. A 
minister of state conducts public affairs. A lawyer con¬ 
ducts a cause intrusted to him. To conduct a siege. 
Principles conducta person. Skill must conduct the vessel 
through the wave. 

to guide fiifjreit, al§ giil;rer auf imbefanuten SBegen bieueu; fobaitu 
oermoge femes 2Biffen§, feiner ©efdjicflidjfeit ic. anletten, 
leitenb amneifen, lenlen; and) figiirl. To guide a travel¬ 
ler in an unknown country. To guide others in the path 
of life without walking in it one’s self. The coachman 
guides the horses in a carriage. The steerman guides a 
vessel by the help of the rudder. He was guided more 
by the rules of appetite than of judgment. 
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to direct eigeutL vidjteu, bivigieveu, bic 3iidjtmtg angeben; fo- 
bairn fuljrcu, leiteu in bein Siime non uorftcljen, SSeiijaltmigfis 
mafcregeln ju eiitcm gennffen giuecfe gebeu, o(;ne befoubevs tlja- 
tigeu Slnteii ju lteljiiten, iuic e$ bei conduct bev gall ift; and) 
figurC. To direct the affairs of a nation. He directed 
me to the left-hand road. To direct the movements of an 
army. A superintendent directs the movements of all the 
subordinate agents. To direct a wanderer in the right way; 
a person in the way of truth. 

to head anfuljrcn, an bev ©pipe ftefjeit, befefjtigeit. To head an 
army, an expedition, a riot. Joan (Dare) was taken prisoner 
in a sally she headed against the enemy. The revolutionary 
conspiracy headed by Catiline. 

[to lead, itf)b. leitcn; to conduct, ft^. conduire, (at. conducere; to 
guide, ft’5- guider; to direct, frj. diriger, tat. dirigere; to head, nl)b. 
£mupt, tat. caput.] 

219. pile. 

fullness bie giiffe, ini eigentf. unb uneigeittl. ©iitne. The fullness 
of a stream. The fullness of enjoyment, of one's heart; 
the fullness of a cup, a room, of sound, of blood . . . 
the Sou of God In whom the fullness dwells of love 
divine, (and) fulness.) 

plenitude glide (Uebevftufe), tm Ijoljeven ©tile nub non ben Slov= 
perfaften: bie SBollMiitigfeit; fobaim Befonbeus int uueigentt. 
Siuue. The oil gushed forth in a plenitude of streams. 
Relaxation from plenitude is cured by spare diet. The 
plenitude of wisdom, authority, glory. The plenitude 
of a man’s fame. Plenitude of power = 9Jhid)toolffommem 
Ijeit. (fiefje lleberfEiijs.) 

[fullness, nt)b. Doll; plenitude, fr&. plenitude, tat. plenitudo.] 

220. fiitcfjicit. 

apprehension (bas s J(in, (Srgreifen) bie SBefovgnis, bas $5orgefiil)I, 
bev Stnfang bev guvdjt, and) bie SBefurdjtuug. Claudius was 
in no small apprehension for his own life. To be under 
great apprehensions. Better to be despised for too anxious 
apprehensions than ruined by too confident security. 

fear bie gnrdjt unb ber ©egenftanb berfetben. Fear is a painful 
sensation produced by the immediate apprehension of 
some impending evil. To be in fear. Fear of God, of the 
judgment of society, of death, of war. Fear is stronger 
than love (Prov.). Jacob sware by the fear of his father 
Isaac, There were they in great fear where no fear was. 
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dread briicft eine grofjeve, Ijeftigere Jurcfit aus al§ fear: bet ©djrecfen, 
bas ©tauen; fobaitn bet ©egenftanb beffelben. Dread is a 
degree of permanent fear, an habitual and painful ap¬ 
prehension of some tremendous event. I call on my 
friend; from the look of the house I apprehend he has 
gone out. I fear he is unwell; and after his severe ill¬ 
ness I dread to hear of his death. Let the Lord be your 
dread. 

(Sbeufo to apprehend 33eforgni3 Ijegen, befurdften; to fear 
fiirdjten; to dread fefjr furctjten, tit grower ghrbfjt fciit. 

To be afraid of a person uor jemetnb (etiuas) bange fein. 

[apprehension, frj. appi-ehension, lot. apprehendere; fear, iit)b. &c- 
fa|r; dread, agf. draed.] 

221. fturdjtbar, fdjrcdliifj. 

fearful furdjtfam, ooHer gtirdjt unb 33eforgni§; fobann furdjtbar, 
fjurc^t burd) feiiten Ginbrucf, befonbers auf bic ©iiute eiu= 
fCofeenb. Fearful hearts and faint hands. I am not fear¬ 
ful of the consequences. A fearful contest, catastrophe. 
He is gentle, and not fearful. The news of a large army 
attacking our own country would be a fearful report. A 
new grievance ... of fearful augury, 
formidable furcfjttmv, fiiirfer al§ fearful unb beutet auf bie 3)1 6 g= 
Itdjfeit, nidjt 9?oti»enbigfeit einer ju fiirdjtenben ^Serfon 
ober Sadje Ijin. A formidable undertaking, army, ad¬ 
versary, foe, shape, weapon. Iron-clads and steam-rams are 
formidable instruments. To such men no enemies were 
formidable. 

dreadful furdjtbar, fcfyredtid), toa§ grofje gurd)t unb ©raueit (feiiter 
Sefdjaffenfieit uacfi) einflofjt; fobann: mad grofje fyurdjt oerbun= 
ben mit Gfjrfurcfjt fjeruorruft. Confinement of any kind is 
dreadful. Dreadful accounts of a foreign war. The 
dreadful title of bloody Queen Mary. A dreadful thunder¬ 
storm. How dreadful is this place (Gen. 28. 17). 
frightful fdjredlidj, toa§ plo^lidE) lebtjafte Itnrutje (SBefturjuug), be- 
foitbers burdj feineit Stnblid, erregt. A frightful chasm or 
precipice; a frightful tempest, grin, grimace, sound. Death 
by accident is a frightful thing to witness, 
tremendous (bus ju Jiirdjtenbe) fiirdjterlidj, fdjredtid), roa§ burd; 
feine Grfdjeinung geeignet ift, eine geroiffe fjurdjt einjuflojjen, olpte 
bafj gerabe ©ruttb jut 33efiird)tung uorfjaitben ift. A tre¬ 
mendous cataract, gale, wind, rain, shower, shock, fall, 
shout, noise, size. Each hand tremendous with a brazen 
spear. A tremendous mischief was afoot. A tremen¬ 
dous war. 
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terrible fdjvedtid;, gtdfflid;, mad grofieit 6d;redeu, oft uerbunben 
mit ©f;rfurd;t f;eruorjubriugeu geeiguet ift: fnrdjtbar, ge; 
null tig. There are many to whom death, in its calmest 
aspects and happiest circumstances, is still terrible. A 
mighty God and terrible. A terrible heat, cold. The 
roaring of a lion is terrible. A most terrible lie. 
(terrific eiue rI;etorifd;e £yorm fur terrible.) 
horrible fdjauberooll, eittfeptid), graufenooff, befonberd non Siitgen, 
bie man fic^ in ber ©inbilbung norftefft; bod; aud; non foId;eu, 
bie in SBirflidjfeit beftet;eu. A horrible supposition, alter¬ 
native; a horrible sight, story, word. A monstrous phantom, 
horrible and vast. The streets which skirt the banks of the 
Thames are most horrible. The woman is horribly ugly, 
horrid (rant;, ftruppig) fd)aiiberl;aft, eutfefffid), graufeuoolf, ift mef;r 
burd; bie ©rfafjrung unb bie 93eobad;tung begrunbet; in ber 
Umgangdfprad)e: in f;ol;em ©rabe unangeneljm, mi berm dr tig. 
Horrible and horrid differ as the possible from the actual. 
Horrid scenes, horrid deeds. The day is too light, the 
night is too horrid. The horrid tilings they say. 
awful ©l;rfurd;t erregenb, furdjtbar, beutet fetten auf eitte per; 
fonlid;e ©efatjr (;in; in ber geroof)ntid)en Umgangdfprad;e roirb 
awful aid nerftdrfter 2ludbrucf fur frightful oft angemeubet. 
An awful solitude. The awful is to the imagination what 
the frightful is to the eye or the ear, and the fearful to 
the understandig. An awful storm or conflagration. An 
awful bonnet, nose, mouth. This awful London of ours — 
with its startling facts and awful daily phenomena. 

[fearful, dreadful, ftctjc gfurdjt; formidable, ft' 5 . formidable, lat. 
formidabilis; frightful, ul;b. Aitrdjt; tremendous, lat. tremendus; ter¬ 
rible, frj. terrible, lat. terribilis; horrible, fr^. horrible, lat. horri- 
bilis; horrid, lat. horridus; awful, agf. ege, age.] 

222. ©ang. 

walk ©ang, bejeidptet bie 2Xrt unb 2Bcife bed ©el;eud mit Subegriff 
ber ganjen Stbrperfjattung. We often know a person in 
a distant apartment by his walk. A majestic walk. The 
walk, the nods, the gestures. And by her graceful walk 
the Queen of Love is known. 

gait (3Beg) ©ang, mtr mit 9?ndfid)t cutf bie Semeguitg ber Seine 
unb $ it fie. A shambling (fd^Ieppeub) gait; an awkward, uid;t 
a majestic gait. Great Juno comes; I know her by her 
gait. He had very narrow shoulders, and no calf (2Babe); 
and his gait might be more properly called hopping than 
walking. 

[walk, nt)b. nmlfcit; gait, nl)b. ®afft\] 




223. ©ttuj. 

all (all) gan$ mit bavauffolgenbem 2trtifel (SBefKmmungSiuort) uub 
©ubftautiu (aud) ofjite Strtifel) irn Singular britcft eine 
famtE)eit in unbeftimmter 2Beife au$; and) ftgfirl. All the year 
round. All ray labour is lost. All his wealth. All Judea 
and all the region round about Jordan. All saint without, 
all devil within (Prov.). With all his prudence, wisdom. 

whole ganj, infofern fein Set l fel)lt, bejiefjt fxc^ auf eine quantis 
tatiue ©efamt()eit; nid)t figttrl. The whole party went down 
the cabin. The whole day, weak, month, year, city, country, 
earth, array, nation, number, quantity. If an orange be cut 
into several pieces, all the parts, taken together, will make 
up the whole orange. 

entire gang, infofern noltftaubige uub unuerminberte (Siufjeit 
uorfjanbeu iff, bejief)t fid) nidjt auf bie Seile: oollig, uit = 
oerfefjrt, nod) ganj; figttrl. aufridjtig, treu. An entire 
orange is not yet cut. The entire conquest of the pas¬ 
sions. An entire absence of selfishness. Entire confidence, 
control, submission. An entire horse. Xo man had ever 
a heart more entire to the king, the church, or his country. 
A thing may be whole without being entire. 

complete Dottftdubig, irn 23 efi^e alles beffeu, meldjes notmeubig ift, 
um beui $nl)alte uad) ein ©anjes ait^uma^en; aud) ftgfirl. 
A complete work contains every thing that can be said 
on the subject of that which it treats. A complete success, 
victory, change. A complete house, is one furnished with 
every requirement of a house. 

total gaitj, gdnjlid), uollig, briicft abfotute 4>otlftdubigfeit au$: ge* 
faint 9l(lc§ in and) ftgiirl. Total, is complete in 

amount. The total sum, amount of expenses, income; total 
darkness, indifference, change. The total destruction of 
the whole city. 

[all, ttl)b. alt; whole, nf)b. l)ci(; entire, f 1*5. eutier, hit. integer; com¬ 
plete, jr ( }. complet, (at. complere; total, frj. total, {pit. totalis.] 

224. ©duct. 

territory Sell elites SaitbeS innerljalb ber ©renjen uub ber ©erid)ts= 
bavfeit be$ 2)iutterlanbe3 ober getremtt uoit bentfelbeu. The 
territories of a republic, state, city, or company. They 
erected a house within their own territory. The territory 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

dominion fddiejit ben SJcgriff ber ,£errfd)aft fiber bas betreffenbe 
©effiet in fid). The kingdom of England, over which our 
municipal laws have jurisdiction, includes not by the com- 



mon law cither Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, or any other 
part of the king’s dominions, except the territory of 
England alone. The extent of dominions. The Queen's 
dominions. The vast dominions of Darius, (fielje ^errfdfjaft). 
department enjentf. SBcjirf, 2 )epartement; ficjflrt. baS @eftiet (ber 
SJereidj) einev itunft ober 2 Bi)fenfd;aft; ber ©e)djcift3s ober 
SSirfiutfjSfreiS; ^Slbteiftntg fur eine befottbere SBrandje." The 
department of painting, of poetry, of knowledge or spec¬ 
ulation. Superior to Pope in Pope's own peculiar depart- 
m cut of literature. The Wholesale Department, the Bottle 
Department. 

[territory, {1*5. territoire, lat. territorium; dominion, fr^. dominion, 
tat. dominium; department, frj. departement, lat. partire.] 


225. ©cbeiljen. 

to thrive gebetljeu: burd) gleiji, ©parfamfeit, forgfiiltige .'ganbliitbung 
einev ©itdje eitteu gitnftigen (Srfolg erjiefeit; fortfommen, 
treiben, madjfen, jimefjmen, non ipflanjen tutb £iereu. He that 
will thrive, must rise at five; he that hath thriven, may 
lie till seven (Prov.). Talk what you will of the Jews, that 
they are cursed, they thrive wherever they come. Thrift 
(©parfamfeit) is good revenue (Prov.). On air the poor 
chameleons thrive. The seedling thrives. Young cattle 
thrive in rich pasture. 

to prosper gebetljen: einen guten gfirtgaug tyaben, 511 m ©litcf cub 5 
(ddagen, non ©adjen; erfolgreidj in einem SBorljaben, llnter= 
nefpnen 2 c. fetn, non iperfonen; fettener intranf.: begituftigeu. 
Men prosper when they successfully carry out certain aims 
and undertakings. He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper. To prosper in business. Things prospered 
with him. Ill gotten goods seldom prosper (Prov.). All 
things concur to prosper our design. 

[to thrive, itf)b. treiben; to prosper, frj. prosperer, lat. prosperare.] 

226. ©ceignct, paffenb. 

fit non 9?atuv aits, burd; bie Ainnft, Sulfur 2 c. fo befdjaffeu, 
oor=, jubereitet, ba§ eine i)3erfon ober ©acfye fitr einen beftinum 
ten groeef g«etguet, paffenb, bienlitft, tauglidj, angemeffeu ifi; 
bas umfaffenbfte SBort. A little creature of six years 

old was thought fit for labour. He is a fit person for the 
appointment. Bomilcar was the fittest instrument for a 
stroke of perfidy. Here the consul thought fit to place a 
garrison. Well-seasoned wood is fit for use. Those who 
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have studied sufficiently are fit to undertake certain duties. 
Fit for service, to wear arms. 

apt (geffigt) non 9Jatur am (an imb fiir fid;) paffenb, geeigitet, 
tauglid), einer Sperfon ober ©ad;e angemeffen. The bare 
idea of being in the company of a murderer is apt to 
awaken horror in the mind. All that was strong and apt 
for war. I may aptly narrate the apologue. He very 
aptly observed. If you hear a wise sentence or an apt 
phrase commit it to your memory. 

meet paffenb, geeignet, taug(id), angemeffen, befouberd in mova(ifd;er 
33ejief)ung. It is not good that the man should be alone; 
I will make him an help meet for him. All that are meet 
for the war. 

proper (eigen) geeignet, paffenb, angemeffen, taugtidj, infofern bad 
5Befen einer $erfon ober ©ad;e einem befiimmteu giuede gen a 11 
entfpridfi. Metelius . . ordered all those of senatorial rank 
to be summoned . . . and advised with them, and others 
whom he thought proper to consult on the occasion. He 
is the only proper person for a poem. As rational and 
intelligent beings, we wish to do what is fit and proper 
in every action, however trivial. Visitors are no proper 
companions in the chamber of sickness. The beasts should 
be laden with utensils proper for carrying of water. Proper 
for the purpose. 

suitable madbiegdljigfeitf;at, fid) einem beftimmten fjwetfe anjitpaf- 
fen ober angepa^t ju toerben: paffenb, angemeffen, entfpredjenb, 
non ^3erfonen ltnb ©adjen; to be suitable to ubereinftimmen mit, 
gemab fein. He is a suitable person for the appointment. 
An apposite remark might be styled suitable or appro¬ 
priate. Language suitable to the subject. Ornaments 
suitable to one’s character and station. Her dress was 
suitable to her condition. He shows sucli a dignity and 
condescension in all his speech and behaviour as are suit¬ 
able to a superior nature. 

appropriate (eigen, fur eiuen befonbcrn (Sebraud) anfbeumljrt) bem 
35egriffe, bet iSorftehung nadj, bie man fid; fiber etmad 
mad)t, geeignet, angemeffen, paffenb, bien(id); me bireft non ^er* 
fonen augemenbet. An appropriate remark. In its (the 
parable’s) strict and appropriate meaning. The excellence 
of a discourse depends often on its being appropriate to 
the season. Appropriate is a term of taste. The first 
art of the poet is to breathe the breath of life into his 
creatures — the next to make their words and actions 
appropriate to the era in which they are to speak 
and act. 


convenient (iibereinfommenb) ioa§ fid; fiigenb anpafct, ben Um = 
ftcinbcit, SJerfyaltniffeii, ben Slnforberungen angenteffen, 
paffenb, tin meiteren ©inner forberlicf) ift. Arrangements, 
times, and seasons are convenient. A convenient op¬ 
portunity, a convenient situation. A convenient season 
suits the individual. Please, call on me whenever you find 
♦ it convenient. There are some arts that are peculiarly 
convenient to some particular nations. Feed me with food 
convenient for me. 

[fit, fat. fingere? apt, fr£. apte, Iat. aptus; meet, acfi. gemet, ton 
metan = to meet; proper, frj. propre, Iat. proprius; suitable (to 
suit), Iat. secutus; appropriate, fv^. approprie, fplt. appropriare; 
convenient, frj. convenient, (at. conveniens.] 


227. ©cfa^r. 

danger ba§ attgcnteinc SBort, bejeidjnet eiiten 3 nftanb, in weldjem 
Sperfonen ober ©ad;en einem Rebel irgenb toeldjer 2lrt au$s 
gefefct [tub; bie ©ef<if;did)fett. Danger is general and 
contingent, and may be remote. Dangers by land and sea. 
To brave serious dangers. People travelled with six hor¬ 
ses, because with a smaller number there was great danger 
of sticking fast in the mire. The difficulties and dangers 
of a settlers life. His nose and ears were in considerable 
danger. The picture is in danger of falling. Imminent 
peril, danger. The danger of maxims, principles, 
peril ift immer unmittelbar unb perfoitlid). To undergo perils 
by sea and land. In perils of waters, of robbers. You do 
it at your peril, at the peril of your father’s displeasure. 
Through many perils and disheartening changes Alfred 
broke the power of the insolent Danes. A man is in danger 
of his property and in peril of his life, 
hazard ©efafjr, ift ber guftanb, in toeldjent irgenb ein @ut ber $ers 
ft 6 rung ober bent 93 erlufte auSgefetjt toirb; bas SBagftiicf. 
The hazard I have run to see you. At the hazard of 
his life, his property, his reputation. When we run the 

hazard of a battle we may either win or lose. ... at the 
hazard of your losing this precious letter . . . 

risk ©efatjr, ift ber guftanb, in nteldjem ein ©ut bent 93 e r lu fte 

au§gefefet toirb; ba<3 2Bagni§, ba<3 SJififo. Risk is hazard 
of loss only. I shall run the risk of a mistake. A general 
who runs the risk of a battle, is in danger of his life, and, 
if his soldiers desert him, he is in peril, 
jeopardy bie grofe ©efaljr, Sebeusgefaljr, ber man fid^freitoillig 
ausfefet (um eine ©adje 311 oertreten) ober in bie man ju* 
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fattig gerdt (f)ineingebrangt roirb); attdj non luertoollen 
©adjen. The boast of the soldiers . . . was . . . that they 
were no janissaires, hut freeborn Englishmen, who had, of 
their own accord, put their lives in jeopardy for the 
liberties and religion of England. A man’s property, or life, 
or himself may be in jeopardy. In this adventure’s chance¬ 
ful jeopardy. 

©benfo bie SIbjeftiue dangerous gefdfjrltdj; perilous ge; 
fcdjrooh; hazardous geroagt, gefafjrooH; jeopardous gc^ 
fafjruoH. 

[danger, frj. danger, lat. damnum (it. gerere?); peril, fvj. peril, lat. 
periculum; hazard, fr§. hasard, [pit. ludus azardi, inl)b. haseiiart; 
risk, frj. risque, lat. resecare? jeopardy, frj. jeu parti, fplt. jocus 
parti tus.] 

228. ©efangcnfdjaft; bcr ©cfattgctte. 

confinement ba3 ©iitgefdjjloffenfein innerljatb beftimmter ©reujeit, bie 
©infdirdnfung ber perfontid^en ^reifjeit, bie £aft, ©efangenfdjaft, 
©infperrung, ber ©eroaljrfam, tin eigentl. unb uiteigentl. ©tune; 
aud; non ©ad)en. Confinement of any kind is dreadful. 
He was committed to close confinement. The mind is 
sometimes under confinement. My sorrows ..burst their 
confinement with impetuous sway. The confinement of 
plants. To be confined to the house by sickness, 
imprisonment bte ©efangenfdjaft imterfjalb ber SDZauern eitte$ ©e- 
fdttgtttpes, bie ©inferferung tuegen eiitcs unrflidjeu ober nmU 
mafilidjeit 23erge§en$ ober 33erbred)eit$. Imprisonment is a nar¬ 
rowing of the state of captivity. To condemn to perpetual 
imprisonment. Leading them out of their long imprison¬ 
ment. The horrors of imprisonment. False imprison¬ 
ment. To imprison a bird in a cage, 
incarceration bie entefjr enbe ©inferferung. A state of incar¬ 
ceration for former delinquencies, 
captivity befonber§ bie ^rieg^gefangeitfdjaft, Knedjtfdjaft, ©f(as 
oerei; figiirl. 33efaitgenl;eit, $ef|'ef. Those carried he into 
captivity from Jerusalem to Babylon. Life in captivity 
among inhuman foes. Led, as it were, with a kind of 
captivity of judgment. Soft captivity, 
prisoner bcr ©cfaugcne iiberljaupt. To take, to make one a prisoner. A 
prisoner on parole. A prisoner of war, at the bar of a court, 
captive ber Sh’icgSgefangenc. That forced respect a captive pays to his 
conqueror. To take the senses captive = bte 0 inite fcffcfti. 

©benfo to confine, to imprison unb incarcerate. 

[confinement, lat. confinis; imprisonment, frj. emprissonnement, lat, 
prehendere; incarceration, frj. incarceration, lat. career; captivity, 
fr3. captivite, lat. captivitas; prisoner, [1*3. prisonnier; captive, 11*3. 
captif, lat. captiyus.] 
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229. ©efiiljl. 

feeling b a§ Ssermogeit 3 x 1 empfinbeit uub bie Giitpftnbuitg: ba$ ©efii(;f 
tin affgemeiiteu, tit forperiidjer obcr geiftigev Sejiefjuttg. Sensation 
is a special kind of feeling. A man of feeling, destitute 
of feeling. Feelings of love, charity, compassion. A 
wrong feeling of the heart; generous, angry feelings; a 
feeling of pain, of pleasure, of pride. -Tenderness for the 
feelings of others. Feeling hath no fellow (Prov.). 

sentiment bie fittlidje Gmpftnbimg, ba$ ©efiUjt fiir ba§ ©ute ober 
$ 8 ofe; sentiments fittb oft bie attf ben Slitfitfjten, toeld;e man 
fid; fiber eitte ^perfoit ober ©ad;e gebilbet l;at, berufjcitbeu ©e= 
f fd;(e (fiel;e 2(nftd;t). The term sentiment is in English 
applied to the higher feelings. He pretends to ... senti¬ 
ment and liberality. I am apt to suspect . . . that reason 
and sentiment concur in almost all moral determinations 
and conclusions. So we speak of sentiments of respect, 
of esteem, of gratitude. Men of liberal sentiments. Our 
sentiments on religious, political or moral questions, 
[feeling, nf)b, fiifjlen; sentiment, fiel;e 2(nftd)t.] 

230. ©cgenfcitig, toetfjfclfcitig. 

mutual eigentl. medjfeffeitig, meiftens jebod; gegenfeitig, nrirb 6 efon* 
bers non einem ©efiU;l$au3taufdje angetoeubet, ber aus gleid;em, 
freitmttigem unb gleidjjeittgem 9ltttrtebe entfpringt, non Sienft= 
uub £itfeleiftungen 2 c. Mutual love, hatred. The king and 
the general were filled with mutual distrust of each other. 
The mutual regards of the two friends. Mutual jealousies 
and enmities. A union founded upon mutual interest. 
Mutual help, services. 

reciprocal gegenfeitig, b. £). @rfafe leiftenb fiir ettoas, tin gxxten unb 
ini fd;limnten ©ittne, ober: 2 Bte bit nttr, fo td; bit. ©etbft- 
rebeitb faint reciprocal in Scgleitung berfelben (Sitbftantiue an- 
gemenbet toerben, wie mutual. Reciprocal ties, bonds, 
rights, duties. A reciprocal thing so exists as the result 
of a giving and returning. 

@ 6 eitfo bie ©ubftantioe mutuality ©egenfeitigfeit unb re¬ 
ciprocity 2 Bed)fetfeitigfeit. 

[mutual, fr§. mutuel, Icit. mutuus; reciprocal, fvj. reciproque, (at. 
reciprocus.] 

231. ©egtnftonb. 

object bcr mit bem letblidjeu ober geiftigen 9fttge niaijritefnitbare 
©cgenfiaub, fei ev nun einc qjerfoit ober <Sadjc, onf roeldje bie 
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33 etrad)tung geridjtet iff; biefer ©egenftnnb ber SBetradjtung 
bitbet im roeiteren ©tune ben Hebergang 311 m 310 cd. Uie 
eye, the ear, and all the senses, are occupied with the sur¬ 
rounding objects. Truth is the object of our understand¬ 
ing, as good is of the will. Happiness is the object of 
every man’s desire; we all strive to attain that object. 
She was the object of his warm desires, (ftefje 3roecf.) 
subject ©egenftanb, nur in geiftiger SBesieljtmg at§ beftimmte§ 
fEfjema, bas man miinblicfj ober fdjriftfid) be|anbeft, ba§ ©njet. 
No object seemed foreign to him (Watts), and upon every 
subject he spoke as if that alone had all his life engaged 
his attention. The subject of discussion was very inter¬ 
esting. This subject for heroic song. A subject of re¬ 
port, of grief, of lamentation. The object when reflection 
is combined with observation becomes a subject, 
topic (©emeinpfal) Sterna, ©egenftanb, ^apitel, Spunft af§ be= 
ftimmter £eil einer Unterljaltung, 9iebe, elites ©ebanfetis 2 C V 
oft ber §auptpunft, bas f§auptfapitel, bitbet eine 9lrt 
Unterabteilung non subject. Never study to say all that can 
be said upon a subject; no error is greater than this. 
Select the most useful, the most striking and persuasive 
topics which the text suggests, and rest the discourse upon 
these. — Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics. 
With men of genius, the most successful topic will be fame; 
with men of industry, riches; with men of fortune, pleasure. 

[object, fv§. objet, tat. objectus; subject, fr$. sujet, tat. subjectus; 

topic, frj. topique, tat. topica.] 


232. ©egner. 

adversary ber feinbfelige ©egtier, ber 2 Btberfadjer fiir fief; 
allcin ober mit aitbern jtt einer ifjartei nerbnnbcn, bie er 
tfjatfraftig nnterftii|t; bas altgemeinere 2Bort. An ad¬ 
versary at fence, in argument, in chess-playing. Agree 
with thine adversary quickly. One adversary may do 
us more harm than a great many friends can do us good 
(Prov.). The distrust with which his adversaries (Charles’) 
regarded him was not to be removed by oaths and treaties. 
An open adversary. 

antagonist (©egenfampfer) ber ©egiter im 2 Bettfainpf mit SBaffen 
ober 3Borteu (in Uterarifdjer SBejieljuttg), nur ooit 3 ioei Iperfo* 
nett; and) figitrl. The Horatii and Curiatii were antagonists. 
Literary antagonists. Wild beasts are antagonists when 
they engage in battle. An antagonist at chess. A well- 
written hook, compared with its rivals and antagonists, 
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is like Moses’s serpent that immediately swallowed up those 
of the Egyptians. 

opponent ©egiter, bcr befoubers in eiuem ffi3ort= ober $Hebefampf 
(luiuiblidje ober fdjriftlidje) ©inioeitbungen, ©intuitcfe macfjt, ba 
er nnbevev 9ln[idjt iff, auberu ^riujipten Ipitbigt; bodj number 
sBeftreiter, SBiberfyredjer. A political opponent. Partisans 
are always opponents to each other. Boyle conquered 
his opponents, without inquiring what cavils were produced 
against him. An opponent of such and such measures, 
[adversary, fry adversaire, lat. adversarius; antagonist, fry anta¬ 
gonist©, fplt. antagonista; opponent, (at, opponere.] 


233. ©cgcntuariig. 

present gegemodrtig = aiuuefeub, jugegeit, ©egenf. absent; er* 
innevtidj, oorfdpuebenb; gegemodrtig, nidjt jufftnftig not future, 
nidjt oergcutgeit not past The Queen was not present, 
when Parliament was opened. The ample mind keeps the 
several objects all within sight, and present to the soul. 
It is no more present to my mind. Past aud to come seem 
best; thiugs present worst. The present hours in pres¬ 
ent mirth employ. 

actual toirflid); fobatm gerabe je(3t, ttjatfadjtid) nortjanbeii ober be- 
ftetjenb. The actual government of France. Vision, a figure 
of speech is “when, in place of relating something that is 
past, we use the present tense, and describe it as actually 
passiug before our eyes.” The actual condition of a country 
(fiet>e toirflid)). 

[present, fry present, (at. praesens; actual, fry actuel, [pit. actualis.] 


234. ©eljcun. 

secret (abgefonbert) geljeim, nm$ non eineut ober mefjveren a b f td;11i df; 
nerborgen getjalten toirb, bamit e§ nid)t in bie Deffeutlidjfeit bring!; 
©egenf. notorious, public. To keep a thing secret. A secret 
spy. A secret errand. Bread eaten in secret. Secret 
mines may take the town, when open battery cannot (Prov.). 
clandestine fjeimlid), b. t). unertaubt ge()eim; ©egenf. open, un¬ 
reserved. To keep up a clandestine mode of life. Clan¬ 
destine intentions, machinations. Conspirators have many 
clandestine proceedings and secret meetings, 
private (auf eiu einjelnes ^nbioibiium befdjrdnft) geljeim, mir ben 
5 imdd)ft 33eteiligten, nid;t bent Spublilum im aflgemeinen befaniit. 
A private treaty, league, transaction, negotiation. In 
private. To converse with a person privately. 

©refer, eitfll. Sgnongmif. 11 
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privy gefjeim, befonbers in fofgenben Slusbrfidfen: Privy council, 
privy councillor, privy signet, seal, verdict, chamber. Lord 
privy seal ber ©ef;eimfiegelberoal;rer. (fietje uerborgen.) 

[secret, frj. secret, Tat. secretus; clandestine, candestin, lat. clan- 
destinus; private, privy, fi’3. prive, lat. privatus.] 


235, ©cfjeit, marfdjimit. 

to go geljeit, ini eigeuif. ltnb uneigentt. ©tune; retfen. To go on 
foot, by post, by rail, by steamer, on horseback; to go 
home, to school, to church. Go your way. Next year we 
shall go to Berlin, to America. To go by rules, 
to walk getjen, ber 33emegung, bes SJergnugens megen; fpajieren, 
fpajiereu gefjen; umnbeln; marfdjieren; and; figiirt. The child 
is learning to walk. To walk on foot. We were walk¬ 
ing for a few hours in the fields. No one could dare to 
walk from Kensington to the city after nightfall. “I have 
told mama,” Mary had whispered, as she walked in to 
dinner with him. Rise up and walk. We walked by twos 
and twos. To be a good walker = gut inarfdjieren. To 
walk humbly, perversely with God. 
to march marfdjieren, „ftd) im 9 )Jarfdj fortberoegen", befonberS non 
SAuppen; mit Spratenfion, mil 2Surbe eiidjerfdjreiten, eiidjer^ 
gefjen. We marched through a beautiful forest. He 
marched always in front of the army. After saying these 
words, she marched out of the room. To march in the 
rear; to march off, on, out. SCranfitio: in Skarfdj fepen, 
marfdjieren faffen. To march an army. 

[to go, gcljeit; to walk, nf>b. malfrm; to march, f 1*3. marcher, 
iil)b. Wart' ((^reit^e).] 


236. ©ciflig, ©cift. 

mental geiftig, ma$ im 2 )Jeufd;en benft, fftljlt itub beget)rt, alfo ©eift, 
£>erj unb ©emiit betreffenb; ©egenf. forperlttf; bodily. Mental 
operations, faculties, sight, taste. Mental work, occupation, 
energy. The conversation turned on mental subjects = 
on metaphysics. The mental eye of the great Puritan (of 
Milton). 

intellectual geiftig, ma§ $ 3 ejug auf bie $riifte be$ ©eiftes CBer* 
ftanb, ©rfenutuiSuermogen 2 c.) [jat im ©egenf. 311 ben Siunen, 
ber Waterier sensual. In a society of well-informed persons 
the conversation will turn principally on intellectual sub¬ 
jects — on any branch of high education or knowledge. 
Intellectual distinctions; intellectual sense and soul, 
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philosophy. Logic is to teach us the light use of our 
reason, or intellectual powers, 
spiritual geiftig, mtforperlidj, mil 23ejug auf bie geiftige 23efdjaffen!jeit, 
bie geiftige SJatur, ba$ geiftige SBefen im ©egenf. ju material, 
corporeal. God is a spiritual being. God's law is spirit¬ 
ual. That I may impart unto you some spiritual gift. 
Spiritual blessings. The spiritual functions of the clergy, 
mind (©cmitt) ©eift af§ uoHftanbigcS $>cnf= uub Urtcif3bcvmi3gcn bc§ 

|'d)en; ©cgcnf. matter. By the mind of man we understand that in him 
which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills, 
spirit ciitfpridjt nnjcrm ( 55 e ift in ben mciften 33c3ief)ungcn; ©egenf. flesh. 

[mental, fvj. mental, fat. mens; intellectual, fr$. intellectuel, fat. 
intellectus ; spiritual, fr^. spirituel; mind, agf. mynd = ©riitnevung; 
spirit, fvj. esprit, fat. spiritus,] 

237. ©eijig, Ijabgiertg. 

avaricious getjtg, gierig Sdififce ju fammeln, ba$ aHgcuteine 2Bovt. 
The avaricious are eager to get, and hug it when got. 
The avaricious man is a man of cares and desires. 
Avarice increases with wealth (Prov.). The avaricious 
are never free spenders. 

niggard, niggardly fnicferig, fnauferig, wer fidj uub aitbern au$ @et 3 
liberal! abjiijroacfen fttdjt; and; figiirf. The niggardly man finds 
it hard to part with his money, and would cheapen as far 
as possible the just claims of others upon him. Niggardly 
ways. Be not niggard of your speech. No niggard nat¬ 
ure; men are prodigals. 

miserly (miser) fdjmu£ig ge^ig, fitjig gegeu fidj uub aubere, roer 
fid; mdjts gonnt uub fidj in Jolge beffen e!enb ntadjt. The 
man who enslaves himself to his money is proclaimed in 
our very language to be a miser, or a miserable man. 
It was an old miserly priest, who cared for nobody but 
himself. The quality of the miser starving in the midst 
of plenty is more ridiculous than pitiable, 
sordid in fjofyem ©rabe fdjmuljig geijig ober tjabgierig. Sordid, 
unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, spiritless outcast. He is a 
sordid and ungrateful man. 

covetous begiertg, tin guten, meljt im fdjtimmen ©imte; fobaim Ijab- 
gierig, tnen eS uad) ber £abe anberer geliiftct. To be 
covetous of rank and celebrity, of glory, of wisdom. The 
covetous desires property, wealth, or possessions, especially 
when he sees them in the hands of others, 
stingy entfpricfjt faft sordid, ift jcbocf) eiu geluofptfidjereS $8ovt af§ bicfco itnb 
„evinnert an ben ftinfenben ©eiy'. 

[avaricious, jr ( y avaricieux, fat. avarus; niggard, uf)b. .Snider, 
finaufev; miser, fat. miser; sordid, jr,p sordide, fat. sordidus; 
covetous, jv-p convoiteux, fat, cupere, cupidus; stingy, ag(. stingan.] 

11 * 
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238. ©elcgcufjeif. 

occasion ©elegcufjeit nls jtifdlliger Umftanb, ate Slufafj ober 23 ev* 
aufaffung. To turn the occasion to account. To do things, 
as the occasion requires. Sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me. Her beauty was the occasion 
of the war. An occasion lost cannot be redeemed (Prov.). 
opportunity bie fur uiifere 21 bfid)ten unb Swede paffenbe, giinftige 
(tocfenbe) nub oorteiUjafte ©elegcufyeit, bie Dpportunitat. We 
may have frequent occasion to meet a certain person, but 
no opportunity of taking him apart to converse with him 
privately. At the Louvre, I had the opportunity of see¬ 
ing the king. To use, to embrace, to catch, to seize the 
opportunity; to avail one’s self of, to lay hold of, to 
profit by the opportunity. Opportunity makes the 
thief (Prov.). 

[occasion, f 13. occasion, (at. occasio; opportunity, fi'3. opportunity, 
tat. opportunitas.] 


239. ©cldjrfamfeit, gclefjrt.. 

learning ©eteljvfamfeit, bejeicfjnct bie in irgenb einem 3 u)eige 
2 Biffenfd;aft ober ber fiitcratur erroorbeiten Keimtniffe, ba$ aDb 
gemeiuc 2Bort. Learning is less dependent 011 the genius, 
than on the will of the individual. Learning is a sceptre 
to some, a bawble to others (Prov.). Learning is an or¬ 
nament in prosperity, a refuge in adversity, and a provision 
in old age. Learning is the eye of the mind (Prov.). A 
man of great learning. 

erudition bic (ticfe) ©eleljrfamfcit, bcfonbcvs in ben 2 Htertum§unffen= 
fdjafteu int ©egenf. 311 ben cjrafteii 2Biffenfdjaften. The gay 
young gentleman whose erudition sat so lightly upon him. 
He had an excellent memory, well stored with science and 
erudition. Two of the French clergy with whom I passed 
my evenings were men of deep erudition. 

scholarship (bcr ©dpUevftanb) bie ©elcljvfamfcit, ein iueuigcr gefmind)fidjey 
3 Sort anftatt learning ober erudition. A man of great scholarship 
= ein grimbgclcfjvtcr 2.kann. 

learned cjdetyrt, ftubicvt; evfaf)ren, beliuiubevt (in something), nerfjdlt fid) mic 
bay ©nbftantib; and) Don ©adjcn. A learned man; a learned essay, 
treatise, dispute. Learned in martial arts. 

erudite (ticf) nefcfjrl, u>i)fen)d)afl(id) geOilbct, df)n(id) wie bay ©uftftaiiliu; and) 
Don ©adjen. The erudite Germans. Erudite and metaphysical 
theology. 

literary litcrarifcf); in bic fiitcrntur, in bie jdjoiien s 28 if|Vii}djaftcit einfletueiljt, 
bavin gefefjvt. Literary fame, conversation, matters. A society of 
literary men. 
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lettered in alien 3 lli cigcn ber SBiffcnfdiafl gclcljvl, nllgcmciu luiffcnfdjnftlid) 
gebilbet, ifi fcllcncr; anfiatt a lettered man gelmutdp man licbcr a 
man of letters, bettered lvabbins. 

[learning', n()b. lenten; erudition, [r; v erudition, fat. eruditio; scholar- 
ship, Iat. schola; erudite, [v ( y credit, fat. cruditus; literary, fyy 
litteraire, Iat. literarius; lettcrod, fr; v lettre, lal. literatus.] 

240. ©ennn. 

accurate mil ©ovgfnlt tuib Slufmerffamfeil ausgcfiifjrt; uoit sperfoiten: 
geitau, piinf'tlid;, forgfiittig. An accurate statement, detail 
of particulars. No man living has made more accurate 
trials than Reaumur, that brightest ornament ol France. An 
accurate calculator. An accurate drawing is one which 
observation and pains have made exact, 
exact, nollftfinbig mit eineiit gegcbciten illfafsftabe nbcreiitftimntenb, 
regelredjt nub nmljrljeitsgetreu, non ©acfjeit; geuau, fovgfciltig, 
pimftlidj, genuffeitljafl, non SjJerfonen. An exact man. He 
is an exact writer who attends to truth of fact and pre¬ 
cision of ideas. An exact amount. The exact time is 
that which agrees with the sun or the clock. An exact 
drawing is one which represents with perfect fidelity. An 
exact account — a true account, 
precise uerbinbet ©eimuigfeit mit SBeftimmtljcit, SHlrje mil Seutlidj* 
feit bei ©adjcit; dngftlidj geitatt tntb piinftlid; non ^erfonen. 
The law is precise upon this point, 'flic precise dif¬ 
ference between a compound and a collective idea. The idea 
of precision is that of going straight to the point without 
error, vagueness, or ambiguity. He was very precise in 
giving his directions. An exact, nidjt a precise likeness, 
nice (feiu, 3 art) non ^erfoiicu: ftreng gcimu, a 115 u geimffnil)aft, (fel)v) fdjmcr 
311 bejiicbigcn, I)cifcf; non (£ad)cn: ioa§ mit peinlidjcr ©enanigfeit 
aus?gcfiiljrt ift ober pci 1111 d)c ©cnauigfcil in ber 3 ln 3 fiiljnuig cvforbcvt: 
I)cifd, fildid). llis own nicety of observation. An over-niceness in 
the observance of mechanical rules often supplies the want of genius. 
A nice calculation; nice proportions; a nice distinction, point. My 
progress in making this nice and troublesome experiment. (fid)C fein.) 
particular (befouber, eigciitiimlid)) non ^evfonen: genau = aufs (Sinjclnc 
cingcbcnb. 1 have been the more particular in this inquiry, be¬ 
cause I hear there is scarce a village in England that has not a Moll 
White in it. 

(Sbcnfo bie ©ubftantiue accuracy, exactness, precision 
tntb nicety. 

[accurate, Iat. accuratus; exact, fry bo 3 gt., Iat. exactus; precise, 
fry precis, Iat. praeeisus; nice, fielje fdjbit; particular, (V3. parti- 
culier, Iat. particularis.] 

242. ©cromuig, tocit. 

ample meit, geriituitig, breit, «ii§gcbel;nt, oon affem, b«3 uollft (inbig 
mtb guv ©eiti'tge auSteicfjt obev bn§ geiootjnlidje 9)?afr itbers 
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fdfreitet; figiirt. auSfittjrlidj, reidjtid), gla^enb; ©egeitf. scanty 
fnapp, farglid); bus umfaffeubfte SBort. Ample rooms, stores, 
provisions, resources, powers, quantity; an ample number 
of books; an ample supply of food; the ample folds of a 
robe; to make an ample allowance. Ample narratives; to 
make ample promises; to afford ample scope for meditation. 
An ample gift, reward. 

spacious geraumig, roa§ eine groffe ober meljr 2tuSbef)mmg I;at al§ 
notig ift, nidft eiiigefd)tanft; fetten ftgiirt.; ©egeuf. 
narrow eng. A spacious house, hall, drawing-room, garden. 
The place has a spacious church. In that spacious 
place, ships of the greatest burden may ride alloat. The 
spacious earth. And all the oceau make my spacious grave. 

capacious meit, geraumig, tons oiet umfafjt, nid)t teicf)t 311 itfcer- 
fiiHen ift (non ber innern Slusbelpmng); ftgiirt.: uutfaffeub, 
empfangtict), befaljigt, 00m ©cifte. A capacious room, bay, 
harbour, vessel. No figure is so capacious as the sphere. 
In the capacious recesses of his mind. A capacious 
mind, heart, soul, (fiefye breit.) 

roomy flrofj mtb geraumig; nitfp figitrl. A roomy house, mansion. 

Gbeufo bie ©ubftantioe ampleness, spaciousness, capa¬ 
ciousness, fetteuer roominess. 

[ample, fr ( v ample, lat. ampins; spacious, fi ( v spaeieux, tat. spatio- 
sus; capacious, lat. capax; roomy, nf)b. 3i'amn.] 


©cncigt fiefje SRcignttg. 

243. ©cm Ijakn, lickn. 

to like gent (jakn, gent feljen, niogeii, ©efallen fiitbeit an, leiben 
ntogeti, liekn, non ^crfoneu unb ©adjeit; befonbevs non ©adjen, 
bie ba$ iJekit angeiteljiu niadjen. To like a hearty dinner, 
a glass of good wine. The world went well with her, and 

she liked the world. Swift liked to be admired and 
adored. How do you like the man? 

to be fond of fel;r lichen, eingenotntnen feiu fur jeitmnb, uernarrt 
join iit jeittanb, nerfeffen fein aitf etiimd, SJorliek Ijabeit fiiv 
etma$. Goldsmith was as fond of gaudy colours as a mag¬ 
pie. At college, Biron was passionately fond of boating. 
To be fond of trifles. To be fond of cherries, strawber¬ 
ries. He was fond of arbitrary power, of innovations. The 
king was very fond of hunting. 

to love 3uneigung 311 jemanb empfinbeit, lieben im eigentl. ©inne, bef 011= 
bers non ber Siebe jn ©ott, 311m Diadjften, 311m ^aterlanb, von ber 
Stebe ber (Sttern 311 ben ^inherit ittib umgefeljrt; fobaini 23 ergnit = 
gen finben an etioas. Love all, tmst a few. The accents of 
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those we love soften the harshest tidings. The Puritans 
read and loved the noble verses of Milton. Love me 
little, and love me long (Prov.). The King loved good 
eating and drinking. The love of God, the love of country, 
the love of family, the love of friends, were . . . delicate 
and convenient synonymcs for the love of self, 
to cherish pftegeit, erfjalteit, entd(;ren; fobaitn javtlicl; Itebeit. 
We were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children. To cherish religious principle; to cherish 
virtue; to cherish prejudices, errors, illusions. No man 
ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and chcrish- 
eth it. 

[to like, nifl. licjau; fond, altcinfl. fonne linitifd) fcin; to love, ltljb. 
lichen; to cherish, fug. ckerir, (at. cams.] 

214. ©crud), a$ol)Igcntcfj. 

smell ©entd; al§ ©inn unb Gntpfinbttng be$ bJiied^eit^; fobanu bcr 
non einem 5 lorper ait$gel;enbe (angeite(;me ober iutangeitel;me) 
©erud;, ba$ allgemeinere 2 Bot*t; oft in bent ©iitne non: fd;led;ier 
©entd). The sense of smelling is called the smell. The 
acuteness of smell in animals. Some persons have a much 
quicker smell than others. The smell of a violet, of car¬ 
rion. The meat has a smell = a bad smell, 
scent ber italtUTidjc, einem Korpcr eige.ntilmlidje ©entd; (SDnft), 
ben ec ausfiromt; ber ©entd;$finn, bie 2 Bittenmg ber Shere; 
bie bitrd; ben ©entd; juritdgetaffeite ©pur; and; figitrf. The 
scent of a rose, of an orange, of a fox. — A hound of 
nice scent. The dog’s scent is exquisite, when his nose 
is moist. — To take the scent, to put a wrong scent 
upon, to travel upon the same scent, 
odour ©entd;. Shift, ift ein ueueres unb jierlidjeres SBort ate smell; 
and; figitrl. Odour is the emanation which affects the or¬ 
gans of sense. The whole house was filled with the odour 
of the ointment. The odours from a sacrifice are accept¬ 
able. The odour of sanctity. 

perfume 2 £oI;lgerttd;, befoitbers non ftarfeit ©eviidjeit. The per¬ 
fume of incense, or of musk. Pinks and roses bloom, And 
every bramble sheds perfume. 

fragrance ber lie 61 id;e ©entd;, ber Shift ini eigentt. ©iitite, befoit- 
ber£ non nod; negetierenbeit ^orpent. The fragrance of fresh 
flowers. A cloud of fragrance. In a close and over¬ 
scented atmosphere we might complain of the sickening effect 
of perfume, but hardly of fragrance. 
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[smell, a(t. cngL smellen; scent, lai. sentire; odour, frj. odeur, (at. 
odor; perfume, fr^ parfum, fat. fumarc; fragrance, frj. fragrance, 
lat. fragrare.] 

245. ©criirfjt. 

fame ©eritdjt, bent cine gewiffe SBidjtigfeit beigelegt rnirb, ba e$ fid) 
befoitbers iiber merfrui'trbige 5 perfonlicf;feiten intb Creiguiffe er* 
ftredt. The fame of our Saviours miracles went abroad 
through the land. And the fame thereof was noised 
abroad. Common fame is seldom to blame (Prov.). 

report ©eriicfjt, bent eiit meljr ober meniger glaubrourbiger ©eridjt 
fiber eineit beftimmten ©egenftanb 311 griutbe liegt. There goes 
a report. To spread, to disseminate, to circulate a report. 
To give credit to a report. A general report is rarely with¬ 
out some ground. The originator of a report may be known 
or not. 

rumour ba$ imbeftimmte, bunfle ©eriitfjt, ba$ non SRiuib 311 3 Ltfunb 
geljt, oljne bafe man ben ttrljeber beffelben f'enitt. For which 
of you will stop The vent of hearing, when loud rumour 
speaks? A rumour is abroad. Various tales are ru¬ 
moured of his fate. Rumour is a pipe Blown by sur¬ 
mises, jealousies, conjectures. 

[fame, (at. fama; report, fr^. rapport, (at. reportare; rumour, frfl. 
rumour, (at, rumor.] 

246. ©efanbte. 

ambassador ber ©efanbte I. Ganges, bet SBotfdjafter, mil ftanbigem 
9 tufentl;a(te an einem frembe.it ,§ofe. The only diplomatic 
agent who had the title of Ambassador resided at Con¬ 
stantinople, and was partly supported by the Turkey Com¬ 
pany. Alexander found a great number of envoys and 
ambassadors from the various states of Greece at the 
Persian court. 

envoy ©efanbte II. 9 iange§, mil ftanbigem 2 lufenU;alte ober after 
noriibergeljeub rcegeit eiiter befonbent ©eraitlaffung an einem 
frembeu &ofe. Even at the court of Versailles England had 
only an Envoy; and she had not even an Envoy at the 
Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts. 

minister (ber s Uiini)tcr) Qlcfaitbtc a(s gcncrcller ShtSbrticf fitr ctucii SBeuofls 
mad)tiglcit tit ()o(iti[d)cn 9(ngc(c(jcn()eitnt tm ?(ucdatib. 

[ambassador, fvj. ambassadeur, jplt. ambassiator (ttl)b. Mint?); en¬ 
voy, frj. envoi, (at. via.] . 

247. ©efdjiift, Stanb, ©cruf. 

business ba$ alfgemeine 28 ort, bejeidjitet: 1. ©efcfjiift aU ©efdjaftu 
gung, bie meift 311m Grmerb be 3 2 eben§mtterf)atte$ bient, nidit 
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ntir int £anbcl obcr ©eiuerbc, foitbevn iu jebem anjbcni 33 
rufe ober ©tanb; 2. bad ©efdjaft aid foldjed; 3. bie ©adje, 
bic Slngelegenljeit. Business is the salt of life (Prov.). The 
business of governing a kingdom. Brokers, manufacturers, 
bankers, and others carry on business. The business of 
instruction. He has a very good, lucrative, large business. 
A lawyers business is to do justice to his clients. In 
the common business of one's calling = iu feinen SBenifd* 
gefdjaften. (fielje Slngelegcnljeit.) 

trade 1. bet* £anbcl (fielje biefed); 2. ©cfdjaft = ©eroerbe, $aubit)erf; 
3. bie JRorperfdjaft bed betreffenben §aitbeld, ©eiuerbed, befonberd 
bet* 33itdjljanbfer unb 33er(eger. Trade’s men, trade's people. 
To learn a trade. The Emperor Pertinax applied himself 
in his youth to a gainful trade. The trade of a smith, 
a carpenter, or a mason. He stands among the first of the 
trade. Booksellers and publishers speak of the customs of 
the trade. 

profession 33erttf, ©tmtb, Dorjufldnjcifc bet* ©eleljrtenftonb; aid 
Kolleftiu luirb ed non irgenb enter 5torpcrfdj)aft angeroenbet, 
entfpridjt alfo non ©eroerbtreibenben unfenit SBorte: Sprofeffion. 
The profession of a clergyman, of a lawyer, and of a 
physician or surgeon. The profession of lecturer on chem¬ 
istry or mineralogy. He tried five or six professions, 
in turn, without success. A tailor by profession. 

calling 33eruf aid 33efd;aftigung irgenb einer 9lrt, cin fdjlidjtercd 
3Bort aid vocation. The humble calling of her female 
parent. Every man must find out some calling or pro¬ 
fession. The calling of the Apostles. Let every man 
abide in the same calling. He pursued his calling with 
diligence. 

vocation bet* (iimere) 33ertif, jit bent man fid; befonberd Ipngejagen 
fiiljlt. The internal vocation to write plays. How impor¬ 
tant is the truth whicli we express in the naming of our 
work in this world our vocation, or, which is the same 
finding utterance in homelier Anglo-Saxon, our calling. To 
practise one‘s own chosen vocation. 

[business, nip*, bysig befcfjcifttgt; trade, fr$. traite, fat. tradere ob. 
trabere; profession, fr^. profession, Int. profession calling, xmutbiutl. 
fallen = rcbeit; vocation, frj. vocation, fat. vocatio.] 


248. ©cjcf)cnf. 

gift bie ©abe (©otted); bad ©efdjenf (von nid)t mibebeuteiibent SBerte) 
roirb von einem ^6l;ergefteHten (3?eid^en) in ber 9lbfid;t gegeben, 
bamit ber 33efdjenfte einen geroiffen SRnfeen barattd jielje; bad 
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aSerteifjmtgdredjt; and; figfut uitb jumeitert tut fdjlimmett 
©inne. A gift does service to the receiver. Gifts make 
beggars bold (Prov.). Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above. The gift of speech, of eloquence, of 
wit, of ridicule. Gifts from enemies are dangerous (Prov.). 
Neither take a gift, for a gift does blind the eyes of the 
wise. The clergy are indebted to their patrons for the liv¬ 
ings which are in their gift. 

present ©efdjenf (non bebeittenbem ober intbebeutenbem SBerte) non 
©leidjgefteHten (^reunben) ober llntergcbciien ati ber 

Snnciguiig ober £od;ad;tnng. A present does honour to 
the receiver. He sent part of the rich spoil ... as a pres¬ 
ent unto Solyman. It is a custom in the East never to 
approach a great man without a present. A small, costly, 
valuable present. A gift with a kind countenance is a 
double present (Prov.). 

donation ba§ ©djenfeit felbft; bie ©djenfnng, bad (Sljreitgefdjenf; 
bie ©abe (batf STtnfgelb). After donation there is an ab¬ 
solute change and alienation made of the property of the 
thing given. A donation to a college, a hospital, a chari¬ 
table society. The ecclesiastics were not content with the 
donations made them by the Saxon princes and nobles. 
He received a small donation from me. 

boon $abc, Ocfdjcuf aid frcilutdigc ober aitf bitten l)iii crimejcne s I8ol)U 
11)at. He that freely offers a rich boon is no less to he accounted a 
benefactor, although his gift he refused, than if it wore accepted, 
[gift, nl)b. 3)iiUgift; present, )ief)e fdjenfen; donation, fr$. donation, 
lilt, donatio; boon, lat. bonus.] 

211). ©cjdjidjtc. 

history ©efdjidjte iff „bie jitfaiitmeiifjaiigeitbc ©avjMumj beffeit, 
luorin fid) bie fortfdjreiteube ©iitnncfetnng eiiie$ gvofecu ©an^eit 
befunbet, unb biefe (Siitiuicfelnng". We have likewise a most 
ancient and credible liistory of the beginning of the world. 
I mean the liistory of Moses. — Ancient, modern liistory. 
History of Alexander the Great. History of English 
literature. The dignity of liistory. 

story ©cfdjidjte, roeldjcr meiftend roeuiger ioid)tige ©reigniffe (33e- 
gebenbeiteu) ober ©rbidjtuitg git gnmbe liegt. The story of 
the Creation and the Fall. The story of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round table. The romantic story of king 
dames I. of Scotland is well known. Enoch Arden, a touch¬ 
ing domestic story of humble life. Stories about ghosts, 
banshees and fairies. 
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tale meiftens bic untoafjre, ait) llebertrcibung ober Crbidjtung be= 
ruljenbe ©cfd;idjte, ba<3 SMrdjen. Each told some tale of 
joy or grief. Canterbury talcs. The word leaf tells its 
own talc. Legendary tales. Talc of a tub. A piteous 
talc may be true or false, but its sentimental character is 
expressed by tale. 

[history, story, ft'j. histoire, lot. historia; tale, liljb. 3 a *)b] 


250. ©cjdjid, <S<f)i<fjaL 

fortune ba$ jufdtlige Sdjicffal, baS 311 ©unften ober llngnnften be$ 
3 Jfcnfrf>en nmsfallt, ifjm 511111 ©Ltd ober Itngliicf gereidjt. (fielje 
©Lid). Secure from fortune’s blow. Fortune was obdurate 
to him. The overwhelming reverses of fortune. You, who 
men’s fortunes in their faces read. The various turns ot 
fortune. For a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen 
of Hungary. Fortune forms plans, but without choice. 

destiny baS fiber -Blenfcben unb 2 )iuge oerljdngte, oorljerbeftimmle 
unb unuermeiblid;e ©efdjitf, bent itiemanb, nidjts entrinnen 
faun, ba$ 23erf»angni§; fobamt bie giitig umltenbe dltadjt, 
n>eld)e bem fDienfcfjen rootjlroifl. It was the destiny of Julius 
Caesar to act a great part in the world, and to establish 
a new form of government at Rome. Who can turn the 
stream of destiny? Destiny leads the willing, but drags 
the unwilling (Prov.). Thus the Pagans had the same notion 
with that which is mentioned in Scripture of a double des¬ 
tiny depending upon hnman choice. Destiny has foresight. 

fate ©djidjal, ©ejdjid, Scfjicfnug, uerfe^t ben SDienfc^en in eine and 
ltnbenmfjfen Itrjadjen ober au§ ben ©efejjen ber materiellen SBclt 
Ijeruorgegangene meift uiiangenefime Sage, iff uidjt oon ber Srag* 
loeite roie destiny unb Dejief^t fic^ auf eiiijelne ^iifle im Seben. 
It was his (Caesar’s) fate at last to die by the hands of as¬ 
sassins. The fate of Napoleon may remind conquerors of 
the vicissitudes of fortune. In travelling it is almost always 
my fate to meet with delays. Fate leads the willing, but 
drives the stubborn (Prov.). Fate is blind. The theist 
speaks of destiny, the atheist of fate. 

lot ba§ £oo$, roetdjes un§ bas ©efebief 3 ugebacf)t fjat, ber 3 tnteil 
oon ©idem ober 93bfeut, toelcfjer bem 2)Ienfd)en gufatlt. Trouble 
is the common lot of men. To labour is the lot of man 
below, And when Jove gave us life he gave us woe. Our 
own lot is best; and, by aiming at what we have not, we 
lose what we have already. You will rarely meet one 
who does not think the lot of his neighbour better than 
his own. 
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doom ba$ burd) ben 9itdjterfprud) eine$ £>of)eren oerfjdngte 
ungliidtidje @efd)id ober £ 00 $. Homely household tusk shall 
be her doom. His doom (Caesar’s) was sealed by the 
last step which he took in making himself emperor. Lead 
him to his doom. 1 was doomed to spend many years 
of my early life in exile from my home. It is our duty to 
be prepared for our doom. 

[fortune, fi' ( v fortune, lat. fortuna; destiny, frg. destinee, lat. desti- 
nare; fate, lat. fatum; lot, nljb. doom, ogf. dom plant).] 


250 . ©cf^irft. 

clever gefdpdt, fefet fdpieKe gaffungSgabe befonberd in bet* Crroer* 
bung non Sieimtnifjen nub, menu erforbertid), rafdje 2{u$fiifmmg 
bei forperlidjen ober geiftigen SJerridjtunflen noraus. Though 
there were many clever men in England during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, there were only two creative 
minds. He manages cleverly his affairs. When he did 
not understand, lie was clever at hiding his ignorance. 
That man has a clever pen. To do something clever = 
etnms ©djones anridjten. 

skilful felit bic burdj tljeoretifdje tmb praftifdjc SDurdjbilbung in 
oilier ilunft (^anbioerf) ober SBiffenfdjaft erfangte Siidjtigfeit 
oorauS. Skilful at the organ, in drawing. There is nothing 
more graceful than to see the play stand still for a few 
moments, and the audience kept in an agreeable suspense, 
during the silence of a skilful actor. A skilful physician, 
lawyer, artist, watch-maker. He is very skilful in xylography. 
The skill'ullest without money is scorned (Prov.). 

(Sbenfo cleverness imb skill ©cfdjiclfidjfcit. (}.©cuxmbtljeit.) 

[clever, agf. gleaw; skilful, agf. scylan uutcrfcfjcibcu.j 


251. ©eftfjferfjt. 

race 1 . ©cfdjled)!, ber ©tamiu, bie Utadjfomnten, nur oou Tkem 
fd)en; 2. 3ud)t, ©ejitdjt oou SCicrcit; 3. 2tvt / Slaffe, Sdffag oou 
SJienfdjCii, ift bev alfgemeine, itmfaffeubere imb unbeftiinmtevc 23 
griff, The first of all human race. The race of South 
Sea islanders, of the Stuarts, of the Bourbons. "The Crims- 
worths were an unscrupulous and determined race. He 
forgot the dignity of his race. A race of youthful colts. 
A race of wild, amphibious, weather-beaten men. Look at 
the rigid and formal race of old maids. The Normans 
were then the foremost race of Christendom, 
generation non uergaitgcnen, gegenmdrtigeu imb fflnftigen ©efdjfedp 
tent, bie ©eneration. Past generations, the present 
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generation, future generations. Many things have been 
handed down from generation to generation. Genera¬ 
tions to come. I have not seen him for several genera¬ 
tions (feit einer gmigfeit). 

sex ba$ ©cfdjlcdjt ber Icbenben SBefeu nub ^flaujen. The sex, 
the female sex = women in general. One of the male sex. 
The fair, the softer sex. The universality of sexes in 
vegetables. 

breed befonbet '8 ba$ ©efdjledjt at$ $ud)t, 93rut non £ieren; baim 
al<3 ©eburt, ^erfnnft, 9lrt, 3?affe non 9JtenfcI;en r jumcifen im 
uerdd/ttidjcu ©iime. Greyhounds of the best breed; a new 
breed of sheep. Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England’s 
breed. His ancestors have been more and more solicitous 
to keep up the breed of their dogs and horses than that 
of their children. The two fierce Teutonic breeds. Men 
of an inferior breed. 

gender befonberS nom grammatifdjen ©efdjfedjt. There are two 
sexes and three genders. 

[race, fry race, tat. radix; generation, fry generation, (at. generatio; 
sex, fry sexe, tat. sexus; breed, nljb. briiten; gender, fry genre, 
tat. genus.] 

252. ©efcttig. 

social ber ©efellfdjaft augeljorig: gefeUfdjaftlidj, gefefiig, brii dt 
ben natfirlidjen SBttnfd) bes TOetifdjen au§, bie ©efeflfd)aft Seiners 
gleidjcn yt fudjen uub ftdj barin yt beniegeit; f 05 iaf; and] 
non abftraften 23egriffen; ©egenf. solitary. Man is a social 
animal. He is tenderly benevolent, but frigidly unsocial: 
he would rather give you his fortune than take a walk with 
you. Milton’s first wife had Cavalier notions of housekeeping 
and social life. The social position of a man. Social 
reputation, jo} r , duties. A social democrat. 

sociable fur bic ©efellfdjaft geeignet: gefeHig, ttmganglid), mitteilfam, 
briidt bie befonbere 9Jeigung etnes 3nbfoibmun3 au$, in lebfjaftem 
9 (n$taufdj uub $erfe(jr mit feinen 9febenmenfdjeu yt ftefjcn; and) 
non abftraften SBegriffett; ©egenf. unsociable, inaccessible, re¬ 
served. All men are not sociable. The Chinese are not 
generally sociable. What can be more uneasy to this 
sociable creature than the dry, pensive retirement of solitude? 
To have a sociable disposition. A sociable party. 

Gbenfo sociality uitb sociability. 

[social, fry social, tat. soeialis; sociable, fry sociable, tat. sociabilis.] 

253. ©cfcfljdjnft. 

soeiaty bas allgenieiite nnb iimfaffcnbfte 2 Bort Ocbeutet im fcmfrcten 
(Siitne: bie ©efamtljeit ber 23ienfdjen bis sur 33ereiitigimg 
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von jwei 2Befen (in ber ©fje); bee herein, beffeu -Dittglieber be= 
fonbers n>iffenf<^aftlid^c, moratifdje, menf$enfreunbtid)e 3roecfe 
uerfolgen; ntefjr im abftraften ©inner ber Umgang, ber $Ser= 
f e f) r. Language, the greater instrument and common tie 
of society. Whitehall gave the tone to all English society. 
The place of a clergyman in society had been completely 
changed by the Reformation. Marriage is a human society. 
The Zoological Society, the Humane Society, the 
Society of Antiquarians. To be in good or bad society. 
Goldsmith was constantly in society with Burke, Johnson, 
and Reynolds. For solitude sometimes is best society. 

company im fonfreten ©inner ©efeHfcf)aft, infofern mefyrete jtifcnm 
men, beieinanber fmb, befonberSr eine 33erfantmlung non *j3er~ 
fonen, um fid) gegenfeitig $u unterljalten, (ftet§) in befdjraitfter 
3al)t; ©efettfd)aft, bie ^anbetejroede nerfotgt ober fid) offenL 
lid)en Unternel)mnngen roibmet; fobann mef)r im abftraften ©inner 
ber Umgang, 3Serfel)r, ba$ SSegleiten. The company.. in the St. 
James’s Coffee-house. The king is the life of the company. 
The South-Sea company. The East-India company. The 
company of facetious men is agreeable in travelling. Every 
one naturally likes the company of his own friends and 
connections in preference to that of strangers. His faithful 
dog shall bear him company. To keep, to receive, to like 
company. She is no company for my daughter. He is 
good company. 

party eine Slujabt Seitte, bie ju einem befoitberen, fur atle gemem* 
fameu 3wede nerfammelt finb; getabene ©afte, eine gefeftige 
SBerfammlung. He (the king) wished his supper-parties 
to be gay and easy. .. There was, therefore, at these parties 
the outward show of ease. The wit and learning of the com¬ 
pany were ostentatiously displayed. .. Real liberty, however, 
or real affection, was in this brilliant society not to be 
found (Mac. Biog. Essays, 41). — A dinner-par tv, an 
evening-party of pleasure. To give a party, to go to a 
party. We had a very agreeable party last night. 

[society, fr$. societe, (at. societas; company, fi^. compagnie, fnt. cum 

ntib panis; party, fr§. partie, lat. partita.] 

254. ©cfc^Ud). 

lawful cjefefjlid), iua>5 mit beni ©efefje ii&ereinftinunt, bent ©efefce 
cieiuiifs, burd) ba§ ©efeji erlaulit, nerfaf f u n ft sin a fsifl iff, ift 
non meiterem Umfange at§ legal. It is not lawful to coin 
money with the king’s stamp, lie yielded up the key of 
the metropolis to the lawful sovereign. Their lawful 
calling as fishermen. As usurpers have uo lawful authority, 
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no one is under any obligation to obey them. The lawful 
owner of lauds. To be arrested without lawful cause, 
legal geicfcmfifjig, ben beftel;enben Sanbesgefeben gemiifj unb in 
golge beffeit red;t§giUtig, redjtdfraftig. Legal proceed¬ 
ings, formalities, punishments, terms, forms of procedure. A 
legal standard, test, procedure, claim, ground, argument. 
A legal adviser, counsel, guardian. The legal security 
thus unexpectedly given to the reformed faith. He had 
embraced the legal advantages against me. 
legitimate red;tmaf;ig, legitim, mas bem 3Jed)te, ber ©eredjtigfeit 
nub SBiUigfeit iiberljaupt cntfpridjt; n>ol;lbered;tigt, ed;t. The 
state, the legitimate protector of those who cannot pro¬ 
tect themselves. A legitimate offspring, heir. The legit¬ 
imate use of words. An act that violates law, can never 
be legal, but it may be legitimate according to the 
circumstances. A legitimate result. To keep a place as 
a legitimate English classic. 

Gbeufo lawfulness ©efe£tid;feit; legality ©efetpnafiigfeit, 
fHedjtSgiiltigfeit; legitimacy 9ted;tmafjigfeit ((M;t(;eit). 

[lawful, Vciiobt. init lie, lay, nfjb. liegen, logon; legal, frj. legal, 
Int. legalis; legitimate, fi'j. legitime, (at. legitimus.] 


255. ©efid)t, Wntlitj. 

face 1. baS 2tngcfid;t, 2lnt(ib ©otteS; 2. ba3 ©efidjt won 9)teufd;eit 
unb £iercu, nne e3 auatontifd; sufamutengefetit ift (in feiitcm 
nntiirlidjen ober angenommenen 3tusbrucf); ftgiirt. mit maitnig= 
faltiger SBebeutung. I (God) will set my face against that 
man (Ezek. XIV. 8.). A tiaxen wig curled close round bis 
rosy face. The old citizen first emerged his round red 
face from out the door. A handsome, an ugly, an angry 
face. The dog makes a sullen face. To make, to pull 
faces; to laugh, to shut the door in the face of a person. 
The face of nature, of things. Face to face, the truth 
comes out (Prov.). To carry two faces under one hood = 
il a une face a deux visages (Prov.). To set a good face 
on a thing = faire bonne mine (Prov.). This is the man 
that has the face (StiU;nI;eit) to charge others with false 
citations. 

countenance bie ©efid;t§bi(bung; ber ©efamtausbrucf bes ©efid;te$ (nne 
et an unb fiir fid; ift, bur<| intiere ©rregungen ober and; roiflffir* 
(id; (;ertiorgerufeu mirb), befonberS non 3)tenfd;en; and; figiirl. 
He had a power of changing the expression of his counte-. 
nance. A death-like countenance. To govern the coun¬ 
tenance. A cheerful, sad countenance. Their counte- 
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nauces were open aud beautifully fair, with an expression 
of high refinement, but at the same time, a frank cheer¬ 
fulness, and an engaging affability. Their countenances 
immediately brightened into smiles. To put out of counte¬ 
nance (gaffung); to be in countenance (©tmft); to give 
countenance (2}orfd;ttb leifieu). 

visage bo$ ©efidjt, 2Iugefid)t, Slntfifc, mit einent beftimmteu ©e- 
prfige: rciirbig, ftreitg, grintmig, feltener non einem 
frcuublidjen 2iii§brucf; jutoeUeu im oerddjKidjeu ©iune; befom 
ber§ non 9)ieufd;en. A wolfish, a pale, grim visage. Beauty 
graces a visage. A visage of demand. The brawny, red 
haired Gauls, with freckled visage. A laughing face, 
countenance, aber nidjt: a laughing visage. Visages 
composed to the expression of austerity. 

[face, fvj. bc§(p., Int. facies; countenance, fvj. contenance, (at continere; 
visage, frj. be§gl., [pit. visagium, tat. visus.] 


256. ©efpriidjig, gcftfjtoafpg. 

talkative gcfprddjig ift berjcnige, weldjer gent fpridjt, fid; gent itt 
ettt ©efprddj eiulafet; fobatut gefd)U)d£ig. Every absurdity 
has a champion to defend it; for Error is always talkative. 
Children are often talkative. Justice Shallow is represented 
as talkative, having little or nothing to say, but constantly 
speaking. 

loquacious gcfdpM^ig ift berjenige, weldjer fortnnUjreitb nub mit 
grower [gungcttfertigfeit ju fpredjcu ober jit fdjnmpeit pffegt, ift 
ftdrfer a($ talkative. Waiters are naturally loquacious 
individuals. Thersites only clamour’d in the throng, Loqua¬ 
cious, loud, and turbulent of tongue. The loquacity and 
gossip of a village barber. Lively women are often loqua¬ 
cious. Loquacity storms the ear, but modesty takes the 
heart (Prov.). 

garrulous gefdjnmfcig, fd;umpl;aft ift berjenige, uieldjer (augiucilig nub 
meitfdjiucifig in fjaufigen 3BieberljoIungeu uitbebeuteube Singe 
mitteilt; and; non Sieren unb Sactyen. Undoubtedly the 
French are the most garrulous people on the earth. 
Homer represents old Nestor as garrulous. Old men are 
often garrulous. Pardon, my lord, the feeble garrulity 
of age, which loves to diffuse itself in discourse of the de¬ 
parted great. A garrulous brook, blackbird, thrush. 

(Sbeitfo bic 0ubftantioc talkativeness, loquacity unb 
garrulity ©efdpodpigfeit, ©d;iuafd;aftigf’eit. 

[talkative, talk, numbartl. ul)b. fatten = unbeullicfj fprccfieu; loqua¬ 
cious, fvj. loquaee, tat. loquax; garrulous, Int. garrulus.] 
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257. ©cfunb. 

healthy (healthful) 1 . gef unb, fret non $ranff;eit ober $ 8 efd;roerben in 
auf Korper tmb ©eift non ^erfouen (Sieren unb $|}flan}en); 
2 . ber ®efunbf;eit 5 utrdglid;, forool;! burd; bie ©inroirfung non 
^erfonen al$ and; non @ad;en, in Eorperlid;er unb geifttger 
23ejiel;ung. A healthy person. A healthy body is in the 
enjoyment of life. A healthy horse. His mind was now in 
a healthy state. A healthy tree is luxuriant in growth. 
A few cheerful companions in our walks will render them 
abundantly more healthful. A healthy tone of mind tends 
to the improvement of our faculties. The situation is per¬ 
fectly healthy. Healthy air and recreation improve the 
physical powers. 

wholesome gcfunb, ioa£ ber ©efunbljeit bes ilorpers ober bes ©eifies 
nid;t fd;abet, fonbern bantit ttbereinftimmt, befonbers non 
ben gemol;ntid;en SBeburfniffeu bes 8 eben$; figiirt. f;eilfam. 
Wholesome air, diet. Unwholesome food disorganizes 
the functions of the body. A wholesome truth, whole¬ 
some advice, is preservative of morality and our interests. 
Wholesome doctrines, laws, punishments, institutions, 
suspicious, answers. 

salubrious toa£ bie ©tgenfdjaft l;at, bie ©efnnbl;eit mirflid) jtt 
forbern, it;r jutriigtid) 511 fein. A salubrious air tends 
actually to establish health. Salubrious climate, water, 
skies, streams. A salubrious condition. Give the salu¬ 
brious draughts with your own hand. 

salutary toa3 bie ©efunb(;eit nueberfjerftettt, t;ei(fam, erfpriejjs 
lid; fur fie ift; befoubers figurt. That which is salutary 
tends to restore health. Salutary diet, exercise, remedies. 
A salutary influence, reformation, design, admonition, in¬ 
struction, example; salutary advice. 

sound gefttnb, in normalem 3 uftanbe, unoerfefet, unoerfel;rt, fester- 
frei, toirffam, non febenben tmb tebtofen Singen, forperlidb 
unb getftig; and) ftgitrl. A sound body is without defect. 
As sound as a trout (Prov.). A sound tree grows. A 
sound opinion, argument, doctrine, principle. Sound advice. 
Sound sleep = unbroken. So und justice = impartial. The 
works of a watch are sound. 

sane gefunb, feltener non ber forperIid;eu aU non ber geiftigeu 
23efd)affenl;eit bes -DZenfdjen. A sane body. A sane man 
is a man of sound mind. A sane person. A person of 
sane mind. 

©benfo health, wholesomeness, salubrity (salubrious¬ 
ness), salutariness, soundness unb S'anity ©efunbtjeit. 

©refer, engt. ©tjtiomjmif. 12 
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[healthy, f)ei(; wholesome, nf)b. tjeUfam; salubrious, frj. salubre, 
fat. saluber; salutary, fr§. salutaire, (at. salutaris; sound, nf)b. 
gefunb; sane, fr 3 . sain, (at. sanus.] 

258. ©ctoanbfljcit. 

address bejeidjnet ntefjr bie (fdjlaue) geiftige af§ forperltdje ©etoanbt* 
^eit, ba§ ©efd;id, nteljr mit 3iudftd;t auf bie 2)?ittet bet 
rafdpen 2lu§fi'd;rung. To carry on an intrigue with 
address. There must be address in those to whom the 
detail of operations is intrusted. Address in mauagiug a 
horse (W. Scott). Address to conduct a negotiation. 

dexterity bejeidinet bie bitrd) praftifdje llefmng unb Grfaljrung er= 
toorbette ©eroanbtfjeit meijr mit SHudfidjt auf bie 31 rt ber 2iu§= 
fitljrung, bie ^ertigfeit; bie <S$arffinnigfeit. A cricket or 
billiard player shows dexterity. The dexterity of a rider. 
The dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common trades, 
cannot be acquired without much practise. Dexterity comes 
by experience (Prov.). He had, by his unprincipled dexterity, 
so well succeeded in alternately depressing the scale of Austria 
and that of France, that he was generally regarded as hold¬ 
ing the balance of Europe ... A dexterous workman, 
[address, fr§. adresse, (at. dirigire; dexterity, fr$. dexterite, (at. 
dexteritas.] 

259. ©etoinnen. 

to gain btirdj fortgefe&te Stnftrengung unb £t;dtigfeit geroittnen; 
nerbieneu. To gain renown, rewards, distinction, public 
favour, a livelihood, advancement, credit, power, influence, 
friends. Goldsmith attempted to gain a footing in his own 
profession. A cobbler, a gardener, could gain the affections 
of the army. A general gains a battle. — He gains six 
shillings a week. 

to win briidt foroofd ba§ @rgebnt§ bes 3ufaHei3 uitb ©Iwcfes al§ 
audf) ba§ ber 2Iuftuenbung non fteuntmffen unb ©efdjidltdjfeit au§. 
To win a wager, large sums of money by betting, a prize in 
the lottery. To win a victory. Georg Crabb won a prize 
for a poem on Hope. Goldsmith won in Italy a shelter, 
a little money, and a plate of macarony by disputing in the 
universities. To win a person into one’s schemes. 

[to gain, frj. gagner; to win, ntjb. getnittnen.] 


260. ©ctoiffcttfjaft. 

conscientious geioiffenljaft, roer ftreng nadj ben SOorfdjtiften femes 
©eroiffens fianbelt, feine $pf(idjten treulid; erfiillt; aud) non 
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(Sadjen. Children must be accustomed to i most con¬ 
scientious discharge of their duties. The advice of wise 
and conscientious men. A very conscientious work, 
scrupulous an g ft lid;, peintid; gemiffenfjnft (ttadEj eincr fRidfjtung), 
align bebetillidj, ootfer ©eroijfenSgroeifel. The Pharisees, ac¬ 
cording to the representations of the Gospel, must have been 
exceedingly scrupulous, and unconscientious also. A 
scrupulous abstinence from labour. A scrupulous man 
has often his scruples on trifling or minor points. This 
perplexity and scrupulosity about actions. 

6benfo conscientiousness bie ©eroiffenl;aftigfeit unb 
scrupulousness, scrupulosity bie angftlidje ©eroiffen* 
l;aftigfeit, Sebenflidjfeit. 

[conscientious, fvj. consciencieux, [pit. conscientiosus; scrupulous, 
frj. scrupuleux, lat. scrupulosus.] 


261. ©etoolptljett, ©tbraud). 

custom bie ©erool)nl;eit, <Sitte, ber ©ebraudEj, ba§ £ erf out men 
einer © e f a nt 11; e 1 1 (bie oftere SBieberfjoluug berfelben ^aitb= 
lung), roeldjem fid) ber eine gem, ber anbere ungerit fiigt; fo* 
bamt Deseid^net custom aud): bad Slngctoiiijnen felbft. 
Every nation has customs peculiar to itself. It was the 
custom in those days for each to sing in turn. The Britons 
adopted many of the Roman customs. It is a custom 
in England to repair to the seaside in the autumn months. 
National customs. Alfred the Great instituted the custom 
of trial by jury. Custom is the guide of the ignorant 
(Prov.). Custom without reason is but an ancient error 
(Prov.). Custom is the plague of wise men, and the idol 
of fools (Prov.). Once a use, and ever a costum (Prov.). 

habit entfpringt bei bem ©ingelnen foroofd au§ £iebl;abetei, bie 
fpater gum 33eburfm§ merbett faun, al§ aud; au§ tfefern inne= 
reu Semeggrtinben, famt jebodj audj eine SBirfung ber „custom“ 
fein, ebenfo rote eine “habit” gu einer “custom” fitl;re. fann: 
bie 2lngen)ol;nf»eit; audjj non fEiereti. Every one has his 
peculiar habits. The domestic habits of a man. The 
habit of passing one’s evening in a public house, of taking 
snuff, of smoking. To be temperate in one’s habits. The 
force of habit. The common people of that age were not 
in the habit of meeting for public discussion, of haranguing, 
or of petitioning Parliament (M.). The custom of going 
to church may lead to a habit of devotion; the personal 
habit of devotion may lead a person to the custom of 
attending public worship. Those natural customs are the 

12 * 
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best which lead to good habits among the people. His 
habits did not improve, nid;t customs. His horse has the 
habit of galloping when it sees a train pass by. 
practice (Uebung) ©ernobnljeit, ©ebraudj, roeldjer einen beftimmten 
nerfolgt. A practice must be good or bad, whole¬ 
some or unwholesome, and can hardly be purely indilferent 
or formal. The practice of settiug children prematurely 
to work. The practice of huzzaing after drinking healths 
dates from this joyous period (M.). The practice of rising 
early, of dining late, of making regular entries of accounts. 
Gaming is a practice in those who deliberately indulge in it. 
usage bejcidpiet ctitett Icingcr eiugefiUjrten, mcift tueitcr herbrcitcten ©e~ 
braud) al§ custom. Custom is prolonged by usage till it confers 
rights of prescription. A new custom, nid)t usage. 

(Sbenfo customary gebraud;lid;, iiblid;, habitual gewoljnt, 
angeroojpit, 3 ur @eiuol;nf;eit getnorbett; usual ublid). 

[custom, fr3- coutume, lat. consuetudo; habit, lat. habitus; practice, 
fry pratique, fplt. practica; usage, frj. be£gl., lat. usus.] 


262. ©ctni>l)nUdb gcrnein.. 

common tna£ affe ober niele gemeinfam (gemeinfdjaftlid;) l>a6en, be- 
uufcen, was fid; l;aitfig norfxnbet, nid;t ungeinof;ntid; ift; was 
nidjt nerfeinert ober nerebelt ift: gemein, getuofjttlid;, gering, 
mittetmaf 3 ig, orbinar, ift mefjr ein negatiner SSegriff ate ein 
pofitioer -DJangel; ©egeuf. rare fetten, refined. Death is the 
common lot of all. The book of common prayer. Com¬ 
mon fame, a cunning friar, are but both a common liar 
(Prov.). A common soldier, common wood. That is a 
common practice with shopkeepers. Don’t wear that dress; 
it is too common. A comm on-looking person (bie fidj burdj 
itid;te non anbern unterfd;eibet). As common as ditch water. 
Common cloth. A common jeerer may have wit but not 
wisdom (Prov.). 

ordinary (orbentlid;, regetmafiig) bejeidptet befottbers bie auf eiuanbcr 
folgenbe SBieberfetjr ber Singe, bie baburd; fur un$ an 2Bevt 
nerlieren unb un£ getnobnltd) erfd;einen; fobamt non ge* 
ioot;nlid;em ©d;lage, alltaglid;, nid;t§ Sefonberes, non 
geriugem 2Berte; ©egenf. distinguished au£ge 3 eid;net, nor; 
jitglidj. The ordinary course of nature. The ordinary 
forms of law. Ordinary prayers. An ordinary reader. 
An ordinary lad would have acquired little or uo useful 
knowledge in such a way. Ordinary conversation; an or¬ 
dinary book = of little merit. An ordinary woman, face. 
You will wonder how such an ordinary fellow as Wood 
could get his majesty’s broad seal. 
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vulgar aHgcmetit nerbreitet, tiblid; ober getnobnlidj; tnie e§ bet bent 
gentente 11 tntb tntgebilbeteu 9?oICe gebrciitdjltd) ift: p5bels 
Ijaft; ©cgcnf. cultivated, polite fein gebilbet. , He had brought 
the New Testament in the vulgar tongue within the reach 
of every class. Vulgar version of the Scriptures. Vulgar 
reports. Low and vulgar life. Vulgar men, minds, lan¬ 
guage, manners, habits. The vulgar keep no account of 
your hits, but of your misses (Prov.). 

[common, frj. coramun, fat. communis; ordinary, ordinaire, lat. 
ordinarius; vulgar, fr$. vulgaire, lat. vulgaris.] 

263. ©icftctt (be*, attSs, nergiebeit). 

to water (tnaffern, beindffern) gieben, begie^eit, um eiitcn ©egenftanb 
mit geudjtigfeit ju nerfeljen; non SCteren: trditfeu; intranf. 
SBaffer faffeit. To water land, a garden, flowers. To 
water horses, cattle. The ship put into port to water, 
gigiirl.: to make one’s mouth water, 
to pour gieben, fdjittten, ausftromen ob. flieben laffen ; intranf. ft r o m e n; 
befonber^ mit in, into eingieben, einfdjeitfen; to pour out au@s 
gieben, auSfdjenlen; aud) figtirl. The clouds pour down 
rain. Men who pour their blood for kings as water. To 
pour water over a plant, wine out of a bottle. It is pour¬ 
ing with rain. It cannot rain, but it pours (fein Ungliid 
fommt allein). To pour out the heart, the soul. Help came 
pouring in. 

to spill jufdHig ausgieben, nerflatten, nidjt nur non fliifftgen, 
fonberu and) non anbcm ©ubftanjen, bie au$ fleineit unb lofen 
Xeildjen beftefjen; netgieben (Slut). To spill water, ink, 
oil, quicksilver or powders from a vessel or a paper; to 
spill sand, flour. The spilling of blood in a duel, 
to shed nergieben, befonbers Slut, SJjrfinen; feine STeile fallen 
laffen. A man sheds his blood or the blood of another. 
To shed tears. A tree sheds its leaves; a bird, its 
feathers; serpents, their skins. — To shed light. 

[to water, ttfyb. gaffer; to pour, altengl. power©, lat. purus; to 
spill, agj. spillan; to shed, n()b. fdjiittcn.] 


264. ©ift. giftig. 

poison ©ifl (non alien ©ubftanjen, bie lebenjerftorenb toirfen), ba§ 
b«rc^ ben SJZnnb ober bie ©erudjsorgane in ben Slorper anfge- 
noinmen itiirb, bient foi»ol)l gum SBergiften al§ and; gum 
$eilen; aud) ftgth'L To take poison. The poison began 
to operate. A slow poison. A poisoned cup. Poison- 
bladder, bag. Poisonous plants. The poison of his sug- 
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gestions. The poison of sin. The instillation of false 
principles into the mind is poisonous, 
venom bad Herifdje ©ift (non ©djlangen, ©forpiouett) roirb aufjetJ 
Iidj mitgeteilt; aud) figurl. The tongue of the adder and the 
tooth of the viper contain venom. Venemous juice. But 
envy, calumny, and spite, Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
The shafts of malice are venemous. To vent one’s venom, 
virus ©ift at§ 2(nftcdung§ftoff cittcr Stiantfjcit; aitcf) fig. The virus of party spirit, 
bane bad totlidjc ©ift; fig. SScrbcrBcn. He is a bane to my happiness. 

©benfo poisonous unb venemous giftig; non Spflattjen aud) 
deleterious; figurl. fdiciblid), oerberblid). Virulent giftig, aiu 
ftedenb non $ranff)eiten; figitrt. bodtjaft; baneful rate bane. 

[poison, frj. bcdgl., lat. potio; venom, frj. venin, lat. veneuum; deleteri¬ 
ous, frj. dcletere, lat. delere; virulent, frj. bcdgl., lat. virus; bane, agf. 
bana.] 

265. ©lotij. 

brightness ber ©lanj, bic $eHe, §eiterfeit, bad attgeitieine 2Bort; 
au<5 figitrt. (©rf;arfe, 2lufgeflartfieit). The brightness of the 
sky, of the sun, of the moon. The brightness of his 
parts .. . distinguished him. (fiefje bright.) 
lustre ber natiirlidje ober fiinftlid) erjeugte fdjimmerttbe ©lattj 
(non 2)t6beln, $eugen, ©toffen ec.); figurl. ber fHufjnt. There 
is an occasional lustre in all the heavenly bodies when they 
shine in their unclouded brightness. The scorching sun 
in all its lustre. The lustre of one’s eyes. The lustre 
of polished furniture, of silk, of cloth. His ancestors had 
no great share of lustre. The Schlegels and theHumbolds 
also lent their lustre to the place (Weimar), (fiefie ©a| 
bei brilliant.) 

splendour ber Sid)!:, ©traf)len=@lan$; figurl. bie ^errlidjfeit, fpradjt. 
The sun in its fullest splendour. The splendour of 

jewels, of gold. The splendour of equipage, ceremonies, 
processions. The splendour of a victory. The external 
splendour of the municipal government was not diminished, 
brilliancy ber grofje, ftarfe unb blenbenbe (funfelube) ©lanj im 
eigentl. unb uneigentl. ©iune. The brilliancy of a diamond. 
There is an appearance of brilliancy in the pleasures of 
high life which naturally dazzles the young. Brilliancy of 
style, (fielje brilliant.) 

[brightness, bright, agf. bryht, nt)b. S|>rad)t; lustre, ft,;, lustre, (at. 
lustrum; splendour, frj. splendeur, (at. splendor; brilliancy, frj. 
brillant, (at. beryllus.] 

266. ©liinjenb, gliinjcn. 

shining fdjeinettb, gliinjenb, befonberd non einem regeltncifngen, gleid): 
formigen ©djein ober ©tanj gerooljnlid) eiuer glatteu Dberflcidje, 
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non bent fleten 9lusflromen be§ States eiues fWrperS; audj 
figi'trl. The shining surface of a lake. The shining sun, 
moon; a shining light. A shining example of charity. 
Shining instances of virtue. A man of shining talents, 
bright gldnjenb, Ijell, lidjt, mit Slucffidjt auf ben nteift nitgenefjmen 
nub tuol)Itf)uenben ©iitbrud, roeldjeit bie ^eHe, bad £id;t etues 
5torper§ Ijeroorruft; figitrt. bentltd), Bar, reijenb tc. Almost 
any object which is not dull is more or less bright. The 
bright sun, moon, stars, heavens. A meadow bright with 
clover. A Frenchman with a bright, squirrel-like eye. 
Bright evidence, beauty, names. Bright as an angel. A 
bright face, smile. 

splendid fjetBglanjenb, Ijerrltdj, prddjttg, fplenbib, fiefottbers im fiber* 
tragenen <Sittne. A splendid sun or sunset, obscurity. A 
splendid palace, procession, victory, reputation, 
brilliant ftarf imb bfenbeitb glattjenb (fttttfelnb), toad 3 u gleidjev ^eit 
ettt betoegtidjed, oeranbertidjed Sidjt non fid; toirft; figitrt. 
tjerrtidj, pradjttg, fjeroorftedjenb, audgeseidjitet. A brilliant 
star, gem. Brilliant wit, talents, exploits, victories, so¬ 
cieties. A new star, destined to shed a brilliant lustre 
on the land. A rapid, brilliant dialogue; a brilliant 
guest, repartee, marriage. 

sparkling futtEelub, befonberd non torpern, toeldje eitt abioedifetitbed, 
rafd) aufbtigenbes £idjt audftronteu; pertenb, non ©etrdttfett; 
aud) figiirt. A sparkling jewel, gem; sparkling colours, 
stars; sparkling wine, eyes, wit, gaiety, fun. 
lustrous glanjcnb, fdjimmernb, ift tuertiger gebrSudjlid). 

?tniuerf. Uitjcr „glfinjctt" toirb ftufenrocifc burd) to shine, to be 
bright, to be brilliant iiberfept. 

[shining, nf)b. jdjeiueu; bright, ficfjc brightness; splendid, frj. splen- 
dide, Int. splendidus; brilliant, jielje brilliancy; sparkling, spark?] 


267. ©laufic. 

belief ift etttfad) bet* ©taube, toetdjer ben Setuetd file bie SlBatjc^eit 
bed fur gtoubroiirbig Slngenommeneit nidjt fiir uotig eradjtet; 
fobann ber ©egenftaitb bed ©taubend. He professed his firm 
belief in the truth of the Christian religion. No man can 
attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven and earth. 
Norfolk expressed his belief in the letters and proofs pro¬ 
duced before the commission. Their belief in his honesty 
was very great. — Superstitious prophecies are not only 
the belief of fools, but the talk sometimes of wise men. 
faith ber oertranendootle, roerftljdtige unb aufopferuttgd* 
fafrige ©taube; bad fefte $ertrauen auf Sperfonen unb ©adjen; 
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bie £reue. She believed with the firmest faith all that 
her confessor told her. The Scottish subjects looked upon 
Elisabeth as the surest protectress of their faith. He dis¬ 
inherited his son for adopting the Protestant faith. The 
Christian, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, the reformed faith. 
To die for one’s faith. Faith will remove mountains. To 
take, to receive upon faith (auf £reue unb ©laubeit 2c.).— 
They thought they could have no faith in him. — He gave 
his faith to her for ever, (fietje SCretie.) 
creed bag ©laubengbefenntnig; jebeg offene 33efenutnig. The Apos¬ 
tolic creed. Every established religion will have its peculiar 
creed. Men may be ready to fight to the death, and to 
prosecute without pity, a religion whose creed they do not 
understand. — The creeds of political parties, 
credit ber ©latibe, bag begriuibete SBertraueit auf ^erfonen ober 
Sadjeit; ber krebit aU ,§anbelgoertrauen; ber 3?tif, gute Dtatne, 
bag SInfefjen, ber ©influx; bag 3 eu 9 n ^; ber Woxq. What 
credit can we give to a man’s account of things done in 
corners, when he is not ashamed to tell lies about events 
which took place before hundreds of witnesses? — He has 
lost all commercial credit. — John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown. To have great eredit with a person. 
— On the credit of Mr. N. — To buy, to receive, to take 
upon credit. 

[belief, uT)b. ©laube; faith, frj. foi, lat. fides; creed, credit, fr$. 

credit, lat. credere.] 


268. ©laubctt, meinett. 

to think (benfen) 1. meinett, baftir fatten; 2. heritage, nidjt ganj 
beftimmt glauben. I think him a sensible man. 1 think 
it will rain to-morrow. I think that lie has left the house. 
A person thinks that he will die. A person thinks a 
statement to be true. The people began to think that 
England would never be happy again . . . 
to believe 1. feft, beftimmt glauben; 2. glauben, ofjue bie ©e* 
rotiljr fur eine 2lugfage $u uberneljmeit, briieft eiue etmag ftdr = 
fere Ueber^eugung aug alg bie jweite Sebeutung non to think. 
To believe in God, in Fate and Predestination. I believe 
you are wrong. They are, 1 believe, as high as most 
steeples in England. “Were these words uttered in the 
course of the conversation?” — “I think so.” — “But do 
you say that you believe they were?” 

[to think, nf)b. benfen; to believe, itljb. glauben.J 
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269, ©Ici^jcitig. 

coeval (of the same age) bemfetben Saljrtjunbert, bemfelbeti ^eit= 
alter angeljorig, befonbers uon ©ingen, bie fid) ins graue 
2Iltcrtum erftredfen ober laitge fortbefteI)en. Silence coeval 
with eternity. The building of such a pyramid was 
coeval with such a dynasty of Egyptian kings. The pas¬ 
sion of fear seems coeval with our nature, ©od; aud) 
poetifd): Queen lilies . . . Coeval race with man. 

contemporary (of the same time) gleidjjeitig, non 5perfonen. He 
was contemporary with me at college. This king (Henry 
VIII.) was contemporary with the greatest monarehs of 
Europe. Addison was contemporary with Swift and Pope. 
®od) and) poetifdj: He sees And loves his old contempo¬ 
rary trees. 

simultaneous 311 gleidjer $eit gefdjeljenb ober beftetjenb, uon 
©adjen, bie fid) meber fo toeit in bie SSorjeit erflreden, nod) 
fo laitge battern tuie bet coeval. A simultaneous event, 
exchange. Simultaneous equations (©leidjmtgen). The 
lightning was simultaneous with the thunder. The simul¬ 
taneity of two occurrences. 

[coeval, (pit. coaevus; contemporary, [1*5. contemporaire, lat. tempo 
rarius; simultaneous, [1*3. simultaiie, [pit. simultaneus.] 


270. ©lieb. 

member ©lieb als ©eit eine£ organifdjeit $orpers, bas feiite befom 
here 33errid)iung Ijat; bas fur fid) abgefcfyloffeite ©lieb eines 
©an 3 en (einer 9Iebe, eines ©a£es, eines 23erfes, einer algebraifdjen 
©leidqtng 2 c.); baS a^itglieb irgenb einer ©efeUfdjaft. The 
eyes, the ears, the nose are members, but not limbs. 
The tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things. 
— In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, but the 
principal members should be great. — A member of 
Parliament. 

limb ©lieb, bc)onbers non ben 2 trnteu nub SSeinen, bod) and; uon 
anbern ©liebern, tueldje ©iere in Srnmngelnng uon 23eineit 311 m 
^ortbetuegen bemtpeu. The legs and arms are limbs. Glaucus 
had bent his limbs so as to give himself the firmest pos¬ 
ture at the expected rush of the lion. Fish want no strong 
limbs to enable them to rise in the water. A limb of 
the law = an attorney. A little limb = ein Heines uurulji- 
geS $inb. 

[member, fr^. membre, lot, membrum; limb, agf. lira, leom.j 
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271. ©Ittd. 

happiness ©liicf, ift jeues intiere ©efiifil, meldies au§ bem beuiufjten 
©enuffe be§ nnrflidj ©uten unb ©bleu fjeroorgelff tmb besljalb 
©eefettrufje geroafirt. 0 happiness, our being’s end and 
aim, Good, pleasure, ease, content, whate’er thy name! — 
Wealth, though it assists our pleasure, cannot procure us 
happiness. A consciousness of our integrety is a never- 
failing source of happiness. Happiness does not consist 
in the pleasures of sense, in whatever profusion or variety 
they be enjoyed. Happiness is the object of all men’s 
desires; but who can doubt that true happiness consists 
not in enjoyment, but in noble activity. Happy men shall 
have many friends (Prov.). A happy thought. 

fortune ba§ ©luff al§ ©fiicfsgottin gebadjt; ber plotsfidje, unerroartet 
gunftige ©rfolg 6et Unterneljmungen; ber 93efi£ iiufierer 
©lucEsgiiter: iBermogeu, 9leid)tunt / 2Bo£)tftanb, Slnfefien, ©fire, 
Sftadit, 91ang, SEitel 2c. It was my fortune to light on 
further traces of Roscoe. The inconsistency of fortune. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, Which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune. A man suited to his fortune. 
Fortune gives her hand to a bold man (Prov.). Fortune 
knocks once at least at every man’s gate (Prov.). Fortune 
favours the brave (Prov.). A wise man turns chance into 
good fortune. Good fortune bct§ gute ©liicf, ba§ giinftige 
©ejdjicf; ill fortune ba§ Uttglucf, bas ungiinftige ©efdiicf. 

prosperity ber glitcflidje Suftanb, ba§ gfucfftcfje ©ebeifjen, ber gute 
Jortgnng, ba§ 28ol)fergefjeu. Agricultural or commercial 
prosperity; national prosperity. Religion affords to good 
men peculiar security in the enjoyment of their prosperity. 
Do not forget the poor in your prosperity. Great minds 
are easy in prosperity, and quiet in adversity (Prov.). 

luck ©litcf al§ giinftiger SluSgattg ober als oorteifl;afte§ gufammciu 
treffen non gnttj unerroarteten Umfldubeit ober ©reigniffen. 
Luck had been on the whole very good to him. Lucky 
men need no counsel (Prov.). As good luck as had the cow, 
that stuck herself with her own horn (Prov.). Luck for the 
fools, and chance for the ugly, (^e grower ber 9lart, befto 
grower ba§ ©liicf) (Prov.). 

chance ber SBecfifelfntl, ber giinftig ober ungiinftig, gliidlid) ober 
ungliidtid) ausfaflen fann; bie 2lu§fid)t etioas ju erlangen; ber 
©liidSfaH. Chance aids their daring with unhoped success. 
Uncommon chances common men can’t bear (Prov.). Lucky 
chance. To stand the chance. I sec other girls having 
such chances when I have none. 
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Gbenfo happy, ba§ jebod) and; oft ate retne .^bftidjfeites 
formel aitgetoeitbet toirb: I shall feel most happy to sec 
you; fortunate, lucky gliicftid) unb prosperous gebeif)li<f>, 
gliicfttdj, giinftig. 

[happiness, happy, ngf. happ, n()b. Ijnbcu; fortune, ft;,, fortune, lot. 
fortuna; prosperity, ftj. prosperity, lot. prosperitas; luck, itf)b. ©bid; 
chance, frj. chance, lat. cadere.] 


272. ©otben. 

gold nuc, non ©olb. A gold watch, chain, ring, bracelet, coin, 
cup. 3" 3tifammenfefcungen tuteigentlid): Gold-fish, finch, 
hammer, lace. 

golden 1 . cm3 ©olb gemacfjt (mejjr poetifdj); 2. golbgetb, glaitjeub; 
3. fjodjft fdjakenSroert, foftbar, oortrefftief), fef»r eiutrdglicf;. 
Golden armor. — Golden coni, sunsets; the golden sun, 
a golden cloud, harvest. He lodged at the golden crown. 
— The golden age. The tree where the golden fruit 
grew. The golden days of Elisabeth. Golden opinions, 
thoughts, memories. A golden enterprise, opportunity, 
[gold, uljb. ©olb.] 


278. ©ottljcit. 

divinity 1. bie gottlidje ihahtr, ©ottfjeit, ©ottlidjfeit (Gigenfcfjaft); 
2. ba§ f)o<f)fte 3Befen, ©ott felbft (befonbers in ber i)3oefie). 
The divinity of Christ. He attributes divinity to other 
things than God. The divinity of her (Criticism’s) counte¬ 
nance. ’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us. (§eibnifcfje 
©otter: Beastly divinities.) 

deity bie ©ottfteit, ©ott ate roirfettbe Kraft; bie ©otter ber £ei= 
ben ate perfonifijiert gebaebte SBefen. The deity of the 
Supreme Being is seen in his works. A Deity believ’d, is 
joy begun; A Deity ador’d, is joy advanc’d; a Deity belov’d, 
is joy matur’d. The wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Deity. The deities of the heathens had little of divin¬ 
ity in them. 

[divinity, frj. divinite, Int. divinitas; deity, ftj. deitc, fplt. deitas.] 


274. ©Dittos. 

ungodly (godless) ift berjenige, roetdjer toeber jit ©ott betet, tiocfj 
bie 93ibel lieft, nodj bent ©ottesbienfte beiiuofptt; ©egeuf. godly. 
An ungodly man, woman. Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly. 
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irreligious gottnergeffen, irreligios, raer nid)t unter bent ©influffe 
ber Religion fteljt; non ©ad}en, bie oft in itjren SBirfungert nad)= 
teilig ffir bie Religion finb: gottlo<S; ©egenf. religious. Shame and 
reproach are generally the portion of the impious and ir¬ 
religious. To pass for an irreligious man. An ir¬ 
religious book, writing, speech, conduct, 
impious gotU, rudjloS, gottnergeffen, toer nid)t nur in ©ebanfen mil 
Xxoi gegen bie Religion unb gegen feinen ©djopfer erfiUIt, 
fonbern aud) geneigt iff, alles ©otttidje ju laftern; ©egenf. 
pious, devout. Where vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, The post of honour is a private station. He provoked 
his indignation by an impious speech. An impious thought, 
an impious wish, or an impious vow are the fruits of an 
impious mind. 

profane profan, ungeroeiljt, itnfjeilig; gott=, radios, toer ba£ ©otts 
licf)e in SBort unb £(;at entiueUjt; and) non ©adjeu; ©egenf. 
sacred, reverent. A profane place. Somewhat allied to 
this (blasphemy), though in an inferior degree, is the offence 
of profane and common swearing or cursing. A profane 
person, word, oath, tongue, 
wicked gott?, ritdjloS, fielje fd)tedjt. 

Gbeitfo ungodliness, irreligion, impiety, profane¬ 
ness unb wickedness ©ottlofigfeit. 

(ungodly, nl)b. ©ott; irreligious, fr^. irreligienx, (at. irreligiosus; 
impious, ft^. impie, lat. impius; profane, fi'5. profane, (at. profanus; 
wicked }tel)c bet [cfjlcdjt.J 


275. ©rob. 

grave ©tab, bejeicfptel bie .pljluiici in ber Grbe jut - 2lufital;me eine§ 
fieidjnamS; ftgfhl. bas SebeitSenbc, ber Sob, bos Tlerberben. 
To sink into the grave. She goeth unto the grave to 
weep there. The path of glory leads but to the grave. 
I will ransom thee from the power of the grave. To go 
down to the grave. Richard marked him for the grave, 
tomb ©tab, ©rabmal, ©rabgeiuolbc als aiisgemauerter, Tiber obet 
unter ber Gtbc befinbltcfjet 9taum; jmueilen ber ©vabftein; 
figiirl. bie ©tide bes i^obcsS. To inscribe on the tomb; to 
encircle the tomb. The marble tombs that rise on high, 
Whose dead in vaulted arches lie. In the bottom of a 
tomb. The silence of the tomb, 
sepulchre ©rabftiittc, ©rufl, befonbers non ben ©rabbenfindteru ber 
2llteit, tft siiiueileii ein bebeideitbeS ©ebdube. 'The sepulchres 
of departed kings. A superb sepulchre of white marble. 
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The castle of St. Angelo, at Rome, is but the remains of 
the sepulchre of Hadrian. The Holy Sepulchre. 

[grave, nl)b. ©rob; tomb, frj. tombe, (pit. tuinba; sepulchre, fvj. 
sepulcre, tat. sepulcruni.] 


276. 2>cr ©raben. 

ditch bieut baju 1 . urn 2 Baffer abjufcitcn ober (befoitbers SBiefea) 
jujufityreu; 2 . urn ©nmbftiide, igaufer, ^plafje einjufrietngen; 
feltener ber ©raben einer geftung, ber fid) jmtfdjeu bcr 5B5fd)ung 
nut) bem ©egeitiuaU (ftontres@Starpe) befiubet; ditch ift alfo eit; 
©raben mit ober olpte SBaffer. To cut ditches, to dig 
ditches, to surround with a ditch. I looked round, and 
could discover nothing but meadow and ditch. Cyrus 
caused deep ditches to be dug around the city, so that 
he could draw off all the water of the river, and leave the 
channel dry. 

trench etu [anger, fdjmater, fanalartiger ©raben, rneift utn Sanb trocfen 
511 tegen; fobann ber Saufgrabeu einer fyeftung jut SDecfung ber 
Sruppeit todbrenb einer Setagerung. To open the trenches; 
to cast a trench. A trench for draining laud. Aulus ... 
threw up trenches, and made all necessary preparations 
for a siege. 

moat ber SBapergraben, <Sd)lof 3 = (£errenf)au§=)/ geftuugsgraben. 
The Carbury River is robbed in its course by a moat which 
surrounds Carbury Manor House. The moat has been rather 
a trouble to the proprietors ... as in these days of sani¬ 
tary considerations it has been felt necessary either to keep 
it clean with at any rate moving water in it, or else to 
fill it up and abolish it altogether. 

fosse fami forootyt fur ditch aI3 moat ge6vaud)t roerben, befonberS ran 
SJcftungcit unb Sanbftrafjen angetnenbet. Foss-road, Foss-way tuerben bie 
in (Sngtanb nod) bcftef)enben tihntfdjen £anbftraf$cn genannt. 

[ditch, agj. die = vallum it, fossa; trench, fvj. tranche©, tat. inter- 
necareV moat, frg. motte, fplt. mota; fosse, frj. fosse, tat. fossa.] 


277. ©renjt. 

border ©reitjc al$ aufjerfter ©treifen (Jlanb, ©aum) uou eiuem 
Stride £anbe§ (Staffers), ber unmittetbar tteben einem uubern 
©tridje Saubes !f)inlauft;' ! au<f) figiirl. The “Border wars” 
of England^audrScotland. Border meetings. The Tweed 
runs from east to west, on the^b orders of Scotland. To 
dwell on, to run along the borders. Upon the borders 
of these^solitudes. Connecticut,'^on the north, borders upon 
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Massachusetts. The impassable morass that formed the 
border of the gulf ou its south side, 
boundary ©renje als ttnaginare ober geograpfjifdie ©djranfe auf 
irgettb einer ©cite, urn bie aufierfte 2lu3bef)nung tm Umfange 
anjugebett; ber ©xengfteiix; aucf) ftgitrl. To contract or ex¬ 
tend a boundary. The Grampians, forming the southern 
boundary of tbe Highlands. The boundaries of England 
and Wales are Scotland, the German Ocean, the English 
Channel etc. But still his native country lies Beyond the 
boundaries of the skies. Those only are happy whose 
fortune is the boundary of their desires, 
frontier ift bie ©reuse jtmfdjett jmei ©taaten on einetn beltebigett 
ipunfte auf einent nrirftidjen ©treifen fiattb, ber bent 9?adjbar; 
lottbe fjront madjt, roidjtig in mUitarifdjer Sejteljung. To 
cross the frontier beffer al§ the frontiers. Towns on the 
frontier. The frontiers of Germany, of France, of Spain. 
The murderer was stopped at the frontiers, 
confines ©renjett als emfdjltefienbe, umfaffettbe Sinien beS ganjen, 
meift grofjerett ©ebietes; fobantt a(§ (punft auf etner Sinie, bie jtoei 
©ebiete treunt; audj figitrl. Events that came to pass within 
the confines of Judea. The two kings met upon the con¬ 
fines of the two kingdoms. The Thames rises on the 
confines of Gloucestershire. The confines of the grave. 
Nature in you stands on the very verge of her confines. 
To keep the wild flood confined, 
limit ©renje als abgeftecfte Sirtic gebadjt, bie, figitrl. aufgefaftt, 
olpte fjfreoel nidjt fiber fdjritten roerben fann (barf, foil); audj tm 
uneigentl. ©inne. The wall of Antonius was fixed as the 
limit of the Roman empire. The limits of the Roman 
empire were those of the world. The limit of a walk, of 
a town, of a country. Providence has fixed the limits of 
human enjoyment by immovable boundaries. The limits 
of the human understanding. 

term ©renje als <5nb= ober ©djlujipunft non 9taum uitb ^eit, tin 
eigentl. uttb uneigentl. ©inne. The Straits of Gibraltar was 
the term of Hercules’ voyages. We see the terms of 
our evils only in the term of our life. No term of time 
this union shall divide. 

9lel;ttlidj bie 33erben to border angreitjett; to bound bes 
grenjett; to confine uim, eingrenjen unb to limit ©renjett 
fefcen, begrenjen, befdjranfett. 

(border, frj. bord. (pit. bordus, nl)b. 93rct? boundary, frj. borne, 
fplt. bodina; frontier, frj. frontiere. lat. frons; confines, frj. con- 
fins, lat. confinis; limit, frj. limites, (at. limes; term, frj. terme, 
lat. terminus.] 
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278. ©rcnjenloS, unfiegrenjt. 

boundless grenjeitlos, non bem matt fid£) feme ©reitjeu benfen ober 
uorfteUen faun, unermefjlid); aud) figtirl. Space is bound¬ 
less. This wide, this boundless universe. The bound¬ 
less sky, ocean. The boundless tracts of the desert. The 
mercy of God is boundless. Men of boundless avarice. 
Boundless duration. Boundless in one's desires, ambition. 
A thing called Catiline was acted with boundless applause, 
unbounded, unlimited grenjenlos, mtbegrenjt, roa§ in ber £ljat feine 
©renjen l;at, Bcfonbers ftgiirl.: fdjranfentos, itnbefdjrdnft, uu= 
umfdjranft. Unbounded space. Unbounded power. The 
young man has unbounded license. All was said in un¬ 
bounded and unqualified assent. His extravagance is un¬ 
bounded. An unbounded spring. Unlimited terms. 
Ascribe not to God such an unlimited exercise of mercy 
as may destroy his justice. The power of the king is un¬ 
limited. Gray’s curiosity was unlimited. 

[boundless, unbounded, ftclje boundary; unlimited, fictjc limit.] 


279. ©riedjifd). 

Greek griedjifdb mas ©riedjetilanb angefjort, roa§ ©igentum ber 
grtedfifdjen Nation ift. A Greek writer, poet. The Greek 
army, tragedy, language. A cursory critique of Metastasio’s 
on the Greek tragedians. Greek scholars penned their 
early works on rolls of parchment or of papyrus. 

Grecian griedfifd),, urns 33e$ug auf ©riedjenlanb fiat, ma§ ben grie^ 
djifdjen ©rjeugniffen jeber 21rt, bem griectfifdjen 2Befen ?c. nadp 
gealjmt ift; beibe 2lbjeftiue roerben jebod) oft oenoedjfelt. 
Barthelemy’s description of the Grecian stage. The study 
of the Grecian language. The Grecian tragedy, music, 
mythology, drama. The Grecian race, civilisation. In 
reading the Grecian pieces. In beginning, therefore, with 
the history of the Grecian art and poetry, we are not 
merely observing the order of time, but also the order of 
ideas. A Greek temple is a temple in Greece; a Grecian 
temple is one built upon the model of a Greek temple. 

[Greek, Grecian, frj. grec, lot. graecus.] 


280. ©tojj. 

grand grofj in bem <Sinne non grofjartig, fjerrlid). The grand 
expands the mind with a sense of vastness and majesty. 
The grand triumph of human thought and skill. A grand 
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mountain, cataract, sight; a grand conception, character, 
monarch; grand music. 

great grob, ber 2f uSbeljnung, bent numerifd&en 2Berte, ber 
3afjl, ber 2Bid)tigfett nad); fobann grob in geiftiger 23e- 
jiefjuitg, ein fefjr |auftg uorfommenbes 2Bort. A building is 
great which is lofty and extensive. The great gallery of 
Whitehall. A great party, number, sura, amount, extent, 
size. A great heap, distance, noise, difficulty; the walls 
are of great thickness; great power, strength, knowledge, 
faculties. The great world. A great general, statesman, 
poet, philosopher. The truly great man may be sometimes 
the very opposite of grand. 

large grob ber SCusbe^nnng (mett, breit), bent ttmfcutge, ber 
Quantit&t, ber 3<*f)f, bent futufdjeu gnljafte itadj; figiirf. 
befottbers no it ^erj unb ©entitt uttb ben baraus I;eroorgef)en^ 
ben ©igenfdjaften. A large field, plain, river, expanse. A 
large stone, heap. A house, a room is large which would 
hold a considerable number of persons. A large supply, 
extent, size, portion, proportion, number, amount, party, 
assembly, army; a large ox, tree, ship; a large bag. A 
man of a large heart, mind, soul; a large bounty, benev¬ 
olence. 

big grob bent ganjen Umfange itadj, oft mit befonberer 33eriidf= 
fidjtigung ber SDidfe unb ©d)to ere; figiirf. jmoeifen: uoII, 
erfullt. This hat is not big enough for him. A big man, 
woman, boy, girl, dog, house, garden, mountain, hone, stone, 
box, book. An animal no bigger than a flee. Big with 
hope, fear, pride, expectation. 

tall grob unb fdjfauf (aufgefdjoffen) non ber ©tatur be$ 3)tenf<$en 
(fefteuer non Sieren); in bemfelbeu ©irate aud) non 9tatur* 
obev ftunftprobuften. A tall man, horse, tree, mast, steeple. 
He is taller than you. 

©bettfo largeness, bigness, tallness ©robe. 

[grand, fr$. grand, (at. grandis; great, nt)b. grofj; large, fr,p large, 
lat. largus; tall?] 


281. ©rofec. 

size ©robe, ein aflgemeiner unb unbeftintmter SBegriff, ber lint fang; 
fobann bie fonoentionetle ©robe; befonbers non ©ad;eu, bod) 
and) non lebenben 2Befen. Of great, small, monstrous, enor¬ 
mous size. The size of a tree, mast, ship, rock. Like thee, 
Telemachus, in voice and size. The size of a minute 
insect. An anchor of the first, second, or third size. I 
want a pair of gloves a size larger. To increase in size. 
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greatness ifl pofttio unb bejeidjttet ben boljen ©tab in benfelbeit 
SBejieijitngen roie great; bie (Mjabenijeit, ^errlidjfeit, ^5rad^t. 
The greatness of a mountain, of an edifice, of a multitude, 
of a sum of money. The greatness of God; the great¬ 
ness of genius; greatness of mind, of soul, 
magnitude toie greatness; fobanit bejetdptct eg (alg roiffenfc^afttidjer 
Slugbturf) bie ©riijje bet 3 a ^/ nidjt roie size bie beg Umfangeg. 
The magnitude of the designs of an ambitious man. 
Magnitude of mind. The magnitude of an enterprise. 
Ten is a number of greater magnitude than two. A number 
of small or less magnitude. A star of the first or second 
magnitude. Affairs of magnitude = non 2Bid;tigfeit. 
grandeur ©rofje oerbunben mit ©djjonfieit, 5]3racf)t: bie ©rojjs 
artigfeit; ©rofje mit Sejug auf ben Untfang. The lightness 
and simplicity of the dwellings contrasted with the grandeur 
and majesty of the monastic buildings. To want little is 
true grandeur. Degrees of grandeur or minuteness, 
bulk bejeidptet bie materielle ©rofje im Untfang ofjne Stiicffidjt auf 
©leid)' ober Cbenmafj. That which is devoid of bulk and 
magnitude is likewise devoid of local motion. An ox or 
ship of great bulk. The bulk of a man’s body. By the 
bulk im ©urdjfdjnitt. 

[size, frj. assise, fat. assidere; greatness, grandeur, [te£)o bie 9£b= 
jeftiue; magnitude, frj. magnitude, fat. magnitudo; bulk, ftrcitig.] 


282. ©runb, Urfadjc. 

grotmd (ber ©runb alg SBoben) ber roirflidje, beredjtigte, fticfj- 
fialtige ©runb, bie fefte ©runblage. The owners of pro¬ 
priety will have no ground for complaining (Sat. Rev. 78). 
Had they no ground for hope but merit. . . their prospect 
would be very uncomfortable. The grounds of our quarrel 
with France had received no manner of addition. Ground 
of dispute. 

cause im allgemeinen: Urfadje, roarum bie ®inge iiberfjaupt be* 
ftefien unb roesfjalb fie gefdjeijen mit Sejug auf iljre SBirfung, 
befonberg im 23ereid)e ber pljpfifdjen Drbnung; fobann ber 
©runb, ber un§ beftimmt etroag ju tfjun, bag am fjaufigften 
gebraudffe SBort fe^t bie Seredjnung (ratio) nidjt ooraug, 
roie eg bei reason ber gAE iff. Causes produce effects. 
There are many things for which we cannot assign a satis¬ 
factory cause. A fair wind is the cause of a vessel sail¬ 
ing. Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. His pride was the 
cause of the quarrel. 

Drefer, engl. ©pnomjmif. 


13 
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reason ber itberlegte, burdjbadjte ©runb irn S 3 creid^e ber rein 
fpefulatioen ©eifle§tf;atigfeit be§ Slienfdjeit. Many reasons 
make it impossible for us to lay before our readers a com¬ 
plete view of the character and public career of the late 
Lord Holland. Powerful reasons of state. They had much 
reason to hate and to fear him. The chief reasons on 
which his maxims rest. There is reason to believe . . . 

motive ber iBetueggrunb, bie Sriebfeber 511 einer ^anbiimg irn 23e= 
reidje ber moralifdjen Drbntmg, ber ©ntfdjeibttngsgrunb. 
Ho demanded what were their motives for holding that 
council. They were ignorant of the motives of those who 
had planned the massacre. Norfolk had an obvious motive 
for deceiving Queen Elisabeth on the nature of his senti¬ 
ments towards Mary. 

argument ber SBetoeiSgrunb, bie, 33 eroei§fiiljruttg, oft (ber ju he- 
toeifenbe) ©egenftattb. In the argument we enumerate our 
reasons for arriving at a particular conclusion. A motive 
argument. The argument of his own scorn. The ab¬ 
stract or argument of the piece is shortly as follows. 

[ground, itt)b. ©runb; cause, frj. cause, lat. causa; reason, frj. 
raison, lat. ratio; motive, fry motif, lat. movere; argument, frj. 
argument, lat. argumentum.] 


283. ©runbfaij. 

maxim (maxima regula bie fjodjfte 91egel in ber SJlatljematif) iff 
eine a 11 genteiit angenotmnene ilBcilirfjeit, bie al§ 3Serfialtimg§= 
regel iit ben praftifdjen Slitgelegenfjeiten bes Sebens bient ober 
bietten fantt. The maxim that “Honesty is the best policy” 
is one which perhaps, no one is ever habitually guided by 
in practise. An honest man is always before it, and a 
knave is generally behind it. — A good maxim is never 
out of season (Prov.). Every body has his maxims. Toil 
and be strong, must be your maxim. 

principle ift eine ©runbioaljrfieit; eine non einer ©rttitbtt>af)r= 
Ijeit ausgel;eitbe ‘Mnfidjt, bie eitteit beftimntenben ©influfj 
auf bie SBerlfaltttngSs ober Sebenstoeife be$ 31ienfd;en ausiibt; 
abfolut angetnenbet iintner itn guten ©iniie. He who fixes 
upon false principles treads upon infirm ground, and so 
sinks; and he who fails in his deductions from right prin¬ 
ciples stumbles upon firm ground, and so falls. A good 
principle not rightly understood may prove as hurtful as 
a bad. A man of principles. To reason on sound prin¬ 
ciples. Principles of law, of government. He (Bolinbroke) 
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entered public life endowed with every gift of nature . . . 
except the most important of all: fixed principle. 

[maxim, frj. maxime, lat. maximus; principle, frj. principe, lat. 
principium.J 


284. ©riificn, ©rujj. 

to salute griifjen, begriifjen, burd) 3 e '^ en / k' e DOn Shorten begfeitet 
finb obet nidfjt, jemanb feme fyreitnbfdjaft (freunbtidje ©etteigt* 
f>eit) ober £od;ad)tttng bejeigen; oft ofine atte tiefere Sebeutung 
unb im feinblidjen ©inne. The multitude saluted him 
(Frederic II.) with loud praises and blessings. He saluted 
me very friendly, coldly. The churches of Asia salute you. 
The enemy was saluted with cannon-shots, 
to greet mit befonberer Sttnbgebung be§ perfontidjen ©efiifiles gritfien, 
begriifjen, meift im giinftigen, bod; audj im ungiinftigen ©inne.' 
To greet with smiles. Their Majesties were greeted with 
loud and prolonged cheering. The Imperial party were 
greeted by the crowd with three loud cheers. An unpopular 
orator is greeted with yells and hisses, 
to hail burd) freubiges 3 uru f en begriifjen, toiHfommen fyeijjen, £eil 
3 urufett, giinftig aufnetjmen. Renewed cheering hailed the 
Monarch at his re-appearance. They hailed him king Henry 
VIII. In Scotland the restoration of the Stuarts had been 
hailed with delight. 

salute ber ©rufj ofnte 2Borte iff formetler als salutation bie 23e= 
gtiifjung burd) 3 e i$ eu ober 2Borte; greeting 23egriifjung 
ol§ befonberer 2Iu§brntf ber fyreube, bet S3efriebigurtg ?c. The 
first salutes of our three friends. Though I hate saluta¬ 
tions and greetings in the market place .... The greet¬ 
ings of friends. 

[to salute, frj. saluer, lat. salutare; to greet, utjb. griijjen; to hail, 
nl)b. S>eil] 


285. gnfcit. 

haven ift iinmer ein natiirlidjer ^afen; figiirl. ©idjerl)eits=, 9iul;e= 
ort. A distressed vessel . . . seeks some haven in which 
it may winter. All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. A secure 
haven. 

harbour gerberge; fobann ber natiirlidje ober fiinftlidje ^afeit; 
in haven unb harbour liegt rnebr ber SBegriff be§ fidjern 
2tufentf>atte§ ot§ in port; figitrl. ©id)er|)eit§=, fftuljeort. Noble, 
renowned harbours. Campbeltown, fine harbour for 

13 * 
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fishing-vessels. To enter into a harbour. The vessels... 
which had never been out of harbour. But there she 
comes In the calm harbour of whose gentle breast, My 
tempest-beaten soul may safely rest. Triest, a fine harbour 
and trading town. 

port ber funftltdje £afen, ba§ gebraucfjticfjfte SfBort; aud) ftgiirt. 
A port is a harbour viewed in its national, civic, or com¬ 
mercial relations. Brest, first port for the navy. A sea¬ 
port. What though our passage through this world he (n)ever 
so stormy and tempestuous, we shall arrive at a safe port. 

[haven, itf)b. fmfen; harbour, nfjb. 'frcrberge; port, ftj. port, (at. 

portus.] 

286. gotten. 

to hold flatten = ettoas faffen, ergreifen uttb nidjt los* ober fatirem 
laffen, in pl;i;fifd;er unb moralifdjer Sejietmng; flatten = ge= 
ineinfdiaftnd) geftti^feiten 2 c. 6egeeit; 58erfammlungeit k. 
au§ uerfdfiebenen ©riinben unb ju mannigfaltigen 3n>ed!en ab? 
batten; batten = batten fiir, anfel;en fiir, je( 5 t inenig mebr 
gebriiucblid;; batten = faffen, entbatten, oott ©efafeen 2 C.; 
intranf. batten = f eft, battbar, bauerbaft fein; ftidjbattig 
fein im figiirl. ©inne. Hold the dish while I shed my pot¬ 
tage. Holding an eel too fast is the way to let it escape 
(Proverbs). Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 
Thy right hand shall hold me. We hold a horse by means 
of a bridle. Hold your tongue, husband, let me talk that 
have all the wit (Prov.). Hold the traditions which ye have 
been taught. To hold in bondage. We mean to hold 
what anciently we claim of empire. And now the strand, 
and now the plain, they held. — To hold a festival, a 
meeting. He held a feast in his house. To hold counsel, 
deliberations; to hold a session. The queen this day here 
holds her Parliament. A judge holds a court; a clergy¬ 
man holds a service. — I shall never hold that man my 
friend. For all hold John as a prophet. I hold him but 
a fool. — A barrel holds thirty-two gallons. Broken 
cisterns that can hold no water. — The rope will hold. 
The plaster will not hold. This observation holds good 
of all governments. This is a sound argument in many 
cases, but does not hold in the case under consideration. 

to keep in einent fiir fief; toiinfdjenSroerten SBerbdltniffe (guftanb) t;at= 
ten, ooit bireftem ober inbireftem 33efibe, oft in ber Sebeutung uon 
befjalten; batten = beobacfiten, feient; nid;t oerlefjeit ober 
iibertreten, non ©abungen, 93orfdjrifteit 2 c.; batten = im 
©ienfte, in fp ft eg e baben; fatten = ni<$t tinterbrecben 
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(einftellen); introuf. fi$ Ijalten == unbefdj a big t, unoerbors 
ben bteiben. I kept my friend here longer than he in¬ 
tended. If we lose the field we cannot keep the town. 
Keep your feet dry, and your head hot. Keep some till 
furthermore come (Prov.). Keep the staff in your own hand 
(Prov.). Keep your tongue within your teeth (Prov.). To 
keep one’s breath. — This day shall be unto you for a 
memorial; and ye shall keep it a feast to the Lord. Keep 
the feast to feast-day (Prov.). Obey, and keep his great 
command. To keep the law, the commandments of God, 
one’s word, a secret. His loyalty he kept, his love, his 
zeal. To keep time, measure. — To keep an assistant, 
a servant, a horse. Keep no more cats than will catch 
mice (Prov.). In her girlish age, she kept sheep on the 
moor. — While they keep watch. Neither will he keep 
his anger for ever. The ale will not keep. 

[to hold, nf)b. fatten; to keep, agf. cepan, bertobt. mit faufert?] 

287. £altung. 

bearing bie .galtung, bie 2lrt unb SBeife iiberl;aupt be£ ©idfjs 
flattens, bes 2IuftretenS unb 93erf)attenS. His bearing is 
that of a gentleman. The bearing of persons on public 
occasions. His arrogant bearing was censured by every 
body. A noble, a lofty bearing. That is Claudio; I know 
him by his bearing. 

deportment bejeidjnet bie ganje $orperf)altung mit ^iieffid)! auf bie 
gefettjc^aftlidjen Stnforberungen foroie bas Stuftreten unb ba§ 
Serial ten. Deportment is more native, and paints the 
disposition. The deportment of a man should be suited 
to his station. This very substantial old gentleman . . . 
retained the true Gallic feature and deportment. The 
coldness of his temper, and the gravity of his deportment, 
carried him safe through many difficulties. A graceful de¬ 
portment. A man’s deportment in private life. 

carriage ift ein fonnettes 2Bort, bas jept nur nod) bie $orperf)aftung 
befonbers bei offe;alid)en ©elegenljeiten bejeidjnet. Carriage 
is more acquired, and paints the education. Her noble air, 
her proud carriage, all bespoke the lady of rank. A man 
of haughty carriage. Many have an agreeable deport¬ 
ment, whose carriage is uneasy. A graceful or ungraceful 
carriage may be shown while sitting at table, (fiefye 33e^ 
nefjmen.) 

[bearing, ftefye trogen; deportment, ftj. deportement, fat. deportare; 
carriage, fat. carrus.] 
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288. £anbel. 

trade ber £anbel tin aHgemetnen ate Stustaufd) non 2Baren gegen 
©elb jurn Srroerb ber 91a f) rung (bes seitticfjeu 33ermogen§) 
mit bem ober Sfustanbe, in ffeinem ober grofjem 9fla£= 
ftabe; aud) ftgurt. Trade is the mother of money (Prov.). 
Domestic, foreign trade. Companion or partner in trade. 
Trade by the wholesale, by retail. Whosoever commands 
the sea commands the trade; whosoever commands the 
trade of the world commands the riches of the world, and, 
consequently, the world itself. Thy sin's not accidental, but 
a trade. 

commerce ber ©robfyanbet jnrifdjen 91ationen ober Snbioibuen; 
ftgiirf. ber tlmgang, 2Iu3taufcf). Foreign commerce is the 
trade which one nation carries on with another; inland 
commerce, or inland trade, is the trade in the exchange 
of the commodities between citizens of the same nation. 
The commerce of the world. An extensive and flourishing 
commerce has often followed in tracks first opened by a 
few enterprising traders. In the ordinary commerce and 
occurrences of life. A commerce of ideas, 
traffic befonbers ber iiberfeeifcfje ©rofcfjanbel, bod) au$ £anbet ate 
Ueberlaffnng ber nerfdjiebenften Singe fur ©elb ober ©elbe§s 
roert; fobann ber SSerJeljr, £anbel Soerfefjr. The passion 
for colonial traffic (among the shopkeepers in Bristol). A 
town of great wealth and traffic. Advancing the traffic 
of his people. The traffic in honours, places, and pardons 
was incessant. They buy and sell, they deal and traffic. 
The traffic along a main street, 
bargain <ganbe( ate SIbfdjfuft eine3 ©efdjdftes, ate Sauf. Did you 
strike a bargain? I lose by the bargain. Did you make 
anything by the bargain? Nor does the bargain seem to 
have been a hard one (unbitlig). I don’t call that a bar¬ 
gain. I bought it a bargain = rooljtfeif. To give some¬ 
thing into the bargain. 

(Sbenfo bie SBer&ett to trade, to traffic unb to bargain 
Ijanbelit. 

[trade, fiefjc C^5cfcf)dft; commerce, frj. bc$gf., lat. commercium; traffic, 
frj. trafic, lat. trans u. facere? bargain, [pit. barca?] 


289. ^ariniidig. 

pertinacious fjartndcfig, toer an feiner SWcinung, feinent 3Sorfa^e 
jdtye, felbft ofjtie $offmuig auf (Srfolg, feftfjalt; aud) im gutcn 
©inne (befyarrlidj). Disputes with men pertinaciously ob- 
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stinate in their principles are, of all others, the most irk¬ 
some, Pertinacious in maintaining opinions. Diligence 
is a steady, constant, pertinacious study. 

obstinate ftavrfiiutig (fjavtndcfig), mt attf feiiten Gutfdjfiefnmgen 
fieljavrt nub ben SJermmftjjrflnbcu anbercr SBiberfiaitb entgegeu= 
fefet; and) non Stranfljeiten unb int guten ©inite (feft entfdjtoffen). 
To think of a Goethe thus obstinately cultivating a 
branch of art (painting) for which he had no talent, makes 
us look with kinder appreciation on the spectacle ... of 
really able men obstinately devoting themselves to produce 
poetry which no cultivated mind can read. An obstinate 
dispute, adherence to prejudice. An obstinate fever, cough. 
An obstinate resistance (by the defenders). A series of 
obstinate combats. 

stubborn (feft mie eiit ©tocf, fprobe) Ijatsftarrig, eigenfltinig, loer 
nid)t tf)un will, toaS anbere tooHeu unb ilpn 311 tfjuit raten: 
unbeitgfain Ijartnddtg; aud; im guten ©inne (ftanbljaft) unb 
vo 11 Sranfljeiten. The stubborn oak. A stubborn child 
is insensible to kindness. Stubbornness is an assinine 
exhibition of passive obstinacy. A stubborn sore throat. 
A stubborn temper, mind, soul. A stubborn resistance 
(by the walls of a castle). The stubborn Russians, de¬ 
feated yet unbroken, had taken up their stand in an almost 
impregnable position. 

headstrong ftarrfopftg, „n)er nad) tief-geraurjelten SBorurteilen Ijan^ 
belt", non unbanbigem SBiHen unb tmlenffamen ©tjarafters ift. 
A headstrong temper, disposition, passion. Headstrong 
multitudes. 

©benfo bie ©ubftantiue pertinacity (pertinaciousness), 
obstinacy, stubbornness unb headstrongness ^art= 
nadigfeit 2 c. 

[pertinacious, frg. pertinace, lat. pertinax; obstinate, frj. obstine, 
iat. obstinatus; stubborn, stub, lat. stipes? headstrong, nf)b. §aupt 
u. ftretig.] 


290. ^aufcti (an=, aufljdufen). 

to heap mit ober ofme Drbnung ati=, auffjaufen, oft mit up, ba§ 
aUgemeitie 2Bort. We heap things of the same or different 
kind. To heap (up) stones, wood. Men heap things when 
they know where to lay their hands to find them. A heap 
of rubbish, of ruins, of shining materials, 
to pile ftiidroeife unb regelmafjig cm=, auflj&ufen, auffdjicfjtett. 
To pile stones, wood. A noble pile of architecture. The 
elegant grandeur of a finished pile. 
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to accumulate toertnoUe ober roerttofe ©egenftdnbe berfelben 2trt 
jufallig unb fliid^tig an=, auft)dufen; intranf. fi(§ anf)dufen; 
audj figurl. Men accumulate things when they heap them 
as they find them. To accumulate a sum of money, wealth. 
An accumulation of old clothes, of earth. Water or snow 
accumulates by the continual accession of fresh quantities. 
The revenue accumulates. Evils, abuses accumulate, 
to amass in grower SJfenge am, auffjdufen roa§ oon roefentlidjem 
Sffierte ift, um einen SSorrat ju befotnmen; intranf. unb figurl. 
To amass riches, wealth, treasures. Ice amasses in rivers 
until they are frozen over. To amass learning, words or 
phrases. Corruption amasses. 

to hoard (up) meiftenS gefjeim, Ijeimlidj on:, auffjdufen, jufammem 
flatten. To hoard grain, provisions, silver, gold. The miser 
hoards in his coffers whatever he can scrape together, 
to treasure (up) befonbers ©djatse, ober anbere fiir un§ roertoolle 
Singe an=, auffiaufen, fammeln; audj figiirl. To treasure 
(up) gold and silver, the gifts of a friend. To treasure 
thoughts. 

Sbenfo heap, pile ber ^aufett; accumulation, amass¬ 
ment bie 21nf)dufung, ber £aufen. 

[to heap, ltljb. § a life; to pile, frj. pile, lat. pila, nf)b. ^feil; to 
accumulate, frj. accumuler, lot. accumulare; to amass, frj. amasBer, 
lat. massa, itljb. 9Kaffe; to hoard, n()b. §ort; to treasure, frj. 
tresor, lat. thesaurus.] 

291. §aupt..Jpjuptfiitfjlidjfh 

chief oberft, oornefimft, bejeidmet ben begriinbeten ober tmbes 

griinbeten SBorjug, ioa§ Drbuung, 9tang, 9li't<ffid]t anbe^ 
langt. The chief men of a city are the highest in rank 
and influence. The chief topics of a discourse are opposed 
to those which are of minor moment. Chief design, oc¬ 
currence, event, question, sign, mark, point, duty, source, 
good. The chief seat of the clothing trade, 
main tiberlegen an Duantitat, ©rofje, 2lusbel)ming, ift loeniger geitau 
als chief, mit loel^em e§ oft, menu aud) tuit eiuer fteinen 
aiegriffSoerfdjiebenfieit, oertaufdjt roirb. The main inducements 
to a certain line of conduct finb bie 33eronlaffuugen ober 93e= 
toeggriinbe, roeldje ben meiften (Sinflufi auf un§ ausiiben; the 
chief inducements ... finb biejenigen, toeldjen tuit ben erften 
fJKafc in unferer 23etradjtung einraumen. The main bulk of 
the army. The main pipes of an organ. The main point, 
object, design, difficulty. By main force, strength, 
principal bejeidjnet ba§ ^eroorragenbfte in jeber Sejiefjung unb 
ba^jenige, r»eld)e§ naturgemafj unb unbebingt unfere 2Iuf= 
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ttterffamfeif juerft auf fid) fenft. The principal cities of a 
country are the most prominent. The chief cities fiitb bie* 
jeuigen, roeldje ben erften fftaitg einnefimen, gleidjoief toeldjes 
bie 33 eranlaffung ju biefer Seoorjugung getoefen fein mag. 
The principal person, author, writer, reason, amusement, 
part, sum. 

capital (Seib unb Seben betreffenb) £aupt. .. meiftenb in bent ©time 
non au§gejei($net feiiter 2 lrt nac^; and) int fdjfintmen ©inue. 
Capital vice, crime, punishment. A capital prize, speech, 
letter, title, joke, trick, fellow. 

[chief, frj. chef, Int. caput; main, nf)b. ucr=mBijen, niogctt; principal, 
|r$. principal, lat. principalis; capital, frg. capital, fat. capitalis.] 


292. £aut, SRittbc. 

skin bie £aut com menfdjlidjen ober tierifdjen tftorper; ba§ $eff, 
ber S 8 atg, ipelj oon iSieren in eittem beliebigen 3uftaube (green, 
dry, or tanned); bie ©d)ale, £iilfe, fftiube non ijlffaujen; 311 = 
toeilett oon ©adieu; fobaitit ftgiirf. Wet to the skin. To 
have a smooth, a rough skin. Skins may differ; hut af¬ 
fection Dw'ells in white and black the same. — To cast, to 
strip off the skin. A lion’s, a goat’s skin; the skin of a 
fox, of a hare. The skins of various animals, tauued into 
leather. — An orange has both its peel and its inner skin. 
To peel the last skin from the onion. — The akin of a 
ship. The skin which forms on liquids. — To come off 
with a whole skin, to be afraid of one’s skin. I would 
not be in his skin. 

hide bie jubereitete ober rolje, gctobfptf. aber bie unjubereitete §aut oon 
SMdfjautern, aus metier Seber getnadjt toirb, ba§ fyelf; int oer= 
ddjtfidien ©time audj oon ber menfdjtid)eu £aut attgeioenbef. 
The hides of oxen or horses, of wild cattle. The exporta¬ 
tion of hides. — I shall warm your hide for you. To 
curry one’s hide (burdjprugefn). 

bark bie fftinbe oon ben ©tiitninen unb 3feften ber SBciunte unb 
©trciudjer. The bark of trees. The smooth and silvery 
hark of that lovely tree (the beech). Peruvian bark. To 
peel off the bark. 

peel bie £aut, ©djale at§ toeidjere, oerijaltnismdfjig feidjt tretmbare 
ciufjere &Me, befonbers oon Dbft. The peel of an orange, 
of an apple, of a pear. In regard to a stick, we speak of 
its peel and its inner skin. 

rind 9 tinbe als prtere unb mefjr SBiberftanb leiftenbe aufjere £iiffe bef. 
oon flunftprobuften; fobann bie ©diidite jtoifdjen ber ©pibertni3 
unb ber jfinbe bark. The rind of cheese, of pork. — There 
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is a scar on the rind of the young tree. In regard to a 

tree we speak of its bark and its rind. 

[skin, cup. scin, nf)b. fdjittben; hide, mfl. hild, id)b. £aut; bark, nfyb. 
23orfc; peel, fr§. peau, lat. pellis; rind, nf)b. fttnbe.] 


293. §c6nt, cr^cien. 

to lift (tranf. unb intranf.) liiften, ljeben, attf;, ertjebeit, eine Sperfoit 
ober ©acbe non (and) einer beflimmten ©telle ($piape) auf eine 
f)oI;ere burdf) birefte perfonlicfje ober medSjanifdje ilraftanftrengung 
emporbewegeit, oft mit up; to lift at an etmad fjcbeit; figiirl. 
erljeben (feltener in 9Jang, 2Biirbe): bie ©timme, bad Stage, 
ben ©eift 2C. We lift a ladder when we take it up off the 
ground. To lift a weight, stone, the foot, hand, head. I 
could not lift it up. He desired to be lifted up in the 

boat. Try to lift at it. The Roman virtues lift up mortal 

man. To lift up one’s voice, eyes, mind, thoughts to heaven; 
to lift into notice = befannt madfjen. 

to raise beben, auffjeben, in bie ^olje Ijeben, fo baft meift nodE) 
mittelbare ober nnmittelbare 93eriif)rung mit ber ©telle, in 
roeldEjet ber Jlorper rnljte, ftattfinbet, faitn guroeileit mit bent 
gewo^nlidjjeren to lift oertaufcfjt roerben; ljol;er madden, er* 
fjofjen, etf)eben (befonberd in 3Iang, SBiirbe), aufridEjten; int 
eigentl. unb uneigentl. ©iitne. We may raise a ladder by 
one end only, so as to place it against the house. To 

raise the body in bed, a mast, a heap of stones; to raise, 

to lift a stone. A chair or a table is raised that is set 
upon something else. The column was raised with much 
pains from the ground. To raise money. He had lately 
been raised to the dignity of cardinal. To raise the heat 
of the furnace, a person to honours, the spirit or courage, 
one’s style, any one’s fortunes, a person from a low estate 
(©tanbe). 

to heave langfam beben, non ©egenftanben, bie fdEpoer finb ober 
©dpoierigfeiten beim Gmporridfjten bieten; to heave up auf= 
beben, = jieljeit, = roinben; intranf. fidf) fjeben, fcEpuellen; audE) 
figiirl. in biefem ©inne. Workmen heave the stones or beams 
which are used in building. The waves of the sea heave 
when they are agitated by the wind. The bosom heaves 
when it is oppressed with sorrow. To heave a sigh. 

to elevate erljebcn, cincn ©egenftanb fiber eineit anberit emporbeben; 
figiirl. erljebeu, jemanb in einett fjoljeren 9tang, in eine fyofytxt 
©teflung oerfepcn, iiber einen anbern feften; aufridjjten, ers 
erpeitern, ift ein gierlidjered SBort aid bad friiftigere 
angelfadEjfifdje to raise. To elevate a weight, a flagstaff; 
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to elevate the eyes, the voice. One is elevated by circum¬ 
stances, but still more so by one’s character and moral 
qualities. To elevate a person to an office or to a high 
social position, the character of a person, the spirits, the 
mind. Hope elevates. 

to exalt erfjeben, befonbers in bent ©inne non erljoljen int ©egenf. 
ju erniebrigeit to abase; fobann in bent ©inne non preifen; iin 
eigentl. ©time meift nur in ber gefjobenen ©prad;e. Exalt 
thy towery head, and lift thine eyes. Exalt him that is 
low, and abase him that is high. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased. Exalt ye the Lord our 
God. I will exalt him (God), (fiefje baueu to erect.) 

[to lift, liiften; to raise, agf. rasian, retfen; to heave, ttf)b. 
fjebert; to elevate, frj. elever, fat. elevare; to exalt, frg. exalter, 
fat. ex it. altus.] 


294. §m. 

army ba§ §eer, Sriegsljeer, bie Slrmee, beftefjt getooljnlid) att3 eincr 
beftimmten 2lnjaf)l gefdjutter ©olbaten; bie grofie 3ftenge, ©djar. 
Harold led an army of Saxons against the Norman invaders. 
To enter, to address the army. The German army. An 
army of locusts. 

host £eer non nnbeftimmter 2tnjafyl nnb nidjt ftreng gefdjulten 
©olbaten; bie grojge Sftenge, ©djar, ber ©djinarm, iff in biefem 
©inne gebrauc^tid^er als army. The vast hosts of Persia. 
His own forces (Darius’) constituted such an innumerable 
host. The Lord of hosts. A host of flies, gnats, mus- 
quitos, questions. 

[army, frj. armee, fat. armare; host, frj. hote, fat. hostis.] 


295. gerbc. 

herd <gerbe, befonber^ non grojgeren, nierfiijsigen Siereit; nom SBilbe: 
ba§ Stub el; figtirl. ber gemeine £>aufen, Qan&agel, ba§ all- 
gemeinere SBort. A herd of horses, oxen, cattle, camels, 
elephants, bucks, harts, or of swine. A vulgar herd. You 
can never interest the common herd in the abstract question. 
Herd of Catilines. 

flock £erbe non ©djafen ober giegen; ber (aSbgel); bie £erbe 
be£ ©eelforgerS. A flock of sheep, antelopes, goats, geese, 
ducks. To gather in flocks. He spoke words of consola¬ 
tion to his gathered flock. 

drove ber £rieb, bie £erbe ate ©efamtf)eit be$ getriebenen SBie^es, 
meift unter 2fuffidjt; bie lannenbe SJtenge -Dienfdjen. A drove 
of oxen, cows, sheep, swine. Whole droves of blockheads. 
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A drove of horses, numbering some hundreds . . . without 
any riders (Marryat). 

[herd, nf)b. ijoerbc; flock, itf)b. Jyfocfc, lat. floccus; drove, ttffo. treU 
ben, £tieb.] 


296. #eilctt. 

to cure Ijeilen, furieren, non tieffi|ettbett ober iitneilid^eti $ranf(;eitett, 
toeldje tuiffeiifdjaftlid)e Sefjanblntig oerlaitgen; figitrl. non urn 
gefttnben ober fdjtedjten ©igenfdjaften tit geiftiger unb tnorali= 
fdjer 33ejte(jung. Diseases generally are cured. The child 
was cured from that very hour. To cure prejudices, vices, 
vicious habits, evil propensities. To fear the worst, oft 
cures the worst (Prov.). (©elten intranf.) 
to heal (tranf. ttttb intranf.) non aufjetlidjeit SBmtben ttnb fonftigen 
aSerlebtntgen, Dei toeldten ed eitter gefd^idten £anb jut 33ef;anb= 
lung bebnrf; figitrl. beilegen, oerfolptett. Wounds and ulcers 
are healed. The wound, the limb heals. To heal ani¬ 
mosities, hatreds, rivalries, or anything which, like the lips 
of a social wound, needs bringing together. 

[to cure, fry curer reiittgcn, lot. curare; to heal, ttl)b. Tjcilctt.] 


297. §eilig. 

holy Ijeiltg, briiclt ben (jodjften 33egrtff ber fittlidjen 33odeitbung unb 
33oHfoiiimcnljeit and; fromtn, gottfetig, gottgeroeilfl. 2lHeS road 
non ©ott andgel;t ift feiner STatttr ttad) “holy”; ©egenf. unholy. 
The Holy Ghost; the Holy Sabbath; holy oil; holy ves¬ 
sels; a holy nation; the holy temple; a holy priesthood; 
the Holy Scriptures. To be influenced by a sublime and 
holy feeling. 

sacred wad fiir eittett Defonbertt religiofeu ©ebratid) beftimmt ift: 
geioeifjt; iti c£>t melt [id); toad ben Ijodjfteit SHitfprud) nuf 33er= 
eljnutg ntad^t; uuoerteblitfj; ©egenf. profane, common. A 
sacred day, place; sacred service, orders. Sacred history. 
The Sacred Scriptures. The cause of a deceased friend 
is sacred. It is our highest and most sacred duty to 
work and exert ourselves for the benefit of our fellow-men. 
That day weakened the sacred principle, that the dele¬ 
gates of the people were inviolable. To violate sacred 
engagements. 

saint aid ©nbftantio (= oott Ijeroorragenber ^rommigfeit) finbet fief) 
Defonberd in ber 23i6el; fjattftg aid Slbjeftin nor ben ©igennamen 
ber Slpoftel ttttb ber ^eiligett ber fatljolifdjen $irdje (St.); aud) 
fdjerjfjaft angeioenbet. The German Protestant church has 
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no saints. St. Paul, St. Peter. The straight-haired, snuff¬ 
ing, whining saints (the Puritans). I am no saint, like 
those of whom we read in the legends. 

[holy, nfjb. tjciltg; sacred, frj. sacre, tat. sacer; saint, saint, 
hit. sanctus.] 

298. £clfcii, ficiftefjcn. 

to help [jelfen, etroas burdfj SWitrairfung forbern, -Diittef jur 23e- 
fretung, ©rfeicfjteruttg 2 c. genmljren, ift ber allgemeinfte imb tmt= 
faffenbftc SluSbrudE; and) non ©acfyett, metd)e bie ©rreidpmg eine§ 
3iete§ forbern. To help a man in his work; to help him 
to escape; to help his sickness, his infirmities, his troubles. 
He pawned his clothes in order to help his poor landlady. 
He had been helped on deck. To help one out of a 
difficulty. I cannot help this, you must help yourself. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. The spear 
helps his painful steps (Satan’s) over the burning marl. I 
cannot help telling you = td) faun nidfi muffin ... 2Ba$ ttnrb 
e§ fjeffen What will it avail? SBfjilfts what boots it? 

to aid ^effen, beffiUflidj fein, fefet loentger 2fnftrengung non ber ©eite 
be§ ^elfeuben ooraus afe to help; non ©adjeit afjntidj toie 
Ie£tere§. An assistant aided him in the performance of 
his duties. Finally, she consented to go back with him and 
aid him. We aid the weak. He aided me in getting out 
of the pit. I crossed the mountains safe with the aid of 
a chart and a staff. 

to assist beiftefjen, forperftdje ober getftige llnterftnpung geiodljren. 
To assist a person with one’s purse, with one’s counsel. 
The soldiers promised to assist him. Some persons had 
assisted in dethroning and beheading the king. We as¬ 
sist the struggling. Assistance is required in the pursuit 
of a study or the performance of a work. 

to succour ju £fiilfe eifen, befonbcrs 5perfonen, bie in !Jiot ober 
©efafjr ftnb. We succour the indigent or bereaved, persons 
in danger. To succour a besieged city. We succour 
one who calls us by his cries. It is noble to succour an 
enemy. 

to relieve linbern, erteicfjtern, au$ SDJttgefnljl beiftefjen. To relieve 
pain, distress, poverty. We relieve the needy, the afflicted, 
the anxious, the poor. Compassion prompts us to relieve 
the wants of our brethren. To bestow relief. The aider 
should be active, the helper strong, the as sis ter wise, 
the succourer timely, the reliever sympathising. 

©6enfo help, aid, assistance, succour ^ntffe, 33eiftanb; 
relief Sinberung, £ulfe. (fiefje unterfiiifccn.) 
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[to help, nfyb. ljelfen; to aid, frg. aider, lat. adjuvare; to assist, frj, 
assister, lat. assistere; to succour, frj. secourir, lat. succurrere; to 
relieve, frj. relever, lat. relevare.] 


299. £err, $rau. 

gentleman &err, 1. ati 9Jiann non ©tanbe, non guter (alter) 2lb* 
funft, ber ein gamitienmappen fixEjrt ober ba$ Jtedjt baju f)at; 
2. ber feine, gebilbete 9Jtann; 3. ber ©fjrem, Siebermann. 9Zur 
im plural in ber 2lnrebe: gentlemen (abgefurjt gents, ift nid^t 
fein); me mit eineru ©igennatnen oerbunben. An insolent lord 
is not a gentleman (Prov.). A gentleman without an 
estate, is a pudding without suet (Prov). The king is a 
noble gentleman. The real gentleman should be gentle 
in every thing, at least in every thing that depends on him¬ 
self — in carriage, temper, constructions, aims, and desires. 
Education begins the gentleman: but reading, good com¬ 
pany, and reflection must finish him. John Halifax, gentle¬ 
man. A French, a German gentleman. A gentleman 
farmer (oorneljtne $pM)ter); gentleman commoner (©tubent 
Ijoljerer Piaffe); gentleman of the bedchamber (ber fgt. 
ilammerpinfer); (the black gentleman == diabolus). 

lady bie Same non ©tanb, bie gebilbete Same; bie ©emaffiin; bie 
^errin. Who is that lady? She is the lady of the President. 
— Where is the lady of the house? She is very lady¬ 
like. Ladies and gentlemen (Sfrtrebe). 

Sir mein £err, in ber SInrebe, oljne barauf folgenben ©igennamen; 
mit barauf folgenbetn £aufs unb gamiliennamen ober 
(familiar) mit barauf folgettbem £aufnamen bejeidptet Sir bie 
SBftrbe, ben 3iang eines Baronet ober Knight. Your conduct 
is that of a gentleman, Sir. “Sir John; Sir Horace 
Vere, his brother.” (Set (Snglanber fpridjt and; feinen §unb 
mit Sir an: Lie down, Sir, and be quiet.) 

Madam (oft abgefurgt Ma’am) als Stnrebe fur oerfyeiratete ober un* 
oerljeiratete ®amen ol;ne barauf folgenben ©igennamen. 1 
beg your pardon, Madam, ©pritdpoortlid): Madam Parnel, 
crack the nut, and eat the kernel. 

Master £>err at$ ©ebieter, §errfd;er; (Sigeutiimcr, Sefifeer; 23ro U 
Ijerr; 3Jieifter; fielderr; aSorfieljer, Sireftor; Se^rer; aU SCitet 
fur Knaben ober and; (befoitbers in ©djulen) 

mit barauf folgenbem £aufs unb (Sigennatnen ober nur £auf= 
ober (Stgetmamen. Nobody can serve two masters. Masters 
are mostly the greatest servants in the house (Prov.). 
Master of / 10000. The village master taught his little 
school. He was apprenticed to a very skilful master. 
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Master of arts, in chancery. Head-master. Master 
Henry, Master Henry Wood, Master Wood. 

Mistress fyrau, £au8frau; ©ebieteriit, SBel^errfcfyerin; Herrin; 
Ulfeifterin, Cetjrmeiftertn; Sefjrertn. Misses in her 9Iittebe ot;ne 
folgcnben 91ame» = SDlabam, gran, (’efonbers non ben ©icnftboten, 
fonft nidjt fet;r Ijofltdj. She is the mistress of the house. 
Mistress of school. 

Mr. ^err, mit barauf folgeubem ©tgetmamen in bev Slnrebe ober 
roemt man oon jemanb fpridd, nidjt mit einem Stitel nerbunben; 
bod; fagt man Mr. Dean ,yerr SDefan. Mr. Burchel was of 
the party. (Qn ber gerool;ntid;ett HmgangSfptadje oft: Mr. 
Peto, Sir; befoitberS oon ©djiUent bent £et;rer gegeititber.) 

Mrs. gtau, entfpridjt Mr. Mrs. Montague. 3uroeilen and; aid 
2lnrebe ait unoerfjeiratete (a(tere) ©amen. 

Miss fyrdttlein ahs Stnrebe ober menu man oon jemanb fpridjt (bie 
altefte £od)ter mirb mit bent gfamitiennamen, bie anberen mit 
bem Saufnamett angerebet). Miss Peto, Miss Lucy. 

Lord ttnb Lady finb SCitet fiir ben 2lbel (Lady ooit ber fjrau etneS 
knight bi§ ju ber Softer eittes earl). Lord John Russel, 
Lord Russel (Lord John); Lady Russel. 3 n ber Stnrebe: 
Mylord, Mylady. — Lord and;: ©ott, ^err; ©ou Detain, 
•Slonard). The Lord’s prayer. The Lord of the manor, 
of the country. I will praise thee, 0 Lord. Lord Jesus- 
Christ. Lady and; = the Virgin Mary. 

[gentleman, lat. gentilis, nljb. SDtan; lady, agf. hlaf = £citb, 33rot, 
weardian = forgen, marten; Sir, frj. sieur, seigneur, lat. senior; 
Madam, ftj. madame, lat. mea domina; Master, Mr., frj. maitre, lat. 
magister, nf)b. -Itfcifter; Mistress, Mrs., fr§. maitresse, fplt. magis- 
tressa; Miss, jufammcngcjogen non Mistress; Lord, agf. hlaford 
fiir hlafweard.] 


300* £errfc|aft. 

domination bie &errfd)aft tin aflgemeinen, ba£ £errfd)en; and) 
figiirl. Domination and character of the army. Under 
the German, English, French domination. There are am¬ 
bitious men that strive for domination. To deliver the 
country from the domination of the soldiers was the first 
object of every enlightened patriot The domination of 
race over race, of religion over religion. The domination 
of virtue, of vice. 

rule (3iid)tfd}nnr) entfjalt ben Segrtff ber ^anbljabung ber 6e^ 
ftefjenben ©efefje etner geregelten Slegierung, fdjliejst jebod) 
bie roittfiirlid^e <£>errfd;aft bureaus nid;t auS; audj figitrl. 
Remember them, obey them that have the rule over you. 
His stern rule the groaning land obeyed. His fair, large 
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front, and eye sublime declared absolute rule. To live 
under a stern, a gentle rule. A form of rule. Under the 
administration of some Puritans who had lately borne rule. 
If a despot have no principle his rule becomes an oppres¬ 
sive tyranny. Under the iron rule of Wentworth, scarcely 
a murmur was heard. A wise ruler. The rule of passions. 

sway (©djrotitgen) bejeidjnet befonber^ bte gemalttfjcitige Ueber* 
fdjreitung ber 9Jfod;loolIfominenf)eit eine§ £errf$er§ (einer 
fjerrfdjenben Spartei), bod; aud; bie ftdj innerfmlb ber ©renjen 
ber beftel;enben ©efejse I;a(tenbe 9Iegierung; fobann ben fiber; 
miegenben ubermcittigenben ©influfj (ftarfer ate ascen¬ 
dency, ftel;e ©iuffufe), ber 511 befttmmlen Sweden au^gebeutet 
rotrb; aud) figiirl. (bie Tftad;!, ©email). France, since her 
revolution, is under the sway of a sect, whose leaders, at 
one stroke, have demolished the whole body of jurisprudence. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, the post 
of honour is a private station. To rule with arbitrary 
sway. Alexander had subdued Asia Minor to his sway. 
The prosperous condition of the Province of West-Prussia 
while under the sway of the Teutonic Order, its decay under 
the Polish domination. To sway the counsels or decisions 
of an assembly. Sway of an orator when he gains ascen¬ 
dency over the multitude by the influence of his abilities. 
Nature and mirth assumed their lawful sway. 

dominion £errfd;aft ate fybc£)fte 3 )lad;tuollfommeul;eit unb uiu 
umfdjranfte ©email fiber 3)ienfd;eu unb Suere, oI;ne 9iiicffid)t 
auf bie 9 fed;tmctj 3 igfeit be$ SBejt^es unb bte barmf)er$tge 
ober tin banner 5 tge 2lu§ubuug ber ©email; aud) ftgiirl. For 
the same arts by which dominion (imperium) was at first 
acquired will serve to secure it (Sal. Cat.). Let them (men) 
have dominion over the fish of the sea. His (God’s) 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away. They affected no uncontrollable dominion or 
absolute sway, but preferred the good of their people. To 
hold dominion, to hold sway; to bear rule, to bear sway. 
The dominion of the passions, of sin. (©iel;e ©ebiet 
dominion.) 

empire £errfd;aft ate l;od;fte 9J?ad;t unb ©email fiber etu auSge-- 
Deputed 9icidj; Icl^tereS tritt ebcn fo fel;r in ben TSotbergrunb 
ate bie £>errfd;aft felbft; aud; figiirl. Carthage vied with 
Ptome for the empire of the world. No nation can right¬ 
fully claim the empire of the ocean. Thou neither dost 
persuade me to seek wealth For empire’s sake, nor em¬ 
pire to affect For glory’s sake, by all thy argument. The 
empire of reason, of truth. (ficf;e 9ieidj.) 
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2Iet)»lidj bie SSerben to dominate, to rule fielje biefeg, 
to sway. 

[domination, frj. beSgl., lat. dorainatio; rule, fieljc bo§ S8erb; sway, 
agj. swegian, DeriD. nl)b. fdjlmngcn; dominion, [icf)C ©ebict; empire, 
fic^c 9icid).] 


301. grorjlitf) (aufridjttg). 

hearty bef. oon ber dufjent aufrid^tigen $uubgebuug beg ©e= 
fiiljtg, ift alfo mel;r objeftio. Hearty thanks are thanks 
warmly expressed. To meet with a hearty welcome. A 
hearty desire, laugh, shake of the hand. A hearty prayer 
(iunia). Hearty manifestations of feelings. A hearty eater 
(ftarfer ©ffer). 

cordial befonberg non bem aufridjtigett inneren ©efiitjle, ift atfo 
mefir fubjeftto. Cordial thanks are thanks warmly felt. 
Cordial feelings. To treat a person with cordiality, 
©benfo heartiness unb cordiality ^erjlicfifeit. 

[hearty, itfib. §crj; cordial, frj. beggl., tat. cor, cordis.] 


302. #immcl. 

sky fjimmel alg 9taum, in bem bie 2Beltforper fdjroeben, bag fjir; 
moment; aud) im plural. A cloudy, heavy, dark, threaten¬ 
ing sky; a clear, serene, beautiful sky. Up to the skies. 
The stars glitter like diamonds in the sky. To extol to 
the very skies. The starry sky. 
heaven 1 . ber iiber ung befinbtidje 3taum beg 2Bettgebaubeg, befotts 
berg in ber gefjobenen ©pradje, and) im plural; 2. ber 2Bofm ; 
fifc ©otteg, ber guten ©ngel unb ber ©etigen; aud) figitrl. fiir 
©ott, ©rbjabentjeit. Beautiful star in heaven so bright. The 
starry heavens. The heavens declare the glory of God. 
Their spirits are in heaven. Heaven bless you! Our 
Father, which art in heaven. There is nothing true but 
Heaven. 

[sky, agf. scdva ©fatten; heaven, to heave, nt)b. fjcbcn.] 

303. $imtnlifrf). 

heavenly 1 . roie es in bem ^immel ift ober roie man eg fid) barin 
norftettt; 2. im fjodjften ©rabe oortrefftid), gliidtid) ober fetig 
im djrifttidien ©inne. Heavenly bodies, spirits, regions, 
bliss, joys; a heavenly lyre, temper, race; the heavenly 
throng. Endued with heavenly virtues, 
celestial 1 . roag auf bag igimmetggerootbe SSejug fiat; 2. gem in 
bem ©inne: roie fidj bie £eiben iljren ^immel gebadjt, be= 

©refer, engl. ©pnonpmif. 14 
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[embers in ber ipoefie cmgeroenbet. The celestial globe, the 
celestial bodies, the twelve celestial signs, the celestial 
light; the celestial deities. Olympus, the celestial abode 
of Jupiter. Celestial beings, hopes, tears. Heavenly 
music = sublime, superhuman music; celestial music non ber 
man annimmt, afs fie im £imtttel gel;ort toirb. 

[heavenly, nf)b. fjebcn; celestial, ftj. celeste, lot. caelestis.] 


304. |>inbcrn, Ijcmutcn, aufjjaUcn. 

to hinder Ijinbern, ba§ fyortfdjreiten non etroaS oortibetgefjenb ju= 
riicftialten ober bie SXbfid^t ettnaS ju beginnen gar nidjt jur 
SlitSfi'djrttng bringen, non iperfonen unb ©adjen unb beren @in= 
pffeit. He hinders me from finishing my letter. Cold 
weather hinders the growth of plants, or hinders them from 
coming to maturity in due season. The same reason that 
hindered your writing, hindered mine, the pleasing ex¬ 
pectation to see you in town. 

to prevent fjinberttb junorfommen, ganj unb gar juriicffialten, nets 
Ijinbern, bajj etinas gefdjiefit. I was prevented yesterday 
by the rain (by my friend) from leaving the house. We can 
prevent the beginnings of some things, whose progress 
afterwards we cannot hinder. Accidents happen daily 
which no human foresight can prevent, 
to impede Ijtnbern, fjetnmen, ©djimcrigfeiten in ben 2 Beg legen unb 
baburdj ba§ meift regelmdftige unb georbnete j£ort[djreiten ^in= 
auSriiden, auffdjieben; audj figitrl. To 'mpede the advance 
of an army, the growth of a plant. ,fiie progress of educa¬ 
tion, the exercise of thought, speesa, or action. Truth . . . 
impeded by an enemy whom she looked on with contempt, 
to obstruct meiftens oerratntneln, oerfperrett, urn ba§ gerounfdjte 
ra[^e gortfdjreiteu 5 U oerffinbertt; Oentmen; aud) uitabfid)tlidi. To 
obstruct a road, a highway, a channel. The entrance of 
a harbour may be obstructed by rocks. A dam obstructs 
the course of the water. To obstruct one’s view, one’s 
sight (benelpneu), one’s passage. Clouds obstruct the light 
of the sun. The rest, striving to force through the narrow 
passes and defiles of the camp, obstructed one another, 
to check etioaS mit geringem Kraftaufroanbe in feitier Seroegung 
(ploglid)) juritdfmltett, fo baft biefelbe gang aufljort ober lattg= 
[outer toirb; figitrl. Cinljalt tljun, juriidfialten. A horse is 
easily checked with a touch of the bridle. The rapidity 
of the course of a river is checked by rocks and sands. 
To check vicious inclinations, violence and oppression, the 
pride of a person. 
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to stop (ftopfeit) (trait), tmb intrant.) eturns in feittetu govtgauge, iit 
feiiter SBeroegung auffjalteu, fo baj 3 biefetBc ganj aufljort; 
attdj figitrl. To stop a passenger in the road, the course 
of a stream. The best time to stop is at the beginning. 
To stop the execution of a decree, the progress of vice, 
the approaches of old age. To put a stop to something, 
to trig Ijemmen Don guljrtoerfeu; to trig a wheel; trigger ^entmfdjul). 

[to hinder, nl)b. fjtubcrtt; to prevent, ft' 5 . prevenir, tat. praevenire; 
to impede, [at. impedire; to obstruct, fi' 3 . obstruer, Tat. obstruere; 
to check, echec; to stop, nl)b. ftopfen.] 

305. ginberott, gemmnis. 

hinderance (liindrance) ^iitberniS t)ontbergef)enbe 316^ 3urild> 
Ijaltung (fietje to hinder). I had so many hindrances be¬ 
fore starting that I could not set out as early as I wished. 
He must remove all these hinderanees out of the way. 
impediment ba$ meift beftanbig ttnrfenbe jQtnberntS, weldjes ba§ 
gortfdjreiteit eiuer gatiblung ober Sdjdtigfeit uerjogert uitb 
erfdjroert; aud) figiirt. I had many things to carry with 
me, and this was an impediment to my speed. Impedi¬ 
ments embarras. He had an impediment in his speech. 
An impediment to the progress of Christianity, 
obstacle bejeidjnet ein £inbernte, bei bem man auf SBiberftaitb ftojst, 
ber fibernmnben roerbett rnufc; tm eigentl. unb uneigentl. ©inne. 
A gate placed across a road is an obstacle to the pro¬ 
gress of a carriage. A river might be an obstacle to the 
traveller. Th° only obstacle to our preferment was in 
obtaining the o^uire’s recommendation. Pursepride is an 
obstacle to implement. 

obstruction $8erranune[nng, SSerjpemmg, fommt yumetlen in bem 8tune bon 
§inberni§ Dor: A heavy, wet road is an obstruction to the wheels 
of a carriage. 

[hinderance, nljb. tjinbern; impediment, Tat. impedimentum; obstacle, 
frj. be§g[., [at. obstaculum.] 

306. giije. 

heat £i£e, tfi ber fiber ba§ geroofjnlidje SOfafi erpljte SBarmejuftanb 
eine§ $orpet§; aud) non ber £agestemperatur; ftgitrl. bie £eftig* 
lett, teibenfd^aftlid^e (Srreguug. The heat of fire, of a stove, 
of the sun, of the skin or body in fever. Blood heat. Ten 
degrees of heat. Heat has the power of expanding bodies. 
To suffer from heat. The heat of passion, of battle, of 
party, of eloquence. 

fervour bie ftebenbe £iije, befoitbers tm uneigentl. ©tune nom ©e* 
fiifjte be§ attenf^en, bus gleidjfam in feiner Ueberjeugung fiber* 

14 * 
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fprubelt, bie be§ ©emiites, bie ignbrunft. The fervour 
of the sun’s rays. A fervent summer; fervent heat, blood. 
The fervour of the patriot. Fervid importunity. The 
fervour of devotion, of zeal. To feel with fervour. 
Religious fervour. 

ardour bie brennenbe .igijse, befonbers figiirl. oom leibenfdjaftlidjen 
©treben: ber grofse (Stfer, ber Iebfjafte Ungeftiim (bie gliitienbe 
S3egierbe). The ardour of the sun’s rays. Ardent fever. 
The ardour of a lover of the chase. To fight, to study, 
to pursue with ardour. They found the ardour of the 
besiegers abate. Alexander entered upon his career with 
great ardour. 

©benfo hot, fervent, fervid, ardent fieifi ic. 

[heat, nl)b. fervour, frj. ferveur, tat. fervor; ardour, frj. 

ardeur, lat. ardor.] 


307. 

high fiocfj, forooljl non bent ©egenflanbe felbft in feiner 3fuSbe^nung 
nadj oben al§ and) »on ber ©ntfernung nac§ oben ofjrte 3ludE= 
fidit auf feine lorperlidje 2lu$befmung; fobann in iBerbinbung mit 
einer Sflafsbejlimmung; figiirl. in ben oerfdjiebenften SBebeutungen. 
A high mountain, tower, tree. Clouds are high, the sun is 
high. High buildings have a low foundation. High winds 
blow on high hills (Prov.). A wall fife feet high. High 
ideas, offices, passions, prices, families, language, life. 
High-spirited. 

lofty 2td)tung gebietenb (locfj, £)od) nnb entfpredjenb umfangreid); aud) 
figiirl. (fielje erljaben). A lofty room, tower, pillar, steeple, 
tree. A lofty pretension, title, character. Lofty steps. 

The high and lofty One = God. 

©benfo height unb loftiness $ofje, ©rljabenljeit. 

[high, nljb. fiocb; lofty, nljb. luftig.] 

308. 

civil pflicf), roer ben oberflad^Iid^en fiufjern SInftanb irn Untgange 
mit anbertt beobadjtet. The people behaved very civilly, 
showing us everything that we expressed a desire to see. 
He was civil and well-natured, never refusing to teach an¬ 
other. A civil denial is better than a rude grant (Prov.). 

polite roer mit einetn leidjten anmutigen Seitefimen feinere SSilbung 
cereinigt; im uneigentl. ©imte fein (fdjon). The courtier is 
polite, but even the rustic may be civil. Polite phrases, 
conversation, company, literature. He wants that easiness 
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of behaviour which is the first essential to politeness. It 
is possible to be civil without being polite. Sometimes 
one is polite to keep a person at a distance, 
courteous juoorfommenb, (Ijerablaffenb) Ijofltdj ats 2IuSbrucf einer 
guten ©rjieljung unb feitten SBilbung. We cannot omit to ob¬ 
serve this courtly (shall I call it) or good quality in him, 
that he was courteous, and did seem to study to oblige. 
Courteous (geneigter) reader. A courteous reception; 
courteous manners, address. A man is polite for him¬ 
self — courteous for others. The very highest classes 
are always the most courteous and unassuming. 

66 enfo civility bie oufjertidje ^oftidjfeit; politeness 
bie fcine £oflidjfett unb courteousness bie junorfoms 
men be £5f[idjfett. 

[civil, ftj. bcSgl., (at. civilis; polite, frj. poli, (at. politus; courteous, 
frj. court, (at. cohors.] 


309. §oren, Ijordjcn. 

to hear Ijoren, oennittelft bes Dfjres toafirnefjmeu. Hear twice 
before you speak once (Prov.). The steamboat came within 
sight and hearing. 

to listen (tranf. unb intranf.) laufdjen; im guten ©imte: anfioren, 
julioren, ©efior fdjenfen; im fdjltmmen ©inne: belctufdjen. They 
listened to hear the wind roar. The young ladies would 
listen to the stories of the humble cottagers. We listen 
to entreaty and persuasion. France no longer listened to 
Mary’s (Queen of Scots) complaints with interest. Listen 
at the key-hole, and you’ll hear news of yourself (Prov.). 

to hearken Jiorcfjen, urn bets ©efjor ju iiben, mit ©ifer unb 2Biji= 
Begierbe anljoren, aufmerffam unb roittfaEjrig juljoren, ift immer 
IoBenSioert; BefonberS intranf. It becomes the young to 
hearken to the counsel of their elders, and to listen to 
the admonition of conscience. We hearken to injunctions, 
to commands. He that hearkeneth unto counsel is wise. 
The King of Naples ... hearkens my brother’s suit. 

[to hear, it£)b. Ijoren; to listen, agf. hlystan; to hearken, ntjb. fjorefjen.] 


310. £iitte. 

hut §iitte als Heines ©eBdube con ©trol), 3 roe i9 en / SXeften, SBreL 
tern jc. meift jum coriibergeijenben 2tufentE)a[te; ein nie= 
brigeS, Heines (armlic^es) SBofmfjauS; bie gelb(>tttte, Saracfe 
(ber ©olbaten); aitcf) figiirl. I (Gulliver) had three hundred 
cooks to dress my victuals, in little convenient huts. He 
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(Charles II.) had found ... in the huts of the poorest, 
true nobility of soul. The huts of a miserable peasantry. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut of cheerless poverty. 
An iron hut has been erected ... for the accommodation 
of four policemen. 

hovel (shed) bet ©cEjuppen (jum ©cfjutje unb ncicf)tli<$en2lufentf)ctlte bea am 
Sage toeibenben iGieljes, jum 2lufberoaf)ren lanbroirtfdjaftlicfjer 
©erate); £iitte ats fdjledjtes, armtidies, efenbea 2Bofmf)au3 im 
©egenf. ju einem fdjonen, bauerfiaften ©ebciube; e§ Uegt etina§ 
SBeradjtlidjes in bem 2Borte. Drive the cattle into their hovel. 
The islanders returned .. . and told the wondering inhab¬ 
itants of the hovels of London and York that ... a mighty 
race . . had piled up buildings which would never be dis¬ 
solved till the judgment day. The widely scattered hovels 
of the (Irish) tenants. 

cabin ba§ Cabinet, Heine gimmer, befoitbers bie Kajitte (in einem 
©djiffe); bie fleine (enge) £ittte jum bauernben ober nor= 
itbergeijetiben 2iufentijalte. The cabin of Uncle Tom was 
a small log building, close adjoining to “the house”. . .. 
I should take Mina for a wife, and settle down in a cabin 
with her. Those squalid cabins. Flaying off the green 
surface of the ground to cover their cabins. A hunting 
cabin in the west. The log-cabin palace of the governor. 

cottage $iitte ats entfpredjenbe SBoljnung fiir artne Seute; ein 
Heineres, gefdjmadnoU gebautes £>au3. baS Heinere £attbf)au§. 
He had been comforting himself with the thought of a cot¬ 
tage, rude, indeed, but one which he might make neat and 
quiet. The cottage homes of England. And in the church¬ 
yard cottage, I dwell near them with my mother. A 
cottage piano, (fiefje Mac. Hist. I. 340.) 

[hut, frj. hutte, n()b. §iitte; hovel, nf)b. §of; cabin, frj. cabane, 
fptt. capanna; cottage, itifyb. Stole.] 

311. Snfel. 

island ^nfel, Gilanb, befonbers non grofjeren, bod) aud) non Heines 
ten Onfelit, ba§ geraofmlidjere SBort. The British Islands. 
The island of Alderney is small. 

isle Snjel, oft mit norangefjeubem ob. barauffolgenbem ©igennamen 
unb befonbers in ber fpoefie. The British Isles comprise 
two large islands: the larger of which, Great-Britain, in¬ 
cludes England, Wales, and Scotland; the other ... is Ire¬ 
land. These, with numerous smaller isles near the coasts, 
constitute the United Kingdom. — Isle of man. The seven 
Jonian isles (Guy, Geography). 

[island, isle, frj. He, tat. insula unb nf)b. (Jilaub.] 
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312. Simmer. 

always tmmer, ju jeber 3 e ^, unter alien Umftanben; fobann briieft 
es regelmiifiige SBieberfjoIuitg au§. God is always the same. 
He is always from home. I have called several times, and 
have always found him at home. I always go to school 
at eight. Always taking out of the meal tub, and never 
putting in, soon comes to the bottom (Prov.). 
ever je, jemals, befonbers in fragenbeit unb nerneinenben ©a|en, 
ju irgenb metier 3dt; fobann immer, in ber Sebeutung 
non: ftets, of)ite Uuterbredjung, eroig, briieft gleidjformige 
©auer au§. Who ever heard the like of it? No man ever 
hated his own flesh. I have ever found him a good friend. 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss. God is ever 
just. Nature always husbands her means, and ever pro¬ 
duces the greatest possible number of effects from the lowest 
possible sources. Ever spare, ever bare (Prov.). 

[always (all ways) nt)b. all u. 28eg; ever, agf. aefre, lot. aevum.] 


313. $agcn, 3agb matfjen. 

to hunt (tranf. unb intrattf.) jagcit, in bem ©time non: eifrig auf* 
fpiiren; jebod) aud) tnit roeniger ridjtigem ©pradjgebraud): uer= 
folgen, roa§ inner|alb be§ ©efid)t§freife§ ift; au<| ftgiirl. To 
hunt a deer, to hunt for venison. There has been no 
hunting this season. A boy hunting a butterfly. William 
Rufus was very fond of hunting. Evil shall hunt the 
violent man to overthrow him. To hunt after something. 

to chase jagen, in bem ©inne non: nerfolgen, roa§ innerfiatb be§ 
©efid)t§freife§ ift; audj ftgiirl. The fox is hunted in the 
cover, and chase'd when he leaves it. He was chasing 
a deer in the New Forest. The animal gave a long chase. 
A lover of the chase. Chased by their brother’s endless 
malice. Chase of fame. 

to pursue jagen, infofern bie ©pur be§ 2Bitbe§ nerfolgt roirb. A 
wild animal is pursued by the track which he leaves. To 
pursue a hare. 

©benfo hunt, hunting ba§ $agen, bie 3agb unb chase 
bie Qagb. 

[to hunt, agf. huntian; to chase, frj. chasser, lat. captare? to 
pursue, frj. poursuivre, lat. persequi.] 

314. $eber. 

every jeber einjetne fur fid) mit ben anbern uerbunben betradjtet, 
meift nur abjeftioifd) unb non mel)t al§ jroei. Every bird is 
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known by its feathers. Every light has its shadow. Every 
why has a wherefore (Proverbs). Every day, every two 
days. Every one (body) has his sorrows. Her every look, 
each jeber einjeltte fitr fid) non ben anbern getrennt betradjtet, ab= 
jeftioifdj unb fubftanticifdj unb non jinei ober meljr Sjlerfonen 
ober ©adjen. Each bird loves to hear himself sing (Prov.). 
Each of these houses has a fountain. Each of my (two) 
brothers has a gold watch. Each house of parliament has 
its speaker. There are seven poor men, give a penny to 
each. It is our duty to assist each other, 
either jeber non jtneien (beiben), einer non jtneien (betben), juioetleu 
non einer beliebigen ber eine raie ber anbere, ber eine 

ober ber anbere, abjeftioifd) unb fubftantioifd). Either 
of two oranges or of ten oranges. You can land on either 
bank. Goring made a fast friendship with Digby, either 
of them believing he could deceive the other. Either of 
the books would suit me. Which of the three houses do 
you like best? I confess, I don’t like either. I did not 
speak to either. 

[every, og[. afre = ever each; each, nljb. jcgltcfj; either, nl)b. jeber.] 


315. 3ugcnbH(lj, ^tingling. 

youthful jugenblidj, bie Sugenb betreffenb, bent normctlen ©fiarafter 
ber Sugenb angenteffen; ©egettf. aged, mature. Youthful 
vigour, strength, age, days, thoughts, sports, hopes, employ¬ 
ments, occupations. A narrative calculated to charm a 
youthful listener. 

juvenile jugenblidj, nidjt manntidj not manly; fobattn beutet e§ auf 
bie 33eflrebungeit ber ^ugenb l)iit, roeld^e benen be§ -Diannes 
nid^t alptlidj unb offer uniiberlegt, teidjtfertig finb. Juvenile 
age, years, performances, exercises, recollections. Juvenile 
tricks, precipitations, follies. 

young man junger -Dtenfcf), junger -Dlann, 3Jiingling, gerod^n* 
litfie SBort. A well-behaved young man. All the young men 
of the town. 

youth 1 . bie $ugenb; 2. ber bungling, ber jugenblidje ‘Dlettfd), ift 
ein jierlidjereS SBort. Heat of youth. The youth was 
hardly 20 years old. A youth of great hopes, promise. 
Almost all the youth, especially the youth of quality, 
favoured Catiline’s undertaking. The pious chief a hundred 
youths from all his train elects. 

©bettfo youthfulness unb juvenility 3>ugenblidjfeit. 

[youthful, youth, uf)b. Stigettb; juvenile, frj. juvenil, tat. juvenalis.] 
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316. Katnpf. 

battle ©djladjt 311 Saitb ober 511 2Baffer ; con Qnbiuibueit uttb ftei= 
itereit Sparteicn : bcr Kantpf, ©treit; and) figiirl. Alfred fought 
fifty-six buttles with the Danes by sea and land. To draw 
up a fleet for battle. To give, to joiu, to offer battle; 
to fight a battle. Battle royal = eine grofie ©djlcigeret; 
Kampf jiuifdjen meljreren .§d(;nen. Materials ... not armed 
for battle. 

combat ber (2Baffem) Katnpf, befonbers non ^jnbtuibuen ober ffeinereit 
iparteien, roeldje auberu gegeniiber biefelhe ©ad;e oertreten; ber 
Knmpf itt ber ©djtaifjt felbft; and) figiirf. The combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii. A street combat. All were eager to 
engage the enemy in close combat. Single combat = gtoeL 
fampf. The combats of the gladiators with beasts. A combat 
between reason and ambition, between joy and sorrow. 

fight @efed;t, Steffen als Kantpf jimfdjen jmei fperfoneit ober Sie= 
reit ober eiiter grofieren 9 Jtetige, ntit ober otpte 2Baffeti, t>or= 
bereitet ober jufaUig; and; figiirf. Single fight. Hotter than 
ever was the fight over his (Leonidas’) corpse. A hot, a 
hard fight. A cock-fight, a bull-fight, a street-fight. 
A fight between ships, navies. I have fought a good fight 
(2 Tim. IV. 7 ). 

engagement ba§ £anbgenteitge; bas ©eegefedjt. The troops 
behaved well in the engagement = they showed courage 
in struggling with the enemy. He (the French admiral) 
would not venture an engagement. The disposition of a 
fleet prepared for engagement. 

[battle, frj. bataille, Int. batuere; combat, fry bcSgb, lot, batuere; 
fight, ltljb. fcd)tcn; engagement, fry engagement, gage, fplt. vadium, 
n§b. SBcttc.j 


317. Kntin, mag. 

1 can id) faun = idj f»abe bie Kraft, bie $al)igfeit; ebcnfo fragenb 
nub oerneiitenb; jebod) briidt ba§ per fou I id; angeioeitbete can 
(could) in ber fyrage, auf bie man bie 2lntroort nein erioartet 
oft, ba§ uuperfoulidje in biefem f^alle ittimcr bie ooltftans 
bige (pf)i;fifc£;e) Uuiuogtidjfeit aits. I can see with my eyes. 
He cannot walk. Can you swim? I can. Can he walk? 
Can you come to-morrow? I cannot. Surely, with the 
wind from the north, it cannot rain to-day. Can it rain 
with the wind from the north? Can it not rain? 

I may id; ntag, faun, barf, briidt bie SSBntjrfdjeinlidjfeit, bie 9 )tog= 
tidjfeit ititb bie (Maubuis au§; uerneint ober fragenb briidt 
may (might) itur bie Grlaubnib au§. I may go, but I am 
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not sure. If anybody comes, you may tell him to wait. 
May it please God! You might buy a new copy-book. 
The town may make terms with the enemy. I may do it, 
if I like. I think, with the wind from the south, it may 
rain to-day. As long as there was a man left in Prussia, 
that man might carry a musket. May we go to the concert? 
May we not go for a walk? You may not. Every may 
be hath a may not be (Prov.). 

[can, nt)b. fa mi; may, nljb. mag.] 


318. Staufcn. 

to buy fattfen, etroas gegeit ©clb an fid] bringeit, ba§ genmlinfidjc 
2 Bort; figiirt. ofter im ungi'mfiigen ©iimc. lie that buys land, 
buys many stones; he that buys flesh, buys many bones; 
he that buys eggs, buys many shells; but he that buys good 
ale, buys nothing else (Prov.). To buy favour with flattery. 

to purchase etroas, ba?> man fiir notig eradjtet, fiir ©elb ober 
©clbeSinert erfteljen, tft ein giertidjecer 2 tu 3 brucf ats to buy 
ttttb rotrb gem non inertnoHeu ©egenftanben angemenbet; and) 
figtirl. At Eppigoya the best salt was produced, and we 
p u r ch ased a good supply — also some dried fish (Baker). To 
purchase luxuries, jewellery. To purchase favour with 
flattery, the freedom of a person, money at the cost of rep¬ 
utation, pardon for a crime. Another French army had 
purchased, with floods of the noblest blood, the barren 
glory of Fontenoy. 

[to buy, agf. bycgan; to purchase, frj. pourckasser, tat. captaro?] 

319. Siiuflidj, foil. 

mercenary faufltd) = wer urn Soljn bient, gebungen iff; iner non 
einer fdjmutngen Siebe jura ©elbe ober ©emirate befeclt tft. 
The barbarian troops who served in the Roman army for 
pay were mercenary. Mercenary motives; a mercenary 
marriage. The appellation of servant imports a mercenary 
temper. 

venal fciuflid), feit, iner fid) mivf(td) erf a it fen ober befted;en litfjt 
tttib etn roiltentofes SBerfjeug in ben ^tinbett etne§ attbern 
ift. The Praetorian guards, who would murder one emperor 
or elect another for the highest bribe, were venal. A say¬ 
ing of Brissot is quoted “My pen is venal, that it may 
not be mercenary”; as if he had said, “I sell my writings, 
that I may not have to let out my pen”. The venality 
of a corrupt court. 
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[mercenary, {1*3. mercenaire, (at. niercennarius; venal, fi'3, venal, 
fat. venalis,] 

B20. ftniuii. 

hardly fattm, mit fDIiifje, fdjiuertid), briicft foiootjl bie ©djroierigs 
feit als and) ben ©tab (bet ber Slergleidjung) auS. False con¬ 
fidence is easily taken up, and hardly laid down. It was 
hardly possible to distinguish the steeple. I dare hardly 
ask you a second time. Hardly any gentleman had any 
difficulty in making his way to the royal presence (Charles II.). 
I shall hardly be able to finish the work. The Europeans 
were hardly less amazed at the scene now before them. 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost. He is hardly 
twenty years old. 

scarcely (scarce) fdjtiefit bett SBegriff ber ©eltenijeit uttb ber £tuanti= 
tat in fid). At Enfield, hardly out of sight of the smoke 
of the capital, was a region of five and twenty miles in 
circumference, which contained only three houses and 
scarcely any inclosed fields. There is scarcely any one 
in tow r n but is known to me. It is scarcely ten miles off. 
They had scarcely seen anything equal to her beauty. He 
had scarcely five shillings left. 

[hardly, nf)b. fjart; scarce, fry echars (gcringljnttig), (pit. excarpsus.] 

321. Sinb; ftinbijeit. 

infant gaits allgemein: ein Heines $inb (oft bis jttm 7 . £ebeus= 
jaljre); in ber fffedffsfpradie; ber, bie 3 )iinberjaf;rige (bis junt 
21 . Satire); ©egenf. of age. ©betifo infancy $inbi»eit, bas 
aud) jtgiiri. angeioenbet roirb. An infant of three months. 
When he (a landed proprietor) died, if his domains descended 
to an infant, the sovereign was guardian... Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy. In the infancy ...of Rome. 

child $inb (<Sot)n ober Softer) non cinem beliebigen Sitter; int 
iptural ini loeiteren ©intie: bie Slbfomtnlinge, Sladffoinmen. 
Childhood bie ^inbijeit, nidjt figt'tri. When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child. The children of men, of Israel, of Edom. 
From that seldom have I ceased to eye thy infancy, thy 
childhood, and thy youth. 

[infant, fry enfant, Int. infans; child, cuff. cild,] 


322. ®lnr, bcutlid); .Hlarljcit, 2>eutlid)!eit. 

clear fjeli, flar, beutiidj, nidjt buttfel, nidjt triibe not obscure, nic^t 
unbeutli$ ober unueiftanblicE) not unintelligible; baS affge-- 
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meinerc SBort, im cigcntL unb uncigcntl. Stnnc. The clear 
sun, clear water, clear sand. A clear voice, sound. 
Clear weather. Multitudes of words are neither an argu¬ 
ment of clear ideas in the writer, nor a proper means of con¬ 
veying clear notions to the reader. A clear arrangement, 
perspicuous befonbers non geifttg wa[;ruel;mbarcu ©ingcn, bic fo 
flat unb beutlid) finb, baft man gfeidjfam burd; biefetben Midfen 
faun; ©egenf. ambiguous jroeibeutig. All this is so per¬ 
spicuous, so undeniable, that I need not be over-industrious 
in the proof of it. Perspicuous phraseology, 
distinct gut auseinanber gcf;a(ten, tna§ nid;t (eidjt mifmerftanben 
roerben faun, uid;t uermorreit not confused, not indistinct; 
fobanit uernef;mlid;. Feeble writers employ a multitude of 
words to make themselves understood, as they think, more 
distinctly; and they confound the reader. To have a 
distinct conception; to form a distinct notion of some¬ 
thing. The image, as they set it before you, is always seen 
double; and no double image is distinct. Pronounce the 
word distinctly. 

plain flat, fo bafi es icber ol;ne 2lnftrengung feljen faun; beutfidj 
in $olge feines einfacfjen 2Befett§; ©egenf. obscure, dubious; 
and; uom ©eljor oernefjmlidj. I saw the trees, the house 
quite plainly. I heard him say plainly that his brother 
had arrived. A thing may be stated so clearly as to be 
plain to the meanest understanding. A plain case, the 
plain truth. Express thyself in plain, not doubtful words, 
clearness ®lart;eit, Seutlidjfeit, mirb befonbers von bem ©ebanfeiu 
gauge unb ber Karen unb ridjtigen 2Iuffaffung bes in betrad;t 
gejogenen ©egenftanbes, Gujets angeroenbet. lie does not 
know how to convey his thoughts with clearness, 
perspicuity 5 Uarl;eit, ©eutlidjfeit, bejie{;t fid; auf bie 2trt unb 2Betfc 
uufere ©ebanfen auSjubriiden, auf bie 3iein^eit, 9iid;tigfeit unb 
©enauigfeit ber fd;rift(id;en SDarfteHuug. Perspicuity, it will 
be readily admitted, is the fundamental quality of style. 
None of his critics lias refused him the most luminous per¬ 
spicuity. The study of perspicuity requires attention, 
first, to single words and phrases, and then to constructions 
of sentences. 

[clear, nt)b. tlar, fv ( y clair, lat. clams; perspicuous, frj. perspicuite, 
lat. perspicuus, distinct, fi^. bc§gl., fat. distinctus; plain, frj. bc£gl., 
lat. planus.] 


223. $lcibmtg, Wttjug. 

dress Sleibutig, Stnjug, bient jur 93 ebedEuitg be§ KorperS ober pr 
3 ierbe; aucf) figurl.; ba§ aUgemcinere 32 Bort. The dress is 
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all the clothes taken together. She was in a pretty rural 
dress of white. Her dress was handsome and fashionable. 
The dress of savage nations is every where pretty much 
the same, being calculated rather to inspire terror than to 
excite love or respect. Dress-coat, dress-sword. Christi¬ 
anity is that very religion itself (natural religion)* in a better 
dress. 

clothing (bad Sletbeit) bie flletbung, beutet tm ftriften ©time nur 
auf bad Material, ben ©toff ber SUeibttitg fjtn, oljite ben 33 e= 
griff ber 3 ierbe in fid) 511 fdjfiefeen. With him the clothing 
is neither woollen, nor linen, nor silk, satin, or velvet. 
Your bread and clothing depend upon it. My clothing 
was sackcloth. Warm, comfortable clothing, 
clothes fiitb bie $feibungdjiutfc, Kleiber iiberljaupt, bie bent 
£orper jum ©d^ufee gegeit 2Binb uitb SBetter bienen ober and 
©d)i(Rid)fettdgrimben getragen merbeit. We had thrown our¬ 
selves down with our clothes on. We were without medi¬ 
cine, clothes, or supplies. Savages are clothed in skins. 
Clothed in the Roman purple. And Jacob rent his clothes. 
Sunday, working clothes. To clothe one’s thoughts in 
words. 

raiment SHeibung, Sletbev, toirb aid ebcnfo notiged 58eburfni^ tote bie ^afjruitg 
be§ s I>ienjd)cn bctradRet ttnb ift ein ftcflbertretenbcd Sort ftir dress, jebod) 
tocnigcr gebrandfjltd) aid bicfcd. Having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content. Living, both food and raiment she supplies, 
apparel Stletbung, £rad)t, Slngug, toirb tm ®egcnf. 5 U raiment glcidjfam aid 
Sttfud betradjtet; aucf) figiirl.; ein toeniger gebraud)Ii<f)ed Sort. Wealth 
in the East often consists in the possession of costly apparel and 
stuffs. Common apparel. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Religion appears in the natural apparel of simplicity. To be appar¬ 
elled in silk. 

attire ift befonberd bie toftbare, pradjtoolle SHeibuitg, ber 5injug ber SSor^ 
nciptiett ttttb 3^cid)ctt foiote bie 51mtdtrad)t; attd) figiirl. (©djntucf). This 
was once Helen’s rich attire. In holiday attire. She was attired 
in all the finery of the east. Earth in her rich attire, 
array (9icil)c) ber tootj georbnctc Slnjug mit Qnbcgriff ocrfdpebcncr ©cfjmutfs 
facfjen (Diiitge, .^opfpiifi 2 c.): ber I guess, by all this quaint ar¬ 

ray, The burghers hold their sport to-day. The ladies in their gay 
array. She was arrayed in silk and satin, 
suit (of clothes) bie gufammengcfjorigen ftTeibungdftiicte, ber nollftanbige 
51njug. I got measured for a suit of clothes. A suit of mourning 
(Xraucrcmgug). 

dress befortberd bad grattcnfleib aid Glanced. A silk dress, 
garment ©etoanb, £Ieib aid grof 3 cred Mlcibnngdftncf (.Spike, Sticfel, ©djutye 2 e. 
finb audgcid)loffcrt). The peacock, in all his pride, does not display 
half the colours that appear in the garments of a British lady when 
she is dressed. Borrowed garments never sit well (Prov.). 
habit ift mebr bad lofe fliegenbe Cktoaitb. The habit of a monk; a lady’s 
riding habit. 

vestment bef. bie 51mtdtradjt ber ©eiftlidjen beint biottedbieuft. Ecclesiastical 
vestments. 
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vesture ba§ foftbare foje ober fliegenbc Octuanb. Embroidered vesture. 

[dress, fat. directus; clothing, clothes, itf)b. ®feib; raiment, array, 
nl)b. bc-rcit; apparel, fr^. appareil, ffdt. pariculus, lat. par; attire, 
ufjb. 8^ cr i suit, f r 5» suite, fat. secuta; garment, frj. garnement, 
[pit. garnimentum; habit, fr^. bc§gf., fat. habitus; vestment, vesture, 
frg. vetement, fat. vestimentum.] 


324. mein. 


little Jtein, nidjt grofc not great, not big; oft: auffallenb ffein, 
tD iitg19; unbebeutenb, umtndjttg, fleinlid); aU Stusbrud ber 
3artli(|!eit; aiuf) ftgurl.; niirb itur attributiu aitgeroenbet. 
A little body, animal, table, distance, bill, sum. Little 
strokes fell great oaks (Prov.). The little and the big 
boys. I never saw such a little man. A matter of little 
consequence, of little weight. A little darling. Little 
minds, little ungenerous tempers. — A little child is con¬ 
trasted with a grown man. 

small Hein, nidjt raumlid) uub quarttitatio grofi not large; unbe* 
beutenb, umoidjtig, fleinlidj; ctud) figurl.; bient jam 33 ergleid)e 
(little nic^t). A small man sat in a small parlour, parti¬ 
tioned off from a small shop by a small screen, pasted 
all over with smalTscraps of newspapers. A small com¬ 
pany, circle. Small poets, small musicians, Small painters, 
and still smaller politicians. — A small child is a puny 
or ill-developed child. 

minute [ef)r, gait^ tlcin, tmnjig; fcf)r unbebeutenb, flcinficf); mnftanbficf) gcuau. 
A minute particle of Prussic acid is enough to kill a small animal. 
Minute facts. Minute observation, philosophy, philosophers. (3lt 
ber 23cbcutung non gan$ flein befonben? non 0aef)en.) 

[little, agf. lyt (Sitfcclsbnrg); small, nf)b. fdjntaf; minute, fat. 
minutus.] 


325. Eloper. 

cloister iff ein ©eDaube, in roeldjem DJiondjc obev Stonuen in mu 
oerlefelidjer Slbgefdjloffenljeit non ber 2BeIt feben; ber Softer-, 
(Saulengang (aud) in ©djtilen). The cloister is, strictly, 
that part of the religious house which was enclosed as a 
place of exercise and conversation. In the cloister liberty 
is sacrificed. One is shut up in the cloister. Latin works 
were chiefly the productions of the cloisters. Our cloister 
echoed frosty feet. An imaginary line drawn from the N. W. 
angle of the cloisters to the flag-staff, 
convent bient gum gemeinfdjaftlid)en gufammenleben befonberiS non 
9 ionnen, bocf) and) non SJJondjen; bie ©efamtljeit ber 9 )?bnd)e ober 
SJlonnen. In the convent ancient habits are renounced, and 
those of a certain society adopted. To go into a convent. 
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The continental towns abound in convents within the walls. 
Goldsmith obtained alms at the gates of convents. The 
reverend abbot with all his convent, 
monastery $Iofler, befoitbers fitr ailondje, bie in flitter (Stnfamfeit 
ifjrem ©eefeitfieife leben; bie ©efamtfjeit ber Tdondje. In the 
ancient and true monasteries the religious divided their 
time between contemplation and work. To retire to a 
monastery. Thieves and murderers took refuge in mon¬ 
asteries. The followers of Meildulf were formed into a 
monastery bearing its founder’s name. 

[cloister, frj. cloitre, lat. claustrum, tif)b. .it!after; convent, ft,;, couvent, 
lat. conventus; monastery, frj. monastcre, {pit. monasterium.] 


kingly toic ein 5 foitig, bem ©fjorafter eines $onig <3 gentaji: ebel, 
erljaben, pradjtig. Kingly sentiments, kingly conde¬ 
scension, a kingly heart for enterprises. He was a vain 
man, possessed of kingly pride. A kingly crown, mien; 
kingly magnificence, power. 

royal mas ber $ erfon be§ Sonigs getjort, mas uom $imig (uer= 
moge femes Ganges, feiiter SBi'trbe) ausgefjt; fobann ebel, fjodjs 
bertUjmt, fjerrlidj. Royal power or prerogative; a royal 
garden, residence; royal appartments, domains; the royal 
family; with the royal command, authority, permission, as¬ 
sent; royal state; the royal word. Princess royal. 
Courteous, dignified, with a peculiarly royal air, and a 
singular grace of expression . . . (Charles X.). A royal 
prisoner. 

regal urns ben $oI;eit§re^ten elites $bnig§ gefiort, jufommt. A 
regal title; regal power or sway; regal authority, state, 
pomp, splendour, magnificence. The royal barge, manned 
with the queen’s watermen, richly attired in the regal 
liveries . . . Regal honours have regal cares (Prov.). 
Slnmerl. 93ci Site In ftcfjt gciuoljnlidi regius: Dr. Virchow, Regius 
Professor at the University of Berlin. (King’s Counsel ber Dfot= 
geber bc§ StonigS). 

[kingly, nf)b. Sonig; royal, regal, frj. royal, regal, lot. regalis.] 


327. Uorpctfitf). 

bodily mas nberfjaupt auf ben $orper ober eiiten jforper Sejug 
fiat, iti ber ©eftaft elites Corners, leibftd) im ©egenf. ju 
mental (teas Sejug auf ben ©eift, bas £ers, ba§ ©emtit fiat). 
You are a mere spirit, and have no knowledge of the bodily 
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part of us. Bodily affections, austerities, pains, appetites. 
Bodily vigour, strength, exertion, shape. Virtue atones for 
bodily defects. A spirit void of sensible qualities and 
bodily dimensions. 

corporal mas aufjerlidj 33ejug auf ben Simper f;at, forperfiaft. 
Corporal sufferance, punishment, inflictions, revenge. All 
corporal damages that chance to mortal men are by medi¬ 
cines healed, or by reason remedied, or by length of time 
cured, or else by death ended. Corporal eyes. 

corporeal bejiefjt fid) auf ben innern animatifdjen 33au be§ 
Sotpers, mas bemfelben innerooljnt tin ©egenf. ju spiritual 
geiftig. Health, the greatest of the corporeal goods. When 
the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, then it truly 
exists. Corporeal sense, existence, substance, frame, agents. 
The application of this corporeal image to what passes 
in the mind . . . 

[bodily, ficTje body; corporal, corporeal, frj. corporel, Icit. corporalis.] 


328. Soflbar. 

precious foftbar, mas fefjr roertoott ift, feEji* gefcfjdfjt roirb, BcgicEjt 
fidj auf ben innern SBert; itn eigentl. unb uneigeitt. ©inne, 
non iperfonen unb ©adjen; and; ironifdj: roertlos, oeradjtlid;. 
A precious little child. Precious stones, metals, ointment. 
She is more precious than rubies. How precious, also, 
are thy thoughts to me. — The precious saints. This is 
a precious mockery. 

costly foftfpielig, tetter; iitt roeiteren ©initc: foftbar, pradjtig; »er= 
fdjroenberifdj, bejieljt fid; auf ben iiufjern SBert; audj ftgitrl. 
A costly stone. The king gave him all the duke’s rich 
furs, and much of bis costly household stuff. He had fitted 
up his palace in the most costly and sumptuous style. 
Costly habits. 

[precious, frj. precieux, Tat. pretiosus; costly, nfjb. foften.] 

, 321). Sraft. 

force bie pfn;fifd;e, moralifdje ober mcd;aitifd;e Sraft; bie 5)iad)t, 
©email, ittfofern fie einett (Sinflufj auSitbl, eitte 3 Birfuug I;ert)or= 
bringt; bie ©Smalt al§ jroiitgenbe £raft, 9 )Jad;t, bie 9 fotmen= 
bigfeit; bie ©tarfe; bie ©efefjesfraft, ©iiltigfeit; bie Griegs* 
mad)t. To strike with force. Reason’s force; the force 
of will; the force of water, of steam, of gunpowder. — 
The force of circumstances, of habit, of truth. — By open 
force. Secure from force and fraud. To take possession, 
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to hold by force. — AVhat force that man has! — The 
force of an obligation, of a will. — The force(s) of France. 
!yn bev (pfjpftf : cohesive, centrifugal force. — In the full 
force of the word. 

energy bie imietuoljitenbe (atigeborette) 5 ?raft ; bie ©ntfdiiebenfjeit be§ 
2 Iufti*etcn§, be§ ^attbelnS, ic., bie (Sttergie, bie Sfjatfraft; ber 
9 tadjbrud. The dormant energies of nature. The energy 
of a magistrate. A style full of energy. Language remar¬ 
kable for its energy. He spoke with much energy. Vital 
energy. 

vigour geiftige ober pljpfifdje $raft, ©tarfe at§ golge cities gefunben 
$orper§ uitb ©eiftes, bie nolle Sebeit'Sfrifdje, bie Dfiiftigfeit; audj 
non ©ctdjen. The vigour of mind or intellect, of an arm, 
of a plant, of administration. The earth’s attractive vigour. 
In full force and vigour. A style nerved with vigour, 
(fie^e 9 J!adjt.) 

[force, frj. force, (at. fortis; energy, frj. energie, (pit. energia; 
vigour, frj. vigueur, lot. vigor.] 

380. Srnnlljeit. 

disease (Uitgentadj) ba§ ftreng ted)nifd)e SSort, bejeidinet gemotjn* 
lid) eine Idnger bauernbe $raitfljeit (fpecififd), organtfdj, lofal), 
roeldie eine Siagnofe julafit; au$ non (Eiereti unb ^ffanjeit; 
©egenf. ease; oud) ftgt'trl. A disease of the heart, of the 
skin. A national disease. Some frightful diseases have 
been extirpated by science. The disease (a fever) wor¬ 

ried me almost to death, returning at intervals of a few 
days. A mortal, mental, moral, intellectual disease. The 
disease among potatoplants. A beast attacked by a disease, 
sickness (©iedffunt) ^tranffjeit im ©egettf. ju ©efunbtjeit, britdt ben 
in Unorbnting gerateneu 3ufianb be 3 $ 5 rper§ im affgetneinen, 
bie Uebelfeit, olpte udtjere Stugabe be§ Uebels aus. There 
is much sickness in the country. His tine person bore 
the marks of age, sickness, and sorrow. To rise from a 
bed of long sickness. Sick of the stomach, of the palsy 
(Safpnung), at heart, of beholding something. Jesus went 
about healing every sickness. Sea-sickness, sea-sick, 
illness (Uebelfeit) ftranfijeit al§ mumterbrodjenes Umooljffein, ba <3 eiit 
roirftidjes ober roatirydjeinltdjes ©nbe oorau§fe(ff; jefet bas 2Bort 
ber Untgang§fprad;e. A severe illness had produced a singular 
effect on his intellect. Mary was seized with an illness 
which brought her to the point of death. Ill of the measles, 
of one’s wounds. To feel sick, ill. 
malady ift ein tangroieriges, tief fi^enbes Hebei, roeld)e§ entfrdftet, 
otjne fogleid) bie oitole £f)otigfeit bes ^orpers jn gefatjrben; 

©refer, engL ©guonijmff. 15 
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bocf; aud; ooit anftedenbeu uitb tafd; tebenjerftorenben £ranf= 
fieiten, eitt aEgemetner unb eager Slusbrucf; attdj non £ierett 
itnb figiirl. The small-pox, a malady formerly unknown 
in America. To suffer from a severe malady. The remedy 
aggravated the malady. The boy’s features, which were 
originally noble and not irregular, were distorted by his 
malady (a scrofulous taint). Moral maladies of man. 
Contagious maladies produced by famine, had swept away 
the herds and flocks, 
disorder bic Unpcifeltdjfcit. A slight disorder. 

distemper bic iicbelfcit, llupafslicfjfett, ftraitffjeit irgcitb lrcldjcr 9frt, oljne 
ntifjcrc 53c5ctd)nung unb getnj allgctnctn; “distemper is now applied chiefly 
to animals.” A catching distemper. They heighten distempers to 
diseases. Gouts, dropsies, fevers* and lethargies, with innumerable 
other distempers. Distempers in dogs. 

[disease, fr^. aise; sickness, sick, nt)b. fieef); illness, ill, ttl)b. iibcf; 
malady, frg. maladie, lat. male aptus; disorder, fr^. desordre, lat. 
dis ti. ordo; distemper, frj. detrempe, lat. dis u. temperare.] 


331. $ricgmjdj. 

warlike friegerifd; in bent ©imie non friegliebenb, friegstuftig, frteg$s 
tiid;tig, ftreitbar, bejieljt fid^ atfo bireft auf ben $rteg, non $et= 
fouen unb iibertrageu non ©ad)eit. Ten thousand warlike men. 
A warlike nation, people, state. A man who breathes a 
spirit of hostility has a warlike appearance. A warlike 
spirit or temper. Warlike preparations, indications. A 
warlike steed. 

martial friegerifd), nm£ junt 9Jtars getyort, besiefjt [id; alfo inbireft 
auf ben 5h’ieg, fief. ubertrageit non ©ad;en; bodj fagt man: 
a martial people or nation. A man in armour, or in 
military uniform, has a martial appearance. A martial 
sentence, tribunal; a martial sight, sound. Martial law, 
equipage, music. The warlike genius of Napoleon at length 
wearied even the martial ardour of his soldiers. A court- 
martial. 

(Sine SSertaufdjuug ber beibeit Sorter fommt oft nor. 

[warlike, war, frj. guerre, itl)b. SBirrc ttnb like; martial, fr$. martial, 
lat. Martialis.] 


332. ftiiljn. 

bold fiffju, uidjt furdjtfam not timid, roer bereit tft, ber ©efaljr 
entgegen ju treteu; fed, miuerf^amt. A bold 
spirit, warrior, baron, knight, answer, design, conception. 
The king’s scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, and 
judicious. Bold resolution is the favourite of Providence 
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(Prov.). Bold as a lion. To make bold = to take liberties. 
A bold manner in young persons is unbecoming, 
audacious (wngenb) iibermdfjig fi'tljn, bveift, nennegen, juiueiten 
im guteit ©time: lit it to oil. Obey, audacious traitor; 
kneel for grace. The most arrogant audacity. Audacious 
eloquence, wickedness. It is a proof of audacity to venture 
to an entertainment uninvited. Such courage and audacity, 
daring fjerausforberub fiiljtt, inageljalfig, nertuegett. The 
daring court that which the bold are ready to meet. A 
daring prince. Daring in military enterprise. A daring 
action. Catiline's spirit was daring, subtle, and changeable. 
Sempronia, who had often been engaged in many daring 
and hardy enterprises. 

undaunted (ungebaubigt) im fjodjften ©robe fitf)n, unerfdjrocfetx 
ttnb furdjtloS, unuerjagt. An undaunted pirate. Un¬ 
daunted courage is that which sustained itself in spite of 
many successive terrors and perils. Undaunted resolution, 
fool-hardy toilful) n. The soldiers were indignant that Alexander 
should expose his person in such a fool-hardy way. 

Gbenfo boldness, audacity, daringness, daring, un¬ 
dauntedness, fool-hardiness; hardihood = “boldness, 
united with firmness and constancy,” tudfjrenb bus Slbjeftin 
hardy smar juioeileit att($ in bent ©time mm fi'tfjn, oiel meljr 
jebodj itt bent uoit ftarf, freiftig, ausbanernb, loiberftanbsfafjig 
uorfommt: Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, that is, the 
robust. This prince, who received the name of Ironside 
from his hardy valour. The hardy children of the North 
(im ©egeuf. 311 ben meljr oenneidjlicfjten bes ©itbetts). 

[bold, ngf. beald, ltfjb. Balb; audacious, frj. audaeieux, lot. audax; 
daring, to dare, ngj. dyrran, toertubt. nut bretft; undaunted, to daunt, 
frj. dompter, fat. indomitus; hardy, it()b. Tjort.] 

833. $iinftlidj, mufjgcnuufjt. 

artful fiinjMicfj, mit Sunft, ntit ©efdjicfficfifeit angefertigt; ©egeuf. 
simple, artless; fjaufiger ittt figitrl. ©intte ntit ber Sebeutung 
non fiftig (fief)e biefed). Artful terms. Too artful a 
writer. I was much surprised to see the ant’s nest which 
I had destroyed, very artfully repaired, 
artificial fiinftUcfj, bri'uft eitten ljof)en ©rob non £unft au$; fobann 
erfiinfteft; ©egettf. natural. The spider’s web, finely and 
artificially wrought; but miserably thifi and weak. Arti¬ 
ficial light or heat, gems, salts, or minerals. Artificial 
lines. Artificial tears. Too obviously artificial. Arti¬ 
ficial wants. An artificial tale of distress would be one 
well imitated from what was natural or probable. 

15* 
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fictitious erbidffet, roa$ in ber SBirflidjfett nicfjt beftefjt; nadjgemadjt, 
uitedjt; ©egenf. real, genuine. The human persons are as 
fictitious as the airy ones. Fictitious appearances. A 
fictitious tale of distress. 

factitious fo fimftlid) nadfjgemacfjt, bafe man ben ©egenftanb beim 
erften 2lnblicf fiir etu JJaturprobuft fjalten farm, roeldjes bet 
artificial nidfjt ber $aH iff; figtirl. angenommen, nidjt natiirlid). 
Factitious cinnabar or jewels. The factitious stones of 
chemists being easily detected by an ordinary lapidist. — 
He acquires a factitious propensity, he forms an incor¬ 
rigible habit of desultory reading. A factitious alarm is 
one wrought up with care and effort. 

©benfo artfulness Sltinftlicfffeii, ©efdficfUdjfeit, Sift unb 
artificialness Simftlidjfeit. 

[artful, (at. ars; artificial, fr^. artificiel, lat. artificialis; fictitious, 
frg. fictice, lat. ficticius; factitious, frg. factice, (at. facticius.] 


334. $urj (tmnbig). 

short furj, oon attem, bus fief) mil bent forperlidjeit ober geiftigeit 
2 tuge nteffeit tdjjt, atfo uom diaume unb non ber 3 e A; ©egenf. 
long; ba§ aflgemetite 2Bort. A short distance, flight, bed; 
short breath; a short supply of provisions; a short day; 
a short answer, discourse. After a short absence, time, 
life. 3 n 3 u f a,mti eufefeungen: short-footed, legged, waisted, 
sighted etc. 

brief furj, non ber Saner; fobaitn furs, tdinbig, fnapp im 2ln§brud; 
©egenf. prolix loettfdpoeifig. The fashion thus set was brief 
and evanescent. IIow brief the life of man! But my search 
was destined to a brief end. To give brief details of a 
story. A brief tale, answer; brief precepts. Relate briefly 
what you know. 

concise fitrj, gebreingt, biinbig, uont Stit, ber nut geriugem 2Bort= 
auftoanb Diet tiinfaffeitb ift; ©egenf. diffuse loeiilaufig. The 
simple and concise vigour of his language. The style is 
concise, clear, and energetic; the narrative vehement and 
rapid. Where the author is too brief and concise, amplify 
a little. Some of his (Shelley’s) smaller poems have a con¬ 
cise beauty and grace about them. 

succinct fitrj, furjgefafd, gebriingt, non ber Sarftellung, iueld)e 
nur auf bie £>aupttt)atfad)en eingel;t unb idles 9kbeufftd)(id)e 
unberiieffidfligt lafjt; ©egenf. prolix, diffuse. A tale should 
be judicious, clear, succinct; The language plain, and 
incidents well-Iink’d. Let all your precepts be succinct 
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and clear. The facts were succinctly stated. A succinct 
narrative or account. 

(Sbcn)o shortness, brevity, conciseness unb succinct¬ 
ness iliivje. 

[short, fielje shorten; brief, fi’ 3 . href, (at. brevis; concise, fr$. concis, 
(at. concisus; succinct, frj. succinct, (at. succinctus.] 


335. 2)a§ fiitdjcn (Cfidjcln). 

laugh bcr bcm 9)Jcnfd;eu etgentfimlidje inartifnlierte Sant meift ate 
Slitebvud bcv gvotjtidjfeit, bieSadje. A hearty, merry, joyous, 
grinning laugh. If you hear a broad, hearty, devil-may- 
care-laugh, be assured it is a negro’s. He laughs at 
every trifle. To feign a laugh. All London rang with a 
ready laugh. He had a jolly laugh at any body’s service, 
laughing ba§ Scidjcn fibcrtjaupt. There was much laughing and 
merry-making in the company. To split one’s sides with 
laughing. He burst into a fit of laughing, 
laughter ba$ ©elfidjtcr. To burst into a fit of laughter. 
Laughter is the hiccup of a fool (Prov.). 

sneer ba§ £)o(jn(ad)eit, ba3 SRafcritmpfcit. There was a laughing devil in 
his sneer. Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer (Gtefidjt), 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 

©benfo smile unb smiling ba3 £adjetn. 

[laugh, laughter, uf)b. (adjcn; sneer, bcvlubt. init snarl? smile, m()b. 
smielen, smieren.] 


336. fifidjctlitf). 

laughable nm§ mirflid; Sadjen erregt, bc3 Sad;en3 uhirbig iff, irn 
guteu unb im fdjlintmcn ©tune; ba3 attgemeinere 2Bort. A 
laughable writer, incident, scene, jest. The humorous 
stories of wit are laughable from the nature of the things 
themselves. He represented his friends in a laughable 
point of view. Laughable peculiarities. 

risible Sadden erregeu faun, betadjeusrcert, iff meniger ftarf ate 
laughable; beluftigenb; feltener fafjig ju ladjeit. A few 
wild blunders and risible absurdities. I hope you find 
nothing risible in my complaisance. Man is a risible 
animal. 

ridiculous brfidt ben 33egriff be3 23eradjtlidjen Lei ©ingen, ben be3 
©emiitigenben Lei SfSerfonen au3, fiber bie man oerbienter 
SBeife lad)t. His figure was awkward and presented the 
most ridiculous appearance. To make one’s self ridic¬ 
ulous. One step above the sublime makes the ridiculous; 
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and one stkp above the ridiculous makes the sublime 
again. Ridiculous behaviour, talking, building, dress. 

[laughable, ftefje laugh; risible, frj. risible, fplt. risibilis; ridiculous, 
frj. ridicule, lat. ridiculosus.] 


337. 2agc, guftanb. 

situation bte Sage, bejeidjnet im affgemeinen bie 2trt unb SBeife bes 
©ein§ mit Sejug auf aufeere ©egenftanbe unb (Sinflitffe; non 
sperfottett unb ©adjeu. (fielje 2lmt.) A house is in a good, 
in a bad, in a pleasant, in an unpleasant situation. The 
hand ol a watch is in a different situation every hour. 
He was in a situation of great danger. To live, to be 
in a situation of ease. The man who has a character of 
his own is little changed by varying his situation. To be 
in a critical situation. 

position bie ©teffung; fobann bte Sage, in wctdje ein ©egenftanb 
(Sperfott ober ©adje) abfid)tlid) gebracbt raorben ift mit 33e= 
ritcffidjtigung bet mef)r ober meniger oorteill)aften 33ejief)ungen 
ju anbern ©egenftaitben ber Umgebung; audj figurt. A lean¬ 
ing position. His social position. To be in a critical, 
dangerous position. Towns fortified by their natural 
position. A house is in this or that position. Great 
Britain, at the peace of 1763, stood in a position to pre¬ 
scribe her own terms. It was a position of abject misery. 

condition Sage, 33efd;affenl;eit, forooljl mit 9iitdfid)t auf bie jufadig 
aufteren Umftanbe at$ and) auf ben iuneru (ooriibergeljenbeu) 
3uftanb; non ^erfouen ober ©adjeit. A house is in a good 
or bad condition as it wants much or little repair; as 
respects the painting, and exterior altogether. A watch is 
in a bad condition when the wheels are clogged with dirt. 
A traveller who is left in a ditch robbed and wounded, is 
in a bad condition. If one is in a bad condition of 
health, lighter remidies will be sufficient. To ameliorate the 
condition of the people. 

state 3uftanb, Sage, ruortu fid) eiuc ^erfou ober ©ad)e ge= 
moljitlid) ober langere 3 e i* (juroeilen beffanbig) befinbet; ber 
©taub, ber 9Jang. The state of the mind. A state of in¬ 
fancy, of guilt, of innocence. The state of one’s affairs. 
If one is in a bad state of health, the restoration will be 
at least long. A watch is in a good state if the works 
are altogether sound and fit for service. A man is born in 
a high, low state of life. The state of honour. 

site briidt uur bie ortUd)e Sage, bie ©egenb, in meldjer eiue ©tab t, 
Sorf, ,§auS 2 c. gelegeu ift, au$, ber 5pta£. The site of a 
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mansion or city. A site for a church. The site on which 
a camp had been formed. Go from the Ilue Royale to the 
site of the old Bastille. The spot chosen for the site of 
the monument. 

[situation, fictjc Stmt; position, fvg. bcSftl., tat. positio; condition, 
frg. bo3c]t., tat. conditio; state, frg. etat, lot. status; site, frg. bcSgt., 
(at. situs.] 

338. finnb. 

land 1. b«S feftc Snub im ©egcitf. jtim SBaffer; 2. ein in fcinen 
©renjen abgefd;loffenes Saitb, bie £anbfd;aft, ©egetib; 3. bas 
Sldcrlanb, Grbreid;, bcr ©runb, 23oben; 4. bas iBaterlaub, bie 
§cimat; 5. in ber gcI;obenett ©pradje als 9Jietapl;er angeiocubet. 
By sea and land. To travel by land. — To be a stranger 
in the land. The beautiful Italian land. — Arable land, 
meadow-land. They tilled their own land. To farm the 
land of others. Moist or dry land. — He never saw his 
native land again. Their laud fell a prey to the conquerors. 
— The land of liberty, of the living. — The land believed 
= atte Gimuotpier bes betreffeitben Smtbes. — 3n 3ufnmmem 
fefemtgen: England, Angleland, Switzerland, the Highlands, 
country bie ©cgenb, Sanbfdjaft, ber Saitbftrid;; bas Saitb im ©egenf. 
jitr ©tabt; Saitb ids 2Bol;nfi§ ernes iOolfeS in geograpl;ifd;er, 
politifdjer nnb abminiftratioer Sejiefyttitg; bas SBaterlaub, bie 
^eimat. The country in Wales is mountainous. — He 
spent three months in the country, not in town. The 
habit of dividing the year between town and country. — 
Spain is a poor and weak country. — In my country 
such insolence will entail bloodshed. My native country ift 
ber gennuere 2lttSbrud fiir aSaterlanb. — The whole country 
and) = ade ©imoofpier bes SaitbeS. — 3>n 3 ll f ammcn f e fe llu 9 en; 
a country-man, woman, dance, seat, life. 

[land, nljb. daub; country, frj. contree, lat. contra.] 


339. Sanblid). 

rustic bejiel;t fid; aitf bie ©itten utib ©ebrattd;e ber Sanbbemolpter, 
i(;re Sebeitsroeife, il;ren Gljarafter nnb roirb im guten ober 
fdjlimnten ©inite angeroenbet, alfo entroeber „einfad), fd;lid;t" 
ober „tinfifd; / unbeljolfeit." I have always been attached to 
rustic life. It deeply gladdened the heart of the rustic 
scholar. Rustic magistrates. He was met on the shore by 
a boony (munter), though rustic companion. A rustic 
seat. Rustic virtue. 

rural bem Sattbe, nidjt ber ©tabt angeljorig, roas auf bns Sanb 33e= 
jug fiat mit bem 9tebeiibegriffe bes 2lngettel;mett. In rural 
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occupation there is nothing mean and debasing. To this 
mingling of* cultivated and rustic society may also be at¬ 
tributed the rural feeling that runs through British litera¬ 
ture. The cottage has a pleasing rural look. She was in 
a pretty rural dress of white. A rural congregation. A 
rural post letter-carrier. 

[rustic, frg. rustique, lat. rusticus; rural, ft' 3 . rural, fplt. ruralis.] 

340. Saft, Siirbe. 

burden bie von (ebeitben Sffiefett ju einem geruiffen Swede an eiuen 
SeftimmungSort ju tragenbe Saft; ftgurl. Me auf ben 6djuU 
tern bes SMenfcfjen fd^Tuer liegenbe Saft, bie Stirbe. To bear 
a burden. A beast, a ship of burden. A heavy, a light 
burden. Government loaded with an immense burden of 
debt. I was quite right to shake off the burden of T.’s 
patronage, but a fool to offer my shoulders instantly 
for the reception of another burden. Cunning is no 
burden (Prov.). 

load bie einem -Dienfdjen, einem £iere ober guljrwerf auferlegte, 
aufgetabene Saft, bie gradjt, Sabuitg; figiirt. oft bie unter 
SSerantworttidjfeit ju tragenbe, bie nieberbriicfenbe Saft ober 
Siirbe. To sink under,a load. A cart load; a load of 
wood, coal, hay; a load of guilt, care. A load of fear 
had rolled away when Charles came back from exile. Men 
often find the charge of their own families to be a burden; 
but if to this be added a load of care for others, the pres¬ 
sure is usually severe and irksome. 

[burden, nl)b. 23itrbc; load, agf. kladan, uTjb. tabcu.] 

341. Sauf. 

running ba3 Saufen im aHgemeincit. Ptunning is no walking. 
Curiosity prevented our running. The first running of 
cider at the mill. 

run ber Sauf af$ rafdjet ©aitg. We had a good run. A long, 
a quick run. To pursue a run. 

course ber Sauf, baS Saufen in Sejug auf bie Stidjtuug (bie ©djiteflig* 
feit); auf ben 83crlauf, ben gortgaug eiiter ©ad;e; ber Sauf 
ati „3iel ober 6nbe b.eS SBirfeuS"; bie Steunbaljn. A swift, 
a slow course. To pursue a course. The course of a 
ship, of a river, of a star. — In the course of time, of 
the day, of the conversation, of the disputation. The course 
of events, history, law, the world. — As John fulfilled his 
course. To finish one’s course. — The round course 
at Newmarket. 
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race bet £auf, ba<5 Saufeu in s -8e}ug auf Die ©dmeHtgfeit uitb im 
roeiteren ©iitite: bet 3Betttauf, bad 2Bettrettneix; figitrl. bie 
£auff»af;n. The race of beasts, animals. He that would 
win the race must guide his horse Obedient to the customs 
of the course. To run, to describe a race. A horse, a 
foot race. He rau a godly race, (fiefye ©from current.) 

[running, u()b. rettnen; course, fv$. course, lat. cursus; race, a,qf. raes.] 


342. Sauttc, ©ride. 

humour (g^eucbtigfett) Sauite ate 91ad)giebigfett gegen eine ©emiite; 
ftimmung, im guteu ober im fdjlimmen ©inne: bie gute ober 
iibte Saune; bie aSerftimmttjeit. Humour may differ at 
different times, but is an actual sensation. To be in good, 
bad, in a laughing, crying, jesting, scolding humour, out of 
humour. Who has not humours to be endured? I never 
saw him in an humour. 

caprice bie fettfame, gridentjafte Saune, ber fonberbare ©ittfafl, „ift 
©adje be$ temperaments ober bes 3Biden§." Caprice is 
ever variable, and may be a matter of imagination and fancy. 
The coquette has her caprices. She has as many caprices 
as there are minutes in the hour, 
whim (a sudden start of the mind) bie auS perfonlidjet (S^jei u 
trijitat Ijeroorgeljenbe ©ride, ber juroeiten an Sdjorfjeit gren= 
jeitbe ©infad, bie 3taupe, „ift befonbers ©ac^e ber ^ptjantafie." 
A ridiculous, foolish whim. To be full of whims; to indulge 
in whims. The whims and caprices of marriageable 
damsels, however, are sufficient, said he, to puzzle the 
shrewdest head. — Let every man enjoy his whim. What’s 
he to me or I to him? — I opposed his whim manfully, 
freak bie faunige, luftige ©ride, ber ptofetid^e faunige (oft finbi; 
fd)e) ©infad. Wild freaks of fancy and humour. In a 
freak of capricious charity, we gave him some silver. 
A freak of folly. The freaks which Fortune, or rather 
the dice play, (fiefje ©iubilbung.) 

©benfo humorous Eaunig; capricious [aunifdj; whim¬ 
sical (epjentrifdb) gridenfmft; freakish (faunig) gritfenfyaft. 

[humour, frj. humeur, lat. humor; caprice, frj. bcSgf., lat. capra; 
whim? freak, ul)b. freef)?J 


343. Scficitbig. 

living lebeitb, febeitbig, road ilberfjaupt Sebeti, SDafeiu bat, ftetit 
ge it) iif) it lid) oor feinem ©ubftantio; figiirf. lebenbig; 
belebenb, fvdftig. In the land of the living. No living 
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soul was at home. He is still living. Living men, 
languages. A living spring or fountain im ©egettf. 311 
stagnant. A well of living waters. A living principle, 
faith. Living coals. Living (frifdje*) green, 
alive lebeitb, ttotf) am Sebeit, lebenbig im ©egenf. ju dead; figiirt. 
oft: mad); ttjattg; minder, htftig; empfangtidj; ftetjt immer 
ttacf) feinem ©ubftantio. Why, then he is alive? Nay, he 
is dead. — This was the last time, that the king was ever 
seen alive. Keep yourself alive = tenez-vous eveille. He 
kept the company alive till midnight. To keep the affec¬ 
tions alive. The city was all alive. She is alive to 
every roughness. The Earl of Northhumberland was the 
proudest man alive = in the world, 
live lebcttbig, bef. xmi Stercti, bod) and) Don s D£enid)cit; figiirt. (ebljaft, tciben= 
fdjaftlidj, mcijt mit baratif fcdgcitbcm ©libftantin, nid)t af§ $rabifat nue 
living ttnb alive. He carried a live liare to London. A live goose, 
ox. Happiness herself is not harder to catch than a live Medusa. A 
live man, orator, A live (gliiljcnbe) coal. 

[living, oon to live; alive, live, ut)b. Sebcn.] 

344. ficbljuft, muntcr. 

lively lebtjaft (minder), mas eitten Ijofjen ©rab forperlidjer ober 
getftiger Sebenslraft I;at unb aufeert, nidjt fdpoerfddig not dull; 
aitfgemed't, nid;t fdjraer begreifeub not dull of apprehension, 
bcf. 00 m jugenblidjeren 2 Uter; and; non SJicrcn unb ©ad;eu; 
im eigentl. unb uneigentt. ©inne; ba£ itinfaffenbfte 2£ort. A 
lively child is the opposite to a dull child, brisk, bright, 
intelligent, observant. Imagination, wit, conception, fancy, 
representation, are lively. A lively horse. Lively move¬ 
ments, imitation, descriptions. From grave to gay, from 
lively to severe. The conversation of the king was lively. 
A lively diamond, lively colours. He is the lively (letb- 
Ijaftige) image of his father. 

vivacious lebljaft, minder (tfjatig, riifjrig), bejeid^uet bie me(;r ent; 
midelte forpcrlidje ober geifttge Sebensfraft bef. beS reiferen 
SUterS im ©egenf. 5 U indolent unempfmblidjj, fdjlafrig, laffig; 
and; figiirt. The vivacious person lives, as it were, faster 
and more fully than his opposite, and experiences more and 
more varied sensations. A vivacious companion recom¬ 
mends himself wherever he goes. A conversation, a turn 
of mind, a society, is vivacious. Vivacity is the basis 
of promptness. Vivacious nonsense, 
sprightly tebl;aft, minder, (uftig, bejeidjnet jene in ber SorperfonftL 
tutiou begrinibete gciftige Sebenbigfeit unb grifdjc, we(d;e fid) 
in ber 23emeguug tunbgibt unb meld;e nnr ber Stigenb 
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(Sdjonljeit) anftetjt. A sprightly damsel, dame. The 
sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. A person’s air, man¬ 
ner, disposition, look, tune, dance, are sprightly. Sprightli- 
ness of youth. 

brisk uolt geiftiger, itt bet’ it5rperfon[tUutioii begrfmbeteu £eb* 
Imftigfeit, bie fid; in ben 9}tauiercn, in ber SBeroegtntg bet belt 
Derfdjiebenftctt ©elegeitljeifeit aufsevt: fUnf, muuter; beinaf)e 
ungcftiim tet>I;aft, feurig, mutig, fraftig; attcb uott 
rcn nub @ad;ett. Children are brisk in their play. To 
attack a person briskly (iut eigeutl. ober unetgcutl. *©inne). 
Brisk toil alternating with ready ease. The squirrel is a 
brisk little animal. Brisk tire of infantry. Kind, and 
brisk, and like me. Brisk wine, cider == sparkling. By 
degrees the engagement (near Bazeilles) became very brisk, 
as the place had to be taken house by house, 
vivid (cbtjaft, frifdj, t)d(, non g-avbcn, con bcv ^fyantafic, ber Ginpftnbung. 
The vivid colours of the rainbow. The vivid green of flourishing 
vegetables. A vivid light, imagination. The orator vividly repre¬ 
sented the miseries of his client. My vivid words and emphatic 
gesture moved his Dutch calm to unwonted sensation. 

9 te()itli<f; bie ©ubftantine liveliness, vivacity (vivacious¬ 
ness), sprightliness ltnb briskness, (©telje quick, agile.) 

[lively, life, itfyb. £cbcit; vivacious, fv§. vivace, tat. vivax; spright, 
fv§. esprit, tat. spiritus; brisk, f 13 . brusque? gaelifd) briosg; vivid, 
fv^. vivide, tat. vividus.] 


345. Sect. 

empty (mitjjig) leer im ©egeitf. 511 full, filled, occupied, nont Slaume 
im atlgemeineu; figiirl. leer, ntdjtig, eitel, tntrfung§lo$, icertloS. 
An empty glass, chest, pitcher, room, stomach, city, garden. 
Empty ears of grain. Empty words, threats, pleasures, 
praise, brains. Full bellies make empty skulls (Prov.). 
Empty vessels give the greatest sound (Prov.). An empty 
place would be in an exceptional or casual state, 
vacant leer (nidjt non ©efdften roie empty), tna3 fttr ben 2 Itigeit = 
blief frei, tnibefefcf, erlebigt iff (non ©tettett, Slemtern 2 c.); 
ttnanSgefiillt (non ber $eit); ftgnrl. gebanfenloS. A 
vacant room, space, chair, office, parish, throne. A vacant 
seat of Parliament. There was not a minute of the day 
which he left vacant. To stare in vacant stupidity. To 
listen with a vacant eye. A vacant mind, 
void (oenoitToet) leer, Idngere uitbefefjt; enter ®ad;e bar, 

beranbt, o|ttc etinas, bef. in geiftiger unb moralif^er 23e^ 
jieljtutg, beutet attf eiiten fiiljlbarnt SJlcmgel Ijin. A void 
place might be intended to be always void, in the sense of 
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provisionally unoccupied. The lobby (SSorfjaHe) was void 
and still. Divers offices that had been long void, nidjt 
devoid. The void helmet. Void of learning, of common 
sense, of reason, wisdom; of care and strife. What is 
compassion, when ’tis void of love? 

devoid bar, nid)t im 93cft£e Don, bef. in gciftigcr uub ntorafifdjcv 33e~ 
griping uitb in biefem ©inne bciuafjc ibentifd) mit void. That which 
is devoid of bulk and magnitude is likewise devoid of local motion. 
Beasts are devoid of speech. Devoid of sense . . . she stood. De¬ 
void of understanding, of pride, of shame. Her policy (of England) 
had . . . been so devoid of wisdom and spirit. (fief)c Dcrlaffcn destitute.) 

bare leer = arm, biirftig, nidjt mit bent ^cotigen Derfeljcn. A bare treasury. 
Old mother Hubbard Went to the cupboard To fetch her poor dog a 
bone; When she got there The cupboard was bare, So the poor 
dog had none. 

[empty, agf. emtig; vacant, [r^. beSgl., lat. vaoans; void, devoid, 
fr^. vide, lat. viduus; bare, ftel)e nur.J 

346. ficgeti, fiettett, feljcit. 

to put tit eine beliebige ©tellimg ober Sage lutitgeit, [Men, fe§en, 
legeit, oou -Perfoitett uitb ©adjett, im eigetttC. ttitb imeigeittl. 
©imte; ba$ eiitfadjfte tmb umfaffeubfte SBort. Put the 
child on the floor, ou a chair, to bed. Put the book on 
the shelf, the pens and pencils in your desk. To put iu 
fear, in mind, in practice, to test. To put a question, the 
case, a riddle. 

to place ait eine befttmnite ©telle, 311 ciitent beftimmten ^toeefe 
ftellen, fefceit, fegen; and) figiirl. A book is placed on the 
shelf, as being the appointed arrangement for it. He placed 
the violets he had selected iu his breast. They placed 
him on the throue. To place confidence iu a person. He 
places his affection on trifles. 

to lay tegen, non SMugeit, bie Uegett foittteu, fjiit--, uieberlegeu; and) 
figiirl. They laid the wounded man on a couch. Wo lay 
a knife on the table. To lay siege to a town, hands on a 
person, claim to a thing. 

to set (jin; fe^ett, fteHen; and; figiirl. The mother wanted to set 
Iter baby on a chair, but it could not yet sit by itself. To 
set a chest or trunk on its bottom, a bedstead or a table 
ou its feet or legs. Set your affections ou things above. 
To set a threatening at defiance. This set me at ease. 

[to put, nfjb. '[init? to place, fry placer, (at. platea; to lay, nijb. 
legcn; to set, nf|b. fcjjctt.] 

347. Stjjrett, fulcljrctt. 

to teach (jeigeu) (efjren, aitleiteu, Sltttoeifimg ge 6 eti, tuie etnms 311 
tf)un, ausjtui&en, aii 3 ufertigen 2 c. ift, Ijat 6 efonber§ bie praf= 
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tifdje Jlttroenbuitg im 2fuge; nucfj non £ieven. To teach a 
child, a school, an art, a branch of science. To teach a 
person to speak a langnage. He taught wit to others. 
Jesus has taught us to love all men. A dog may be 
taught a trick. Teaching others, tcacheth yourself 
(Prov.). 

to instruct befeljreit, untevridjteit, tmtevmeifen, Stemttitiffe beibriugeit, 
tfjeoretifd) ausbilbeit; SBeifititgen erteilen. Instruction 
relates to principles drawn from known facts, and gives ad¬ 
ditional understanding. A child is instructed in grammar. 
He offered to instruct mein his art. Government instructs 
its different functionaries in regard to their mode of proceed¬ 
ing. (fiefje beuadjridjtigen to inform.) 

[to teach, nf)b. 3 cif)en, ^eigcn; to instruct, fi' 3 . instruiro, fat. instruere.) 


348. Scib, ficidjtiom. 

body ber Seib im ©eijenf. jur ©eele; ber menfdjtidje nub tierifdje 
jlorpet*; ber Seidptain non s J)leufd)en uitb £ieren. It is sown 
a natural body. Body and soul. My whole body aches. 
The dead bodies lay in heaps on the battle field, the body 
of Richard among them. The body of a dog. The body 
of Cromwell was taken out of the grave. 

belly ber Seib, ber Sand;; audj non Sadjen. The child’s belly 
aches. An empty belly hears nobody (Prov.). Full bellies 
make empty skulls (Prov.). The belly of a bottle. 

corpse ber Seidpiam, uur non 2)Jeitfdjen. The hall was heaped 
with corpses. The Gauls often could be seen from the 
heights, burying the corpses of their dead. The corpse 
of Henry V. was interred near the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor. 

carcass ba$ ©erippe non £ieren; non 9)ten)d;en uur im ueradjD 
Itdjen ober (adjjerfidjen Sinne. The mangled carcass of the 
poor victim. To pamper one’s own carcass. Distress of 
carcass or of fortune. She will weep plentifully over my 
poor thin carcass. 

venter bcr Seib, 33audj, bef. in bcr 2(natomie uitb in ber $ccf)tefprad)c. 
Children by different venters (oon Oerfcfjiebeneu graucu). 

[body, agf. bodig, n()b. 93ottid); belly, nf)b. 93 alg; corpse, fr^. corps, 
(at. corpus; carcass, fr§. carcasse, lat. caro u. capsus; venter, frj. 
ventre, (at. venter. 


249. Scic^t, Seidjtigfeit. 

light Ici(^t, non unbebeutenbem, geringem ©eroicf)t; ©egenf. heavy; 
figtirl. nebeit ber Sebentung leidjt nocfi: gering, unbebeutenb. 
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flinf. Feathers are light. A light burden, weight, load. 
A light supper, light food. Light troops. A light er¬ 
ror, mind, heart. Light rain, snow, vapours, wind. A light, 
vain person. Light gains make a heavy purse (Prov.). 
Light-footed. The lightness of air compared with water. 

slight eigentl. burnt, fdjroad;; fobomt leidjt in bent ©iitne non nn= 
bebentenb, geviitgfi'tgig, im eigentt. ttttb tmeigeittl. ©iune; 
©egenf. considerable. A slight bruise, wound. A slight 
difficulty of breathing. A slight disease, illness, indisposi¬ 
tion. Slight impression, importance. Guarantees too brittle 
to bear the slightest pressure. A slight current in a 
river, (fiefje fdjlaitf.) 

easy leidjt ju tljun, ju madjett, aitsjufttljrat, foiuotjl non forper* 
lidjeit al<3 and) non geiftigen Stnftrengungen; ©egenf. hard, 
difficult; fobanit nngesroungen; leidjt unb beguem; nadj = 
giebig (and SBegueinlidjfeit). He likes easy work. An easy 
task, an easy victory. Easy manners, an easy style. True 
ease in writing comes from art, not chance. To lead an 
easy life. To be in easy circumstances. He is too tyran¬ 
nical to he an easy monarch. 

facile bejieljt fid; ineniger mie easy anf bie ©adje felbft, foubern 
meljr ntif bie geiftigen fyaljigfeiteu be§ 9tu3f iiljrenbcit; fobanit 
Ieid;t gugfingtid^, roillfafirig, nad;gic6ig; ©egenf. pig¬ 
headed btnnm, bieffopfig, eigenftnitig. His facility in com¬ 
position. The facile and unwearied pencil of Vandyke. 
An easy task may be accomplished with facility. She 
was courteous, facile and sweet. A person of a facile 
disposition. 

9lelj»lidj lightness Veidjtigfeit; figiivl. ^urtigleit, fylitdjtig= 
feit, Veidjtfinn; easiness Seidjtigfeit, tuie baS Slbjeftiu; ease 
Vcidjtigfeit, Uugejiuungeutjeit (oont iBeueljmcn, oom ©tile tc.); 
facility Seidjtigfeit (in bet StuSfiiljnmg), ©emanbtljeit; lint: 
gdnglidjfeit. 

(light, l'ljb. leidjt; slight, ntjb. jtfjlidjt; easy, ft'j. aise; facile, frg. 
facile, l at. facilis.j 


350. Cciljcn. 

to lend leitjen, jemeutb ctrua^ jur oonibergeftcnbeii 33ennf$tuuj itber= 
laffen; au$*, uerleUjen (gegen $>ergittung); figflrl. Icifjen, letften, 
gematjreu 2 c. Lend and lose; so play fools (Prov.). He 
ient me his pen, I lent him my pencil. To lend horses, 
money upon interest, upon pawn. To lend assistance, an 
ear to a discourse, one’s name or interest. He that his 
money lends loses both, coin and friends (Prov.). 
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to borrow of, from borgen (leifjcn), etmaS non jcntanb (ber au$* 
leifjt) 3111 * jeitiueifeu SJemifeung (auf Jlrebit) neljmen ober cmpfans 
gen; eutleifjcn, euttefjneu; and; figiirl. He that goes a bor¬ 
rowing goes a sorrowing (Prov.). I borrowed ten shil¬ 
lings of, from him. Borrowed garments never sit well 
(Prov.). The two idioms (English and Norman) have mutu¬ 
ally borrowed from each other. 9iidjt he borrowed me 
this or that. 

[to lend, it 6b. leTptcu, leifyen; to borrow, itf)b. borgen.] 


351. Scudjtcub, 

lucid teudjtenb, lidjtnott, non £id)t burdjbrungen; burdjfidjtig; bef. 
figiirl. ftar, oerftaublidj, beutlid) (non ber SDarfteffuitg). A 
lucid stream. The lucid orbs of heaven. A lucid sub¬ 
stance. A lucid speech is one of clearness in diction. A 
singularly lucid and interesting abstract of the debate. A 
lucid argument. Lucid intervals lidjte 3tugenblicfe = fret 
non SBafjnfinn. (fielje ftar.) 

luminous lendjtenb, tidjtnoH, iitfofern ber ^orper Sidjt (^ette) ner* 
breitet ober ausftratjtt; figurt. einteudjtenb, fjeroorftedjenb. 
The sun is a most luminous body. The most luminous 
of the prismatic colours are the yellow and orange. A 
luminous argument. None of his critics has refused him 
the most luminous perspicuity. 

[lucid, ft' 3 . lucide, lat. lucidus; luminous, fvj. lumineux, lat. lumi- 
nosus.] 

fiicbett fielje gent Ijabcit. 

352. giebenStoiirbig, lieblitf). 

amiable liebeuSmurbig, mas ber Siebe miirbig iff, 3 uneigung ner= 
bieut, gemoljnl. mir non ^erfoneu unb il;ren moralifdjeit (Sigeiu 
fd^aften. An amiable person, disposition, character, temper. 
Tully shows how amiable virtue is. He is a most ami¬ 
able gentleman. A look of amiable fierceness. 

lovely tieblidj, mas man teidjt liebeit fann, be), non ber awBern 
(Srfd;etnung non 5perfouen unb ©acfjen, nidjt non moralifdjeit 
fiigeitfd;aften (ItebeitSintirbig). A lovely child. A young 
woman of most lovely appearance. A lovely landscape, 
spot, flower, shape, colour, evening, sunset, voice. 

sweet (fiifs) Iteblidj, iitfofern etmaS bef. auf bie ait Bern ©tune, 
meniger Ijaufig auf bas innere ©efitfyl unb ben ©eift mirft. 
A sweet child. Sweet odour, inceuse, breath, roses. The 
sweet notes of a flute, of an organ. Sweet toues, sounds, 
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music, voice, singer. A sweet aspect. I saw sweet beauty 
in her face. Sweet colloquial pleasures. Spring smiles 
his sweet salute. 

@benfo amiableness, loveliness unb sweetness. 

[amiable, frj. aimable, fptt. amicabilis; lovely, tie&lid); sweet, 
nl)b. iit[l-1 

fiinbern fiefie bejiinftigcn. 

353. fiiftig, ftfjlau. 

artful (fiinfttid), ftelje btcfes); liftig, b. t). fiinftlid) erfonnen, augge= 
badjt ober angelegt, roer fiir feme eignen (oft t>om ©rfolg ge= 
fronten) 9Jtittel anjuroenbett fudjt, bte ber 83eobad)tung 

anberer entgeljen. An artful rogue. Artful in speech, in 
action and in mind. An artful device. An artful fellow 
is a devil in a doublet (Prov.). The French court, . . ., 
artfully contrived to ruin him (Dauby) by making him pass 
for its friend. 

cunning (eigentl. funbig) ioer auf eine niebrig genmnbte unb gefdfidte 
SSSetfe feme (fjaufig erfolgreid^en) iptane nor aitbern oerbirgt 
nub oerfieunlidjt: liftig, oerfdjlagett (©igenfdjaft beg fyucfifeg). 
A cunning knave needs no broker (Prov.). Cunning craft 
is but the ape of wisdom (Prov.). Common fame, a cun¬ 
ning friar, are but both a common liar (Prov.). The fox, 
in deeper cunning vers’d, the beauties of her mind rehears’d. 
A cunning trick. To employ cunning and dissimulation 
instead of courage. 

crafty oerfdpnifct, oft init bein 9tebenbegriffe ber 21 eratf;tlid>feit, 
ift bef. eine ©igeufdjaft beg fyeigeit. You have that crooked 
wisdom which is called craft, which is a sign of pusilla¬ 
nimity. A crafty old man, a crafty politician. Craft 
borders upon knavery; wisdom neither uses nor wants it. 
Crafty evasions save not veracity (Prov.). A crafty fel¬ 
low never has any peace (Prov.). Witchcraft. Priestcraft. 

wily argliftig, eine (Sigenfdjaft, Die bef. auf (Sigeunub uuO 
©elbfterljaltung berufyt unb roeldje bie fdjfinbltdjfleii -Dtittel 
uidjt fdjcut, um beu ©eguer 511 oerberben. A wily adversary 
quietly waits his opportunity of wounding, and can make 
opportunities for himself. He is mischievously artful in at¬ 
tack, defence and escape. — ... the wily tempter tempted 
in vain. A wily nemy. The wiles of the devile (Eph. 
VI, 11.). A wily aitcon. 

sly fdjlau, met auf feiite unb oerftecfte SBeife feiue 511 er» 

veidjeu fudjt (unb and; oft evreidjt), ioer leidjt eine Sift merit 
unb ifjr augroeidjt, eutriunt; fobann oerfdjlageit, fiinterliftig. 
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Slyness is a combination of cunning and vigilance. They 
tempted me to attack your highness, And then, with wonted 
wile and slyness, They left me in the lurch (im ©tidje). 
Sly blade, sly dog (©tfjlaufopf, feiiter $ud;§). Sly-boots 

(©djtauiueier). Sly circumspection. Sly knavery is too hard 
for honest wisdom (Prov.). A sly trick; a slyly watchful 
eye. To give one a sly stab behind his back, 
subtle (eigentf. feingeioebt) in Ijofjem @rabe: fein, liftig, fdjlau, 
biivdjtvieben, ocrfdpnipt. A subtle foe, stratagem. Subtle 
he needs must be, who could seduce Angels. Now the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field which 
the Lord God had made. Subtility set a trap and caught 
itself (Prov.). 

Sfefjnttdj bie ©tibftantioe artfulness, cunning, craft, 
wile, slyness, subtility. 

[artful, fiet)e tihiftlid); cunning, ul)b. femten; crafty, uf)b. 
wily, ogj. vile; sly, ul)b. fctpau; subtle, fr$. subtil, lat. subtilis.] 


354. Sobett; lobcnStoert; Cobvcbe. 

to praise einer $perfon ober ©ad;e (fjofjeu) 2Bert beitegen unb [eineu 
Seifall bariiber burdj SBorte au$briiden: (oben, preifen; ba$ 
allgemeiue 2Bort. He that praiseth publicly will slander 
privately. Praise not the day before night. Praise is 
pleasing to him that thinks he deserves it (Prov.). Praise 
ye the Lord from the heavens; praise him in the heights. 

to commend (anoertrcuieit) empfefjlen; fobann bie n)irflid;en 33or; 
§uge einer $perfon ober ©ad;e empfefjlenb enodfmen, a items 
pfefjlen; loben, rii^men. Father into thy hands I com¬ 
mend my spirit. Each finding, like a friend, Something to 
blame, and something to commend. We praise, but could 
never presume to commend, the Almighty. To be entitled 
to high commendation; an epistle of commendation. 
Commend a wedded life, but keep thyself a bachelor 
(Prov.). Commend not your wife, wine, nor your house 
(Prov.). 

to extol in Ijofjem ©rabc loben, preifen ober ritfjmeu; erljeben. 
We extol a man for his heroic exploits. As I was generally 
reckoned handsome, and the quickness of my parts extolled 
by all our visitors, my father had a pride in showing me 
to the world. To extol to the very skies. 

praiseworthy lo ben 3 inert, non ^erfoitcn nnb it)ren §anMitngen. A 
praiseworthy character, action. 

commendable empfeblung^miirbtg, lob lid), Oej. non ben §anblnugen unb 
(Sigeitfd)often bon ^erfonen. Commendable propriety. Silence is 
©refer, engf. Gynonymi!. 16 
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commendable in a young person when he is reproved. Your pre¬ 
cautions are highly commendable. 

laudable lo6cn§h)crt, I o6cit§nrii rbig, ftcirfei* nl§ commendable, foil ft trie 
biefc§. Laudable ambition. He had in general a laudable con¬ 
fidence in his own judgment, and never took advice, 
encomium bic marine Siobrcbc (fiobfprnd)) anf ©adfcn mit obcr oI)iic 

nafjmc anf bic bctrcffcnbc ^evfoit, jutucilcu and) auf bic $erfou fclbft. 
We may bestow encomiums on any work of art, or production of 
genius, without reference to the performer. Our lawyers are, with 
justice, copious in their encomiums on the common law. To pass 
encomiums on the Constitution of Great Britain. They began to 
launch out into encomiums on his gallantry and heroism. Scipio 
bestowed high encomiums on Jugurtha. 
eulogy bic nteljr forme lie fiobrebe nuf ^Serfoncn, ifjrcu Gfjaraftcr unb iljre 
fccrbicnftnollen (Ijcrtmrvagcnbcn) Seiftungcn. Our naval and military 
heroes have received the eulogies of many besides their own 
countrymen. 

panegyric bic offcntlidje fcicrlid)c (oft nuf ©d)mcid)elci bernljcnbe) Sobrcbc anf 
^crfoncu; gumcilen: ba§ grofec Sob, bic Sob() u be lei. The Athenians 
met at the sepulchres of those slain at Marathon, and there made 
panegyrics upon them. I am not inclined ... to make a panegyric 
upon anything which is a just and natural object of censure. A little 
affection . . . pleased her better than all the panegyrics in the world, 
[to praise, nl)b. pveifen; to commend, fr^. commender, lat. com- 
mendare; to extol, frj. extoller, lat. extollere; laudable, fvg. louable, 
lat. laudabilis; encomium, fplt. bc3gl.; eulogy, frj. eulogie; panegyric, 
frj. panegyrique, lat. panegyricus.] 


355. finft; Inf tig. 

air bie Suft, ineifi im eigentl. ©inne. A damp, dry, smoky, pleas¬ 
ant air. To inhale the air. The morning, the evening air. 
The air bites shrewdly. Vital, fixed air. Air-bath, blad¬ 
der, balloon, pipe, pump. To build castles iu the air. To 
take the air — prendre l’air; to take air — befannt, oerbreitet 
roerben: A story has taken air. You gave it air before 
me (to give air = StuSbrucf uerleiljen). The air of a window 
is as the stroke of a cross-bow (Prov.). 
vent bie Deffmmg, ba§ Sod;, Suftfodj; fobanu bie Suft im imeigeutl. 
©inne: bie 33efreiung (non bet* ©infpernmg), ber freie Sauf, 
bie ($rgief 3 iing, ber 2lu$brucf ober SJudbrud) (ber ©efi'tfjte), bie 
Sfeufjerung; ba3 SBefaiintmerben, ift eleganter al$ air unb 
gebrdnd;lid)er. The vent of a cask. To take vent = be* 
fount rnerben. He gave vent to his anger, to his joy, grief, 
sorrow, mirth. Whereby the particular design took vent 
beforehand. That noble patriotism which soon after found 
a vent in those heart-stirring lyrics, 
airy luftig = ou$ Suft beftefjeub ober jur Suft geljorig, Ijod; in ber 
Suft, ber Suft au^gefe^t (freie, frifdje Suft fjabeub), ber Suft 
af;nlid;, teidjt mie Suft; eitel, uidjtsfagenb, tiippifd); munter, 
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lebljaft, tuftig, frof). The airy parts of bodies, an airy 
substance, the airy region, to take an airy flight, an airy 
situation; airy ghosts, spirits. Airy threats, an airy noth¬ 
ing, airy fame, airy notions; merry and airy, 
aerial urn5 hie 83efd0affeulje.it, bie @igeufd;aft ber Suft f;at, in 
ber Suft befiublidj, fdjmebeub, barin uorgetjeub; ma$ 
fjorf) in bie Suft ragt. Aerial vapours, regions, particles. 
Aerial spirits, animals, towns, music. Aerial figures; 
aerial spires; aerial flight. 

air, fr 3 > air, (at. aer; vent, fr$. vent, (at. ventas; airy, aerial, frj. 
aerien, (at. aerius.] 


356. Stamen. 

to make madjen = ,,bie wtrfenbe Urfadje non etrn. feiu", etm. iu3 
Seben ob. Safeiu rufen, etu). ait' ob. uer^ fertigen, fdjaffeu, 
l;eruorbriugeu; madjen = bemirfen, bab etro. ift ob. roirb, jentanb 
ob. ctio. ju biefem ob. jenem madjen (mit barauf folgenbem 
©ubftant. ober Slbjeft.); ba£ umfaffeitbftc 8Bort. Let us make 
man. Make a model before thou buildest (Prov.). The 
joiner made a table. To make an effort, au essay, an 
apology, a difference, a rule, something one’s duty. Wealth 
maketh many friends. Make not even the devil blacker 
than he is (Prov.). He is not that goose and ass that 
Valla would make him. I (Samuel) have made a king 
over you. To make something known or public. To make 
one’s self hated, a person happy, unhappy, ridiculous, ill, 
rich. To make bad worse. 

to render (roiebergeben) eine ^Serfon ob. ©adje in einen unbent, 
mefentlidj oerfdjiebeneu guftanb perfect, britdt meift 
faugere Matter aus ttnb ift bcftimmter aU to make (bef. 
mit barauf folgenbem Stbjeft.). He renders (makes) him¬ 
self odious to the prince. To render a person more safe 
or more unsafe; a fortress more secure or impregnable. He 
renders himself a favourite with the prince. To render 
people discontented with their lot. 

to do tfjun, madjen, t» err id) ten, etru. treiben, mit etui. befc^dftigt fein. 
What are you doing now? I am doing nothing. Do your exercise. 
Do business, but be not a slave to it (Prov.). To do honour. To 
do something over again. D o it well, or not at all. 

[to make, ii()b. ntadjeu; to render, [r^. rendre, (at. reddere; to do, 
n()b. tfjun.] 

357. SJlodjtig; 

mighty tncidjtig, int SBefi^e oott ©tdrfe, $raft uitb irgeitb 

welder 2trt, bid oermogenb in fotperlidjer ober geiftiger 23e= 
jieljuttg; int toeiteren ©iitne mit reidjUdjen -Kiitteln, ^ttlfSs 

16 * 
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quellen 311 nurffamem ©anbetn nerfefjen: bebeutenb, unge^ 
mein, gemattig; ©egenf. weak fdptmdj, ol;nmcid)tig; aud) uou 
©adjen. Mighty expresses the union of majesty with 
strength, and belongs peculiarly to living beings. Who is 
this King of glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle. A mighty nation. Giants of 
mighty bone and bold enterprise. Mighty works. The 
mighty waters, rivers; a mighty wind, famine. The 
mighty ale that they brewed. I’ll sing of heroes and of 
kings, In mighty numbers, mighty things. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God . . . with all thy might. With 
might and main (mit offer 3 Bad;t). 

powerful madjtig, ftarf, geroattig; fraftig, nnrCfam, bejeidjnet bie 
(momentane) gafjigfeit, bas 3 $erm 6 gen, groffe, [tarfe 2 Bir? 
hut gen irgenb tueldjer 2 lvt burd; forperfidje ober geiftige iirafte 
Ijeruorgubringen (SBibenucirtigfeiten gebtdbig ju ertragen); 
©egenf. powerless, ineffective; aud) non ©adjen. A powerful 
prince, man, army, navy, argument, light. A powerful arm or 
blow. He formed them (the people of Castile and of Aragon) 
into one powerful nation. A powerful mind exerts strong 
influence over others. Alfred broke the power of the in¬ 
solent Danes. He felt a new-born power in his breast. 

potent bef. non bem pljijfifdjen unb tnoralifdjen (batiernben) (Sinffuffe 
non ^erfonett; ©egenf. impotent, inefficient; and) non ©adjeii. 
A great and potent lord, a potent prince, monarch, 
victor. A potent remedy, medicine, interest, argument. 
Liberty of religion, that most potent of all the elements 
of freedom. 

might 9D?ad)t, bic (Eigcnfdjaft, bic Piet Derma g, ift non befdjvdnttcrcm 

braucfjc ah? ba§ 3(bjcftiU mighty. Be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. Sarcasms ... thrown on episcopacy might. 
Either by might or by sleight (Prov.). 

power bagegcn ift non loci ter cm llmfangc al§ might: ba§ SScrmiigeu, bie 
Straft, cine SBirfung Ijeruoraubringcn, ctm. 311 tfjun, auSjufittyrcn, in 
jifdjer, movafifdjcr unb medjanifdjer SJejicIjinig, non oerborgener 
ober in tinmen bung gebvadper .firaft; bic s D£ad)t, mcfdjc ® cm alt, 
£>crrfd)aft Uerfciljt; and) figiirt. A man of great power; money gives 
power; the power of steam, of water, of truth, argument, endurance, 
of thinking, reasoning, judging. Power is often tyrannical. The great 
powers of Europe. Water-power, horse-power. The power of 
language. 

potency 93?ad)t, ©cmalt, CSinff uf3, Pcrfjcitt fidj mic bay 9(bjcttio unb ift nid)t 
non bent Umfange mic power. 

authority bic rcd)t = , gefe^s mdfjigc 93iad)t nub (demerit, bie auf natiir = 
t id) ent fkcdjtc berntjenbe < ‘D?ad)tDof(fommenf)eit. Authority of a 
prince. If law, authority, and power deny not, It will go hard 
with poor Antonio. A king has often the power to be cruel, but he 
has never the authority to be so. The authority of a father. 
(ficf)e Shaft, §errfdjaft.) 
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[might, nfjb. 'JOladjt; power, [1*5. pouvoir, lat. posse; potency, fr$. 
potence, lat. potentia; authority, fr§* autorite, lat. auctoritas.] 


358. SWogcr. 

meagre mager, burr, Ijager, fleifcfjtos destitute, devoid of flesh; 
bef. figiirl. arntfelig, (raft= uitb faftlos. A tall, meagre, 
cadaverotis-looking priest. Meagre soil. Fierce Famine 
with her meagre face. A meagre supply; a meagre 
statement, argument, exposition, or treatment of a subject. 
My meagre purse oft inside out I turn, 
lean mager, biter, ttidjt fett not fat, fnocEjig bony; figiirl. armfelig, 
eleub; troefeu, fabe. I knew an old wife lean and poor, 
Her rags scarce held together. He is as lean as a rake. 
A lean horse; lean meat; the lean earth. A lean dis¬ 
course or dissertation, (fiefje fdjlanf lank.) 

2lel;ulidj meagreness uitb leanness DJlagerfeit. 

[meagre, frj. maigre, lat. macer, nf)b. mager; lean, agf. lacne = 
macer.] 


359. SDtottn, grau. 

man ber iDlenfd) als beitfenbes SBefeit; ber 99lattn, bie TRannsperfott 
ini ©egenf. 3 ur grau woman itu allgemeinen; ber 3Jfaitn, ber 
fid) befoubere SCerbienfte ermorben, fid) befonbers fjeroorgetlian 
ijat; juroeileit ber (Sljemann, Man’s best candle is his 
understanding (Prov.). The proper study of mankind is man. 
We saw several men in the village, but no women. He 
was a man take him for all in all, I shall not look upon 
his like again. Man and wife. 

woman bie gran, bie graueitdperfon, bad 2Beib int allgetuetiteit. 
She is a woman of forty. The social position of women. 
Women, wind, and fortune, are ever changing (Prov.). 

husband ber oerlfeiratete TUaitit, ber @(jetnaitn, ©Ijegatte, ©atte; 
ber l;au§l)altcrifdie -Diana, (gute) 2Sirtfdjafter. The name of 
husband; what is it to say? Of wife and of household 
the band and the stay. — A virtuous woman is a crown to 
her husband. 

wife bie oerljeiratete grait, bie (Sfjefrau, ©atttn. The wife is the 
key of the house (Prov.). Nero murdered his wife. The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. A good wife makes a good 
husband (Prov.). 

[man, uf)b, SJiamt; woman, acjf. vlfman, wife unb man; husband, 
agf. husbonda, house it. agf. buan, itf)b. bauett; wife, nt)b. SBetb.] 
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360 . SDlonnlicfj. 

male tuaunlidj, itid)f roeiblidj Dot female, t)on lebeuben 2Befen unb non 
©lumen mit ©taubgefcijien, bieut jur SBejcidjnitng bed @efd;led)te3 
tin allgemeinen. Of the male sex; a male child, beast, fish, 
fowl, plant. Male system (in ber SotcmiE). 

masculine mcinulidj, not feminine, roa§ bie ©igenfdjaften eincs 
(Diannes l;at, einent (Dianne afpifidj fiefjt (in biefem ©inne uor= 
gugSmeife non gfauensinunetn, beren 2luftreten, 2fen}iere3, ©efid)t3= 
giige ic. ein mdnnfidjes ©eprage fjaben); fraftig, ftarf; fobaitn 
be}, nom graittmatifdjen ©e[d)Ied)te. Masculine features. 
A masculine body. You find something hold and mas¬ 
culine in the air and posture of the first figure, which is 
that of virtue. Semprouia, a woman of a masculine spirit. 
The wife of Koland brought to the deliberations of her hus¬ 
band’s friends masculine courage and force of thought, 
tempered by womanly grace and vivacity. The masculine 
gender. 

manly mdmtfid), foie ein (Dfann, bent Gfjarafter eines (Diannes 
geindji, eines (Diannes toiirbig, nidjt fnabenfjaft not juvenile, 
nid)t toie eitte 'g-rau not womanly. Serene and manly, 
hardened to sustain The load of life, and exercised in pain. 
Manly disposition, grace, virtue. In the poet I have avowed 
manly and independent sentiments, which, I trust, will be 
found in the man. The manly oak. 

manful mnnnljaft, roer ben 2)?ut eines (Diannes fiat, roer (int gege= 
benen galle) feiite ganje (DfanncSfTaft ein}e(d, met }o fjanbelt, 
mie es einem (Dianne gegiemt, nidjt roeibijd; (oermei^lidyt) not 
effeminate. Manful is in accordance with the strength of 
a man; manly, with the moral excellence of a man. Man¬ 
ful opposition, courage. I opposed his whim manfully, 
which I think you will approve of. I slew him manfully 
in fight. 

virile infiimltd), fi'tv ciitcn 'Miami (id) (djidenb, nmniiljaft, niutig, fraftig, ftaub= 
fjnft ini ©egeuf. ju puerile, effeminate, ift cin feltcnercS liub g ctua l)I = 
tcreS SSoit. Virile age; virile courage, strength, endeavours. 

(Sbcnfo manliness 9JJaimlid)feit, manfulness 5D?anu[jaftig= 
feit, ^erjfjaftigfeit unb virility 9)ldunUd;feit, ©tanbfiaftigfeit. 

[male, frj. male, Int. masculus; masculine, fi'j. masculin, lot. inascu- 
linus; manly, nf)b. mSttlllidj; virile, fl'j. beSgl., Int. virilis.] 


361 . Dliifeig. 

moderate ntafjig, bas redjte Ijaltenb, roer feine (EBiinfdje unb 

Oegierben unb bie Sefriebigung berfefben imterfiafb nernunfti: 
get ©dfiranfen fjdlt, roer befefyeiben unb ein fad; in feinen 
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21nfpvMjeit, gemafeigt in fciueit Sfnfdjautingen ift; mitte(= 
ntdjjig, won fytif>ig?eiten; mdfjtg, nid)t gefdjroitib, non bet 
(Site; ntilb, tcmperiert, irant better; mdfjtg (btUig), com 
^reife; ©egenf. extravagant, excessive, violent, rigorous; 
bad ttmfaffeitbfle SBort. Moderate in eating or drinking. 
Moderate claims, endeavours, desires, wishes, measures, 
language. A moderate Calvinist. The moderate men 
of both parties. A man of moderate capacities, abilities. 
To travel at moderate speed. Moderate weather; a 
moderate winter; moderate heat or cold. Moderation 
in prosperity argues a great mind (Prov.). 

temperate gentdfjigf, mdfjtg, met au5 raeifer (Strangling unb Ue6er= 
legung entljaltfain, v 111 )ig unb gelaffen ift; atidj uont 
SBetter; ©egenf. self-indulgent, excessive. To be temperate, 
we must have a well-regulated mind. Temperate iu eating 
and drinking; temperate in pleasures; temperate habits, 
manners, language; a temperate discourse or address. A 
temperate climate, air, heat. Temperance is the best 
physic (Prov.). To be moderately, temperately, soberly 
happy. 

sober cuts ©eraofinfjeit ntdfjig, roer feiner £eibe§befd;affenl)eit 
nad) uidjt in SBerfudping gerdt, SluSfdjroeifitngen ju ntadjen 
(bcf. ntafjig im ©etutffe geiftiger ©etranfe), nit intern; im 
eigentl. unb ttneigetiU. ©time; ©egenf. drunk, excited, pas¬ 
sionate. Be sober and temperate, and you will be 
healthy. To live a sober life. My happiness that night 
was not temperate, moderate, sober. Sober judgment, 
thoughts, disposition, character. The sobriety of riper 
years. A man in sober senses. Sober-minded befonneti. 
(ftefje fparfam frugal.) 

2lef)nlidj moderateness (moderation 3Mfjiguitg), temper¬ 
ance unb sobriety Skdfjigfeit. 

[moderate, fry modere, (at. moderatus; temperate, fvj. tempere, 

Int. temperatus; sober, frj. sobre, (at. sobrius.] 


362. SBlatt. 

faint uotiibergeljeub matt, fraftlos, ju Dljnniadjten geneigt; matt, 
fcfiroad), oom 2fu3bni<f, uon £oiteu, $arben; figiirl. jagfjaft, 
fteinmiitig, ututfoS, unmannlid). Esau came from the field, 
and he was faint. To feel faint. Faint with fatigue, 
hunger, thirst. She fell down for faintness. The sound 
grew fainter and fainter. A faint expression; a faint 
and dark colour; a faint image. Faint resistance, efforts. 
The faint prosecution of the war. Faint-hearted. 
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languid aitljattettb matt, fraftlos, fdjtaff; figitrt. mutlos, uerjagt, 
ift ftarfer at§ faint. Languid, powerless limbs. No motion 
so swift or languid. And fire their languid souls with 
Cato’s virtue. This lauguidness of operation. A languid 
day, languid movement. 

Gsbeitfo bie ©ubftantice faintness utxb languidness bie 
SDlattigfeit, 9)lutlofigfeit k. 

[faint, lat. fingere; languid, frj. languide, fat. languidus.] 


363. 9Mcitge, ©cbriingc. 

multitude tm roeitern ©iitne: -JJieuge ati grofje (unbefttmmte) 2ln* 
jafjl non febeitben 333efen nub von ©adjen; im eitgevn ©time: ber 
grofie £>aufen, ba£ gemetne 33olf. A multitude of baronets, 
knights and esquires, of men and women. A multitude 
of gnats, of books, of circumstances. The crusades led 
multitudes from every corner of Europe to Asia. Mul¬ 
titudes of beholders. The confusion of a multitude, 
crowd 9ftenge ati bicfjtgebrangter orbnungfilofer $aufeit SDlen^ 
fcf)en (in bent man fidj unbeljagtidj fiiljft); ba3 genteine Soft, 
ber *p6et; fettener non ©adjen. He threw himself headlong 
into the crowd. Upon my approach the crowd gave way. 
Crowds of people were rushing about. The daily crowd 
of courtiers. The crowd of chroniclers who have written 
on the early history of England. A crowd of unmeaning 
words. 

throng ba$ ©ebrditge, ber 3utauf (fefct etiteit gemeinfanten ©egem 
ftanb ber 9feitgterbe, bes ^ntereffes 2 c. uoraus); iiur mm $er= 
fonen. I found myself in an immense throng. Prythee, man, 
get into the carriage, out of this pestilent throng. The 
crowded throng of the forum, 
mob ber ^bbelfjaufen, btc lartnenbc Diottc, ber .’paufen ait frit f) rcrif djeit 

ftlibel§. A mob may be gathered and dispersed in an hour. He 
sacritied his conscience and his duty to the menaces of a mob. 
rout bic fdfretenbe, feinnenbe $)teiigc, ber inigefcfcfufyc Sfuffaitf (um cjcfc^iuibrlgc 
£mnbfungeii gctrafttfjatig ^it begefyen). A rout of people assembled. 
(ficf)e ^obef.)" 

[multitude, fi'5. beSgf., fat. multitudo; crowd, agf. creodan = brans 
gen; throng, ul)b. ©ebrditge; mob, fat. mobile (vulgus); rout, fat. 
rupta, nf)b. 3 tottc.] 


364. Pcnfdjlidj. 

human menfdjlid), bent 333efeit bes SDfenfd^eit entfpredjenb, nidjt 
tterife^ not beastly, not inhuman; nidjt uollfommen, gebre<^ = 
lid). A human creature, voice; human body, shape, nature, 
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knowledge, life. To err is human. Human laws reach 
not thoughts (Prov.). 

humane ntenfc|cnfreuublidj, uidjt gvaufam not cruel, uidjt unbarm* 
fjcrjig not unmerciful. A humane race, individual, disposi¬ 
tion. Christianity, the most compassionate and humane 
religion in the world. To treat a person humanely. 

[human, humane, frj. humain, fat. humanus.] 


365. deficit. 

to measure tneffeu, ab*, ^umeffen, bay gctoofjitltdje 28 ort, im cigcntt. unb 
mteigentl. ©ittitc (anpaffen); fobanu bitrdjlanfcit, jttvitefI eg cm To 
measure grain; to measure distances, by the yard. To measure 
one’s strength. Measure your desires by your fortunes. And there¬ 
fore haste away, For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 
to mete meffen, in bev gcpobeitcn ©pradjc unb itt bev $ibcl, bcf. figiirL With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. Their 
memory shall as a measure live, by which bis grace must mete the 
loves of others. 

[to measure, mesurer, fat. mensura (metiri); to mete, tat. metiri.] 


366. SBJilb. 

mild mt(b, mas lieMid) unb angenefjut auf bie ©tune wirft, nic^t 
raid; not harsh or sharp, nidjt fd;arf not acrid or strong, 
uidjt ffreng not stern or severe; im eigeutt. unb uneigentl. 
©inne. A mild air, suu, temperature, light; a mild liquor, 
fruit; a mild look, aspect, expression, accent, disposition; 
mild manners. He is a mild master, $n 3 ufammenfe( 5 uugen: 
mild — flavoured, hearted, looking, spoken, spirited, etc. 
soft fauft, sort, meidj, ntilb im ©egeitf. ju hard unb harsh, 311 
energetic unb resisting, mirft berufpgenb (f>efd;tnid;tigenb) unb 
iff tneniger ftarf als mild; «f§ Gfjaraftereigenfdjaft: fd;mad;, 
me id) (id;, lneitnfd;. Soft silk, wood, beds, peaches; soft 
air, light, sunshine, hues, tints; the soft features of the 
landscape; soft poetry, music, voice. Soft words are hard 
arguments; hurt not the mouth (Prov.). An idle and soft 
course of life is the source of criminal pleasures. One king 
is too soft and easy, another too fiery, 
gentle (nornefpn) fanft, mifbe, uidjt rauf) notrough; non ijkrfonen: 
fanft, rufjig, gelaffeu ifjrem 2 Befen uadj, not rude, not savage; 
non Sieren: jaljm, fromm. A gentle person, look, force, 
breeze, air, accent, voice; gentle words, hints, remon¬ 
strances, reproofs, punishments. She opened the door 
gently. A man of kind, gentle nature. She is as gentle 
as a lamb. The sheep is a gentle animal. 
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meek fanftmutig, milb, mu' corn temperament «nb bent (S^arafter; 
ofter iin »erdd;tlid;en ©time; tit ber biblifd;ett ©pradfe: be= 
m ft tig. How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies, 
What softness in its melancholy face. Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth, ^tt 8 u f ammci * ! 
fe&uitgen: meek- eyed, looking, spirited, (fiefje ®entut.) 

@beufo bie ©nbftantine mildness, softness, gentleness, 
meekness. 

[mild, ttfjb. tittlb; soft, ltljb. fanft uub fadjt; gentle, frj. gentil, fat. 
gentilis; meek, aftcngf. meke.J 


367. SDlifdjcn, fitf) citimifdjen; fDiifrfjung. 

to mix (tranf. tmb intranf.) mifdjen, »ermifd;en, oermengeit, fid; 
imfdjen, mit ober oI;tte 9Jiidfid;t auf 3ufainmenget;drige3, f° 
baf) bie einjeliteit 23eftanbteile tl;re ©igentumtidjfeit 
beibet;atten ober oerlieren, bef. in p(;t;fifd;ev 23ejie(;uug; 
and; non ^erfonen; feltenev figiirl., bas tnnfaffenbfte 2Bort. 
Things may mix or be mixed in almost any proportion. 
To mix different kinds of seed, wines, wine with water. 
Individuals mix in a crowd, with the multitude so as to be 
lost. A mixed assembly. Extreme beauty mixed with 
melancholy. You mix your sadness with some fear. 

to mingle (traitf. nnb intranf.) tuengen, mifd;en, fid; mifdjeit, fo 
bafi bie £eite nod; erfeitn&ar fiub ober il;rc (Sigetu 
tumlid;feit beibefjalten, bef. in pl;i;fifd;er 23ejief;uttg; aud^ 
oon Sperfonen unb figitvf. Things mingled with others are 
comparatively few, or a minority. Fire mingled with the 
hail. Amid the mingled mass of fish and fowl. The 
mingling notes came softened from below. The best of 
us appear contented with a mingled, imperfect virtue. 
Persons mingle in the dance. A strain of solemn music 
mingled with the roar of the cannon. Disasters mingled 
with triumphs. 

to blend (tranf. unb intranf.) mifd;en, tiermifdjeit, fid; oerinifdjen, 
non (©etranfen) fjavbeu, £6tten, ©eritdjen, auf „uu»oIlfom= 
utenc, jcbod; t;armonifd;e" 2Beife; aud; oon ifkrfonen (it;reit 
(Sigenfdjaften); bef. iin uneigentt. ©time oon abftrafteu 23e= 
griffen: (fid;) uermifdjen, (fid;) oereiuigen, oerbinben. To blend 
spirits. . . . The choir did oft their mingling vespers 
blend. Dark blue blends harmoniously with gold. The 
different orders of society seem to approach more freely, to 
be more disposed to blend and operate favourably upon 
each other. The history of Ireland is blended with that 
of England. The Danish and Saxon tongues were blended 
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together. The features and population of one country (in 
Europe) blend almost imperceptibly with those of another. 
Events and circumstances are blended together in a 
narrative. 

to shuffle mifdjcit, non Spiclfculcit. 

to meddle* intermeddle (with, fcltcucr in) fid) unbent fen in bic 5(ngcs 
legcnfycitcn nnbever mtfdjen. He that will meddle with all things, may 
go shoe the goslings. Meddlers are the devil’s body-lice; they fetch 
blood from those that feed them (Proverbs), 
to interfere fid) oppofttionett ill ettu. mtfdjcu, fid) ind 9JiittcI fcf)lagen. To 
interfere with party disputes, in arrangements, 
mixture bic fyarmonifdjc ober md)armontfd)c 'DJtifdjnng, ba$ ciHgcincine 38ort 
tin cigattl. ttitb uncigcnU. ©inne. A mixture of flower and water, of 
good and evil. 

medley bciADdfdpnafd), ba$ ©emengfef, ba3 Sltferlci; aud) ftgtirL A medley 
of fruits and flowers. This medley of philosophy and war. 
miscellany ba3 ©entifd), bef. in Iitterarifd)cr 33c$icl)img. A miscellany has 
the diversity without the incongruity of medley. (fid)c Dcrmcngcu.) 
[to mix, agf. miscan, u()b. imfdjcn, tat. miscere; to mingle, agf, 
mengan, nt)b. mengen; to blend, agf. blendan, nt)b. blcnbcn; to 
shuffle, ubb. fdpiffcln, fd)itfcht? to meddle, Dcnu. mit middle, nf)b. 
bcrsinittcln, frj. meler; to interfere, tat. inter n. ferire.] 


368. ©lipraiupn. 

to abuse mij3brtuu§en = auf unredjtmafiige, unerlaubte 2Beifc 
gebrandjen, amoenben. To abuse is always intentional; it 
deserves, however, to be remarked that in the case of abus¬ 
ing one’s own powers, this may be from imprudence, or 
even from generosity. Abused patience turns to fury (Prov.). 
To abuse one’s rights or privileges, words. Liberty may 
be endangered by the abuses of liberty, as well as by the 
abuses of power. Superstition is the abuse of religion, 
to misuse miprattdjen = uerfetyrt, fatfd), unrid)tig gebraudjen, 
amuenben; jttmeilen aud) in bent ©inne non abuse. To mis¬ 
use may be the consequence of inexperience. Money is 
misused when it is spent in excess and debauchery. Upon 
whose dead corpse there was such misuse Such beastly, 
shameless transformation . . . done, 
to make an ill use of something cincn fd)led)tcn ©ebrand) Don cttoaS 
ntadjen. 

©benfo abuse, misuse SRifjbraud). 

[abuse, f 1 * 3 . abuser, fat. abuti; misuse, mis u. use, fr^. user, fat. uti.] 


369. Mikii. 

pity 3J?itleib, ba§ ber ©tarfe, ber ^bfjergeftedte mit ben Setben be§ 
©djroadjen, be<3 ©eringen §at, ein ©efitp, ba§ juraetten an 33er= 
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adfjtung grengt, auesfjatD e§ ber ©totje ctls eine ©ntiuurbigung 
anfietjt “an object of pity” jit feiit; ba§ Grbarmen. God 
takes pity on us as entire dependants on him, he shows 
his pity by relieving our wants. And last, and worst to 
spirit proud, Had borne the pity of the crowd. The martyr 
or the dying hero are not objects of pity. Pity cureth 
envy (Prov.). Constant complaints never get pity (Prov.). 
compassion 3Jlitteib at§ -Dlitgefitj)!, -DJitempfinbeu, ba§ matt fur 
jemanb im Ijarten uitb tmuetmetbltcljen -Ikifsgefdjicf ober Uitgliitf 
Ijat. Womanly ingenuity set to work by womanly compas¬ 
sion. We may feel compassion for a superior or inferior 
likewise. His fate compassion in the victor bred; Stern 
as he was, he yet rever’d the dead. To raise any one’s 
compassion. Oughtest thou not to have had compas¬ 
sion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee? 

(Sbenfo to pity bemitleiben, bebnnevn; to compassionate 
3Uitleib Ijnbeit ober fiiljlen. 

[pity, frj. pitie, fat. pietas; compassion, frj. beSgi., fpit. compati, 
compassus.] 

370 . mute. 

middle bnon ben gtrei aitfjerften ©itben bet’ Sdn'ge ober 23reite, 
Xtefe ober £>of;e nadj gleidjmeit ©ntfernte; and) figtirl. When 
he had reached the middle of the stream, he was carried 
away by the force of the current, and drowned. He was 
standing in the middle of the street. A middle station 
of life. There is a middle in every thing, 
midst bas von alien £ei(eit be3 llntfanges gfeidnoeit ©ntfernte, ber 
SMittetpunft (nidjt im ftreug mat(jematifd)eit ©iitne); and; figiirt. 
The midst of a garden, of a field, of a pond. In the 
midst of one’s friends. In the midst of the play, of the 
battle. He was thankful in the midst of his afflictions. 
In the midst of these imminent and appalling dangers. In 
the midst of my contemplations on that subject. (21(3 id; 
mid) fo red;t meiuen 23etrad)tuitgeit (jiitgegeben fjatte.) 

[middle, midst, itl)b. 23cittc.] 

371 . 

to communicate mitteilen, -ftadjridjt ober ^utibe non irgenb etma§ 
geben, ba§ tuts felbft ob. aubere betrifft; ba$ alfgemeine 3Bort. 
We communicate what has come to us generally. “He 
told me the fact. I now communicate it to you.” The 
loss of the ship was communicated to the owner at once. 
I communicated with him by post (oerfeljren). Communi¬ 
cations of the utmost importance. 
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to impart (cineii 2lnteil geben) mitteilen, ioa3 un$ nalje beriifjrt, 
briicft cine 2lrt 23crtrauen$fad)c au$; and) non (Sadjen. We 
impart, what we regarded as peculiarly our own. Well 
may he then to you his cares impart. To impart one’s 
hopes, designs, feelings, sentiments to a person. The sun 
imparts warmth. 

[to communicate, fr$. communiquer, tat. communicare; to impart, 
tat. impartire (impertire).] 


372. SJobc. 

fashion -Diobe iiu allgemeinen. A fashion is a custom temporarily 
established, and refers commonly to matters of social usage, 
as style of dress. The fashion of the age is to call every 
thing into question. To dress, dance, sing, ride in fashion. 
Public meetings, harangues . . . had not yet come into 
fashion (1685). It is the fashion, (fielje oonteljm.) 
mode ftellt „bie Ijerrfdjenbe 2lrl tmb SBeife aU wanbelbare Sitte, 
leid;t nut etnrns oeradjtlidjer Sfnfdjammg" bar, bie -SJobe, 
2)i obe fad;e. If faith itself has different dresses worn, What 
wonder modes in wit should take their turn! It may then 
(in the twentieth century) be the mode to assert that the 
increase of wealth and progress of science have benefited 
the few at the expense of the many. It is the mode 
(5D?obe[ad)e). 

[fashion, fvg. fa^on, lat. factio; mode, fr^. be§gl,, fat. modus,] 


373. SJJiibigfcit. 

fatigue grmiibitng, 2Jiubigfeit aU SKefultat eiuer normaten imb 
georbneten forperlidjen ober geiftigen STjdtigfeit ober 2lm 
ftrengung; bie Strapaje. To suffer, to experience fatigue. 
To dread the fatigue of conversation. One of the amuse¬ 
ments of idleness is reading without the fatigue of close 
attention. To endure fatigues, 
weariness ©rmtibnng, 9)Iubigfeit als Dtefuttat fortgefefeter forper* 
lidjer ober geiftiger Slrbeit, ioeld;e Ueberbruj 3 jur golge f)at 
(oft in moralifdjer SSejieljung). Water-fowls supply the weari¬ 
ness of a long flight by taking water. For want of a process 
of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve the 
reader from weariness. Weariness of a war may demor¬ 
alize an army. The ox when weariest treads surest (Prov.). 
lassitude bie anljaltenbe -Kubigfeit, bie -Iftattigfeit, bie 9X6fpau= 
mtng bef. ber ^orperfrcifte burd; ubermdfpge SIrbeit ober anbere 
afynlidje llrfadjen. Lassitude is actual weakness, by relax- 
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ation of the physical powers. To remain in a state of 
enervate and speechless lassitude. To mistake lassitude 
for meditation. Symptoms of lassitude and disgust, 
(fielje ermuben.) 

[fatigue, fatigue, (at. fatigare; weariness, aflf. verig; lassitude, 
frj. lassitude, (at. lassitudo.] 


374. SRiinblidj. 

oral mimblid) im ©egenf. ju fdjrifttidj written, gebvucft printed, 
mirb bef. non u>td;tigen 9Ritteilungen angemenbet. Oral 
stands related to history, records, and tradition. Oral testi¬ 
mony, law. Before the invention of the arts of writing, 
carving, and painting, oral tradition must have been the 
only vehicle of historical knowledge. Oral instruction. 
Oral sanctity is mental impiety (Prov.). 
verbal mimblicf), mirb non gemoljnlicfjeu (cdltdglidjen) unb fitrjcn 
2J?ittei£ungen angemcnbet; fobann morttid; unb roortflaubenb. 
Verbal praises and acknowledgments . . . are but a piece 
of mockery and hypocritical compliment. Verbal contract, 
message, testimony. A verbal translation. Neglect the 
rules each verbal critic lays. 

[oral, fr^. bc£gL, (at. os, oris; verbal, fv$. bc3gl., fplt. verbalis.] 


375. mnvxm. 

morose grcimlid;, miirrifd;, nerbviefffid; unb fibellcumifdj, eine ©e? 
mflteflimimmg, weldje if;ren Sinffufj auf llntergebcne nicf;t ocr? 

unb fie “sullen” madjt, ift oft bie gotge ju fdjvoffer 33e? 
urteilung ber menfdjtidjen s Jintur. Moroseness is purely 
mental, and is wrong actively. If the master is morose, 
little wonder that the servant is sullen. His learning pro¬ 
duced not a morose self-complacency, but a lovely affability, 
and a desire to teach others the glad tidings of joy. A 
morose and affected taciturnity, 
sullen miirrifd), gvcimtidj, buffer nub unfreunblidj, niifmevgniigt, ift 
oft bie $otge non llnjufcieben^eit; im lueiteren ©inner eigen? 
finnig, [jalsftarrig; non ©adjen: finfter, bfiftev, fdjmerfatlig. 
Sullenness shows itself in the demeanour,, and is wrong 
passively. Suspicion, sullen ill-temper were on her fore¬ 
head. The husband, with his head bent forward on his 
breast, was musing heavily and sullenly. Yielding to a 
certain sullen doggeduess (©igenfiuu), which it seemed to 
he a part of his condition to struggle with, he argued for 
remaining (or to shun the house). A sullen region. If 
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even she was sullen and headstrong, she would scarcely 
refuse to listen to you. The sullen earth. The larger 
stream was placid, and even sullen, in its course, 
sulky fdjinollenb nturrifd;, trobig nutrnfd). Sullenness seems 
to be an habitual sulkiness, and sulkiness a temporary 
sullenness. To be in a sulky fit. “I don’t know what 
you have ever done to give me any pleasure,” said William, 
ihe husband of Mrs. Swidger, sulkily to his father. Chil¬ 
dren are sulky. 

surly finftcr unb inflrrifd), ncrbriefjlidj unb mfirrifd), fauertopfifdj, 
roer nidjt jum ©prcdjen aufgelegt iff nub bann auf eine an 
iljn geftettte $vage einc biffige Slutiuort gibt ober eine biffige 
(grobe) SBemerfung iiberljaupt madjt. A surly groom, dog. 
If a man be harsh or surly in his discourse ... it is a 
certain argument of his defect in charity. Mollify the Spartan 
surliness. To give a surly answer, reply; to make a 
surly observation. He had bid him go back in a surly 
tone. A surly boatsman, rough as seas and wind. There 
was nothing surly or severe in the whole scene. Even his 
surliness was a matter of mirth. 

2le()nlidj moroseuess, sullenness, sulkiness unb surliness bag 
miirrifdje 2Befen 2 c. 

[morose, frg. beggb, lat. morosus; sullen, tat. solus; sulky, to sulk, 
agf. seolcan = luerbcn; surly, ntyb. faitevlicfj.] 


376. SJluftcr, frolic. 

model bag SDtobetl, bef. fur ptaftifdje unb batitid)e 9ftufter 

alg 23orbiIb r alg bag befte feiner 3trt, ift im figt'irl. ©inne bag 
affgemeine unb umfaffenbfte 2Bort; fobann ber 2)1 a 6 ftab. A 
model in relief. The models of several ancient temples. 
A model of eloquence or virtue. To form a government 
on the model of the British or American constitution. A 
model of patriotism. He that despairs measures Providence 
by his own contracted model. 

pattern 9)?ufter gum 9?ad)aljmen im allgenteinen, bef. aber non ©tide* 
teien unb in ber £e£til = Snbuftrie; SO 1 ?after ob. patron beim 
$leibermad)en; 2)titfferftucf ob. 5)3robe non ©djuittmaren; SUZufter 
alg ®effin non geugen; in moralifdjer 33ejietntng uom ©e = 
famtauftreten beg 2)ienfd)eu angeroenbet: bag 2$orbtlb. The 
pattern of a machine; to make to pattern. A pattern¬ 
maker; answering the pattern; a pattern of cloth, of silk, 
of stuff. Book of patterns, pattern-card. Chintz ($attun) 
of a beautiful, elegant pattern. A man maybe a pattern 
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of honesty, without being a model citizen. She was for 
all an example, but for no one a pattern, 
specimen $probe, $probeftiicf (Shifter), ber bie bar* 

fteUenbe ©egenftanb, baju beftimmt, bie allgemeiiten Sierfmale 
einer ganjen Piaffe ob. ©atttmg non Sieren ob. ©adjen bar* 
guftelfeu; and) non ^perfoiten, jebod) uidjt bef. elegant, ba$ 6 j:em = 
plar; in moralt[djer 23ejiel)ung non einer einjelnen ^anblung 
bes 9JZenfd)cn gebraudjlid;: ba$ $eifpiel. A specimen of 
photography, of a man’s handwriting, of painting or com¬ 
position, of criticism. Several persons have exhibited spe¬ 
cimens of this art before multitudes of beholders. He was 
a melancholy specimen of the storyteller (Dickens). We 
saw a fine specimen of the bison. A specimen of sin¬ 
cerity. 

sample $probe (Shifter) ift berfelbe, non einem ©an,$en tneggenom- 
meue (getrennie) £eil, baju beftimmt, bie fpejicite 23efd)affem 
Ijeit bes ©anjen ju jeigen; bcf. bie $)3robe non Saturprobuften; 
figtirl. baS SBeifpiel. A cabinet of minerals consists of 
specimens; if a part be broken of one of these specimens, 
it is a sample of the mineral to which it belongs. A 
sample of corn, grain, wine, sugar, broad-cloth. I design 
this but for a sample of what I hope more fully to discuss, 
standard bn§ n lignite hi niicrfnnntc tmb al§ §ttd)tfd)iiuv bicneubc Shifter. 
A disposition to preserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my standard of a statesman, 
paragon ba§ Do 11 tom men c Shifter ob. $orbilb. A paragon of beauty, 
of eloquence, of honesty, of bravery, (fiefjc SBcifpicI.) 

[model, frj. modele, Ini. modulus; pattern, fvj. patron, lat. patronus; 
specimen, [ 1 * 3 . specimen, lat. specimen; sample, fi’ 3 . exemple, (at. 
exemplum; standard, itl)b. 0 ta»bnrtc, frj. etendard; paragon, frj. 
parangon.] 


377. SKacfjafjmcn. 

to imitate 1 . fid) bemiiljen, ciiten al$ -Dhifter ober 9J?obett bicuciibeu 
©egenftanb ebenfo gut ober beffer nadjjtibilben; 2 . fid; Sperfoneu, 
beren ^anblungen, 33enef;men k. 311 m Shifter nefjmen tmb fid) 
beftreben, iljiteu cifptlid) 511 toerbeu; and) im fd)limmeu ©inne. 
Art tries to imitate nature. To imitate a picture. The 
style of a printer, of an author may be imitated. Poetry 
and music have the power of imitating the manners of 
men. Despise wealth and imitate a god. Man not only 
imitates his fellow-creatures, but tries to copy nature in 
all her departments. The ape imitates to please himself, 
to copy 1 . eiu Original abfd;reiben, nad^eidpien, nadjbntcfen fo u>ie 
es ift; 2 . ^erfoneu nief>r aufeertidj tmb uuioillfurlid) uadj* 
aljmeit, gleid)fam nadfjfiffeu. Copy the first six stanzas of 


this poem. To copy from nature, from life. We copy 
instinctively the voices of our companions, their accents, 
and their modes of pronunciation. A drunkard, vomiting up 
at night the wine of the day, and stupified by the head-ache 
all the next, is, doubtless, a fine model to copy from. In 
moral and secondary applications, to copy the conduct of 
another is no more than to imitate his doings. 

to counterfeit au§ 6ofet 916fid)t ober au3 S3etrug nacfyaljmen. 
The knave counterfeits well. To counterfeit the person, 
the character, the voice, or the handwriting of any one for 
whom we would wish to pass. To counterfeit money 
falfd)e§ ©elb mftnjen. 

to mimic an8 fturstreil, 3 ttm $crgtiitgeit §aubluugeii, SSorte, ©cbcrbeit 2c. 
p off cut) aft nad)mad)cn, tn3 £dd)erfid)c 3 icl)en. Both Swift and Voltaire 
have been successfully mimicked, but no man has yet been able to 
mimic Addison. 

to ape nadjdffen. None but fools ape the rich. He apes the manners of 
a Lord. 

[to imitate, frj. imiter, fat. imitari; to copy, fr£. copier, fat. copia; 
to counterfeit, frg. contrefaire, fat. contra u. facere; to mimic, fat. 
mimicus; to ape, nf)b. affen.] 


378. SRaiparftfjaft. 

neighbourhood 1 . ber (bie ^pia^e) in ber nad^ften 9Zdf)e; 

2. ^pcrfonen, bie in ber nddjfien 9Zdl)e inoljiten; aud) figitrt. 
The streets immediately adjoining a square are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that square. The houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Drury-lane Theatre. The fire alarmed all the 
neighbourhood. Everyone in the neighbourhood wel¬ 
comed him. The neighbourhood of death, of destruction, 
vicinity bie entferntere 9?ad)6arfd)aft non Spidfcen. The streets 
a little farther removed (from a square) are in the vicinity 
of that square. In the country, gentlemen’s seats are often 
in the vicinity of a town or village. To live in the vicinity 
of a manufactory; to be in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
[neighbourhood, nt)b. 9?ad)f>ar; vicinity, frj. vicinite, fat. vicinitas.] 


379. 9ia^0c6ctL 

to yield itadjgebeu = aiiffjoren SBiberftanb ju leiften; bem 2BiHen, 
bem dufeern ©rude, ber ©emalt 2 c. jemanbes roeid;en. To yield 
to the entreaties, to the request, to the superior judgment 
of a person; to yield to the current of opinion, to custom. 
The more numerous party has been compelled to yield to 
the more violent and seditious. 

©refer, engl. ©pnonpmff. 
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to give way nndjgeben = ftatt finben laffen, jugeben, bafc etio. ge= 
fdjieljt, ift fdpoadjer at§ to yield; fobanrt nidjt ftanbfjalten, 
einbredjeit, einftiirjen. The wisest will give way. The ground 
gave way. The scaffolding gave way, and several men 
were crushed. The wheels or axletree gave way (fieEje bei= 
ftimmen to comply with u. untenuerfen to submit). 

[to yield, ttl)b. »er=gelten; to give, nf)b. geben, way, nf)b. 33eg.] 

380. 91(td)fommcii, SJladjfmnmenfdjaft. 

descendant 9iad)foirtine mannlidjen ober roeiblidjeit ©ef<btedjt5, ba§ 
allgenteine SBort. The defection of our first parents , '"‘ 1 their 
descendants. •" ' ^ . 

offspring ber ©prowling, ul§ Soffectioum bie 9tadjfommen, Shnber 
(meljr mit 33eriidfidjtiguug ber ptjpfifdien @igenfd)aften ber* 
felbeit). He is the only offspring of his parents, of low 
parents. A numerous and healthy offspring, 
issue (21ti§gaitg) Skadjfommeu al§ genealogifdje SBejetdpumg ttad) betn 
£obe ernes 2)lanne§, bie £eibe§erben. A man is said to die 
with or without issue, with male or female issue, 
posterity bie Dtadjfominenfdjnft, bie Diadjfommett int allgemeitten; bie 
9f a ditoe It. The whole human race are said to be the de¬ 
scendants or posterity of Adam and Eve. A man has a 
numerous posterity. A genius that posterity will never 
forget. 

progeny bie Slbftammuug, baS ©efdjledjt; bie 9tad)fommeHfdjaft al§ 
$inb ober £inber ober aud) ats 92ad)fommett, 2Ibf6mmlinge in 
jioeiter, britter ic. Sinie ober inbireft (metjr mit S3erii<ffi<^»tigung 
ber moratifchen (Sigeufdjaften); non Siereu: bie 33rut, ber 
©tamin. The progeny (of a Belgian schoolmistress and 
a French schoolmaster) will doubtless be a strange hybrid 
race. The degenerate progeny of noble ancestors. Sir John 
Fenwich pronounced that the meanest hack ever imported 
from Tangier would produce a finer progeny than could be 
expected from the best sire of our native breed (of horses). 

[descendant, fvj. bc§gf., lat. descendens; offspring, off, nf)b. ab, 
spring, tifjb. fpringcn; issue, ficlje Subc; posterity, frj. posterity, 
Int. posteritas; progeny, frj. progenie, Int. progenies.] 

881. SJlodjridji. 

news bie 9teuigteit, 9tad)ridjt jeber Slrt, bie erumrtet ober uuernmrtet, 
gut ober fddedit, non grofietn ober geringem Sutereffe fiir un§ 
ift. In time of war the public are eager after news. Mon¬ 
mouth would have been in Wales long before the news of 
his defeat was known there. The news of his death reached 
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us in France. Evil news rides fast, while bad news baits 
(einfefjren) (Prov.). Awaiting your news we remain . . . 
tidings Siadjridjten, werbeit von eitier beftimmten (Seite Ijer er* 
inartct mib intereffieren un§ immcr perfoitlidj: „angftltdj er* 
nmrtete Siadjridjteu"; tidings fommt fjaufiger in SSerbiubung 
mit good aU mit bad ober evil nor; bie geituug. The bearer 
of good tidings spared neither whip nor spur, and arrived 
at Nottingham on a gallop. His parents received tidings 
of his seizure, but beyond that they could learn nothing. 
We receive tidings of our friends in their absence, 
intelligence (@iufid)t) ein formeUerer SSfasbrud, bejeidjnet mefjr eine 
• v,*jt;*eHer 9iad^rid^t ober SOZttteitung, bie bas allgemeine 
^ntereffe beriifjrt; bie £unbe. Never shall I forget the sin¬ 
gular, the stunning sensation which the intelligence (of 
the death of Byron) produced. Intelligence is given in 
the public prints of all that passes worthy of notice. I am 
Sony to give you such bad intelligence. To get, to 
receive intelligence. A joyful intelligence, 
information SBenadjricfjtigung, bcf. bie fiber ivgcub cttna§ crteiltc 9lu$funft. 
We give you the informations relative to the several articles you 
had made an inquiry about. Information is just received by the 
telegraph. To take information, 
advice Shinbe, Sfcadjridjt, 23crid)t, bef. im fanfmaniufdjen ©tile: ber 

Advices concerning the state of our market. You shall have full ad¬ 
vices by our next. Letter of advice (fiel)C benad)rid)tigcn to inform 
it. to advise). 

notice untni§, Sunbe, -itfacfpidjt, bie attf bcliebigc Seifc gegeben mirb: 
ltuinblid) ober fdjriftlid), fbrmlid) ober bertraulid) ic. Magistrates or 
officers give notice of such things as it concerns the public to know 
and to observe. I request you to send me by return of post notice 
about the execution of my order (fiet)C 23eridjt). 

[news, new, nl)b. ncu; tidings, nf)b. Qahutg; intelligence, fiy be^gf., 
fat. intelligentia; information, fr§. bc§gl., fcit. informatio; advice, 
ficf)e 9tat; notice, ficlje bcmerfeit.] 

382. 9ladjtciJ, <St(jabcu. 

disadvantage ^iacEjteif, ba§ Ungunftige, 9tadjteilige (eiuec &age, eine3 
3uftonbe§); ©egeitf. advantage; ba§ aHgemeine SBort. To sell 
goods to disadvantage, to be in the disadvantage. 
They would throw a construction on his conduct to his 
disadvantage before the public. The darkness of the 
night was a disadvantage to our operations, 
prejudice 9?ad)teU, bet bcf. burcf) SBorurteil, burdj uorgefajjte 2Hei= 
ttuitg fjeroorgevufeu roirb, nur non i)3erfonen unb iljren 2lns 
gelegenfjetten; bie Seeintracijtigung. It was done to the 
prejudice of his honour. How plain this abuse is, and 
what prejudice it does to the understanding of the Sacred 

17* 
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Scriptures. I have done nothing prejudicial to the state 
and Kingdom of Scotland. To prejudice the cause of a 
person. 

detriment 2 lbbrucfj a(§ SBerringerung bes 3Serte$ non ©adjeit, aU 
©djmalertmg bet 3^ed)te non ^erfoiteu: bie ©iitbufce, ber 9tadj= 
teil, ©djaben. Detriments to property, religion, morals. 
A property used in detriment of a community. The want 
of prudence is always a great detriment to the prosperity 
of a family. Prejudices which are detrimental to our 
country. 

injury ©djaben, bem eine Ungeredjtigfeit, ein Unredjt jit ©ntttbe 
liegt (menu er burd) ^erfotieit augeridjtet mirb); audj non ©arisen 
ttnb abftraften 33egriffen, ift umfaffenber at§ damage. We may 
bring harm or evil upon others without intending it. But 
injury implies intention, and awakens a sense of injustice 
and indignation when it is done. — To do injury to a man's 
person or his character, to the cause of religion or of pro¬ 
gress. Many times we do injury to a cause by dwelling 
upon trifling arguments. Slander is an injury to reputation. 
The injury done to a tree by a storm. His intemperance 
was injurious as well to his health as to his reputation. 

damage ber unmitt elbare ©djaben, ber etner iperfon (ttjrem ©tgeiu 
turn, 9ittf 2 c.) burd) eine anbere jugefugt mirb; fobann bie 33e = 
fdjabigttng, raeld)e ©adjeti bur<§ ben 3 ufalbie ©[entente 
erteiben. To the utmost of our ability, we ought to repair 
any damage we have done. The damage done to crops 
by a storm. A building, a vessel, merchandise suffer a 
damage. The English fleet had been much damaged by 
the engagement in Solbay. 

nuisance (33efd)merltd)feit) ber bef. bie ©efamtljeit aitgeljenbe 9Zad)* 
tei( / ©djaben. It is a remarkable fact that, while the lighter 
literature of England was thus becoming a nuisance and 
a national disgrace, the English genius was effecting in 
science a revolution ... He (the liar) is accounted a pest 
and a nuisance. 

mischief ber 9)?ifjs, Ucbclftanb, bev Unfug, ba$ llnfjcU; jobaun ber an frembem 
(Sigctitum nu§ Unadjtfcmtfeit, 9iad)ldffigfcit, 2HiitmiHcn, jmucilcu auS 23o$s 
fjeit angcridjtctc ©djaben. A little neglect may often breed great 
mischief. Mischiefs come by the pound and go away by the ounce 
(Prov.). Mischief is done to a tree when its branches are violently 
broken off or its roots laid bare. Why boastest thou thyself in mischief? 
Thy tongue deviseth mischief (Ps. 52. 2 n. 8). 

harm ©djaben, Wadjteil, faun abfidjtlid) ober imabfidjtfldj fein, ift unbeqiicm 
nub laftig, renirfadjt ftcinerc SBcrluftc, rcrljiiibevt ba3 ©ebciljett, Sort* 
fonimcit Don ©adieu. The head and feet keep warm, the rest will take 
no harm (Prov.). The cold did much harm to the trees. 
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?(el)ii[id) bie 2lbjefti»e disadvantageous, prejudicial, 
detrimental, injurious, (damageable feltener) mischiev¬ 
ous uadjteilig, fdjabtid); tmb bie i&erbeu to prejudice, to 
injure, to damage beeiutvadjtigeu, 2l6brud) ttjim, ©d;abeu 
uenirjacfjen, fdjabeit. 

[disadvantage, fvj. desavantage, lat. dis, ab tt. ante; prejudice, fvft. 
prejudice, lat. praejudicinm; detriment, fry detriment, lat. detri- 
mentum; injury, frj. injure, lat. injuria; damage, fry dommage, tat. 
damnum; nuisance, fr$. nuire, tat. nocere; mischief, fry mechef, 
tat. caput; harm, itljb. §anu.] 

383. 3taf)e. 

near tialje = u?euig entfernt / oom Dtaume nub non her 3 e ^/ ift 
Slbjeftio, Slbnevb uitb ^Srdpofition; figiirl. itat)e (nerroanbt), nat)e 
fteljenb; fparfnm, farg. The house is uear. A near way. 
The nearest road. Far and near. Near at hand. A 
person near death. Near the town. Near is my shirt, 
but nearer is my skin (Prov.). Near of kin. I am thy 
near kinsman. A near friend, relation. A near and hard 
chapman. 

nigh ualje = toenig entfernt, bef. oom Staume, feltener jefct non 
ber $tit, ift Slbjeftio unb $)3rapofition. Nigh at hand. Far 
and nigh; to draw nigh. Summer is nigh. 3uu>eUen figiirl. 
A nigh kinsman (met fjaufiger roirb near augeroeubet). 

close gait} itatje, bidjt be i, bejei^net emeu Cteineren 3wifdjeu= 
rattm als near unb nigh; and; non ber 3eit; figiirl. fnauferig, 
ift Stbjeftio (2lbnerb). Houses are close to each other, when 
they almost touch. Close to the ground. He came close 
behind. Close sits my shirt, but closer my skin (Prov.). 
The Tower stands close by the river. Close upon this 
series of triumphs came a series of disasters. A close, 
hard man. Close-fisted. 

[near, uf)b. ualjer; nigh, nl)b. ital); close, fr}. clos, lat. claudere.] 

384. SJtatiirlid). 

natural, naturally (adv.) naturlid;, ber Dtatur gemafj ober afpilidj, 
in ber -Jtatur begrunbet; fobaun nid)t ffmftlidj ober gefiinftelt, 
ni$t gefucfjt, nid)t gejmungen. With strong natural sense, 
and rare force of will. The natural growth of animals or 
plants. Natural appearance, colour, beauty. Natural 
eloquence is opposed to that which is studied or artificial. 
It is quite natural you should do it. There is no place 
where wheat naturally grows. The consequence naturally 
follows. 
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naive naturlid), naio, briicft bie angeboreite ©infadffteit, bie finblidje 
Unbefangenfjeit (UuDerfiedtfjeit), ben Ijodfjften ©rab ber 3?atur= 
lid^feit ait§. She is a naive little thing. He made a very 
naive remark. 

of course natiirlid) in bem ©inne non: unftreitig, roie e§ fid) non 
felbft uerfteljt, felbftoerftiinblid), felbftrebenb, of)ne groeifel; ift 
eine abnerbiale diebenSart. Did you hit him hack? of course 
I did. Of course you can easily understand, that . . . 
Whenever the main army made any movements, he had, of 
course, accompanied it. These are words of course = 
gerobfjnlidje, leere 9ieben3arten. 

[natural, frj. naturel, lot. naturalis; naive, | Vj. naif, lot. nativus; 
course, fr,;. cours, lot. cursue.] 

385. SJlfM. 

mist 91ebet i'tberfiaupt al§ fidjtbarer, in ber Suft ober nalje ber @rb= 
oberffad;e fdjroebenber unb bie Slusfidjt oerbunfelnber 2Baffer= 
bunft; aud) figitrl. A mist is a multitude of small, but 
solid, globules, which therefore descend. A dense mist. 
A misty morning may have a fine day (Prov.). To cast a 
mist before one’s eye, before one’s sense. To go away in 
a mist. 

fog ber bide, bid)te 9tebel; bie ©taufe ober dlaudjroolfe; and) 
figiirt. The general cause of Fogs is the upper region of the 
atmosphere being colder than the lower, and thus checking 
the ascent of the aqueous vapour, and keeping it near the 
surface of the earth. We have lately had such stupid mists, 
fogs, and perpetual density. A drizzling yellow fog. The 
winter-fogs of London are indeed awful. To sit in the 
midst of eternal fog and stench (of coffee-rooms). 

haze teidfter, banner, ineift mtr fel;r loeitig $eud)tig?eit entljalten= 
ber unb raud)artiger Sftebel; and) figitrl. The silvery haze 
of summer. Coleridge shadows his poetic forms in a mist; 
but it is no ordinary dreary fog that envelops them, but a 
golden haze, like that caused by the sunlight falling on rain, 
[mist, cigf. mist; fog, ban. sneefog? haze V] 

386. SRcijiung, gnng; flcncigt. 

disposition (Slnorbnung) bie auS ber Stumming bes ©emiites unb 
©eiftes l)eroorgel)enbe dleigung, ©eneigtljeit, bie natiirlidje 
2lnlage, fyiiljigfeit, ift metjr paffib. Disposition to always 
do one’s duty. We speak of the disposition of a person 
to undertake a particular work. Every commission of sin 
imprints upon the soul a further disposition and proneness 
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to sin. A disposition to wickedness. Private life ... is 
yet in general pure and disposed to virtue. A disposition 
in plants to grow in a direction upwards, 
inclination SReigung aU ©trc&en beg SBillens, enter ^erfon ober 
©adje ben SBorjufl nor eiiter auberit ju geben; im guteu uttb 
itn fdjlimmen Sintte; bie §inuciguug, bie £uft, ift mef;r attib. 
Our inclinations are variable. It is our duty to suppress 
the first risings of any inclination to extravagance, intem¬ 
perance, or any irregularity. Men have a natural inclination 
to pleasure. An inclination for music, for painting. Par¬ 
tiality is properly the understanding’s judging according to 
the inclination of the will. Marriage of inclination, 
propensity ber ^gaug, bie fyerrfdjettbe •Jteigung, bie nid)t ernmgt 
uttb uberlegt, foubern fid) gefjeu (apt, meift non ben nteberen 
83egierbeit itt pl)pfifd)et uttb motalifdjer 33ejief)itug. A strong 
natural propensity to vice and impiety. Sensual propen¬ 
sities. A propensity to drinking. The most frightful of 
the forms which his disease took, was a propensity to 
utter blasphemy. This rambling propensity strengthened 
with my years. 

proneness (ber guftcmb, itt roetdjem man oorwartiS geneigt ift ober 
mit betn ©efidjte auf ber (Srbe liegt) toirb beinafye immer im 
ungunftigen ©inne angetoenbet: bie ©eneigtfjeit, SRetgung, 
ber ^ang. Proneness to evil is inherent in our nature 
which we derive from our first parents. Proneness to self¬ 
gratification, to self-justification. He was prone to take 
everything by the wrong end Malice, prone the virtuous 
to defame. Prone to self-indulgence, to false conjecture, 
bent (ftrfimtmutg, 23iegung) bie ftarf auSgepragte SReigung. In¬ 
clination is a faint kind of bent. He has a bent for that 
study. Everybody whose genius has a topographical bent. 
The whole bent of his character was toward evil practices. 
To follow the bent of one’s mind. To bend one’s self, the 
will, or the mind to or upon something = fid) auf etm. legen, 
erpid)t fein 2 c. (fiet)e Stidjtung bent). 

turn 9?eigung af§ unfcfjufinge SSorfiebe, ber gug, ben man fur etmag fyat, bag 
bem Gtefdpnacfe eutjpricfjt; bie entftetjenbc 9ieigitng. To have a turn for 
drawing, for music. To indulge the turn of one’s mind. 

9fef)nlid) bie 9(bjeftine disposed, inclined, propense, 
prone geneigt. 

apt non SRcrtur aus geeignet unb teid)t geneigt, 6einaf)e: getoofjiu 
()eitgma£ig aufgelegt. Men are apt to slander others. 
Children and careless people are most apt to make mistakes. 
Men are apt to indulge themselves in whims. How apt the 
poor are to be proud. 
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[disposition, fr^ bcSgl., tat. disposition inclination, [ 15 . be§gl., tat. 
inclination propensity, frg. propension, tat. propensus; proneness, 
tat. pronusn bent, nt)b. binbcn; turn, frj. tourner, tat. tornare; apt, 
ttefjc geeignct.] 


387. SRenttctt. 

to name nennen = einett Stamen (SBctnamen) geben; beim roirHidjen 
Stamen nennen; felten ernennen. She named the child 
Ichabod. Our eldest son was named George, after his uncle. 
Of them he chose twelve, whom also he named apostles. 
There was a king of Judea, named Herod, improperly called 
the Great. Those whom the fables name of monstrous size. 
Whom late you have named for consul, 
to call nennen, benennen, fjeiben, eine Senennung beilegen. Harold, 
called Harefoot. This king (Henry I.) was called Beauclerk. 
Peter, commonly called the Hermit. I insisted upon her 
being called Olivia. And God called the light day, and 
the darkness he called night. What do you call that? 
to denominate benemtcn = cine uneigentlidje SBenemttmg beilegen; faint!. 
SScrben non Sperfonen unb 6ad)eu. Nero was denominated a tyrant. 
Those passions .. denominated selfish (fiefjc 93ciname it. ernennen). 
[to name, nf)b. nennen, lat. nominare; to call, mnnbartl. fallen = 
reben; to denominate, frj. denominer, lat. denominare.] 

388. SWeu. 

new nett, wa<s bi§f;er nod) nidjt ba mar, um§ eben erft gefiattet, 
unferer 33eoba<f)timg uuterbreitet irntrbe; neu, nidjt alt unb 
gebraudjt; neu, tua$ (regelmdfiig) wieberfeljrt; neu, non bet 
SebensfieEung (^erfunft); ©egenf. old. New grief awakens 
the old (Prov.). A new metal, system, theory, discovery, 
invention. New brooms sweep clean (Prov.). A new book, 
house, fashion. The new year follows the old. A new 
moon, day, month. A new edition is one more edition. A 
new instance of kindness. A new man. New lords, new 
laws (Prov.). 2lbuerbia( in 3u)ammenfefcuugen: new-born, 
modern neu, mobern, nmS bet neuerit 3eit angefjort, nod) beftefjt 
unb fcinen ©iuftujs ausiibt im ©egenf. ju ancient eljemalig. 
Modern history, taste, practice. Modern fashions are in 
vogue in the present day. Modern days, ages, times. 
Modern authors, civilization, improvements, 
novel bejeidpiet bets auffattenbe, uugebraudjlidje, 00 m grufjeren gatij 
oerfdjiebeite unb unerioartete Steue; ©egenf. known, familiar. 
What has never occurred before, or never in the same form, 
is novel. The novel affects our understanding, imagination, 
or taste. A novel style of writing is one which is exhibited 
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for the first time. A novel sight, novel theories, a novel 
and unheard-of innovation. Novelty — not newness —is the 
great charm in travelling. 

recent neu, neuertidj, ift ba^jenige, jn)ifd)en roetd&em unb bent gegem 
wcirtigen 9Iugen6lidf mtr eine (furje) ©panne oerfloffen ift: 
er ft entftanben (non beftefjenben unb nidjt mefjr beftefjenben 
SingcnV, jitngft, frif(oerfdpeben non fresh); ©egenf. anti¬ 
quated, primitive. Recent news, intelligence, experiments, 
events. Recent facts are fresh in our memory. The traces 
of recent war. Letters, discoveries of recent date. O’er 
recent meads the exultant streamlets fly. The recentness 
of news, of events; the recency of transactions, of a wound. 

©beufo newness, novelty, recentness, recency bie 
v ){euf)eit (grifdfje). 

[new, nf)b. itcu; modern, fry moderne, f p1 1. modernus; novel, fry 
nouveau, (at. novellus; recent, fry recent, (at. recens.] 


389. Mcugierig. 

curious (poller ©orge, ©orgfalt) after, for neugierig, mfebegierig 
nad) 2lu3funft unb llntenueifung atter 2lrt; aud) im ungiinfti^ 
gen ©tune. The next morning, some of the bolder and more 
curious undertook to reconnoitre. I am curious to know 
the whole story. It is a pity a gentleman so very curious 
after things that were elegant and beautiful should not have 
been as curious as to their origin, their uses, and their 
natural history. Curiosity is a fault most frequent among 
females. 

inquisitive about, after, of neugierig, iuer oft nad) loenig nndjtigen 
ober fiir ifpt bebeutungslofeit SDingen fragt. Persons inquisi¬ 
tive about news resort to this place. He is the most in¬ 
quisitive fellow I ever met with. The whole neighbour¬ 
hood grew inquisitive after my name and character. 3 Us 
ineilen im guten Sinne: A young, inquisitive, and sprightly 
genius. Inquisitiveness is most general among children. 

prying neugierig, roer au§ fna&enljafter ober nicbrigcr ©eufurtgSart bic gcljcL 
men 5(nge(egenf)eiten auberer au3forfcf)t: jubringlid), nafemeiS. To 
exhibit instances of a prying disposition, of a prying temper. To 
throw a prying glance on a person. The cold prying world. Women 
are so prying and censorious. 

©benfo curiosity unb inquisitiveness ‘JJeugierbe, 
be gierbe. 

[curious, fry curieux, (at. curiosus; inquisitive, fr^. inquisitif, (at. 
inquirere; prying, fry proie, (at. praeda? ober per u. eye?] 
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390. Widjtebefiotocniflcr. 

nevertheless, fr$. neanmoins, tat. mimquam eo minus = nid^tobefto^ 
loentgev, fcfjliefit SBerminberuug atis, b. £). bie Kraft ober 
Starfe ber angefiiijrten £t>affadje ober SJjatigfeit erfeibet feiueit 
2lbbrud; burd) ben mil nevertheless eingeteiteten 9Jad)fa£; 
nevertheless ift Konjunfttonalaboerb unb ftdrfer ate notwith¬ 
standing. Samuel came no more to see Saul; neverthe¬ 
less Samuel mourned for Saul. He has acted an unworthy 
part; nevertheless I will be a friend to him as far as I 
can. Churchill was a bad liver, and nevertheless a good 
citizen. He wouldn’t take it (a merry Christmas) from me, 
but may he have it, nevertheless, 
notwithstanding, frj. nonobstant ungeadjtet (trots, fdpoadjer ate 
in spite of); beffemmgeadjtet (tro^bem) fdjliefet emeu ©egeit? 
fa£ auS, b. f). ber mit notwithstanding eingeteitete 33egriff 
ober ©a£ ftefjt im ©egettfafee ju ber ©djtljeit (Unttnu 
ftojsIi(d)Ceit) ber angeftUjrten SJjatfadje ober ju bem metjr nega = 
tiocn £iubernte, ben paffioen ©$it)ierigfeiteu ber ^attblung 
im $auptfa£e; notwithstanding ift ^Srapofition unb Konjuitf; 
tionalaboerb. He is still rich notwithstanding his loss. 
I maintained my statement, notwithstanding his contra¬ 
diction. He did his duty notwithstanding = opposing 
circumstances had not the effect of preventing him from do¬ 
ing his duty. He did his duty nevertheless = circum¬ 
stances did not make him do less of his duty, did not 
diminish the activity with which he performed it. A person 
languishing under an ill habit of body may lose several 
ounces, notwithstanding it will weaken him for a time. 
Notwithstanding all I have said, he still persists in his 
own imprudent conduct. 

[nevertheless, never, ne n. ever, ficfjc innner; the, nfjb. ber; less, 
n^b. Io§; notwithstanding, not, nfjb. nirf)t; with, itf)b. mit; standing, 
nfjb. fteljen.] 

391. SJliebcrJagc. 

defeat 9?ieber(age iiberbaupt, bie ©djtappe, brutft $aitb(ung unb 
3uftanb aus; figiirl. bie aSereitehmg (non aSortjaben, 2Xbfic^ten, 
^$[dneu). Monmouth would have been in Wales long before 
the news of his defeat was known there. End Marlborough’s 
work, and finish the defeat. The defeat of Julian’s 
impious purpose to rebuild the temple. He succeeded in the 
complete defeat of the daugerous conspiracy. The defeat 
of a plan or design, (fiefje ba§ SBerb.) 
rout bie mit toUber $tud)t oerbinibeue 9iteber(age. The rebels 
stood bravely to their arms, and sold their lives dearly. 
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But the rout was in a few minutes complete. — The world 
agreed to ascribe the ignominous rout to Grey’s pusilla¬ 
nimity. The rout (at the battle of Pavia) now became 
universal, and resistance ceased in almost every part but 
where the king was in person. 

discomfiture ^tieberfage al§ §aiiMuug uitb ^uftanb; [icj. figiirl. He should 
not, at any rate, have a chance of exulting at her discomfiture, 
[defeat, defaite, (pit. defacere; rout, hd. rumpere; discomfiture, 
fr$. deconfiture, lat. dis u. conficere.] 


392. SJlicbrig, goring. 

low niebvig, nicfjt f)od) ober erljaben not high, elevated or lofty, 
im eigeutl. unb uueigentl. ©inne; ate gtjaraftereigenfdjaft briidft 
low eiite 2trt Ijoffitungslofet ©emeinljett (meanness) au<$; 
ba$ umfaffenbfte 2$ort. Low ground; a low fence; a man 
of low stature; a low valley; low water. A low price of 
corn; low wages. His courage is low; to be of low birth, 
extraction; low language. A low hedge is easily leaped 
over (Prov.). His low tastes and gross phrases (of the 
English esquire in 1685), would, in our time, be considered 
as indicating a nature and a breeding thoroughly plebeian. 
In that age the stand of morality was low. 

mean gentein (gembfjnHd)), geriitg, ber ^erfunft, bem ©tanbe unb 
bem 2Berte nad); mas menig ober feine SBeadjtung ober Seritcte 
fidjtigtmg oerbient; armfelig, erbarmlid), oerad)tlid), non $er* 
fonen (benen man SSeruntreuung, tlnreblicfyfeit, friedjettbe ©djmeP 
cfyetei, fd)tnu£ige ©parfamfeit 2 c. oormerfett fattn); ©egenf. 
costly, elegant; liberal, generous. A man of mean birth, 
origin. A young man of mean parentage, condition. He 
was sitting at the door of a mean house. They were not 
able to hire the meanest shelter. The dirty room was 
furnished with a mean bed and a single wooden chair. 
Mean men admire wealth, great men glory (Prov.). The mean 
man stoops in order to get, and sacrifices his dignity to his 
convenience. Shall men of talents, fit to rule mankind, 
Stoop to mean wiles, that would disgrace a fool? Can you 
(V. Hugo) talk of the cringing (fnedjtifdje £oflid)feit) of a 
courtier to his monarch, when you bow thus slavishly before 
the meanest of your mob? 

vile fdjledjt, gering, non ©adjeu; fobanu niebrtg, briieft bei $pers 
fonen bas moralifdj $eriid)tlicfjc auS, bas uuferit 2Biber* 
milieu, ©fel erregt; ©egenf. noble. The inhabitants account 
gold a vile thing. To be vile by nature. A vile agent 
of chikane. To gain a living by the trade of a sycophant 
or an informer is vile. 
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base niebrtg, niebertrad)tig, ift ftarfer als vile, britdt bas mo; 
ralifct) §eruntergcfommenc au$ unb erregt unfern 2lbfd)eu; 
©egenf. magnanimous, high-minded; fettener non Sadjen. 
Richard II. was spoiled by base flatterers. If you call a 
man ungrateful, you have called him everything that is 
base. He was the dupe of their base lies. He left behind 
him things noble and things base. Alloyed with baser 
metal. 

abject verm or fen, f et)r veriidjtlid), britdt bie fiujjcrfte (^emciufjcit au§ unb 
ift fotvofjl bie fyolge von geiftigeu Urfadjeit afe aud) ber gefeUfc^aftlidjen 
©tcflmtg, ber 58crl)dltniffe; ©egeuf. honourable, dignified. Abject 
melancholy, poverty, misery, superstition, uid)t abject vice. An apol¬ 
ogy, couched in the most abject terms. An abject slave. An 
abject class of minds which are superstitious without being religious. 

^lel)n(id) lowness, meanness, vileness, baseness 
(abjecteduess) bie 9Iiebrigfeit 2C. 

[low, nf)b. iicgen, legen; mean, nf)b. gc-mcin; vile, fvj. vil, lat. vilis; 
base, frj. bas, fplt. bassus; abject, jr^. beSgb, (at. abjectus.] 


393. 

still ftets, imrner, beficinbig, unatiSgefegt, nod), trnwcr nodj, bod) 
nodj, briicft neben ber ununterbrodjenen ^ortbaner, „of)ne einen 
beftimmten geitpunft angubeuten, bis ju u)e(d;em t>iefe fid) cr- 
ftrecft," oft einen ©egenfab auS. Dream after dream ensues; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, And 
still are disappointed. Is he still here? He is still rich 
notwithstanding his loss. Cromwell was a great general, 
and still a greater statesman. 

yet (jegt) nod), je^t nod), and) bis gu biefer 3eit nod), betont metjr 
ben ber burd) not genau beftimmt tuirb; still unb 

yet roeifen and) auf eine 23erme()nmg, eine Steigerung f)in. 
Oft fann still fur yet angeroenbet merben unb umgefe()rt. As 
yet bis je£t. There are still animals, which the zoological 
gardens have not yet been able to preserve. There are 
some persons yet living (still living), who will remember 
these circumstances but too well. A weapon ... of which 
the memory is yet (still) preserved . . . This furnishes us 
with yet one more reason. He now resolved to do what 
yet remained in bis power. 

[still, nfjb. ftitf; yet, agj. get, u()b. jc( 3 t.] 

394. SRiitifl Ijabcn; Slot. 

to lack etnms nid)t l)aben, entbel)ren, einer Sadje ermangeln, 2Jfan = 
gel leiben an, forooljl non fiberfluffigen SDingen als aud) oon 
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forfeit, bie jur jur .Sufricben^eit^ jam ©tilde ic. be<$ 

D?ea)d;en gereidjen. To lack luxury, virtue, religion, under¬ 
standing, intelligence, wisdom, contentment. Who not needs 
shall never lack a friend (Prov.). He lacked the neces¬ 
sary courage. The superfluities of life, wealth, estates, 
great power or influence, I lack. There was at that time 
no lack in the English Church of ministers distinguished 
by abilities and learning. 

to want braudjen, notig fjaben, oou Singeit, bie mirftid) notig fiitb, 
and) non foldjeu, bie man eutbeljren fann ober bie ber eine 
entbeljren faun, ber anbere jebod) uidjt; unperfontid;: e£ fefjtt 
an. The conveniences I am without, I want. The horses 
want some more straw. The poor people often have in 
winter not so much wood and coal as they want. Tender 
people want a fire when others would be glad not to have 
it. And what the conversation wanted in wit was made 
up in laughter, (fiefje feljlen.) 

to need (to be in, to have need of) loirflidjen -Dtangel, nnrffidje 
9?ot, bie bringenbe 2tbf)t(fe oerfangt, an etroas teibeu; etnm3 in 
Ijoljeni ©rabe notig fjaben. The necessaries which I am 
without, I need. He thought he needed cash more than 
criticism. John Bull will not take an advice or a lesson 
from anybody that previously gives him a hint that he 
needs it. Time alone was needed to insure the triumph 
of his views. Fair faces need no paint (Prov.). He that 
desires but little has no need of much. 

to be in necessity of ift eiit nod) fictrferer 33egrtff a(3 ber oorangetjeube: bie 
s )?ot ift oou langerer Waiter uttb loeniger Ieid)t af^uftetfeu. See that such 
as are in need and necessity have right. 

Gbenfo lack SKangef, bef. in 3ufammeufe§ungen. Lack- 
brain, wit, land. Want 3Raugel, SBebutfniS. Want is the 
mother of industry (Prov.). Need 9tot. Need makes the 
old wife trot. A friend in need is a friend indeed (Prov.). 
Necessity unerltibficfje Jfotwenbigfeit, auberfte -Rot uitb 
mut. Necessity has no law; dispenses with decorum; is 
the mother of invention (Prov). (fte(;e 2Irmut.) 

[to lack, nf)b. led; to want, altengl. wannt; to need, ut)b, 
necessity, fr§. necessity, lat. necessitas.] 

394. Rottoenbig, notig. 

necessary nm§ iiberfjaupt notroenbig, notig, bvingenb erfotberfid) 
ift; toaS fo fein mub, nic^t anbere feiit fann. Exercise is 
necessary to preserve the health of body; restraint is 
necessary to preserve that of the mind. It is necessary 
for all men once to die. Food is necessary for the sup- 
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port of life. A certain kind of temper is necessary to 
the quiet and pleasure of our minds, 
needful non ©adjen, bie einem jettweUigen, teitroeifen Sftanget (S3es 
biirfniffe) abfjetfen, eiiten roeitiger allgemeitten 3 ^edE forbertx aU 
necessary. Assistance is needful for one who has not suf¬ 
ficient resources in himself. Things needful for defence. 
It is needful for a young person to attend to the instruc¬ 
tions of his teacher, if he will improve, 
indispensable itnerlctfeltd), miumgaiiglid), id}lcdjterbing$ nottoenbig, tins 
cntbefjrlicf), ift ber ftarfftc 33egriff. One raay manage to do without 
what is needful, hut what is necessary is indispensable, and 
cannot be dispensed with or omitted. Rocks, mountains, and caverns 
. . . are of indispensable use and necessity, as well to the earth 
as to man. The protection of religion is indispensable to all 
governments. 

[necessary, fr§. necessaire, iat. necessarius; needful, nl)b. 9?ot, noil; 
indispensable, frj. bc§gl., Iat. dispendere.] 

395. SRur, bloft. 

only uur, altein, einjig aitf biefe obcr jeite 2 Irt unb 2 Betfe, 511 
bxefem ober jenem groecfe, ftefjt ^bem 311 befdjranfenben 
SBorte; e£ faun nad) bem Dbjeft ftebeix; ba£ attgemeinere 
SBort. I only saw the King, but did not speak to him. I 
saw only the King, but not the Queen. Only I saw the 
King. 1 will buy the black horse only. Until the time of 
Edward II., London used only wood for fuel. He has only 
one book. Man lives not by bread only, but . . . 
but nur, aufeer, nidjt meljr aU, nidjts loeiter aU, nid)t am 
bet3 aU. The Arabs wanted but a leader, Mahomet wanted 
but to lead. He eats but little. Born but to die, and 
reasoning but to err. Christmas comes but once a year. 
The last but one. He took nothing but what was his own. 
barely Mofe, nur, oljtte etroas anberes aU, getjt oft in bie 53 e= 
beittung non faitnt fiber unb fiubet fid; bef. im pofitinen 
©inite. Of this extraordinary circumstance, the evidence of 
contemporary writers could scarcely convince us, if they had 
barely mentioned the fact, without explaining its cause 
(aber fte erflarten and; bie ttrfadje). I cairt be satisfied with 
strowing flowers over you, and barely honouring you as a 
thing lost: but must consider you as a glorious, tho’ remote 
being. Where Horace barely grins himself, and as Scaliger 
says, only shows his white teeth, he cannot provoke me to 
any laughter. He was continually in trouble, and . . . 
barely escaped to Africa with his life, 
merely btof;, bef. im negatinen Sinne, ber uerftedt fein famt. 
It was not merely the passion for searching for new countries 
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that prompted Ponce de Leon to undertake this voyage. It 
was not merely the passion of gaming that ruined'him. 
Flame is merely a thin film of white, hot vapour. Nero 
set Rome on fire, merely for the pleasure of seeing it blaze 
(jit feinem auberit 3iuecfe). Mary, being not merely Queen 
Consort, but also Queen Regnant, 
solely ciit 3 io unb a He in, ber ftcirfftc 23cgriff. To rely solely on one’s 
own strength. 

5icf)ulid) bic 9lbjcftit>c bare (bar, natft) unb mere blofr, rein, ob* 
gleid) bev Untcvfdpcb uid)t immer fdjarf bcobadjtct tthrb. The bare 
necessaries obev the mere necessaries of life. The bare recital of such 
a tale would move to tears. The mere shedding of tears is an im¬ 
perfect compassion. A mere chance, trifle, (fielje leer.) 

[only, jiefyc ein^ig; but, ag). bdton, be u. utan, nt)b. ait§; hare, n()b. 
bar; mere, fat. merus; solely, fief)c cin^ig.] 


396. Ulu^fit, $ortcil. 

use (©ebraud), ©ettufj) ber iitfofent fid; ber ©ebraudj, 

bte 93enoenbttng, ©enu^ung einer ©ud)e als etitfpredjettb, 
btenltd) erroeift; bas allgetneine SBort. Of no, of great, of 
little use; to turn to use; to make use of; to put to use. 
You see . . . of what use a good reputation is, and how 
swift aud advantageous a harbinger it is, wherever one 
goes. Talents are of use when employed in the service of 
the public, (fiefje to use.) 

advantage SSorteil, 91 ugen, ift b«s ©ute, bas auS einer ©ad;e 
entftefit ober bag man iijr (jufciHig) abgetoinnt, abjugettnuneit 
fud)t; fobann bas ©ute, bas etne $erfon ober ©adje nor einer 
anbern norauS f»at: ber Slorjng, bte Uebertege»f)eit. His 
arrival has been of temporary advantage to the cause. 
Things are sold to advantage; to look to one’s advantage; 
to get, to obtain advantages. It is of great advantage 
to young people to form good connexions on their entrance 
into life. The advantage of dress. Advantage is a 
better soldier than rashness (Prov.). The enemy had the 
advantage of a more elevated position. The advantages 
of a good education, of a good constitution. Integrity has 
many advantages over all the fine and artificial ways of 
dissimulation and deceit. 

profit 9tu£en, ©etmnn, roirb buref; bas 23etreiben unb gi'mftige 
gortfdjreiten einer ©adje erjielt, bef. in pefmtiarer SBejiefnmg. 
To make profit of, to derive profit from a thing; to yield 
a profit; to turn to one’s profit. This I speak for your 
own profit. Profit and loss expenses. Profit accrues. 
His travels were very profitable to his country. 
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benefit (bie SBofjltOat) DJupen, 93ortett, ©eroinn, etwddtft bent, 
aoetd^er feine Untetnefjmungen (2fngetegenl)eiten) mit ©efdjid^ 
lidjfeit betreibt; aud; non ben fjotjeren ©iitern bes £eben$. 
Some persons liave great advantages, but derive little 
benefit from them. Persons ride or walk to the benefit 
of their health. For the benefit of the gentle reader, I 
will show what to turn over unread, and what to peruse. 
All turned out to his benefit. 

2 lel;nlidj useful nu($ltd), braudjbar, bienlid); advantageous 
oorteilljaft, itublid), jutraglidj, eintraglid;; profitable oorteiP 
tjaft, eintrdglid), lutplidj, genhitnbringenb; beneficial oorteiT 
Ijaft, migtid), jutraglidj. 

[use, (at. usus; advantage, ft'£. avantage, (at. ah u. ante; profit, 
frj. be»g(., (at. profectus; benefit, frj. benefice, (at. beneficium, 
benefactum.] 


397. SRii^idjfeit. 

utility bie DMblidjfeit, ©rfpriefdidjfeit, ber Shipeu im abftraften 
©inne (oerfdjiebeii non use), ift aftio. Our utility is shown 
by what we actually do. The utility of manures upon 
land, of an invention, of a discovery, of an institution, of 
the sciences, of medicines. The utility of the enterprise 
was, however, so great and obvious that all opposition 
proved useless. 

usefulness 9ftiblid)feit = Sraudibarfeit, 9iupbavfeit, Sientidjfeit, 
ift paffit). Our usefulness is shown, by what we are able 
to do. The usefulness of canal navigation, of machinery 
in manufactures. The usefulness of the thing invented 
or discovered. 

[utility, fr$, utilite, (at. utilitas; usefulness, ftc()e 9cu£en.] 


398. Dbcrfla^c. 

surface ba3 gemo(pdid)ere 2£ort im etgenK. uitb uneigentf. Siuue. 
A surface is of such or such a colour, smooth or rough. 
The surface of the earth. Beneath the smiling surface 
of the deep. Vain and weak understandings, which penetrate 
no deeper than the surface. 

superficies ber wiffenfdjaftUdie 2(u3btucf; aud; figurl. (in ber DZatfje; 
matif bie ebene Dberfladje). A superficies is plane, and 
contains such or such extent. A convex mirror makes ob¬ 
jects in the middle to come out from the superficies. To 
view the superficies of life. 

[surface, fivp be3gl., (at. facies; superficies, fr^. superficie, (at. 
superficies.] 


oftft. Often, aufridjtig. 

open often, nidjt gefdjfoffeu, nidjt oevfpevrt, nidjt bebed’t; jftgurl. 
often, nidjt uevfdjloffcit, wer nicfjts uerfjeimtidjt, nidjts ner^ 
fdjmeigt, nidjt surud'Ijutteub ift; ba$ altgemeiue -iiSort. An open 
box, window, door, road, harbour, field, country, river. An 
open view, prospect; an open question. The French are 
always open, familiar, and talkative. Open confession is 
good for the soul (Prov.). Open rebuke is better than secret 
hatred (Prov.). An open character. 

frank often, itnbefaugeit, freimutig, offenljerjig, oom SCusbnuf ber 
©efiiljte gegcn aitbere: mer fein $Katt nor ben 3Munb nimmt. 
A frank air, manner. To speak frankly. The frank man 
opens his heart from the warmth of his nature. Reserve 
with frankness, art with truth, allied. 

candid aufridjtig, often*, treufjerjig, toer often gegen fid; fetbft 
unb bereit ift, feiite eigeneti f^efjfer einjugefteljen; uuparteUidj. 
A candid statement, reply. A candid man is free from 
prejudice and also from reserve. If you have made any better 
remarks of your own, communicate them with candour. A 
candid investigation; a candid judge. 

ingenuous ooit DZatitr, non <gaufe au3 aufridjtig, offettfjerjig, toev 
nidjt anbers fein faun. An ingenuous countenance, manner, 
disposition, acknowledgment, answer. To confess ingenuously 
one’s offence. To be thouroughly ingenuous at heart. An 
ingenuous kind of behaviour. A simple and ingenuous 
character. 

open-hearted offeitfjerjig, aufridjtig, ift eiit gerootjnitdjerer unb (jdu= 
figer augemenbeter Sfusbrtuf afe ingenuous. He is a very 
open-hearted fellow. 

sincere aufridjtig, wer ber SBaljrfyeit bie ©fjre gibt unb ri\d)t$ nor 
aitbern ober fidj fetbft uerfjeimtidjt: tauter. The more 
sincere you are, the better it will fare with you at the 
great day of account. In the mean while, give us leave to 
be sincere too in condemning heartily what we heartily 
disapprove. 

plain often, offen=, tveuljerjig, of)ite ofjite Utnfdjtucifc, gevetbe fjeran*. 

Plain dealing is more praised than practised (Prov.). Tell me plainly 
what you think of it. A plain way of speaking. 

Gbenfo bie ©ubftantioe openness, frankness, candour, 
ingenuousness, open-heartedness unb sincerity. 

[open, ul)b. offeii; frank, frj. franc; candid, fv c 3;. candide, (at. can- 
didus: ingenuous, ft^. ingenu, (at, ingenuus; sincere, }. sincere, 
lat. sincerus; plain, ficfjc t'far.] 

Drefer, enfll. Synon^mif. 


18 
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400. Dpfer; opfern. 

offering bas Dpfer, bie Dpfergabe; bie Dpferung ate ©arbringung 
einer ©abe an ben 5priefter; bas affgemeinere unb gen)ol;nlidfjere 
2Bort; and; in moralifdjer 93ejief)ung. To make, to offer an 
offering. The burnt-, peace-, thank-, meat-, wave-, sin-, 
trespass-offerings of the Jews. Easter offerings are dues 
payable by custom to the church. He presented his thirty 
two children to his sovereign as the most valuable offering 
he had to bestow. 

sacrifice ba$ Dpfer, bie Dpferung, fommt in religiofer SBejieljung 
felten mit uoraugeljenbem ©ubftantioe mie offering, fonft aljnlidj 
tnie btefes nor; ba$ 9)Jef3opfcr; figurl. ba§ Dpfer, bas man 
uuter (Sntbeljruug unb mit ©elbftoerleugnung jut ©rreidjuug 
eine§ anberu (pfjeren) ®ute$ fur fid) ober anbere bringt, bie 
3lufopferuug. The sacrifice of Christ’s body once offered. 
The offering of the body of Jesus Christ. The sacrifice 
of the mass. A human sacrifice. I beseech you, ..., that 
ye present your bodies as a living sacrifice. He made a 
sacrifice of his friendship to his interest, of interest to 
pleasure. To sacrifice one’s own comfort for that of another, 
victim baS Dpfertier, ©ctjladjtopfcr; figurl. meift bas imfreimittige 
Dpfer; audj ber ©impel la dupe. And on the victim pour 
the ruddy wine. How many persons have fallen victims to 
jealousy! He fell a victim to the cholera. The tyrant 
wished to stamp upon his victim a perpetual mark of in¬ 
famy. The beast of prey rends the flesh of his victim. He 
became the victim of a sharper, 
oblation bie Dpferung; fief. bie SDarBringuug be§ $Srobc§ unb Sditc§ (Dor ber 
Sdtjuug); ba3 Dpfer, bie Dpfergabe fitr bie ©ciftltdjen ober bie 9irnten, 
ein 1)offerer unb lueniger geBrdttd)lid)er 9lu§brurf. And if tliy oblation 
he a sacrifice of peace offering. The blessed oblation of the holy 
mass. The basin stands the board upon To take the free oblation. 

To offer jept felteuer in ber $3ebeutung non opfern; to 
sacrifice ein Dpfer, jum Dpfer briugen, mie bas ©ubftantio; 
to immolate opfern, bas Dpfertier fdjladjten; figurl. graufam 
opfern, Ijim, aufopferu (ba3 ©ubftantiu immolation ift fel= 
tener). From the same altar on which the small states shall 
be immolated will rise the smoke of sacrificed liberty. 

91mu erf. Offering finbet fid) in (S'£obuS I. unb II. int SScrljiiltniS ju 
oblation uitb sacrifice me 6 .jtt l; burnt sacrifice fdjcint bic eiit= 
jige SBerBiitbnng. $)ie granjofcit fyaficu fitr offering mcifi oftrande, 
bod) and) sacrifice unb la victime de Pholocauste; fiir oblation 
ba$fdBc Sort, bod) and) offrande; fiir sacrifice ba§fdBc Sort, bod) 
and) holocauste. 

[offering, frj, offrir, tat. ofierre; oblation, frj. bc£gt., tat. ol)latum; 
sacrifice, frj. be$gL, tat. sacrificium; victim, frj. victime, tat. victima; 
to immolate, frj. immoler, tat. immolare.j 
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401. Drt, ©tcttc. 

place Drt, s ^(atv gait} attgemein: irgenb ein (nmftidj» ober im ©eifte 
abgemeffenev) SMaumteit; im engern ©iitne: ber SBoIjnpIafe enter 
bfirgerlidjcn ©emeinfdjaft, einer $amifie (city, town, village, 
mansion); ber gur 2lufital;me eines $orper$ beftimmte 
A place of pleasure, of public resort. A free, an open 
place. Paris is a fine place. Every place in the country 
was stripped by the robbers. A strong place. Put the book 
in its place. All the places are filled. A mind not to be 
changed by place (= space) or time. 

spot Drt, bie meift fteinere Slusbefjnung eines beftimmteu Slcunnes, 
bie ©telfe, ber ^5 tut ft. If you dare to repeat the insult I 
shall shoot you on the spot. The spot chosen for the site 
of the monument. It was with difficulty that I directed the 
canoe to the exact spot. At the first glance, it (Potsdam) 
seemed to be a delightful spot. On the spot an Drt unb 
(SteHe. 

passage (3)urcfp, SSoriibcrgaitg) bic ©telle in eiucm SBudjc. Some passages 
of this work (the “Italieniscke Reise”) are among the most delightful of 
the many pages written about Italy. Passages of very great poetical 
beauty. 

[place, frj. bc 5 gt., fat. platea; spot, nl)b. ©^ott? passage, fi' 3 . beSfll., 
lat. pandere.] 


402. Spoor. 

pair spaar, non SDingen, ioeld;e cuts jtoei gleid;en ©tiiden ober 
Steilen befteljen, bie fid; einanbcr ergdnjen; toon gioei g[eid;en 
SSieren, bie jufammen lebeu ober jit einent beftimmteii giucde 
jufainmen getljan roerben; feltener oon iperfonen, auSgctiommen 
in ber Sebeutimg non 2)faitn uttb $rau. A pair of gloves, 
boots, shoes, scissors, spectacles; a pair of hands, eyes; a 
pair of oxen, horses, of swans (ein ©djroanenpaar). He keeps 
a pair of pheasants in the hen-roost. The newly married 
couple is a happy pair. They are a fine pair of rogues. — 
A pair of stairs (M.). 

couple git)ei gufallig ober ahfid;tlid; oereinigte ^erfotien; non 
SCieren unb ©ad;eu jroei berfelheu SIrt im atigemeineit. A 
couple of lovers, rogues, friends, pigeons, swans, of pheasants 
feeding on the bank. All succeeding generations of men are 
the progeny of one primitive couple. A couple of eggs, 
oranges, chairs, of right-hand gloves. Every couple is not 
a pair (Prov.). 

. brace ipaar, non Sportsmen nngetoenbet, bebeutet meift jioci (gu= 
fammengetnmbene) tote ober Ichenbe S^iere; fclten oon <3«d;en; 
non -Dtenfdjeu uur fpottmeife. He sold hares in braces. He 

18 * 
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shot a brace of pheasants, partridges. A brace of grey¬ 
hounds; a brace of pistols, of bricks. A brace of grave 
divines. 

[pair, frj. paire, lot. par; couple, fvj. couple, lot. copula; brace, 

frj. bras, lot. braeliium.] 

403. spartci. 

party ^artei, ift eine burd; biejetOen aifeimntgen (Seljreu) ueveinigtc 
9 (njal;l ^erfoueii, mit bem aSunfdje, bie iibvige Sltenge 511 be= 
einflufjen; ber ftveitenbe St^eit (eines au§ meljreren 

obev ciner )perfon befteljeub. He was not attached to any 
party in the state. So violent was the fury of party. 
Party rage, spirit, disputes. Parties exist in all govern¬ 
ments, and free governments are the hot-beds of parties. 
The King of Prussia was now the injured party. 

faction ^artei, gaftion, je^t meift eine 3 )!iuorit(it, bie burd) llmtviebe 
alter 2 (rt iljre )pru)atintereffeit 511 erreidjeit fudjt, bie Spnrteiung. 
Restlessness, combined with views of self-interest, raises up 
factions. The faction of the nobility, however, prevailed, 
lie (Fergusoh) toiled during many years in the darkest mines 
of faction. The two factions were struggling for dominion 
over each other. A faction for Perrault and the moderns, 
for Boileau and the ancients. 

part (Toil) Tevict, btc titan fur jcittaitb obev beffen ©adjc evgreift. But they 
(the Greeks) would not have succeeded, if the European powers had 
not taken their part. 

[party, part, fv£. parti, part; (at. pars; faction, fv£. bc§gt., tat. factio.] 

404. sperfun. 

person ^Sevfoit ale (giujeltoefcu ; at§ granmiatifdjer £ermimi§. Be 
a person’s attainments ever so great, he should always 
remember that he is God’s creature. The Personal Pronouns 
are so called because they name the person speaking, 
spoken to, or spoken of. 

personage iperjon als angenommeiter obev bavgeftefiter Gljarafter; 
bie l;olje ob. niebere $erfoulid)feit, bef. bte ©tanbesperfou. 
The actors and personages of this fable. The Venetians, 
naturally grave, love to give in to the follies of such seasons, 
when disguised in a false personage. A high, a low, a 
ludicrous personage; a distinguished, an illustrious per¬ 
sonage. 

[person, frj. personne, fat. persona; personage, fr j. personnage.] 

405. ipfonb, Uerpffinbcn. 

pawn bas ipfanb, llttterpfanb, ift eitt beioeglid)er ©egeitftanb, ben 
man cincm aiibent jur ©idjerljeit (als Sburgfdjaft) fur bie iHiicB 
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bejaljfitng cine>5 SDarteljeuQ (bie Crftiffttng etnes SkrfpredjeitS) 
gibt; ba$ geioiffpiltdjere ltnb meljv gcmcr 0 sm(ifjige SIBort. 
A public pawn-house; pawnbroker; money received on a 
pawn; to lend money upon pawn. A fair pawn never 
ashamed his master (Prov.). 

piodge ipfnnb, Unterpfnnb, bus giet'ficOere SBort; ftgitrl. bie 23itrg= 
fdjaft, <3id;erf)eit. My watch is in pawn, in pledge; to 
serve as a pledge or pawn; money received on a pledge. 
To hold, to put in pledge, iu pawn; to redeem a pledge, 
a pawn. If a pawnbroker receives plate or jewels as 
pledge. Mutual interest is the best pledge for the per¬ 
formance of treaties. Children are the dearest pledges of 
affection between parents. To pledge one’s word or honour, 
mortgage (totes tpfaitb) baS unbent eg I idle Spfanb, bits oerpfaitbete 
©rutibftitcf; int meitereit < 3 iitite ber ipfattbbrief, bie ipfanb = 
uerfd]teibttitg. Lands given in mortgage. Tenant in 
mortgage. She who before had mortgaged her estate, 
And pawned the last remaining piece of plate. 

2 (el;itlidj bie SBerbett to pawn, to pledge uitb to mortgage 
uevfetjen, oerpfdnbeit. 

Stnmcif. 'pidubci' jpictcn to play at forfeits. 

[pawn, n£)b. L'fnub; pledge, (at. plaoere, praebere? mortgage, frj. 
mort u. gage.] 


406. SJ3Ion (Wbfidjt). 

plan ipiatt, „bev iu SBejug auf ettoas Sftt^ttfitljrettbes 311 ©ritnbe tie- 
geube 2 (njcfj(ag unb Gittiourf", bejdjaftigt fid; litcfjr mit ben 
SDiittetn jur (Srcetdpmg ernes gioedes (BieleS) aid nth bent 
gtoede felbft; bas affgemetnere ffBort. A plan is well or ill 
arranged or devised, effectual or ineffectual, practicable or 
impracticable. The plan of a campaign has victory over 
the enemy for its final object. His mind (of Monmouth) recur¬ 
red to the plan of marching into Cheshire, a plan which 
lie had rejected as impracticable when he was at Keynsham. 

design ber ntir bie ©ritnbUttieit jitr Slusfitljrimg eiltes Hitters 
netpuenS entfjalteitbe iptatt (fitdjt bef. bas 3 ' e t 311 erreidjeu tutb 
fiimmert fid; am inentgften urn bie 9Jiittel). A design was 
formed in the time of James I. for overturning the govern¬ 
ment of the country; the plan by which this was to have 
been realized, consisted in placing gunpowder under the 
parliament-house and blowing up the assembly. All designs 
do not succeed (fiefje Stbftdjt). 

project gffan, ^rojeft, befdjaftigt fid; mit bent 3 iuecfe nitb ben 
■Dfitteln jitr ©rreidping besfelben unb toirb Oef. non mid) = 
tigeren llntertteljmungen aitgeinenbet. James II. determined 
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to bring Great Britain again under the power of the pope 
of Rome. This project rendered him hateful to his sub¬ 
jects. — He began to form new projects against the English 
government. At one time he had formed a project of 
emigrating to New Jersey. 

scheme (Sntnmrf, ipian, fprojeft, dfptUdj roie project, jebodj non 
nndjtigett unb umoidjtigen Unteruelpmmgen unb oft uitferm 
bentfe^eu „iprojeft" iitt roenigev gi'tnftigen ©inne eiitfpredjenb. 
The King’s (Frederic’s II.) scheme for the campaigu was 
simple, bold, and judicious. He had been deeply concerned 
in the scheme of insurrection. He resolved a variety of 
schemes in his head. He laid a scheme for the assas¬ 
sination of Massiva. The well concerted scheme of mischief. 
I had managed to baffle her little schemes of craft. — 
Schemer = glrojeftenmadjer. 

[plan, frj. bc§gl., lot. planus, n()b. $Iau; design, fiefje 9(bficf)t; project, 
frj. beSgh, lat. projectus; scheme, lat. schema.] 

407. Spioijlidj. 

sudden plbfcHdj = fefir vafd), Mifefdjnell, imenoartet, unoermutet. 
If upon a sudden quarrel two persons fight, and one of 
them kills the other, this is manslaughter. He made a spring, 
so suddenly, to get away ... Mr. Tetterby having ad¬ 
ministered the water, turned suddenly on the unlucky 
Johnny ... 

abrupt (ubgebrodjeu) plofelid; = gang unenoartet, gang um>orbe= 
reitet; furg angebuitben. His abrupt departure. When 
Jacob abruptly left the house of his father-in-law Laban, 
and was pursued and overtaken by him, a warm altercation 
took place. He is very abrupt in his manners. 

all at once gang pliijjtidj, anf chnnal. After I had been near her, spoken 
to her a few words . . . she would, all at once, nestle into a nook 
of happiness. The light vanishes, not gradually, but all at once. And 
all at once the old man burst in sobs. 

all on a sudden ift ber ftcivlftc abttcrbicile 23cgri[f. All on a sudden he 
(G. Ciu’ius) began to tempt her (Fulvia) with great promises. 

[sudden, fr$. sondain, (at. subitus; abrupt, fr^. bcSgl., lat- abruptus; 
all at once, all, nl)b. all; at, lat. ad; once. ul)b. cinft.] 

408. qjuBcl. 

populace bus gemeine geiooljnlidje SBolf (afe SMeftiobegviff). Now 
swarms the populace, a countless throng; Youth and hoar 
age tumultuous pour along. 

vulgar bas gemeine, ungebifbete, rof)e Slolf, ber ipobel. To show 
us what a miserable, credulous, deluded thing that creature 
is, called the vulgar. The vulgar imagine the Pretender 
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to have been a child imposed on the nation. The vulgar 
keep no account of your hits, but of your misses (Prov.). 
(fit’lie getooijidtclj vulgar.) 

rabbio bie larmeitbe, ber &efe bed Golfed aitgeljoreubc 9)?enge; bet 
ijiobel, Saitliagel, bad Sumpengefinbet, Sumpeitpacf. The 
centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space where the 
rabble congregated even 7 evening (1685) (ftetje 9)tenge). 

[populace, ftj. bcSgl., lot. populus; vulgar, ficljc gclubljnlicf); rabble, 
nl)b. mbbeten = Ifiimcnb fdjttmtscn.] 

409. spolitifdj; spoIiW. 

political politifd), attf bad ©taatdteben beji'tglicf), ftaatSjnnffeufdjaftlid), 
sfuitbig; offenttid). The political state of Europe. Poli¬ 
tical talents, business. A political writer; political 
economy, geography, events, causes. Something bears a 
political character. The politics of France, of England. 
To talk politics. 

politic in einjelueit 9 leben§orten tote political; fobamt loettflug, fdjlatt, 
liftig, uerfdjlageit, tun feiite 3iue<Je 311 erreic^eit. Body politic. 
In political questions it is not politic for individuals to 
set themselves up in opposition to those who are in power. 
A politic action, caution. Sound policy is never at variance 
with substantial justice. Honesty is the best policy (Prov.). 
St mu erf. ©ufcftautito politics forrefponbiert mlt political, policy 

mit politic; politician cutf)alt btc 53cgriffe Don betben. Polity 
Stcgicrnng, SicgicruitgSform, 5Scrfafftmg. Civil or ecclesiastical 
polity. 

[political, politic, frj. politique, tat, politicus.] 

410. $rci§, 2Bert. 

rate (bas Safurgeljattene) $preis mit SBeriicffidjtiguug elites SJtafes 
[tabes, eiues beftimmten SJer^altniffeS; im eigentt. unb urn 
eigentl. ©inue. To buy things at a cheap, high, low rate. 
To value things at clear rates. At the rate of 10 s. a 
yard. We purchase pleasure at a dear rate, when it is at 
the expense of our health. If you will take my humour as 
it runs, you shall have hearty thanks into the bargain, for 
taking it off at such a rate, (fielje SBerljaltniS.) 

price spreis, „roa£ fur etroas ju (grlangenbes gegeben ober geforbert 
mirb/' ber $oflenprei§; and; figflrl. To bear a high, a 
great price. To sell under the price. To get a good 
price for something. The price of toil. The price of a 
virtuous woman is far above rubies. 

prize spreis al§ 33eloI;nung. To get a prize at school, at a 
race. To win a prize in the lottery. 
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value ber angefdjlagetie, abgefdjci^te, mitfjiu ueraitberlidte 
2Bert; won [petfonen tmb ©adjen (bnS SCerbienft). The value 
of a thing is what it ought to fetch. The king rated his 
owu writings much above their value. A man of great 
value. To derive value from something. The value of 
a man’s estate has nothing to do with his moral worth. 
To set a great, a high value on a person, a thing. The 
value of a word or a phrase. 

worth ber loaljre unb inefentlidje, imtfyin nnoeraitberlidje SBert 
non [petfonen unb ©ndjen; ba§ 2?erbicnft. The worth of a 
thing is what it will fetch. True worth is always void of 
glare and pretension. The value of a thing may differ 
greatly from its worth: the former depends upon circum¬ 
stances, whilst the latter is always the same. I know his 
worth, and appreciate it fully. 

[rate, lot. reri, ratus; price, prize, frj. prix, tat. pretium; value, 
ft - ;, valour, [pit, valutare, lat. valere; worth, id)b. 23 c it.] 


411. Strobe (SBcrfutjj). 

trial [probe, Terfud) irgenb tueldjer 2(1% ba§ aflgenieiite 2Bort; fobauu 
bic [pritfintg unb bie 33erfud)tuig. Repeated trials of the 
issues and events of actions or tilings. To give one a trial 
of one’s skill; to make a trial of something; to learn by 
trial. By way of trial. Sermon of trial; trial shot. 
Trial by jury. Hour of trial. To make a trial upon one. 
Every station is exposed to some trials, 
proof 1. [probe aid T'erfud), ben man anftellt, urn eiue Sfjatfadje 
obet 2Bnf)vbeit feftgufteflen; 2. ber fBeioeie. To make, to give 
a proof of something; to put to the proof; to stand proof. 
Proof sheet, proof impression, fire-proof. He gave me a 
proof of his integrity. Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good. 

experiment [probe, bef. al§ uiiffenfdjaftlidier Torpid) (bad (SperU 
meat). A political experiment cannot be made in a labo¬ 
ratory, nor determined in a few hours. To try an experi¬ 
ment. Make experiment in order to obtain proof, 
tost ([probiertiegel) bie eitbgiiftige entfdjeibenbe [probe (Terjudj), 
nut ben iintent (loefentlidjen) ©efjaft non [perjoneit ober ©adjeit 
feftjnftelleu; gleicfjfam: bie fyeiterprobe. Experiment is to 
the general law what test is to the particular case. To 
put one’s confidence, one’s patience to the test. He will 
not stand the test. Satisfied with having given a test of 
their courage. The strength of a rope may he tested by 
the weight suspended, (fielje Terfudj.) 
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Gk'iifo to try, to prove, to experiment imb to test 
priifon, ucrfudjen, fine ^robe, eiitcit T'ev)udj madjcii. 

[trial, to try, tat. terere? proof, to prove, fvp preuve, prouver, fat. 
probarc; experiment, fv,p experiment, fat. experimentnm; test, fat. 
testa 0cl)nlc.J 


412. Cuiilcu, plagen. 

to torture mavtern, fotteru; fobaim in Ijufjctu Okctbe qucilcn, 
peinigen, forperlid) obev aeiftig. To torture an accused person. 
The horrors of an awakened conscience are a torture to 
one who is on his death-bed. You torture me with your 
cross-questions. 

to torment ifi monger ftarf aU torture: jeiuaub vcdjt befcljiuertidj, 
rcdjt (dftig roerben; forperlid) ober geiftig petnigeu. We are 
tormented by the importunities of troublesome beggars, 
with fear, with petty annoyances. To be tormented by 
grievous suffering or excruciating pain, by a guilty conscience. 
He lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. 
This old servant takes a pleasure in tormenting me. 

to vex qudten, plagen, drgertid) madden, auf |erau§forbernbc SJSeife 
reijeu (fdjifaniereu). We are vexed by the carelessness and 
stupidity of our servants. I own it vexed — it irritated me, 
to hear your name thus lightly pitched from lip to lip, like 
some mere dancing girl’s fame. 

to tease bttrdj imangenetpne SHehtigfeiten (£appalien) tuiebevfjott ret? 
jen, netfeub quaten. Irritable and nervous people arc most 
easily teased. Louisa began to take a little mischievous 
pleasure in teasing. Don’t tease the child. He (James I.) 
suffered them (Parliament) to tease him into acts directly 
opposed to his strongest inclinations. 

to plague plagen, ptaefen, jentaub qitalenb gufepen. The child 
plagued me until I gratified its wish. To see if he can 
start a lawsuit, and plague any of his neighbours. 

to pother plncjeu, quafeit, ba* 3Sovt bev goto oft it i i eft cit UuigcuigSjpracftc u. 
uicftt perfid). (ftefte ftoveu.) 

to pester pfageu, qtialen, ft art 511 ( 0 aeu (oft, um ettu. 311 crreicfteit). Every 
rich and good-natured lord was pestered by authors with a mendicancy 
so importunate, and a flattery so abject, as may in our time seem in¬ 
credible (M. H. I 397). 

[to torture, to torment, jrj. torturer it. tourmenter, fat. torqnere; 
to vex, fvg. vexer, fat. vexare; to tease, liftb. 301 ( 011 , jaitfcu; to plague, 
11 ()b. plagen; to pother? to pester, fv§. empetrer.] 

413. Cucfle. 

spring ift bev uerborgeite Urfpnmg non SBaffer, bas auf natftrlidje 
2Beifc au§ bev Grbe fjevoovbridjt; and) figful The Geiser 
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springs of Iceland project themselves to a considerable 
height into the air like a natural fountain; but, being 
natural, are not called fountains. The springs of Bath 
had been renowned from the days of the Romans. A secret 
spring of spiritual joy. The sacred spring whence right 
and honour stream. Muddy springs will have muddy 
streams (Prov.). 

source, bie fjortfefcung con spring, ift bie fidjtbare Quelle, au5 
toetdjer ba§ SBaffer aitfcingt (feittuarts) ju ffiefjeti; figitrl. llr= 
fpntng, Urjadje; ber reid)lid) uorljanbene SGorrot. The Oder 
has its source in Moravia. War is the source of many 
evils to a country. The sun, the source of light and heat. 
The sources of national wealth. God, the source of 
existence. The evil may easily be traced to its source, 
fountain bejeidptet in feiner je|igett SImucubung eiiten fiiuftlid) f)er= 
uorgebmditen 2Bafferftraf)l; ber ©pringbrunueu, bie $oiu 
taiite; figitrl. ift e§ eiit erfjabuerer 2lu§bntcf als source. The 
water from a fountain falls splashing from some degree 
of elevation. The king is the fountain of honour. Author 
of all being, fountain of light. Almighty God, the foun¬ 
tain of all goodness. Fountain of justice, 
well Gaelic nl» Sntuucit, beffen SSnffcr ju beftimmten 3ioccfcn beuujjt tuivb; 
wells bic mtncvnlifdjnt GncUcn. 

[spring, nl)b. fpringcu; source, source, fat. surgcrc; fountain, 
fvj. foutainc, Int. fons; w r ell, u()b. SScIIc.] 


414. 9l«d)cit, 91nd)C. 

to avenge one’s self upon another fief) ait eiitent anberit rddjen; 
to avenge another eiiten attbent rdtfjen; to avenge a wrong 
eiit llitretf)t rcidjen, flrofenb afptben, gefdffefjt aits 2Bieberuer= 
geftuug itub faun eitt 2(ft ber ©eredjtigfeit feitt. To avenge 
one’s wrongs, the injuries of the suffering and innocent. He 
(God) will avenge the blood of his servant. And shall not 
God avenge his own elect? To avenge is an act of re¬ 
tributive justice. 

to rovenge one's self (on, upon) fid) felbft, bie eigeite f)3erfoit 
rcidjen, and) con ©adjett, gefd)ief)t au§ „feibeitfd)aft(id) ets 
regter 3Serfo(gung3fud)t" ttitb iff ltndjrijllid). An injury 
forgiven is better than an injury revenged. It costs more 
to revenge injuries than to bear them (Proverbs). To 
revenge one’s self on a person. To revenge is an act of 
passion in retaliation. He made all possible haste to re¬ 
venge the injury. 

revenge Dlctdjc, cutjpricf)t ban gtcidjta'utaibcn S3cvb. Itevenge is an in¬ 
satiable desire to sacrifice every consideration of pity and humanity to 
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tho principle of vindictive justice* Contempt will soonor kill an injury 
tlian revenge (Prov.). llevcnge in cold blood is the devil’s own act 
and deed (Prov,). 

vengeance 9iaelje, mciftcuS cine gcrcdjtc 6trafc, bic Don ®ott, \)on ber Obiigs 
fett (obev uoit ciuer ^erfon) itOcr jemeutb ucrf)cingt tutrb; bod) and) ini 
frfjlimmcu ©imte. Avenge not yourselves; . . . for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saitli the Lord. The noblest ven¬ 
geance is to forgive (Prov.). To take vengeance on a person. To 
execute fierce vengeance on one’s foe. The Cyrenians dreaded the 
vengeance of their countrymen. Thirst of vengeance. 

[avenge, revenge, vengeance, fr$. venger, revanche, vengeance, lat. 
vindicare.] 


415. 9innb. 

border OJaitb al§ Sufferer ©treifen, bet an eittem ©egeuftaube fjin= 
lauft, bie aufsere Giitfaffitng non etivas, bet ©aunt, bie 23orbe, 
33orbiertutg; and) figiirl. The border of plates, cups, pots, 
of a cap, carpet, garment. The border of an ornamental 
garden, of a flower-bed, of a country. The borders of a 
piece of tapestry. On the borders of death. 

brim 9Janb al§ oberfte $ante eine§ gemolptlidj freisfiirmigen Ijofylen 
©efafjes, eiites (joljleu 9tattme§, basn Beftimmt obet geeignet, 
gliiffigfeiten aufjunelfmen; and) figiirl. The brim of a vessel, 
of a cup, of a river. The goblet is filled to the brim. By 
dimpled brook and fountain brim. He filled the cup of 
sorrow to the brim. Spare at the brim, not at the bottom 
(Prov.). The brim of a hat. 

brink 9Janb, mef;r mit 3tftcfficf)t auf ben 33an eines fjoljlen ©efaffeS; 
fobtmit bet 3ianb eiiteS fyluffes, ©ee§, 2lbgrunbe§ (iff mit ©efaljr 
fiir ben auf biefem fftaitbe ©teljenbett nerbuitben); in bemfelbeit 
©fitne aucf) figiirl. The brink of the tankard is decorated 
with flowers. He was drawing me to the very brink of a 
black, sullen river. The brink of a lake, cliff. To stand on 
the brink of a precipice. On the brink of the grave. How 
often has public calamity been arrested on the very brink 
of ruin by the energy of a single man! Nineveh was rescued 
from the brink of destruction. 

edge 9tanb afe fdjarfe ^ante, bie ©d;arfe, ©dpteibe; and) figiirl. 
The edge of an ax, of a knife, razor, scythe, sword, table, 
precipice, book, cloth. To harass and pursue even to the 
very edge of destruction. The full edge of our indignation. 
In the edge (Sfnfaitg) of evening. To set the teeth on edge. 
To put an army to the edge of the sword (faire passer au 
fil de l’epee). 

margin eiit nad) aufjeit fid; erftredenber iliaub, meiftenS baju beftimmt 
unbenufct $u bletben; bef. ber 9ianb am papier, an bent 33latte 
eineS 33ud)e§; and) figiirl. The work commonly finishes with 
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the border and before the margin. The margin of a 
meadow, river, lake, book, leaf. The margin of the fatal 
Hood. To leave a margin of discretion, 
verge (Slate) her fiufjerfte Slanb non irgetib etroa$ ati ©renje ober 
(Sube einer au$gebef;nten Dberffadje betradjtet, atif roeldjer gleid)* 
fnm bie roeitere SOatigfeit fur ben attsgefdjfoffen ift, ber fie 
evreidjt Ijat; cilinlid) figtirt. On the verge of the pastures 
and cornfields. To the earth’s utmost verge I will pursue 
him. Nature in you, stands on the very verge of her con- 
fine. The verge of life. The extreme verge of possibility. 
The awful verge of fate. 

rim bcv be), urn fvcisfovmigc ®cfajk ntijjcu Ijiulaitfenbe Dianb. The rim 
of a cnp, glass, plate, pot, basin, kettle, cask. 

[border, fry border, bordure, nf)b. 93ovt; brim, uf)b. Uranic, ocr* 
bviimcu; brink, nbb, brink griincr §iigcl; edge, nl)b. (Me; margin, 
fry marge, lat. margo; verge, frj. bcSgf., tat. virga; rim, agf. rima.j 


416. Slang, Siaub. 

rank Slang als SBflrbe ober ©tanb in ber ©efctffdjaft int atfgemei= 
neit; ofjne mifjere 33eftinnmmg: ber fjolje Slang. An officer of 
high rank; an author of high or low rank. The rank of 
colonel. Pride of rank; distinction of rank. Virtues of a 
meaner rank. To attain opulence and lordly rank. A man 
of rank = of quality. Southey ranks in poetry with the 
foremost. 

rate ber gen an be ft innate (beredjnete) Slang, bcf. non ©djiffeit; 
fobann ber ©cotag, bie 31 rt non SJlenfdjen. There were 
nine first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty-nine third 
rates, and many smaller vessels (1685). lie is a first rate 
writer. A man, a spirit of no common rate. A first rate 
fellow, (fiebc 2$erfjitttni3.) 

station ©tanb (Slang) aU SeficuSflelluug uberljaupt. Every station 
is exposed to some trials. To occupy a high, low station 
in life. A station suitable to the dignity of the character 
of a person. In Ireland, at present, a peer holds a far 
higher station in society than a Roman Catholic priest. 
Persons may defend others without distinction of rank or 
station. 

estate bev 6eftiinmte ©tanb (3£iirbe, Slang), bent man in ber ©e* 
feltfdjuft burd) bie Oieburt ober bie SBerljaltniffc angefjort. 
A man of high, of low estate. The three estates of the 
realm are the three orders into which all natural-born sub¬ 
jects are legally divided. Every coffee-house had one or 
more orators . . . who soon became ... a fourth Estate 
of the realm (1085). (fielje 3lmt unb Sage.) 
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[rank, |r$. rang, nt)b. Di'rttn], 9fiitg; rate, [ictje nufdjffliicn; station, 
fr^. be*gt., lrtt. statio; estate., fr$. etat, (at. status.] 

417. 'Jtafcu, toftcn. 

to rage rafeu, tobeu, nor 3terger nuiteitb fetn, uon &ciben)d;aften 
(;eftig erregt fetn; non anftecfciiDen &rantd;eUen: luiiten; nout 
3)icere, SBiitb: tobeu. And Warwick rages like a chafed 
(lmitentbrnnnt) bull. The plague raged in Cairo. The raging 
sea or winds. The storm rages furiously, 
to rave irre, ltuoenuiuftig reben; toben = fid; ioie eiu hotter ge= 
berben, tote exit SJervftdter ungeftimi larmen tutb fd;reien. M. 
Pellet (who was drunk) began raving dreadfully about “le 
maiulit Anglais, Creemsvort” (Crimsworth). The mingled 
torrent of red coats ... went raving down the valley to 
the gorge of K... To rave upon autiquity (oerunrrt fein). 
to roar (brittfen) tobeu, tjcuten, hom SBiiibc; toben, tofeu, oom s lkYere. When 
winds begin to roar. The roaring sea. 

St it nt erf. (fy ift jinn rafcitb tuerben = it is enough to drive one mad. 
[to rage, to rave, fr ( v rage, rever, (nt. rabies; to roar, atjf. riirian, 
nl)b. rb()vcn.] 

418, Slat. 

advice gibt berjentge, xoeldjer grofeere ftenntmffe f;at ati ber be$ 
States 23ebiirftige ober nor gibt, fie git Ijabeu. A legal or 
medical man gives advice (geprt alfo jutu SBenife). lie 
was guided by his father’s advice. Goldsmith took powders 
against the advice of his doctor, and died. Advice to 
all, security to none (Prov.). Advice whispered in the ear 
is worth a jeer (Prov.). She did not ask for advice in 
order that she might follow it. Advice is often offered 
gratuitously. 

counsel gibt ber 2Seife itnb (Srfafjvene ober enter, ber fid; baftir 
I;d(t, ber 91aifd;lag; fobamt ber Slatgeber. Counsel is 
where a man saytlw do, or do not this, and deduceth his 
reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it to him to whom 
he saith it. He that hearkeneth unto counsel is wise. 
Counsel is to be given by the wise, the remedy by the 
rich (Prov.). None goes to the gallows for giving ill counsel 
(Prov.). Counsel is generally felt to be needed. Take 
counsel of your pillow — befd;tafea ©ie bie ©ad;e. 
council Dtat al§ Corporation, bie 9?at§ucrfamm(uug. There was a short 
council held over the morning sacrifice. A council of kings. The 
great council. 

Stunt erf. Council )oirb juincilcn tocrroecfjfcft mil counsel: The son sat 
silent, listening to these maternal councils (Trol., The way.., II. 42). 
[advice, frj. avis, (at* visum; counsel, council, fr$. conseil, tat. con¬ 
silium, concilium.] 
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419. 91au6; tpfiinbcrung. 

robbery ber mit ©etoalt oeri'tbte fflaub, bie 9tduberei, and; uon 
Siereit u. figiirl.; ba§ aflgemeine 2Bort. The robberies of 
Robin Hood, of Claude Duval, of William Nevison are famous. 
The Gipsies subsist mostly by theft, robbery, and fortune- 
telliug. The robberies of wolves. Bees rob flowers of 
their honey.' The prodigal robs his heir, the miser him¬ 
self (Prov.). 

rapine ber 9faub, ba§ 9iauben, beutet auf bas SBegitefjmen, @ttt= 
reifieu luertuoffet ©egenftanbe oon feiten ber ©ofbaten ober 
91iiuber (jin; ber SSegriff be§ geroaltfainen JBegueljmeitS fdjeint 
ftcirler in rapine als in plunder mtb pillage 511 fein. Men 
who were impelled to war quite as much by the desire of 
rapine as by the desire of glory. Guilty of violent rapine. 
Their city (Vacca) ... was delivered up wholly to the fury 
of our soldiers, eager for vengeance and rapine. His (Sylla’s) 
victorious troops gave themselves up to rapine and violence. 

plunder ber Olanb, bie SSeute, beutet mefjr auf bie n 3 a f) I nub ben 
28ert ber fortgefdffeppteu ©egenftcinbe (jin itnb wirb uon <BoU 
baten a (3 eine (relatiu) gefefttid^e §anblung bctradytet. He 
(Metellus) likewise offered them (his soldiers) the whole 
plunder as the reward of their labours. A fertile country, 
abounding in plunder. They (the Gaetulians) were carrying 
off the plunder of our allies. He (Marius) followed with 
great dispatch, not suffering any of his men to stray for 
plunder. Some boys plundered our apple-tree. Rich 
plunder, aber uicfyt rich pillage. 

pillage bas> (p(iinbcrn, bie iplunberung, bef. non ©otbaten, „bie in 
bie Jenifer einbringetib, bort bie £abfeligfeiten rauben unb fort= 
fdjfeppett". The consul Muminius, after having beaten their 
army, took, pillaged, and burned the city. 'When they (the 
inhabitants of Vacca) saw that they (the Romans) abstained 
from pillage, they imagined it was Jugurtlia. The pillage 
of the treasury. 

depredation bttS 9ln§plintbern, baS oft uoit ettier 93nnbc buvdj 
p( 6 fdid)c§ Ucberfallen ber (perfotten uorgcitommcn luirb^ ober and) 
bas fflauben, gortfd;teppeu ber £>abfeligfeiten non nidjt an = 
loefenben fperfoneit; bie SBeriuiiftung, iBerljecrung burdj 
TNcnfdjen, Siere unb bie ©(entente. The bands of robbers, 
who rendered the roads unsafe by their depredations and 
atrocities. A system of general depredation had been 
carried on ... upon the plantations. The country was thus 
laid waste more by fire and sword than by depredations. 





Birds commit depredations on corn-fields. The sea often 
makes depredations on the land. 

GBeufo bie SBerfien to rob, to rapine, to plunder, to 
pillage unb to depredate. 

[robbery, uf)b. SHaub, Dfriuberet; rapine, frj. bcSgl., lat. rapina; 
plunder, nljb. ^luttbev; pillage, frj. be§gl v |plt. pilare; depredation, 
f i' 3 . depredation, depraedatio.] 


420. 9lnufj, rofj, grok 

rough rciufj, was Uuebeitljeiteu f>at, Ijolperig unb unfit glatt ift, not 
smooth, not plain; nid)t potiert not polished; won ben 9h'nnie= 
ren, ber Stusbrucfsioeife ec. ran!;, grot, barfd;, einer fcineii 
@rjiel)uug (training) evmangetub; “rough words” foitnen jebod; 
and; bem ©ebitbeteu in ber ©rreguitg entfdjfiipfen. A rough 
image, cloth, coat, board, stone, diamond; a rough sea, 
wind, weather, sound; rough wine, skin. As rough as a 
tinker’s budget = Duerfad eines £effelfticfer§ (Prov.) Rough¬ 
ness is compatible with much mental refinement and purity 
of heart. A surly boatsman, rough as seas and wind. He 
is as rough as a bear. To make a rough calculation = 
itberfdjEageu. 

rugged ftcirfer als rough: ootler llnebenEjeiteti, rcdjt f>otperig r nidjt 
ebeu not even, not level; figitrl. raid), fdjroff. A rugged 
mountain, road; the rugged cliffs. The rugged nature of 
the place. The rugged bark of some broad elm. Rugged 
winds, looks. Winter’s rugged ness. Approach thou like 
the rugged Russian bear. Ruggedness of humour. The 
ruggedness of primitive barbarism. 

coarse im eigeutf. ©iitne: grob, b. I;, grojj an ltmfang, auS grojjen 
ober EEeineu £eiten natitrlidj ober fitnfdid) sufammeugefe^t; figiirl. 
rof;, grob, getitein, oEpie ©eiftesbilbung, beinaljc oEpte ftidtur 
unb Siwlifation twie eiit SBiEber; ©egenf. uerfeitiert refined. 
Coarse sand, hair, thread, cloth, bread, food; coarse hands; 
a coarse face, skin; coarse features. Coarse jollity, jests. 
Coarse language is used by persons of naturally coarse 
feelings. Coarse manners, writings. Cromwell was of middle 
stature, strong and coarsely made. Coarseness of manners. 

rude (unbearbeitet) rot), mangettjaft unb unwottfommen auSgefiifjrt 
ober bearbeitet; fefjr raid;, (gang) funftfo§; ftgtitL rot; unb 
beleibigeitb fitr anbere, entioeber it u ab fid) t lid) unb aus 
SOlaugel an ©tsieljung ober abfidjtlidj; (riibe, imgefittet, uit* 
gebilbet, unartig, uidjoflicfj 2 c.); ©egenf. polite. Rude work, 
workmanship, utensils, implements; a rude bark, stone. The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Vane’s bold answers, 



termed rude and ruffian-like, furthered his condemnation. 
A rude child, fellow. To be formed in a rude school. 
The rudeness of a people, of manners, of a storm. 

raw rolj, raid;, fiefoitbers in ber SBebeutnug non: unjubereitet fur 
ben ©e&raiuf;,. non ^$robuften after 3Crt; figfirl. tmerfafyren, un= 
geitbt, nngefcfjtcEt. Raw meat, silk, cotton, tallow, hides, 
sugar; raw productions, materials; the rawness of flesh; 
a raw (raid;) air, climate. Raw soldiers, sailors. 

blunt gvob, tier&, feavfrfj. A blunt answer, blunt manners. Bluntness 
of speech. 

gross graft, unflatig, groMinnlid). The gross uneducated, untravelled 
country-gentleman; his low tastes and gross phrases (1G85). Gross 
iniquity. 

©beufo bie Sufiftantine roughness, ruggedness, coarse¬ 
ness, rudeness, rawness, bluntness, grossness. 

[rough, rugged, id)b. raid); coarse, engl. course? rude, fry rude, 
lat. rudis; raw, nl)b. rol), oerio. nut rough u. rugged; blunt? gross, 
f 1 * 5 . gros, lat. crassus.j 

421. %Umm. 

space 1 . 9 iaum ate iiubegrengte 2lu3bel;mmg fur imfere jjyaffttngSs 
fraft, bod; and; in bev $orfteftung begrenjt; 2 . Siaum ate 
2 lb[tanb jwifdjen jioei Siugeu; and; figfirl. lie stared into 
the vacant space. We were glad to And an open space 
for a bivouac. This is a space occupied principally by 
Attorneys and their clerks. The space between two stars 
or two hills, between the door and the window. Maxims 
condensed into the smallest possible space. A space 
of time. 

room 9{aum a 1$ begrenjte 2 lusbef;mmg, ate Seif eines grbfceren 
9iaume§ (space); bas .Simmer; <utd) fiflfiH- We have too 
little, too much room in our lodgings. There is room for 
five persons. He occupies a nice room. There is no room 
for repentance, hope, pardon, complaints, doubt, argument. 
To give room = to withdraw; to make room. 

[space, fry espace, lat. spatiurn; room, nl)b. Hfiunu.] 


422. 9?cc(jnen; Sicdjimitg; jiifjtcit. 

to.,1 

to reckon (trail), u. intraitf.) redjneu, eiu3 511111 anbevn 5 d(;(on; 
figfirl. rcdpien, 5 a(;(eu auf on, upon; jafjteii 511 , nntcr among, 
{fatten fitly anfeben; bus gemo(;u(id;e 2Bort. Reckon not your 
chickens Indore they arc hatched. The mother reckons 
well, hut the infant reckons better. Reckoners without 
their host reckon twice (Proverbs). The King (Charles II.) 
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scarcely knew on what members of his own cabinet he could 
reckon. I reckon him among the aristocracy, 
to calculate bcredmen, auSredjnen, uin burd; irgettb eine aritl;= 
metifdje Operation 30 einem 9ie[uttat 311 gelangcn; figurl. be* 
red;nen; fid; auf etm. (on, upon) Siedjmtng = mit 2Bal;rfd)ein= 
feit ^offuuug mad;en. Calculate the interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. To calculate eclipses or nativities. Zoraide 
was so calculating, so interested a woman. It is difficult 
to calculate the amount of misery caused by the war. I 
calculated upon a rich harvest. I calculate (gebertfe) to 
leave London on Monday. 

to compute etm. nad; Stnatogie (9tetmtid)feit) init anbern Singen 
beredpieti, emeu numerifd;en Ueberfd;tag madjen, erred;nen. 
The rising and setting of the heavenly bodies are cal¬ 
culated; but the number of comets that have been visible 
during the last thousand years could only be computed. 
Swift was au excellent computer, and knew the minutes 
required to every operation. By our best computation, 
we were then in 51 degrees of latitude. The interest is 
computed at 5% for nine years, 
to cipher mit 3«t)Ien, uid)t mit $3ud)ftaben rcdpten. Can you cipher well? 

You have been bred to business; you can cipher, 
to do sums cine 9 ?cd)enaufgabc madjen, cine Stedpiung rcdpien, cin &d)i\U 
au^brnd. Have you finished doing your sums? When I was writing 
my exercise, my brother did his su.ms 
bill bic 9?ote, Dtcdpmncj aU gufammenfteUnng ( 9 (u§ 3 ug) fin* entpfaugene 2 Baren, 
geleiftete 3)ienftc. A shopman’s bill of goods purchased. A physician’s 
bill for services. To pay one’s bills, 
account 9tcd)nung ctl§ „$3ered)ncn non 0 ofi mtb £mbcn unb: bic fdjriftl ^Xuf- 
jeidpumg 311 biefent S3cT;uf" (0anber§); aud) figurl To pay an account, 
bill; to settle an account, bill. He keeps his account with the 
Bank of England. $n ben folgeitben 9hi§britcfen fanu bill nidjt anges 
menbet merben: To find one’s account in a thing; to adjust an account; 
for account and risk; to work on one’s own account; to keep an 
account; an account current; an open account. To love’s account 
they placed their death of late, And now transfer the sad account 
to fate. 

reckoning ba$ ^edjuen; fobanu bie JKedjnung ate Seredjnung, Wbredptung; 
figiiiT bic Qucrfennung ciner roofyfoerbienten 0trafc. Short reckonings 
make good friends (Prov.). He quitted London, never to return till 
the day of a terrible and memorable reckoning had arrived, 
calculation 0?ed)nung ctl§ SRedjeufunft, at§ beftimmteS arif(jmetifd)e§ SSerfatjven, 
bie 33 e^, %\\ 3 5 redjnung. Whenever we speak of arithmetic as the 
science of calculation . . . The calculation of eclipses. You are 
quite out in your calculation. 

to count (tranf. u. intranf.) ^afylen, b. f). 3 a ^)kn ber 9^eif;e nad) tyerueunett 
(urn cine ®efamti)ctt ob. ©niurnc 511 crmitteln), auf = , JjersjjiiCjlen, ba 3 u = 
jfttyleu, jufammcuredjncn, in 9(nfd)fag briugeu; briidt bie £>anblung 
au$; figiirl §al)len, rcd)neu auf = fid) nerlaffen auf, ermarten bafi . . . ; 
ba§ gemofjnlidje 38ort. I could count my relatives on my fingers. 
There are six: not counting the red one. Every additional one 
©refer, ettflL ©pnonvmil. 19 
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counts. We counted upon his coming to-day. I don’t count upon 
that money. 

to number (among, with) ^atjlett, britcft ba§ 9^ ef it I tat aits; fobamt ettte 
ein^ elite ^crfon ob. ©atf)e 511 eitter ©efamttjeit sa^Icn, redpten; fid) 
belaufeit anf. The very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Elizabeth was numbered (by her contemporaries) among the greatest 
and the most fortunate of our princes. He was numbered with the 
conspirators. The army numbers fifty thousand. 

[to reckon, nt)b. redpien; to calculate, fi' 5 . calculer, fpft. calculare; 
to compute, to count, account, frg. compter, fat. computare; to 
cipher, nt)b. 8 ^ff cr r sums, fr§. somme, nt)b. ©uinme, tat. suinraa; 
bill, frj. billet, tat. bulla; to number, fr§. nombrer, tat. numerare.] 


423. tftcdji, ridjtig. 

right bent gottltdjen ©efefce, 2 Bitten geniafj, redfjt unb btttig, nidEjt 
uitredfjt not wrong; recfit, ridjtig, utd^t falfdj not false; redjt, 
nid^t tin! not left; audj figiirt. What is our duty to do we 
must do because it is right, not because any one can 
demand it of us. Right in the sight of God. Right 
mixture makes good mortar (Prov.). Put the book iu the 
right place. My watch is not right. A right remark = 
a true one. The right bank of the Hudson. A right 

angle. He is my right arm. 

just geredjjt (bent SBefeu nadj); bent ntenf<$(idjeit ©efefse gemcijj, 
nidfjt ungeredjt uot unjust; redjt, ridjtig, nadj einent iibereim 
gefotnmenen iDJaBftabe; redfjt, paffenb, rooljlbcgrimbet, triftig. 
God is just. A just cause. Just balance, just weights; 
a just proposition, proportion, account. A just recompense, 
a just remark. 

correct red)t, ricfjtig, nadj beftimmten iBorfdjriften unb 91cge(n, 
frei non ^eljlern unb $rrtutnern; non $|3erfonen unb ©adjen; 
©egettj. faulty. Sallust, the most elegant and correct of 
all the Latin historians. (?) Correct behaviour, correct views. 
A correct style, writer. A correct drawing is one which 
fulfils all the rules and requirements of the art without 
faults. 

(Sbeufo bie ©ubftantioe justness unb correctness. 

(right, uf)b. 9ted)t, (at. rectus; just, fr§. juste, fat. iustus; correct, 
[rj. be3gh, fat. correctus.] 

424. SHcbc, Stnrcbc. 

■peeoh (ba§ SSennogen 511 rebeit) 9tebe al« freter iPortrag nom rebe; 
geroanbteften i) 3 arianteut§mttgliebe bis 511 m gerobljntidjften 2 trbeiter 
lyerab; bas alfgemeiufte unb untfaffenbfte SBort. Lord Lyttletou’s 
speech on the repeal of the act called the Jew bill. The 
speech of Brutus on the death of Caesar. He animated 
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his troops by a short s p e e c h suitable to the occasion. The 
cobbler's speech was very much applauded. He made his 
first (delivered his maiden) speech. Figure of speech, 
oration 9iebe als eiit nadj ben 9tegetn ber $itnft getjaltener feiers 
(tdjer SBortrag. In the case of speeches in Parliament, 
the speech sometimes rises to the dignity of an oration. 
Never had orator a finer field than Demosthenes in his 
Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his capital orations. 
The orations of Cicero. 

discourse 9Jebe als Sktttetfung ber ©ebanfeti fiber irgenb einen 
©egenftanb (©iijet) in formeller SBetfe, ber fBortrag; in 
bemfefben ©iitne aud^: bie Sfbfjanblung; ba§ ©efpriicf). Con¬ 
duct, division of a discourse. There are many occasions 
of public speaking when the formal division of a discourse 
into parts is neither requisite nor would be proper ... An 
eloquent discourse. In pleadings at the Bar, narration is 
a very important part of the discourse. Sweet discourse, 
the banquet of the mind. 

harangue ffiebe, Sfitfpradje (au§ bent ©tegreife) an eine 2Serfamm= 
lung (oerfainnielte 9)2enge). Men ... assemble and harangues 
are heard. An harangue, on some exciting topic, is ad¬ 
dressed to the multitude. She (Marie Stuart) concluded 
a long harangue with this indecisive answer ... 
address bie fra gefprodjcne ober cibgelcfene Slnrebc an eiite ^JJerfoxt obev mcfp 
rcve al§ foi'ineUc Sarftclhtitg (drllarutig, S3cridfit) ctitcS ©cgenfiaitbeS bet 
einer befmtbcvn SScraitlaffitng (©elcgenljcit). An inaugural address. When 
introduced, the president made a short address. Sylla’s address to 
the Mauritanian king, (fieljc attrebeit.) 

[speech, fictje to speak; oration, frj. oraison, (at. oratio; discourse, 
ficfje fpredjeit; harangue, address, fielje aureben.] 


425. Stegiereit, Ijerrfdjeiu 

to reign (nur intranf.) regteren, fjerrfdjen, tnt Sefifce ber Ijodtften 
SPfadjt itnb ©email fein; and; ftgiirl. William the Conqueror 
reigned nearly twenty one years. Edward the Third began 
to reign in 1327. He reigned without much opposition. 
Diseases reign at all seasons. The prince reigns and does 
not govern (Mac.). 

to rule (regeln) (tranf. unb intranf.) beljerrfdjen, fomoljl mil will: 
fiirlidjer 9)Jad)t unb ©email ati and) nad; ben befte^enben 
©efefcen Ijerrfc^en, regieren; aiu$ ftgiirl. Alexander appointed 
governors of his own to rule over the smaller Persian king¬ 
doms. Princes rule the people, and their own passions 
rule the princes; but Providence can overrule the whole. 
A despot rules over a nation according to his arbitrary 
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decision. Fashion and caprice rule the majority. Madness 
rules in brainsick men. When I behold .., rich men rule 
the law. (fiel;e £errfd)aft rule.) 

to govern (tranf. unb intranf.) regieren, bas ©taatefd)iff lenten unb 
leitert, bie ©taatsgefdjafte nerroatten unb ubentmc^enb beforgen; 
abfolut angeroenbet nur im guten ©inne; and; non fonftigen 
SDingen (ftif)ren, fteuern, tenten) unb figurt.; in grammatif<|er 
23egief)ung: regieren. The art of princes is to give laws, 
and govern their people with wisdom in peace, and glory 
in war. If Itobespierre did not govern, he aimed at least 
at ruling. Nothing can be more lamentable than to be 
ruled by one who does not know how to govern himself. 
To govern the horses, the motion of a ship, the helmet. 
Let reason govern us. A transitive verb governs the 
accusative case. 

[to reign, frg. regner, Icit. regnare; to rule, tat. regula iHicfjtfcfjeit, 

u()b. ^egel; to govern, frj. gouverner, tat. gubernare.] 


426. SRcgierttng. 

government 9tegierung, 5Bel;i>rbc, fieittuig, gtUjrung, fdjliefd eine 
bctiebige 2lu§ubung bcr 9JJacf)t unb ©enmtt in fid; (political, 
civil, or domestic); fobann bie Stegiernngsform, bie ©taat§- 
nerfaffung; an dj ftgflrt. unb in gramntatifd;er 33ejiet>ung (fiebe 
to govern). Civil, church, family government. Madame 
de Pompadour was really the head of the French govern¬ 
ment. Petticoat-government. No free government can 
rest upon any other than a sound moral basis. The govern¬ 
ment, at this period, was called a republic. Government 
of the will is better than increase of knowledge (Prov.). 

reign 9tegierung aU 3^egieruitg^§eit eines ^tirften (Dberljauptes 
im adgemeinen); im meiteren ©inne: bie ^ er r f d; a ft, 
be^felben; and) figurt. Alfred’s reign lasted twenty-nine 
years. Henry St. John was minister of England in the reign 
of Queen Anne. He who like a father held his reign, So 
soon forgot, was just and wise in vain. Fashions have their 
reign. The reign of reason has not yet made great pro¬ 
gress in the world. 

regency bie 91 egentfd)aft ober bie Dtegierung eines ©teUuertres 
terS; bie ^erfonen, beueu bie 9ieid)3t)ern)efung anuertratit ift; 
ber regierte 33esirC felbft. After the death of Lewis the XIII., 
the regency was given to queen Anne of Austria. Morton 
had not held the regency for five years when a scheme 
was laid to deprive him of it. The regency transacted 
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affairs in the king's absence. Regions they passed, the 
mighty regencies of Seraphim, (fielje .fcerrfdjaft.) 

[government, fielje to govern; reign, [ 1 * 3 . regno, lat. regnum; regency, 
fr$. regence, lat. regere.] 


427. fliciif). 

empire bie Ijodjfte ©eroaft, £en*fd)aft in eiueui Sleidje (fiefje £evr= 
fdjaft); bas grofje, ausgebeljnte dfeid) felbft; ba<3 ftaifer* 
reid); and; figurl. An empire on which the sun uever sets. 
The British, German, Austrian empire. The empire of 
Russia, of France. If vice had once an ill name in the 
world ... it would quickly lose its empire. 

realm ift cm 9ieid), ba§ imtcr monard)ifd)er (ariftofvatifdjer) Siegie? 
rung ftefjt; and) figiirl. His realm is declared to be an 
empire, and his crown imperial, by many acts of Parliament. 
The supreme head of the realm. A peer, the Parliament of 
the realm. Ireland was annexed to the realm of England. 
The realm of bees. The realm of fancy. 

kingdom baS Sonigreid); bie fonigfidje 2)?adjt; ba£ Jieid; @otte§ 
nub ba<* 3ieid) in ber -ftaturgef d)id)te; jutueileu figurl. The 
kingdom of Bavaria. Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom. Seek ye first the kingdom of God. Thy king¬ 
dom come. The kingdoms of animal, mineral, and vegetable 
nature. The watery kingdom. My mind to me a kingdom 
is. He is gone to kingdom come = geftorkn. 

[empire, fr$. bc§gl., lat. imperium; realm, frg. royaume, tat. regalis; 
kingdom, nl)b. $ontg itnb turn,] 

428. 'Jtcidjcu, fidj erftrerfen. 

to reach (tranf. n. iittrnuf.) reidjett, erretd)ett; 6i§ jtt eiitetit genhffett 
ipunfte (ob btes ber ern)iiufd)te ift ober ttidji) reidjeu, fic^ er= 
ftreden, raumtic^i unb §eitti; aud) figitrl. He reached 
me the book. The ship reached the port. A tall man 
reaches to the top of the door. A city and a tower, whose 
top may reach to heaven. The vintage shall reach unto 
the sowing-time. Out of the reach of danger, of shame. 
Great men have reaching hands (bie 2)tad)i ber ©rofjeit er= 
ftredt fid) toeii). 

to stretch (tranf. ti. tnirattf.) ftreden, beljnen, fpanneit; fid) ftreden, 
fidj be|nen, fid) erftredeit, mit bem Segriffe ber 21 nftreti= 
gung (ober too man ftdj bie umtttterbrodjene SSerbinbung al§ 
ba§ atefuttat ber 2lnfirenguttg oorfteHen faun)'; and) figitrl. 
To stretch a rope, the wings. A lake stretches over a 
hundred miles. A promontory stretching far out to sea. 
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A range of hills stretching through the centre of the south 
of Scotland. To stretch the truth, one’s credit, power, 
influence. 

to extend (tranf. unb intranf.) auSbeljnen; ftgitrl. uevgrijfseru; fo= 
banti ficfy olfnc Slnftrcngang nadj ctner beliehigen fllidjtimg 
erftreden ober auSbeljneu, £>ef. uon ©cbieten; aud) figiirl. To 
extend a cord across the street; to extend the capacities, 
the sphere of knowledge. The island of Great Britain 
extends from 50 to 58 degrees of north latitude. It may 
be supposed that his safety did not extend much farther, 
[to reach, itf)b. reidjen; to stretch, uf)b. ftrecfen; to extend, fr$. etendre, 
fat. extender©.] 


429. SWeidjtum; mtfjlirij. 

riches briicft ben Ueberfluft an wertuoHen materieHett Singen oljnc 
birefte 33e}ugnat)me auf ben (Sigentiimer tm ©egenf. jtt poverty 
aud; aud) figiirl.; bad attgemeinere 2Bort. SDZatt fann uid)t 
fagen: the riches of a town, of a corporation, fonbern: the 
wealth... Riches are a snare to many. With the greater 
part of rich people, the chief enjoyment of riches consists 
in the parade of riches ... Riches, like manure, do not 
good till they are spread (Prov.). Riches serve a wise 
man, but command a fool (Prov.). His best riches are 
ignorance of wealth. 

wealth SBoftlftanb, -Keicfjtum, briicft ben groften 93efift berjenigen 
©liicfdgiiter (©elb, Sanbereien 2 c.) and, bie itnd in ben ©tanb 
feften, unfere SBiinfdje ju befriebigen; ©egenf. indigence; and) 
figiirl. The wealth of London is enormous. She had riches 
enough not to regard wealth in a husband. Marius looked 
with indifference on wealth and pleasure. The increasing 
wealth of a town; the wealth of nations. Where wealth, 
there friends (Prov.). When wealth comes into power, the 
spirit of liberty never fails to go out. Wealth and content 
do not always live together (Prov.). He (Milton) stored his 
memory with a wealth of classic thoughts. He boasted of 
seas and mountains of wealth. 

opulence ber grofte 9feicf;tum (©elb, Sanbereien zc.); and) figiirl. 
She has been brought up in all the refinements of opulence. 
The rapid progress and the vast opulence of towns. The 
opulence of the king’s favourite was very great. To attain 
opulence and lordly rank. A day of joy and opulence. 

richness 9?eic$tnin a Id (9fati5, ^radjt, aid tun^iiglidjc ©iite: bie Stcid)I)aItig = 
feit; and) figiirl. The hall was celebrated for . . . the richness of 
its decoration. Richness of food, odours, of colour, sound; richness 
of description. Qtuneilcn = opulence: A man noted for richness. 
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ample (lucit, gerciumig) rcicfpid), infofcrn bcr GJcgcnftnub in grbfecrcr 'ifttcngc 
iiorljanbcn ifl al§ crfovbcrlid), bcbciticnb, grofj; and) figitrl. glcinjcnb. 
An ample provision; an ample supply of food; an ample share, 
repast, allowance. She had, it is true, no fortune, but that of my friend 
was ample. To make ample promises. (ficl)c gcrdumig.) 
copious vcid)Iid), infofcrn Vittel nub JpnlfSqucllcn a Her 9trt in s Dkngc 
uorljanbcn finb: in £> it II c unb 3 it He; non bcr <5prnd>c: wortreidj, 
lucitfaufig. A copious fountain, stream; a copious supply of 
materials. Smooth to the shelving brink a copious flood Rolls fair 
and placid. Tropes enrich language and render it more copious. A 
copious flow of words. The copiousness of Homer. 

9lefjitlid) bie 2lbjeftiue rich, wealthy it. opulent. 

[riches, frj. richesse; nfjb. rcid); wealth, ul)b. opulence, frj. 

bc§gf., tat. opulentia; ample, ficl;c gerciumig; copious, fr§. copieux^ 
fat. copiosus.] 


430. SRetf. 

ripe reif, 3 eitig, bejeidptet bie notlftanbige natfirtidje ©ntnndelung 
(bitid; SBac&stum, Sitter, Slbtageru 2 c.); ftgfirl. angeroenbet, britdt 
ripe feineit fo f)ot;en ©tab ber 3?eife au3 tnie mature. Ripe 
coru, grain, pears, apples, prunes, nuts. Ripe cheese, wine; 
ripe bottled beer; a ripe tumor or abscess. Soon ripe, 
soon rotten (Prov.). Ripe in years. A project is ripe for 
execution; a people ripe for revolt. Ripe for the university, 
mature reif, reiflidj, gereift, bard) bie 3^ jur SReife, ju etiter 
geruiffen erreidj&aren 33oHfommenfjeit gebrad)t, 6ef. tut ftgurl. 
©hute. Consideration, judgment, thought, when carried out 
to the full, are said to be mature. A man of mature 
age and strong understanding. He resolved, after mature 
deliberation, to remain inactive. He was in the ripest 
maturity of his age. 

@6enfo ripeness unb maturity SHeife. 

[ripe, nf)b. reif; mature, frj. mdr, lat. maturus.] 


431. SReifjc. 

row 9M;e, meljme tit einer forttaufeubeu (geraben ober frummett) 
Sinie fidj nebetteinanbet beftnblidje ^erfonen ober ©adjeit; ba§ 
aUgemeine 2Bort. A row of soldiers, houses, columns, chairs, 
trees, pipes, pearls, gems. Rows of spectators were sitting 
one above the other. A row of young heads. Three rows 
of great stones. The front row. To place in a row; to 
march in rows. A row of letters or words, 
rank (Slang) bef. in militarifdjer <Sprad>e: bie roof)! georbnete 
SRetfje nebeneinattbet aufgeftettter ©olbaten tm ©egenf. ju file. 
In rank and file (in Sleil) unb ©lieb). The Numidians ad¬ 
vanced furiously, fought vigorously, and every where broke 
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our ranks. Metellus ... rallied his men by degrees, restored 
their ranks. No standard was followed, no ranks preserved, 
file (gaben) = “a row of soldiers ranged one behind another, 
from front to rear”, alfo bef. non fjintereinanber aufge= 
ftettten (ficfi betoegenben) ©olbnten; bod) autfj irn aUgemeinen 
non iJSerfonen, bie fjiittereiitaitber geljett. He was the last 
of the file. So saying, on he led his radiant files. A 
file of soldiers. To march by files. A file of gentlemen, 
ladies. Drawn up in rank and file, they (the soldiers) 
stood ... 

line (Siuie) bie fdjtturgerctbe SHeifje, bef. non ©otbateit; fobaim bie 
©efdjfedjtstinie, bie ©efdjlecfjtsreifje. A line of soldiers. 
Unite thy forces and attack their lines. A line of houses. 
From him (Mings) sprang, by a singular kind of descent, a 
line of valiant and expert sailors, 
range bie 3leif)e nad; geroiffett ©runbfdfceii, bie inetl)obifd)e 91eil;e; 
fobanti in einjelnen 2lu§britden. Range of notes in a musical 
instrument. A range of colours. The large range of 
buildings west of Wellington-road is the Asylum for orphans 
of clergymen. Homer supposed that under the earth was 
placed a range of columns guarded by Atlas. A range of 
mountains, hills int ©egeitf. $u aflein liegeitben Bergen, ^iigeln. 
series 9fei[)e, 9teil)eitfolge non gleidjartigeit (dljitfidjjen) iperfoiteit 
ober ©adjeit in beftimmter Drbttung; bie 9teit;em, 3 Gl ()i en f 0 IS e 
in ber 9Jfntl;ematif; figiirt. 9teil)e ate SSerfettnng, Siteinanber; 
greifen non (Sreigiiiffeit. A series of kings, princes. The 
immense series of serried Alpine peaks. A series of 
numbers of any work are such as follow in numerical order. 
A connected series of critical biographies. A series of 
short tales and essays. Arithmetical, geometrical series. 
Close upon this series of triumphs came a series of 
disasters. 

Trow, nl)b. 3ictl)c; rank, ficfjc SRcutg; tile, frj. bcdgl., lot. lilum; line, 
frj. ligne, nfjb. iiinic, lot. linen; range, jrj. rangee, line rank; series, 
frj. serie, lot. series.] 


432. iRctit, rchtlid). 

clean rein r retnlid), fauber, frei non Sdjitmf;, fytecfeu, 'JJfafef, int 
eigentf. uub uneigentt. ©time. Clean paper, clothes, hands. 
If . . . the plague spread not on the skin, the priest shall 
pronounce him clean. Hungry horses make a clean manger 
(Prov.). Cleau land, timber. A clean (fauber) trick; a 
clean (geioaitbter) boxer. To make a clean way for him¬ 
self through a mob; to make a clean breast (fid; attSfprec^ett). 
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Create in me a clean heart, 0 God. The cleanness and 
purity of one's mind. 

cleanly reinfid), toer frei non fdjmufeigen (garftigcit) ©einofjnfjeiteu 
ift, ©inn fitr 9ieinlid)feit unb Drbtuing hat; and; fighrf.; ju= 
luexlen: rciuigenb. An ant is a very cleanly insect. Some 
plain but cleanly country maid. The cleanliness of the 
streets. A cleanly appearance, exterior, habit. Cleanly 
(unfdpdbige) joys. — The fair with cleanly powder dry their 
hair. To secure a retreat by some cleanly (gefd)idt) 
evasion. 

pure rein, frei non fremben ©ubftaujen, uuoermifdjt, tauter; in 
moratifdjer Stejiefjimg: frei non oerberbtidjen ©inftuffen, uube = 
ftecft, tauter, feufd), jiicfitig, unfdjutbig; rein = tebig; 
1x6), wetter nid)t$ als; juioeiten im burlesfett ©time. Pure 
gold, silver, water, wine, oil. Pureness, purity of air, 
water, metals. His motives are pure. Pureness, purity 
of heart, life. To the pure all things are pure. I have 
made my heart clean, I am pure from my sin. Pure 
good-nature; pure compassion; out of pure weariness. He 
is a pure youth (ein fauberer 33oget). Pure mathematics 
im ©egenf. ju applied, (fiefje nur mere.) 

Gbetifo bie ©ubftantiue cleanness, cleanliness, pureness 
unb purity. 

[clean, cleanly, nf)b. Uein; pure, frj. pur, Icit. purus.] 


433. SReifc. 

travel bie ^anblung be§ dieifeits, bie DrtSoeraitberuug; travels 
fiitb SReijen im allgeitieinen, non fiirjerer ober Iciugerer ®auer, 
ju Sanb unb ju SBaffer; foDamt bie JReifebefdjrei&ung. To be 
stiff and weary with long travel. Three miles he went, nor 
farther could retreat; His travels ended at his country seat. 
Gulliver’s travels into several remote nations of the world. 
Travels for amusement, information, or discovery. Histories 
engage the soul by sensible occurrences, as also voyages, 
travels, and accounts of countries. Book of travels. 

journey Jfeife an eineit beftimmten Drt; gerooljnlidf) bie Sanbreife, 
bod) audj bie SReife ju Sanb unb ju SBaffer. Journey is 
the portion of travel performed on any occasion. A journey 
for pleasure or for business. — Goethe felt this journey 
(to Italy) a new birth. He has written an account of his 
journey to Italy. — A fatiguing journey; a day’s journey. 
A journey from England to Switzerland, from London to 
Paris. To make frequent omnibus journeys. 
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voyage 6ef. bie 9?eife cutf bent SJJeete, bod; auc^ auf fyliiffett, ©eeit. 
Sir John Franklin left England on a voyage to discover 
the north-west passage. A sea voyage is fall of subjects 
for meditation. To take a voyage on the Thames (Mac.). 
A lake voyage, a canoe voyage (Baker). 

2tcf;idid; to travel unb to journey. We journey to a 
country, and travel in it. To travel on foot, on horseback, 
by post etc., itid;t to journey. 

dinner!. 3a ben Qujammcufctumgcu: 9tcifc=bctt, =bib(iotl)cf, ^epeief, 
sfappe :c. roirb meifteuS "travelling mit beta betrfb. 0ubftautin 
Gcfcnt. 

[travel, frj. travail; journey, frj. journee, (at. diurnus; voyage, fq. 
beScjh, tat. viaticum.] 

434. 9lciffeit, jcmijjcn. 

to tear reifjen, jerreijsen, faitn [oraoljl gufdffig al$ aud; abfidjtlid) ge= 
fd;e(;en; aud; figiirl. We may tear a dress in falling down. To 
tear to pieces, holes in something. To tear a piece of paper, 
cloth, a garment, books; to tear the skin or flesh. A state 
or government torn by factions. To tear one’s self from 
the company of a friend. 

to rend mit grower ©email ober £eftigfeit auseiitaitberveijsen, 
in ©tilde gerveifjen; aud; figiirl. Powder rends a rock in 
blasting; lightning rends an oak; sails are rent by the 
wind. The beast of prey rends the flesh of his victim. 
She rent her garments. I will surely rend the kingdom 
from thee. An exile is rent from his native land. 

| to tear, nl;b. gcrrcit it. gclpcn; to rend, cujf. rendan.] 

435. ffleigcitb, crgo^liri). 

charming reigeitb, in (joljcm ©rabe angeneljm ltnb lieblid;, eitts 
net;menb unb feffelub, entjftdenb, alterliebft, briieft bef. 
eineu SJuftanb be$ geiftigen, burd) bie Siime f;eruorgemfenen 
©enuffes au$; ber ftdrffte 23egriff; non Speufonen unb ©adjen. 
A charming place, spot, region, abode, country, view. The 
princesses are charming. A charming landscape is one 
which we linger to enjoy. A charming person is one in 
whose society and conversation we feel continual delight. 
A charming idea, conception, music. (fief>e 2lnmut.) 

delightful ergofdicfj, fe(;r angeneljm, reigeub, l;errlidj, monnig, mas 
in eine frol;e (freubige) ©timmung uerfe^t unb Scfricbiguiig 
bef. fiir .S^erg unb ©emiit gema(;rt; felteuer non ^?erfouen. 
At the first glance, Potsdam seemed a delightful spot. 
It certainly is a delightful world. Some passages of this 



work are among the most delightful of the many pages 
written about Italy. Milton spent five calm delightful 
years at his fathers house. Delightful music, ideas, con¬ 
ceptions. A delightful sort of person. 2Beitiger gut tutb 
ridjtig: a delightful dish. 

delicious f oft (id), lieblitf;, (jerrlid;, retjeitb, bef. non ber 33ef riebigung 
Der ©iiute (®e|d)mad, ©efiif;(, ©erudj); and) figitrL The 
supper-parties were delicious. This delicious garden. 
The soft delicious air. A delicious fruit, perfume. A 
delicious sensation of mingled security and awe. Frede¬ 
ric II. had too much taste and too much malice not to 
relish such delicious pleasantry. 

delectable crgoplid), liebltcf), rctgcnb, tnfofcrn etmaS sum mcitcrcu ©cnuffc 
rci^t, ift (eltcncr. A delectable journey, fruit, book. Delectable 
bowers. May we not delectably consider? 

[charming, frj. charmant, lat. carmen; delightful, delectable, fr$. 
delectable, lat. delectare; delicious, fr£. delicieux, fplt. deliciosus.] 

436. 8iiri)twtg, ©treben. 

tendency ba3 ©trebeit in beftimntter 9tidjtung, bas ©trebeu nad; 
einent befonbent ^inecf, Seftreben, ber £ang, bie £ens 
bens, tit pf)t)fif$er itnb ntoralifdjer 23esie()ung; ba$ affgemeittere 
SBovt. A medicine of universal tendency. In every ex¬ 
perimental science, there is a tendency toward perfection. 
The tendencies and inclinations of body and spirit. It is 
our business to avoid that which has a tendency to evil. 
Tendency of character. The laws of our religion tend to 
the universal happiness of mankind, (fiefje ©treben.) 

bias (bie fcfjiefe ©eite ober SRdjtung) bte einfeitigc 9?id)tung, bas 
eiitfeitige ©treben in 9)ieimtng$ange(egenf)eiten, in ber 
SBeurteilung non ©adjen; ofter ba£ Sorurteil, bie $or = 
eingenommenfjeit. Every historian has his bias, and every 
party its historian. The tory Hume, the Roman Catholic 
Lingard . . . these all have opinions and biases which 
influence their judgment and guide their pens. — Morality 
gives a bias to man’s actions (la morale donne une ten¬ 
dance aux actions des bommes). To bias the judgment of 
a person (beeinfhiffeit). 

bent (bie Erttmmung, SMeguitg) bie beftimmte ■Kidjtung bes ©eiftes 
a($ 9?efultat bes SBittenS, be$ a3erftaubes, be£ ©emiitSsuftanbeS 
iiberljaupt (fiefje Sleiguug bent). It is the legislator’s policy 
to comply with the common bent of mankind, and give it 
all the improvements of which it is susceptible. Bent of 
mind. You can give his humour the true bent. Our course 
was bent to . , , 
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direction btc Slidduitg, ba§ 3fid)teu liacf) etncut 3iele; 3iid)tung al§ 
roitflidje ober eingebitbete Siitie, luetcfie ein tit S9eroegutig 
gefefcter ftorpet befdjreibt; bRicf)tuttg als Sage, ©egettb; and) 
figi'ud. To give a particular direction to a missile. Di¬ 
rection of motion, of attraction, of a railway, ship, of a 
line, of the magnetic needle. To sail in the direction of 
a place. In what direction does he live? His thoughts 
took a gloomy, a cheerful direction. Me it had not biased 
in the one direction, nor should it have biased any just 
critic in the counter direction. 

2lef)nlicf) bte aSevbeit to tend geridjtet feiit, trad)ten, ftreben, 
eiite jfidjtmtg uefjmeit; to bias itetgen, tenfeit, ridjten, beeiu* 
ffuffeit; to direct ridjten. 

[tendency, frs. tendance, (at. tendere; bias, fr$. biais, (at. bifax? 
bent, ni)b. btnbeit; direction, frg. bcsijb. (at. directio.] 

437. mi 

fame briicft in unb eftiminter 2Beife ben s JRtf von ^erfonen unb 
©adjeit, im guten uitb fcfjlimmen ©inue auS. The fame 
of Solomon, or Washington. Fame is but the breath of 
the people, and that often unwholesome. Fame is a magni¬ 
fying glass (Prov.). Fame is a thin shadow of eternity 
(Prov.). Literary fame. The fame of the scholar, of the 
philantropist. 

reputation (repute) bejeitfptet mefjr ben guten aU ben fdj(ed)ten 9iitf: 
ber Seumunb; fobcmit bie offenttidje Stdjtung, ba3 ^tnfefjeu, in 
mefdjem eine Sjlerfon fteljt, bef. in moralifdjer Sejieljung. He earned 
the reputation of a brilliant wit. The best evidence of 
reputation is a man’s whole life. I see my reputation 
is at stake. Reputation is often got without merit, and 
lost without fault (Prov.). Reputation serves to virtue as 
light does to a picture (Prov.). A man, or a man’s charac¬ 
ter is held in good or bad repute, 
renown ber burcf) grofee unb fjelbenmiUige Staten nerbiente uitb meit 
uerbreitete 3htf ober 9iuf)m; aitd; im fdjlimmen ©iitne. Deeds 
of brave renown. Homer’s Machaon and Virgil’s Japis 
were men of renown, heroes in war. The renown of a 
general is proportioned to the magnitude of his achievements. 
He (Barere) had belonged to that class of criminals who 
fill the world with the renown of their crimes, 
glory iff bas ^efuttat be3 @rfolge$ in Untenietpmtngen, roetdje 

bie 23enntnberung ber gefammten SLKeitfdjljeit erregen unb rnirb 
nur non gaits auBergen)6Ijntidjen Staten angeiuenbet. The 
love, the desire, the pursuit of glory. Your sex’s glory 
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’tis to shine unknown. Those men were the glory of their 
times. The literary glory of Italy and of Spain. The paths 
of glory lead but to the grave. Peter I. had a nobler am¬ 
bition than the desire of military glory. 

[fame, (at. fama; reputation, fvj. reputation, lot. reputatio; renown, 
frj. renom, lot. nomen; glory, frj. gloire, (at. gloria.J 


438. iHufcii. 

to call rufen, einen 9tuf erfd>alfen laffen, 011 =, berbcirufen, auffor* 
bern 511 fotnittcn; berufeit; and) figiirf. Call your brothers, 
they are in the garden. Fame calls. Paid . . . called to 
be an apostle. Call not a surgeon before you are wounded 
(Prov.). 

to cry taut rufen, fd;reieit; juroeifen a u dr u fen. The salesman 
cries. The voice of one crying in the wilderness. To 
cry shame. “Bless me”, cried my wife, “here comes our 
good friend Mr. Burchel”. 

to exclaim Saute ober SBorte and Seibenfdfaft, nor fyreube, Summer, 
©dpnerj, ©rftaunen it. audrufeit. Apollo loud exclaims. 
“Not for your life!” he exclaimed. 

Cbenfo bie ©ubftantine call 9iuf, ©d;rei; cry ©d;rei, ber 
(ante 9 luf unb exclamation 91udruf. (fielje fcfjreien.) 

[to call, fictjc nentten; to cry, fvj. crier, tat. quiritareV n()b. [cfjreien V 
to exclaim, exclamer, lat. exclamare. 


439. 9tuf)t, rutjig. 

rest Jtaft, bad 2 tuft)bren non 33 einegung, bad Slludruljen non forper* 
lidjer ober geiftiger 2 lnfitengung; bie 9tul)e, beren man 
ftetjenb, fifcenb ober liegenb pflegt; and; non ©adjen; ©egenf. 
movement, work. So forth she rode, without repose or 
rest. To have, to take, to find rest; to retire to rest. 
Piest of mental exertion. The refreshing rest and the 
peaceful night are the portion of him only who lies down 
weary with honest labour. The fields lie fallow, in inglo¬ 
rious rest. The land has rest. Set your heart at rest 
(Prov.). 

rspose bie 31uf)e, beren man nur in bequenter Sage fur ben Sorper 
pflegt, bie bef. ©rquidung unb ©tarfutig geiualjrt, bie 6 r = 
tjolung (ber ©dfiaf); and; figiirl. non ©ad;en; ©egenf. distur¬ 
bance. Shake off the golden slumber of repose. The pillow 
is the place of repose. Nor can the tortured wave here 
find repose. The weary seek repose. Good night, and 
good repose. 



quiet bie SRulje, ©tide, bejeidjnet ba$ 9ft$tt>orf)anbenfein turn ftoreiu 
ben Utfadjett (qualeuben ©ebarden, Siirm, @efd)ret 2 c.) nub 
brfidt einett tjorfifcergefjenben ^uftanb bet sperfonen unb 
Sadden au$; ©egenf. noise, excitement. An easy, quiet, a 
secure retreat. A paltry tale-bearer will discompose the 
quiet of a whole family. It (English scenery) is associated 
in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet .. . Secure the 
sacred quiet of the mind. Rural quiet. To be in need of 
rest, repose, quiet. 

calm ift bie Jfulje, roeldjer Stufregung, Unruljje, ©toning, ©turin 2 c. 
oorf)ergef)t ober folgt, forool;t t>om menfdjtidjen ©emiite ate 
aud) non ber 9iatur; ©egenf. agitation. A calm before a 
storm is commonly a peace of a man’s own making. Cheer¬ 
fulness keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. Calm weather 
in June sets corn in tune (Prov.). A calm air is one which 
is not stormy; a calm sea one which is not rough. Along 
the quiet air come and float calmly off the soft light clouds. 
Five calm delightful years. A calm and peaceful life, 
tranquillity brftcft ntefjr int abfoluteit ©inne ben 3uftanb au§, une er 
im gegebeneu 3tugenbtid ift, entroeber fret non 23eforgnte unb 
33efflrc|tung ober non Srreguttg unb ©toning otter 3Irt unb 
toirb bef. non bem $uftanb eiuer ©efamttjeit gebraudff, bie 
©tide, ©eraufdjiofigfeit; and) non ©arisen; ©egeitf. stir, 
agitation. A tranquil state of society. The tranquillity 
of the country, of the state, of public affairs. The tranquil¬ 
lity of the air and all the surrounding objects, of the mind, 
of temper. Sober tranquillity. The celebrated tranquil¬ 
lity of the Pacific Ocean. 

©benfo to rest raften, ruljen, beriitjen; to repose rufjen 
(fdjlafeff); to calm bentljigeit. 

quiet rufjtg, fti f Ic, bc$eid)nct oft cinen juv ©ctoof)nf)cit gciuovbcncn, bod) and) 
oorubevgefjenbcn ©cmut^uftanb: a quiet man, woman, spirit, barrister. 
The quiet frugality of Milton’s home. They were quiet all night; be 
quiet now; fobann toirb quiet be), oon bcu ditf 3 ern SBcr^fiUniffen be§ 
£ebcn§ (ntd)t jo I)dufiq oon ben (Elemental toic calm ttnb tranquil) ange^ 
toenbet: I long to lead a quiet life. Quiet death. A quiet state or 
disposition. Quiet sleep feels no foul weather (Prov.). The quiet 
sea. A quiet ebb, day. 

calm oon ^erfonen gcbraitd)t, hum fotoolp cine IoBcnSiocrtc al$ and) tabelnS® 
tocvlc (Sigenfdjaft bcjcidfiien, fonft loie ba§ ©nbftantio. The captain 
through all the time of the storm gave his orders calmly. The tyrant 
looked on calmly (nnbefihnincrt, forgloS) at the execution, 
tranquil tann and) cine tabclnStuerte (Sigenfdjaft auSbriufcn: fovgloS. He saw 
his country ruined with a tranquil eye. — You may be tranquil = 
you need feel no alarm. The atmosphere is tranquil (nid)t betoegt, nid)t 
erregt). The condition of the country is tranquil. A tranquil sea. 
[rest, nl)b. D^aft; repose, frj. repos, lat. reponere; quiet, lat. quies; 
calm, frj. calme, jplt. cauma Jpijtc? tranquillity, frj. tranquillite, 
lat. tranquillitas.] 
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440. Sagcti. 

to say fagen, mit SBorten ciufjern, auSfageit, ctflareu; fyerfageit, 
auffagcit; ber auf to say folgenbe S)atio ()at imincr to; eiu 
ooUftanbiger DbjcftSfats (mit ober otjue that) famt uumittelbar 
itadj to say fteljen, nitfjt itad) to tell in ber aftibcu florin. 
Say no ill of the year till it be past (Prov.). lie always 
says the same thing. When all men say yon are an ass, 
it is time to bray (Prov.). Say nothing of my debts unless 
you mean to pay them (Prov.). The priest, who saw what 
the woman did, said to her: What are you doing? Tell 
me all that was said. He said (that) he was going to 
London, he would come to-morrow. To say a lesson, 
prayers. Say first, of God above or man below, what can 
we reason, but from what we know? I say = Ijoreit ©ie! 

to tell fagen in bem ©inne non: etjdljlen, t>ericfyteit, initteiteu, 
eroffnen, offettbaren, mit unbeseidjnetent ©atiu mit ober 
olpte barauf folgeitben Stccufat. ober mit 9Iccufat. nnb SDatiu 
mit to, mit 9lccufat. nnb ^nfiuit. (oft im befeljleitben ©iune); 
to tell bejieljt fid; auf ben tocfcntlidjen Suljalt einer $flit= 
teiluug, to say uteijr auf bie 2Bortc; Iftfjt fid) in linferm i&otte 
„fagen" ber SBegriff be§ 91 u§ fagen § nidjt geitau non bem be§ 
9)Httei(en§ fdjeibeit, fo fann to say unb to tell gteid) rid)tig 
angeroenbet loerben: What did he tell you, say to you? He 
told me nothing, said nothing to me. — He told me he 
was going to London. Pray tell us. The priest, who saw 
what the woman did, told her that she was doing wrong. 
Tell him to write, to come to-morrow. Tell it well, or 
say nothing (Prov.). Tell me the company you keep, and 
I’ll tell you what you are (Prov.). Tell not all you know. 
Tell nothing to thy friend which thine enemy may not know. 
He was told that the ship had sailed. Tell fortune of her 
blindness, Tell nature of decay, Tell Friendship of unkind¬ 
ness, Tell Justice of delay; And if they will reply, Then 
give them all the lie (The Soul’s Errand). 

[to say, Ii()b. fagen; to tell, fictjc crjaljten.] 

441. ©ammcln, fid) fatttmeln. 

to gather (tranf. unb intranf.) fantmeln = gerftreuted, nidjt jufammen 
33efinblid)e§ jufammenbringen ob. tragen; non fperfonen unb 
©adjen; fid; fantmeln, fid) jitfamntenjieljen; and) figiirl., bas 
utnfaffeubfte 9Bort. To gather a crowd, flowers, fruits, 
grapes, stones, money, wealth. Such are the particulars 
which I gathered of this village story. Gather thistles, 


, 
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expect prickles (Prov.). A tempest was gathering in Europe. 
They gathered around him. A crowd was gathering. 
When two or three are gathered together. To be gath¬ 
ered to one’s fathers. The wound is gathering = eitert. 
to collect (tranf. unb intranf.) nut 9fu§iuaf)[ fatmuetn, um ettna3 ju 
einem ©anjen ju geftatten; non $perfoneit unb (Sadden; fid) fam* 
mein, tin eigeutt. unb uueigeutt. ©inne (fid^ faffen). Bessus had 
soon collected the scattered remains of his army. To collect 
money, stones, caterpillars, butterflies, birds’ eggs, postage^ 
stamps, passages out of books, ideas. Wherever there is 
carrion, crows will collect (Prov.). To collect one’s self, 
one’s thoughts. Numbers of men, women and children were 
collected on the river bank. I collect, 1 gather = id) 
fcblie| 3 e, jielje eiue ©djtupfolgerung. 
to assemble (tranf. unb intranf.) fammelit, jufammenbringcn; 3115 
fatnmenberufen; fid) nerfammeln; jufaminenjieljeu (non 
SCruppen); nou©ad)en. He shall assemble the out¬ 

casts of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of Judah. 
To assemble the states, parliament, congress, legislature, 
a crowd. They assembled at the call of a bell. The 
tribes who inhabited the mountains assembled to dispute 
the passages. At length the whole army was assembled, 
to rally (tranf. unb intranf.) fammeln, limber fammeln; fid) lriebcr famntelu, 
non jerftreuten, faljneiiflndjtigcn Truppcu, feltener bon ©arijcn; and) figitvl. 
The general had soon rallied his dispersed troops. The Grecians 
rally, and their powers unite. To rally one’s strength. 

fto gather, nl)b. pattern; to collect, fr^. cueillir, lat. colligere; to 
assemble, fr^. assembler, lat. ad u. simul; to rally, fr,v rallier, lat. 
re it. alligare.] 


442. Siiulc. 

column ©ante, ift ineiftens etn ard;iteftonifd)C£ ©eufiuat, ba$ 311 V 
3 ierbe ober ats ©tube bieut ober beibe , 3 uiecfe oereint; fobaim 
non Singeu, metope eiue fdutenartige ©eftatt tjabeu ob. auueljmen; 
bie Stub r if. The Greeks bad three different orders of col¬ 
umns. Homer supposed that- under the earth was placed 
a range of columns guarded by Atlas. The column of 
Trajan, a triomphal column. A column of air, of water, 
of smoke, of mercury. The columns of an army. A col¬ 
umn of figures, of a page. 

pillar ber ^feiter, bie ©ciule, bieut geinotjntid; ats ©tupe; fobann 
non SDingen, tneldje eiue pfeiterartige ©eftalt babeu od. am 
ltepmeu; aud) figiirt. The Skaudinavians believed the earth 
to rest upon nine pillars. The Pillars of Hercules. 
Lot’s wife became a pillar of salt. A pillar of smoke 
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or fire. Withdraw religion, and you shake all the pillars 
of morality, 'the pillars of church or state. 

[column, fij. colonno, lat. columna; pillar, frj. pilier, fat. pila.] 


443. ©djarf, fdjarffinnig. 

sharp beifjenb, tjerb, niefyt ftumpf not blunt, uidjt milb not mild, 
tnt eigentl. ttitb uneigeittl. ©inne; fd^Cau, fdjarffinnig, non 
iperfoiten, bie eine rafd^e $8eobad)tuitg§gabe fttr bie gemoljns 
lidjen (materiellen) ©inge be§ Sebeits [iaben. A sharp knife, 
razor, weapon, sight, voice, hearing, wit. Sharp wind, air, 
weather, words, rebuke, reply, pain. Sharp men of business. 
Many other things belong to the material world, wherein 
the sharpest philosophers have not yet obtained clear ideas. 
Sharp-sighted. 

acute fpijjig, fdiarf, ift ftarfer ate sharp; non iperfonen ange* 
ineitbet, briidt e§ bie ©djarfe ber 93eoba<^tung uitb be§ 33ets 
ftanbniffeS, bef. non iiberfinnlidien ©ingen au§: fein, f^arf: 
finnig. An acute needle, angle, leaf. An acute eyesight, 
hearing, feeling. An acute observer, disputant. M. Colbert 
was a man of great acuteness. Chrysippus, the acutest 
of all the Stoics. — An acute disease, rheumatism irn 
©egenf. jti dironifd;. 

keen fcljr fd;arf, fdjneibeitb, beifseitb, burdjbringenb, iitt eigentl. unb 
uneigentt. ©iitne; non iperfoitcn briidt e§ grofjeu ©d;arf = 
finn, fefjr rafdje 23eobad;tuitg§gabe auS; and; non ntoras 
iifdjeu Seiben, nmljrenb sharp unb acute bef. non forper= 
fid£)en Seiben gebraudjt tnirb. A keen razor, lancet; keen 
wind, cold, sight, hearing, look, features, style, rebuke, sat¬ 
ire, sarcasm, replies. A keen sense of injury or disappoint¬ 
ment, of the ridiculous; a keen relish or enjoyment. A 
man of keen understanding. 

shrewd liftig, fdjlau, uerfdpniljt; praftifdj fdjarffiititig, eine 
©igenfdjaft, bie nebeit einer 2lrt inttiitioer (umnittetbar nial)t* 
nefpnenber) 5traft, bef. burd) ben SSerfeljr mit anbent unb burd; 
bie £kobad;tititg if;rer ^anbltmgsiueife eritiorbeit niirb. A 
shrewd man, remark, conjecture. A man of shrewd dis¬ 
cernment. Shrewdness is to the man of activity what 
scholarship is to the man of thought; the one is the know¬ 
ledge of the content of books, the other is the knowledge 
of the ways of men. The neighbours round admire his 
shrewdness. Statesmen shrewd in forming schemes. 

sagacious leid;t fpiireub, non bem fd;arfen ©erudje, ber fdiar: 
fen SBitterung ber ©icre; fdiarf, fdinrffinnig, fd;arffid;tig, 
non 9)tenfd;en, bejeidjnet ben natiirlid)en augeboreiten ©d;arf= 

©refer, eugL (Spnongmif. 20 
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fiiin in ber Untevfdjeibimg nnb 93eurteUung non SDittqen. A 
sagacious dog. Sagacious head. Sagacity detects the 
hidden, unravels the complicated, tracks the intricate, solves 
the difficult, elucidates the obscure. Activity to seize, not 
sagacity to discern, is the requisite which youth value. 

9tef;nHd) bie ©ubftantine: sharpness, acuteness, keen- 
uess, shrewdness unb sagacity. 

[sharp, nt)b. fd)arf; acute, frj. aigu, lat. acutus; keen, nl)b. tufjn; 
shrewd, nip. fcfjrcicn; sagacious, frj. sagace, lat. sagax. 

444. SdjiibHd). 

hurtful oetfebeub, nadjteUig, fc^abticf) im aUgemeincii. Hurtful 
words, liurtful conduct. Among all kinds of contention, 
none is more hurtful than is contention in matters of relig¬ 
ion. Confinement is hurtful to the health- The hurtful 
hazel in thy vineyard shun. 

noxious t>irett fcf)db(id) in pfjpfifdjer ober moralifdjer SSejieljung, 
uerberblid) (fftr bie ©itteit). The word noxious includes 
the complex idea both of insalubrity and offensiveness. 
Noxious air, food, climate; noxious herbs; noxious in¬ 
sects are such as wound. Noxious practices or examples. 
The noxiousness of principles, of doctrines. 

noisome inbireft fdjablid) in pfpjfifdjer Sejiefjung: ungefunb, efel* 
fjaft, ftinfenb. Noisome winds, vapours; noisome pestilence, 
noisome effluvia. A garden may be free from noxious weeds 
or animals; but, if recently covered with manure, it may be 
filled with a noisome smell. A noisome dungeon. If the 
most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed before 
us, such as they then (1685) were, we should be poisoned 
by their noisome atmosphere. 

pernicious in l;of;em ©rabe fdjdblid;, uerberbtid), nm$ bie 5^raft 
fjat ju jerftoren, ben Untergang 311 bereiten, was junt 23er; 
berben gereidff. To vent a pernicious doctrine. The doc¬ 
trines of freethinkers are pernicious to the well-being of 
society. Vinegar is very pernicious to the teeth. Per¬ 
nicious to life or health. Bad company is pernicious 
to morals. 

2 Ief;nlidj hurtfulness, noxiousness, uoisomen ess unb 
perniciousness bie ©djciblidjf'eit, a?erberblid)feit. (ftefje 9?ad)s 
ted, ©djabeit.) 

[hurtful, to hurt, frj. heurter, mfyb. hurten, agf. hyrt = wounded; 
noxius, lat. noxius; noisome, lat. noxa unb (Snbiing some; perni¬ 
cious, fr^. pernicieux, lat. perniciosus.J 
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445. @d)ttttbe, ©djrnad). 

disgrace (Uttgnabe) bie Uneljre, ©djanbe; ber ©djanbffed, ift ber 
fd;ioad)fte Segriff. To bring disgrace on a person. It is 
a remarkable fact that, while the lighter literature of Eng¬ 
land was thus becoming a nuisance (©d)abeit) and a national 
disgrace, the English genius was effecting in science a 
revolution (1685). Vice is a disgrace to a rational being. 
His ignorance disgraced him. What a disgrace it is to 
me to remember thy name! A mark of disgrace. A dis¬ 
graceful action. 

shame (@d;am) ©djanbe, bef. oerbunben mit bent SefiUjfe berfelben, 
tueldjeS bei disgrace tueniger in ben 23orbergrunb tritt; ber 
©djanbftecf, ftarfer ati disgrace. Honour and shame from 
no condition (©tattb) rise. It is a shame for men to be 
ignorant. It is a down-right (tualjre) shame. God deliver 
the world from such guides, who are the shame of religion. 
Shameless pray must have shameless nay (Prov.). ’Tis 
a shame to steal, but a worse to carry home (Prov.). 

ignominy bte in bte Deffentlidjfeit gebrungene nnb &>erad)tung er= 
jettgenbe ©djanbe, ©dpuad;; ber an einer $Perfott (jumeilen tin* 
nerbienter 28eife) flebenbe ©djimpf, bie 23efd;impfung. 
Their generals have been received with honour after their 
defeat; yours with ignominy after conquest. Vice begins 
in mistake, and ends in ignominy. The ignominy of a 
public punishment is increased by the wickedness of the 
offender. An ignominious fate, death. 

infamy (©(jrlofigfeit) ©dpnadj int eigentt. ©nine, ©d)impf nnb 
©djanbe, tool)! nerbient buvdj ^anblungen, loetdje in ber 
Deffentlidjfeit SSerabfdjeuung Ijeroorrufeii, ftarfer n(§ ignominy, 
bie ©djditblicfjfeit. The disgrace and infamy of his (Fer¬ 
dinand’s of Spain) conduct, he endeavoured to cover by 
pretensions to extraordinary piety . . . The infamy of a 
base transaction will be handed down to the latest posterity. 
An infamous liar, gambler. 

opprobrium = a mingled feeling of reproach and disdain, which may be 
undeserved: gvofee ©djanbe, ©djmadj, ©djiinpf, uidjt fo ftarf tuie infamy 
nnb iihevtjaupt fcitcncr. Being both dramatic author and dramatic per¬ 
former, he found himself heir to a twofold opprobrium, and at an 
era of English society when the weight of that opprobrium was 
heaviest. Opprobrious language. 

21efptlid) to disgrace entefjren, 3 iit ©djanbe gereidjen; to 
shame entefjren, urn @(jre nnb guten Siameii bringen; dis¬ 
graceful, shameful, ignominious, infamous, oppro¬ 
brious fdidnbficb, fdjmatjlid), fdjitnpflid). 


20 * 
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[disgrace, fvj. disgrace, (at. dis u. gratia: shame, ul)b. ®d)am ; 
ignominy, frj. ignominie, (at. ignominia; infamy, jrj. infamie, (at. 
infamia; opprobrium, (at. be§g(., ft 3 . opprobre.] 


446. ©fatten. 

shade ber ©djatten irn ©egenf. sum Sicfjt; aud; figiirl., ba§ aHge= 
meitiere SEBort. The shade of a tree is that variable quan¬ 
tity of ground and atmosphere which is screened (fdjiifjeti) 
from the sun’s rays. The shades of night, of twilight. 
To sit in the shade. We shall fight in the shade. To 
be in the shade = to live in obscurity, unnoticed. To cast 
into the shade =: nerbttnfeln, iibertreffen. A shade of 
difference — very little difference. Every shade of relig¬ 
ious or political opinion. 

shadow ©djatten, ber non jebern 1111 b urdjfidjtigeu unb 6 eleud; = 
teten ©egenftanbe gemorfen tuirb; aud^ figiirt. The shadow 
of a tree has an outline agreeing with the shape of the 
tree itself. The evening shadows fall. The contrast of 
light and shadow. Coming events cast their shadows 
before them (Prov.). He treads the shadow of his foe. 
To throw into the shadow. To trace the lights and shadow's 
flung upon English books. The terrible shadows were 
thickening again round his brain. Shade it. shadow ooiti 
©djatten in ©emalbeii. 

[shade, shadow, it()b, ©djattcn.] 


447. ©djeitten; fdjcinlmr. 

to shine fdjeiiten = 8 id;t, ©lai^ uerbreiteit, letid;teit, gliit^eit; aud; 
ftgurC. The sun shines by day, the moon shines by night. 
Few are qualified to shine in company. His great soul 
shines in every thing he acts or speaks. Shining instances, 
examples (gtangeube 33 eifpiefe). 

to appear erfd;einen, 511 m f 8 orfd;eiit fonimen, bent 2 lttge fidjtbar, 
bem (55eifte erfeitubar merbeit, 6 erid;t auf ofijcftlttcr 2Saf;r= 
nef)ntung; rote aber bie 2 Bal;ritel;iiiung mit bem ©egeuftaub 
ber 23eobad;ttttig uidjt imnter iihereinftimmt tmb baim 511111 SCeit 
auf 2 lntial;me berutjt, fo ergieOt fid; bie meitere SBebeutung 
non: fdjeiiteit, Did ©d;eiu b e § 28 a f; re it, grofjc 2 Bal;r = 
fd;eiiilid;fett fiir fid; Ijabeit. Among the witnesses w r ho 
appeared against Demerville w r as his friend Barere. John¬ 
son’s “London” appeared without his name in May 1738. No 
stage-w r aggon appears to have proceeded further north than 
York. From the state of the ground, it appears that 
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it rained last night. He appears healthy. It appears 
certain. 

to seem fdjeineit, ben ©cf;etu obev 2tuftf;ein Ijabeit, 2Bal;rfdjei»* 
lidjfeit fiir fid; fjabeit; nad; ber 2lel;ti(id)feit, roefdje etti 
©egenftanb mit eiitem aitbern f;at, urteifen uitb elite @dj luffs 
fofgentug baraitd jiefyen, bertdjt atfo aufrein fubjeftib cr 
2lnnaf;me. The probability of a fact is expressed more 
naturally by appear; the probability of an inference, by 
seem. The name seems familiar to you. The world 
seemed all cold and bare and friendless to his gaze. Her 
fate seems sealed. From the look of the clouds, it seems 
likely that we shall have rain before long. It seems 
probable. It seems to me = e§ bfiudjt mir. 

2lef;nlid; apparent augcnfd;einlid;; fdjeinbar; seeming 
fdjeinenb, aitfcfjetneub, int loeitcrn ©inne: uitgeioift. 
An apparent truism (2B«I;rl;eit). Heir apparent. The 
apparent size of the moon. A seeming friendship, truth, 
likelihood. (fiet;e attgenfdjeinlidj apparent.) 

[to shine, nf)b. jdjeincn; to appear, frj. apparaitre; Int. apparere; 
to seem, ngf. semian benfen, toergleidjen.] 


448. ©d)cltcn. 

to chide fdfelteit iiberfjnupt. His house was known to all the 
vagrant train; He chid their wanderings, but reliev’d their 
pain. The raven chides blakness (Prov.). Woe to the 
house where is no chiding. 

to scold tiidjtig fdjelten, aii§:fc(jelten, Jjcmfen. While I scolded 
she would chip away with her pen-knife at a pencil or a 
pen. Smoke, a scolding wife, will make a man run out 
of doors (Prov.). He fasts enough whose wife scolds all 
dinner-time (Prov.). 

[to chide, (ig). cidan, chidan; to scold, n()b. fdjcltcit.] 

449. ©djenten. 

to give gebeu, ju fell werben faffeu, fd;cnfen, bad allgemeiiie 2Bort. 
Give a poor man sixpence, and not a bottle of wine (Prov.). 
Give a thing and take again, and you shall ride in hell’s 
wain (Prov.). To give one his liberty, to give freely, to 
give ear. I had it given me. 

to make (give) a present ein ©efcfjeuf inadjen ob. geben, jemanb bc= 
fdjenfen. He made him a present of a valuable watch, 
of Byron’s works. 
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to present (with) befcfjenfen, ein ©efdjenf itbemidjen, eincnt eturns 
oeretjren, ift jeremonietter. The Czar Paul presented him 
(Nelson) with his portrait, set in diamonds, in a gold box, 
accompanied with a letter of congratulation, written by his 
own hand. He gives her a fairing (!3a^rmarft§gefd)enf) to 
put in her hair, and she presents him with a nosegay, 
to remit ( 5 uritdfd)icfen) jdjcnfeu in bem ©time Don: gait 3 unb gar erlaffeit, 
nadjfaffen, berge&en, t>erjeif)cn. To remit a debt, punishment. 
The sovereign was undoubtedly competent to remit penalties without 
limit. A remitted forfeiture. 

[to give, itf)b. geben; to present, fr§. presenter, fat. praesens; to 
remit, fr^. remettre, lat. remittere.] 


450. <Srfjer3, Spafj. 

jest ©djerj, ©paB, her jitr 33eluftigung unb auf Soften anbcrcr 
gemac^t roirb, if i oft ein uerlefcenbes ©piet be$ (beifjenben) 
; fobann ber ©egenftanb bes ©djerjes. Jest indicates 
more of ridicule and satire. — Jests, like sweetmeats (ffiin* 
gemadjtes), have often sour sauce. Better lose a jest than 
a friend. A jest driven to far brings home hate. To jest 
is tolerable, but to do harm by jest is insufferable. True 
jests breed bad blood. The jests of the rich are ever 
successful (Proverbs). Let me be your jest, 
joke ©djerj, ©paB, ift ein fuftiger (SinfaU, ein furjiueUiger 
3eitoertrei6 filr fief) felbft unb aitbere (nteift ofjue bie ©efitf)fe 
berfelben jit uerlefcen). Joke indicates more of pure hilarity, 
wit or humour. Melancholy or dejection of the mind may 
be conveniently dispelled by a joke. Scrooge was not much 
in the habit of cracking jokes. A joke never gains an 
enemy, but often loses a friend (Prov.). It is a mere joke, 
all joke. Joking apart. To pass a joke upon one. 
fun (bie $po|fe) ber unterf;attenbe ©djer-j, ©paB, ber atigene$me 
.geitnertreib; bie SBabrnelpmmg, bas SBerjlanbnifi, ber ©euuB 
eines ©djerjes; bef. in ber Umgang$fprad)e. You were there 
(in the country) at harvest-time, then? Oh yes, and very 
much I enjoyed it, I can assure you, we had much pleasure 
and fun. — For fun. The attempt produced great fun. 
To make fun of a person. A joke’s a joke; and even 
practical (tjanbgreiflidje) jests are very capital in their way, 
if you can only get the other party to see the fun of them, 
sport ber mutmillige ©d)er 3 ober ©|)ajk bie Sait bef ci. To be in sport; 
to make sport of a person. When Samson’s eyes were out, of a 
public magistrate he was made a public sport. He sports with his 
own life. 

pleasantry (Suftigfett) ber aubere mtb fief) fefbft erfjetternbe muntere ©djerj. 
In short, she (Sempronia) excelled in humour and pleasantry. The 
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grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and point* of 
wit. (ficl)c 0at5 bci rci^cnb delicious.) 

Slefmlid) bie Merten to jest, to joke, to sport 
[jest, lat. gerere, gestum; joke, lat. iocus; fun, agj. fean = grcuben; 
sport, fplt. disportare; pleasantly, frj. plaisanterie, lat. placere.] 

451. ©tylagett (trcffcn). 

to beat (tranf. imb intraitf.) fdjlagen, Silage geben, briidt ein ab* 
fiditlid)e^ unb wieberfjoltes ©cfylageit au$: pnigetn; beim 
intraitf. ©ebraudje unb im eigentl. ©inite liegt oft feine 9fbfid)t 
ju ©ruttbe; figiirt. mit mamugfattigcu Scbeutungcn. To beat 
one’s breast, to beat carpets, a person black and blue; to 
beat to pieces. To beat with the fists, with a stick. The 
waves beat against the rock, a bird beats with its wings. 
To beat (the) time, the drum, alarm, the reveille. The 
drum, the general (©eneralmarfd)) beats. The pulse, the 
heart beats. Nothing could beat that idea out of his head, 
to strike (tranf. unb intraitf.) abfidjtlid) ober unabfidjttid) eitten 
©d)lag (©treid)) nerfefecn; fdjtagen, non ber Ufjr; treffen, non 
©efd)offen; and) figtirl. He determined to strike the first 
blow. To strike to the ground, to strike one dead. The_ 
clock strikes ten. To strike fire, the target. The thunder 
struck into the house. Strike while the iron is hot (Prov.). 
To strike with awe, fear, dismay, surprise, wonder, astonish¬ 
ment (erfutteit). He was struck with the enormity of the 
enterprise. To strike work (bie 9lrbeit einftellen). 
to hit (tranf. unb intranf.) fcltcncr fdjlagctt, bef. trcffcn = mit cincm ©d)tage, 
Stofjc, SBttrfc, 6d)uffc bcriUjrcn, fc£t oft cin bcftiminted Qicl ooraitS; 
and) figiirl. He hit me with his stick. So hard it is to hit the mark 
with a shaking hand. Hit the nail on the head (Prov.). To find one’s 
self hit. You hit it right. There you hit him. The number so 
exactly hits (ftintmt iibcrciii). 

to thrust a nail into a board cincn 9 kgcl in cin 33 rett fd)Iagen. (ficfje ftojjcn.) 

[to heat, fr$. battre, tat. batuere; to strike, nt)b. ftreidjen; to hit, 
nt)b. fjaffen?] 


452. ©tfjlagcit, befiegen. 

to beat fdjlagen, UberroinDen, eiiteu ©egner, eiuen s JJiitben)erber 
(in ber ©djladjt, im ©piete, in ivgeitb einem SBettftreite) be^ 
fiegen, iibertreffen, ift non meiterem Umfange at§ to defeat. 
Pyrrhus beat the Carthagenians at sea. The Germans beat 
the French in a great many battles. To beat a person at 
chess, a party at cricket, at foot-ball. That beats every 
thing I have ever seen. 

to defeat eineii ©egner (in bie gludfi) fd)(agen, if)m eine Jlieberlage 
beibringen; oft: (ein £eer) beinalje oernidjten; ftgiirl. oereitefn 
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(2lbfidjten, pane). The Earl of Leicester was at last defeated 
by Prince Edward in a fierce battle, in which he fell . . . 
Alexander defeated Darius, and killed a hundred and ten 
thousand of his soldiers. To defeat plans, designs, 
to overthrow unntoetfen, sfUii^eu; ganjlidj fdjlagen, oernidjteu. 
Himself alone dispersed the Rhodian crew, The weak dis¬ 
dained, the valiant overthrew. 

to rout, to put to (the) rout in toilbe gdudjt jagett, aits bent $elbe 
fdjlagen. Returning to his own men, he (Alfred) led them 
against the Danes, whom he completely routed at Eddington. 
Oliver routed the Welsh insurgents, 
to worst Dollftchibig fdjlagen, auf§ §aupt fdjlagen. France was worsted 
in the strife. It is down-right madness to contend where we are sure 
to be worsted, (ftefje 92iebcrlage.) 

[to beat, ftef)e fdjlagen; to defeat, fr^. defaire, fplt. defacere; to over¬ 
throw, ni)b. itber unb breljen; to rout, fieljc Wicbcrlage; to worst, 
ntljb, wirst = fe^r fdjlhnm, fcl;r fdjfcdjt.] 

453. Sdjlanf. 

slender fdjtauf, tang unb gerabe getoadjfett; lang unb burnt im 
93erl;altni§; figitrl. fdjtoad;, unbebeutenb, gertng; bas ge6raud); 
lidjere 2Bort. A slender stem or stalk of a plant. A poplar 
is slender. Beauteous Helen shines among the rest, Tall, 
slender, straight, with all the graces blest. A slender 
hope, constitution, argument, pittance, diet. A man of 
slender intelligence. A slender degree of patience; slender 
means of support. With very slender pretensions to saint- 
ship. The slenderness of a hair, 
slight ber $raft unb Starfe iiberljaupt ermangetnb, burnt unb 
fdjtoad); figitrl. unbebeuteub, geringfiigig. A slight figure. 
His own figure, which was formerly so slight. A carriage 
that is made slight is quickly broken, and always out of 
repair. A man laments a comparatively slight mistake. Of 
slight importance, (fielje leicfjt.) 
slim „fel;r burnt, attjtt burnt", ittfolge beffcn nidjt tniberftaub^faljig, 
non ber menfdjlidjen ©eftalt, non aufred;tftel;enben jfatur^ tmb 
Shtnftprobuften: fd;ntad;tig; figiirl. iiidjtSfageHb. I was jogged 
on the elbow by a slim young girl of seventeen. A slim 
tree, a slim column. A slim excuse, 
lank fdjlattf unb fdjtoad), fd;mdd;ttg, brut it unb ntager, Ijager. 
My thighs are thin, my body lank and lean. A lank horse. 
Lank-bodied. The long, lank grass. 

2lefjnlidj slenderness, slightness, slimness unb lank- 
ness bie ©djlanfljeit, ©djmadjtigfeit 2 c. 

[slender, ocrmanbt mit nl)b. fdjtcubmr, slight, itl)b. fcf)licf)t; slim, itf)b. 
lank, itl;b. {(blank] 
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454. ®d)lc<f)t. 

bad fdjtedjt, beseidpiet ba3 9 ticE)toorfjanbeitfetit won guteu ©igenfdjaften 
in pfujftfdjer ltnb moralifdjer SSejte^nng; bas attgeitteine SBort. 
A bad man, woman; a bad heart, design, principle; bad 
air, water; a bad memory; bad health. Bad luck often 
brings good luck (Prov.). Bad words find bad acceptance 
(Prov.). 

evil non 9?<ittir auS 511111 SBofeit, 511 m ©djlecfjten geneigt, moratifd) 
fdjledjte (Sigenfdjaften tjabenb ober sur ©cfiati tragenb; it bet, 
bofe, fdjlimm; fcfjfedfit, oerborben, fc^»abli($; non ^3er= 
foneit unb ©adieu. To have an evil mind; to commit an 
evil deed. Evil conduct, thoughts, words. He had seen 
many evil days. She has an evil tongue. The inclinations 
of the best are evil at certain times. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners (Prov.). In evil plight = in fdjliim 
liter Sage. 

ill iibel, fdjledjt, fdjioadjer af§ bad ttttb evil, fittbet fid) meiftens in 
93erbinbitng mit einem ©ubftaittiue bef. in ftmd)to 6 rtficf>eit 9 le= 
beitsarteit nub itn geljobenen ©tile; in gufammenfebungeit briidt 
e >3 ftets bas ©egenteil nom ©runbroorte: eine fdjledjte 93 e= 
fdjaffenfjeit auS. Ill kings make many good laws. Ill sowers 
make ill harvest. Ill weeds grow apace. Ill wouuds may 
be cured, but not ill names (Proverbs). — Ill-bred, tem¬ 
pered; ill-humour, grace, etc. 

wicked ber gaitjen 9?atur nnd) unb f<f)led)t, gegen _gbttltd)c itnb 

ntcnfcfilidjc ©aputtgcit wcrftobeub, nerrudfjt, gottloS. Wicked deeds, 
designs. A wicked king, woman. Wicked men cannot be friends, 
either among themselves or with the good. Do not listen to the counsel 
of the wicked. 

[bad, nf)b. bbfe? evil, ill, itljb. iibel; wickedl] 

455. ©tfjmeidjclci; ©djtneidjler. 

flattery ba$ ©djtitcid)eln; fobann bie ©djmeidielei als itber = 
triebeue gteunbfidjfeit ober SBettntitberung, al§ 11 it iu alyre, 
ltnaitfridjtige Sobeserfjebung. An adept in the art of flat¬ 
tery. Flattery sits in the parlour, when plain dealing is 
kicked out of doors (Prov.). Flattery is like friendship in 
show, but not in fruit (Prov.). Flatterers haunt no cot¬ 
tages (Prov.). Adversity flattereth no man (Prov.). 

adulation bie iibertriebene ©cfimeicfjelei, oerbunben mit er^eucf;elter 
unb gleisnerifcber Uiiterroiirfigfeit, bie Sobljubelei, Hriedjerei, 
©peicfyeftecferei. Flattery corrupts both the receiver and 
the giver; and adulation is not of more service to the 
people than to kings. No adulation! ’tis the death of 
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virtue; who flatters is of all mankind the lowest, Save he 
who courts the flattery. 

©benfo flatterer ber ©djmeidjler; adulator ber Krtedjer, 
ber friedjenbe ©djmetdjfer, ©peidjelfecfer, rutrb fettener geBrau<$t, 
bagegcti: 

sycophant (ber 3tnge6er) ber niebrige, uittertnilrfige (@elegenf)eit$0 
©djmetdjfer, bef. ber $itrften unb ©rofjen. A sycophant will 
everything admire; — Each verse, each sentence sets his 
soul on fire. All is divine! there’s not a word amiss! He 
shakes with joy, and weeps with tenderness, He overpowers 
you with his mighty praise. 

[flattery, fr^. flatterie, flat? itf)b. ffattern; adulation, fr$. be§gl., lat. 
adulatio; sycophant, fr^. sycophante, lat. sycophanta.] 

456, Sdjmiirfcrt, jimn. 

to adorn fdjmiufeit, jieren = eine S|3erfou ober ©adje aitf cblc 3lrt 
unb 2Beife nerfdjouern tmb babnrd) ben 2Bert berfelben evljoljen; 
juroeilen ibentifdj' mit to decorate im eigeutt. ©tune; and) 
figurt. A lady was adorned with jewels. A gallery of 
paintings adorned with the works of some of the great 
masters, or adorned with noble statuary aud columns. A 
character adorned with every Christian grace. A narrative 
adorned by passages of eloquence. 

to decorate fdjmttcfen, jiercn = dufiern (wotjfonftdnbigen) ©tanj 
uerteitjen; audj figurt. A lady’s head-dress decorated with 
flowers or jewelry. A hall decorated with carving or 
gilding. To decorate a lawn with flowers; to decorate 
the mind with moral beauties, a hero with honours. This 
essay is not decorated with many comparisons. The hall 
was celebrated for ... the richness of its decoration. 
Military decoration. 

to ornament hers, auSsjterett, aiisfdjtnftden, mit (fofibnren) 

raten oerfetjen; fetten figurt. A hall ornamented with wreaths 
of flowers. To decorate with ornaments. A lady’s head¬ 
dress ornamented with flowers or jewelry. Ornamented 
with most beautiful designs. Ornamented speech. Young 
people should endeavour to become an ornament to their 
country. The rest of the fine gentleman’s ornaments came 
from Paris (1G85). They (the Romans) thought of no other 
ornament for their temples than devotion. 

to trim (in Drbnuug brtugen) aitSpuben, auSfcfpniicfett; aud) figiirl. The victim 
ox ... trimmed with white ribbons. To trim one’s jacket = pritgefn. 

2IeI)ntidj decoration (fount ftgiirf. angemenbet), ornament 
and) figurt., adornment fomntt flBerfjaiipt felten nor. 




[to adorn, lat. adomare; to decorate, ft'5. decorer, (at. decorare; to 
ornament, [13. ornement, Ini. ornamentum; to trim, ngf. trymian = 
$ubcmtcu.] 


457. ©djncfl, ©djncBigfcit. 

quick lefoljaft, muuter (non ber 2luffa[fung); fd)nelt, tjurtig, 
gefdjroiiib, rafd), non ber SBeroeguug eine3 itorpers auf ber* 
felbett ©telle ober uon etnent $)3la|e gum anbern; audj figiirf.; 
ba§ allgemeine unb umfaffenbfte 2Bort. The quick and the 
dead. A quick answer to a call. A man of quick parts; 
quick of comprehension. His eyes were quick and penetrating. 
A quick step. He was quick to take all advantages. Quick 
at meat, quick at work (Prov.). Cry echoed cry in quick 
succession. Quick come, quick go (Prov.). Quick land¬ 
lords make careful tenants (Prov.). Virtues connected with 
quick sensibility. Quick wits are generally conceited (Prov.). 
Quickness of sight, of hearing. — 2tud) ate 31boer6: run 
quick! — Quick-witted. 

swift fdjneH, eilig, gefdjnmtb, fjurtig, mad in larger geit eine gro£e 
©ntferuung jurudlegt, eineu grojjen 9taum rafd) (gleidjfam 
fdjmebenb) burdjeilt, begeid^net eineu Ijofjern ©rab ber ©djnellig; 
feit ate quick; and; figurl. The swift mules of Spain. As 
swift as the roes upon the mountains. The swift wild- 
goat. Swift to the breach his comrades by. Swift of foot, 
of speech, to hear. The swift dark whirlwind. The swift 
stream of life. Swift destruction. The swift-footed hare. 
Swift-heeled death. Swift-winged. Swift as lightning. 

fleet flint, flitdffig, fdptell, nm$ !aum bie @rbe 6erul;rt, gleid)fam 
fliegt; and) figurl. Fleet as a hawk. — The mountaiu-goat 
is gracefully shaped, long-legged and very fleet. One of 
them, whose fore-leg I had broken with a rifle ball, escaped 
from our fleetest horse. Fleeter than the wind. 

rapid rciftettb fdjnell (fo fdjneH roie bie SSeroegtutg flberljaupt fein 
faun), ini eigentl. unb uneigentl. ©inne. A thirty minutes 
rapid marching. A rapid speaker. A rapid stream, walk. 
A rapid, brilliant dialogue. Rapid whirlwind, stream, clouds. 
Not less rapid has been the progress of towns of a very 
different kind. . . . the radiant sun . . . descending swift, 
roll’d down the rapid light. To make rapid progress in 
learning; to enter into a rapid discussion. The sale was 
rapid, and the success complete. The rapid revolutions 
of a wheel beutet auf bie ftirgen ^rcifcfjenraimie be£ llmbrefjenS, 
the swift revolutions auf bie ©dpteffigfeit be<§ fid) 11 m feine 
2ld)fe brefyenben Sfabes £)in. 
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speedy eilig, Ijtirtig, gefdjtninb, fdjleumg, fdjuell, mas tneber jogert 
no$ jaubert, fonbern rafd; itt ber Semegung, in ber Stusfitl)* 
rung ift. The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed. A 
speedy flight; on speedy foot. A speedy answer. Speedy 
execution is the mother of good fortune (Prov.). The great 
blessings of cheap and speedy justice. 

2teljnlidj bie ©ubftantine quickness, swiftness, fleetness, 
rapidity (speed fielje bet 6ile). 

celerity (Sdntclligfcit, ©efdjitmtbigfcU al3 9tefultat bc£ SSBilfcnS bci ^crfoitcit, 
traljrcnb swiftness (swift) unb rapidity (rapid) Uoit be muster mib 
merfjanifrfjer 0cf)nefltqfeit, quickness (quick) imb fleetness (fleet) non 
belt)ubter 0djnefligfett ber 93cmcgung angctaenbct mcvben; btc bcibcn 
Icbtcvcn uub celerity aud) Oou pcrfonifi^icrt gcbadjten SBcieu. The quick 
answer to a call, a ready pursuit of an object in a creature of in¬ 
telligence, is celerity. In motion with no less celerity than that of 
thought. By moving the eye we gather up with great celerity the 
several parts of an object, so as to form one piece. A horse, an ostrich 
runs with celerity. The celerity of time, 
velocity nnrb bcf. al§ ipiffcatfc^ciftlidjcr 2(u3bntcf angcluenbct, ber ba§ S3ers 
IjaltniS ber medjantfdjen 0d)itcfligfeit (bic bebeutenb ober itnbebcuteub 
fctit faint) be^eidptet. The velocity of wind, of light, of a cannon-ball, 
of a planet, or comet in its orbit or course. Initial, relative, uniform, 
variable, accelerated, retarded velocity, 
expedition bic (Sdjncfligfeit ber ShiSfiUjrung, bic fdptefle SBcforberung, 33cs 
fdjlcnuiqung; expeditious Ijiivtig, gcfdjminb, fdjnctt attSfitfjrcub, befbrberub. 
There were some senators who proposed that succours should be de¬ 
spatched to Adherbal with all expedition. Even with the speediest 
expedition I will despatch him to the emperor’s court With winged 
expedition (fliegenbe (Sife). An expeditious messenger, march, (fielje 
bercit, rafd); befyeitbc, flint.) 

[quick, uf)b. fed (jQuecfsfilbcr); swift, nfjb. [djiuebcu; fleet, u()b. ftte&eii; 
rapid, fr^. rapide, fat. rapidus; speedy, fielje (Silc; celerity, frj. cc- 
lerite, kit. celeritas; velocity, fr^. velocite, Iat. velocitas; expedition, 
fa. expedition, Iat. expeditio.] 


458. Sdjiin, pbfd). 

beautiful ift basjeitige, melcfjes buvdj Me genaue Uebereinfthnmimg 
alter £eile ju eiitem uollenbeten ©aujett mit 93ennuiberung 
unb 2Bol)lgefalleu erfuttt: Ijaruiouifdj, iiftljetifrfj fd) 0 tt; non 
tebeiiben SBefen, mit 2lu$tw|me be£ SDJanue^ (non biefem unr 
farfaftifd)), non SMatur* uitb itmifterjeugitiffen. A smooth run¬ 
ning stream, is one of the most beautiful objects in nature: 
as it swells gradually into a great river, the Beautiful, by 
degrees, is lost in the Sublime. A beautiful woman, child, 
horse, palace, view, poem, picture, present, action, sentiment. 
The chief Beauty of the countenance depends upon a 
mysterious expression, which it conveys of the qualities of 
the mind. Beauty without virtue is a curse (Prov.). You 
are a beauty without paint (farfaftifdj). 
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handsome (Ijanblid;) mas im affgenteinen moljlgeftaltet (won enH 
fpredjenber ©rofee unb fdjidlid), aitgemeffen, regetntafng in ber 
fjovm) ift unb einen angenefymen tieE>licf)en ©inbunf madjt; 
non Spevfonen unb ©adjen. Men, women, horses, dogs, trees, 
dresses are handsome. The maids of honour are hand¬ 
some. The daughters were handsome, but had a super¬ 
cilious (= haughty) air. The earl of Leicester stood towards 
Elizabeth in the relation of a li and some and aspiring 
favourite. Handsome is that handsome does. The hand¬ 
some act is not of the highest description, not one of self- 
devotion, or heroic generosity, but of liberality, and of 
something more than fairness. 

fine (fein) ioa3 fdjon unb ftattlid), nidjt ftein unb fdjmadjtig, nidjt 
gemoljntid; unb unbebeutenb in feiner 2Irt ift; non ^erfonen unb 
©ad;en. A fine child is a stout, rosy, healthy child; a fine 
woman is one whose features and figure are rather on a 
large scale. A fine summer’s day. She had fine clothes, 
a fine house, a fine carriage, fine children, every thing 
was fine about her. The calmness of a fine morning is 
beautiful. The finest shoe often hurts the foot (Prov.). 
You are a fine fellow (cut fcutberer patron), (fielje fein.) 

fair Ijett, Heir; fret non allem, ba6 befledt, befdjjmufet, entfteHt, oer* 
unftaltet, bal;et fur fid; einnimmt, giinftig ftimmt, ©efallen 
erregt: im allgemeinen fdjon, f)itbf<$, anftanbig, freunblid) 
(nict)t non SDZannern). Fine weather and fair wind at sea; 
a fair sky, view. A fair olive-tree in a pleasant field. 
Fair faces need no paint (Prov.). Fair feathers make fair 
fowls (Prov.). Fair words please fools (Prov.). The fair 
sex. A fair wife without a fortune is a fine house without 
furniture (Prov.). A fair inheritance, promise. Under his 
fair exterior he was a tyrant. A fair character (9tuf). A 
fair man — blonb. 

pretty non lieblidfjer ©eftalt unb oljne befonbere ©djonlett, 2ln= 
mut ober 2Burbe, mtr non meiblidjen SBefen, £ieren unb ©ad)en: 
nett, niebtidj, jterlid), fn’tbfdj; and) im neradjttidjen ©inne, 
bef. non 9ft(innetit. A pretty woman, girl, child, face. A 
pretty pig makes an ugly old sow (Prov.). A pretty book, 
cottage, flower, comedy, tale, story. It is a pretty way off. 
The pretty gentleman must have his airs. A pretty fellow, 
indeed! A pretty trick, task. Prettiness dies quickly 
(Prov.). ^utneilen: pretty men = stout, warlike fellows. 

nice fein unb jart (fietje fein); in ber gercofptlidjen Umgangsfpradje 
bef. in ber Sebeutung non bubfdj, artig, non guter, attge = 
neljmer 2lrt, ma§ allgemein (generally) gebitligt roirb, be^ 
friebigt, gefallt (ergogt); non ^perfonen unb ©adieu alter 
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2Irt; and) ueracf)tliclj. A nice girl, man, child, excursion, 
party, tree, day, morning, book, house, sermon, tragedy. 
Very nice weather to-day. A nice piece of furniture. A 
nice trick of yours. 

2lel;nlicf) bie ©ubftantioe beauty, handsomeness, fine¬ 
ness, fairness, prettiness, nicety. 

[beautiful, frj. beau, lat. bellus; handsome, ul)b. §anb; fine, fr^. fin, 
tat. finitus, nfyb. fein; fair, agf. fager; pretty, nf)b. prcicfjig; nice, auS 
lat. nescius tmb agf. nesc ob. tat. nitidus.] 


459. S^rctfen. 

alarm bet £arm, tumult; ©djreden ate $urd)t, bie butef) ben beute 
lichen 2fnbli<f ber SBefdjaffeitljeit einer (unmittelbar beoorftetjens 
ben) ©efaljr plotted) erregt ob. fjeroorgerufen truth. An alarm 
of fire. To be filled with alarm. Better dwell in the midst 
of alarms than reign in this horrible place. A cry of 
alarm. To excite alarm. Alarm and resentment spread 
throughout the camp. He was alarmed at the noise. The 
water rose to an alarming degree. The approach of the 
enemy greatly alarmed the inhabitants, 
fright ©djreden ate plfiblicfje SBerroirrung ber ©ittiu, f;eroor^ 
gerufen burdj eine au|ere ©rfdjeimmg, bie oft nur eine unbe= 
griinbete $urcf)t einfloffl. To be overwhelmed with fright. 
When lo! the doors burst open in a trice (in einem 9fu), 
And at their banquet terrified the mice; They start, they 
tremble, in a deadly fright, And round the room precipitate 
their flight. I have known a soldier that has entered a 
breach, affrighted at his own shadow. A mortal fright, 
terror ©cfjrecfett ate unbefiimmtes uub nitftares, aber tun fo 
ftiirferes tmb bie 23erftanbesfrafte oertoirreubes ©efiiljl bet* 
$urd)t, bas auf begruubeten aSoi^eid)en eiues fommenbeit lln= 
gliicfes (oft mtr auf ©inbilbtutg) bendjt; fobaun ber ©egenftanb 
beS ©djredenS, baS ©djrecfnis. Terror is that, species of 
fear which rouses to defend or escape. He fled in terror 
from the accursed place. To recover from terror. Amaze 
and terror seized the rebel host. A spectacle of terror. 
The remark (of being thirteen of us in company) struck a 
panic terror into several of us. Judah shall be a terror 
unto Egypt. Reign of terror. The animals roared with 
rage and terror. 

panic bev ploldidjc, blinbe £iivm, ber pfu^lidjc, oft unbegriinbete Gcfjretfeii. 
The troops were seized with a panic; they fled in a panic. 

[alarm, frj. alarme, ufyb. 2'dxm, lat. ad arma; fright, nt)b. 5*nvdp; 
terror, fr£. terreur, lat. terror; panic, gv. panikos, oon Pan.] 
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460. ©djrcictt. 

to cry (tranf. u. intranf.) fdjreten, artifulierte ober uuartifuliette 
%'ont ausftojgen, von SDtenfc^en unb SCiercit; ba$ allgemeiue SBort. 
To cry shame. “Let us go back”, cried he, “to their 
assistance”. To cry out for joy, for help, for mercy. His 
heart cried out with an exceeding bitter cry. He giveth 
to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 
The cat cries. 

to scream plo^lid) eiit gellenbes tmb burd)bringenbe3 ©efdjrei 
(©djrei) ausftofjen, freifd)eit, famt unmllfurlid) ober ab; 
fid)tlid) fein (urn auf eine ©ntfernung geljort ju toerben); aud; 
non Sieren. The ill-tempered child screams with disappoint¬ 
ment. The fearful matrons raise a screaming cry, And 
feeble men with fainter groans reply. Owls scream. The 
parrot was screaming for half an hour. 

to shriek (tranf. u. intranf*) ptoplid) einen getlenben unb burd;= 
briugenben @d;rei (@efd)tei) ausftofjen, Ijcftig auffdjreien, 
gefd)ief)t oft uuroiUfurlid); and) oon £ieren. Shriek is more 
forcible than scream. She shrieked his name to the dark 
woods. At this she shrieked aloud. A shriek of horror 
may rise at the sight of a sudden and disastrous accident. 
It was the owl that shrieked. 

to shout (tranf. it. intranf.) mit aller 9)tad)t rufcn, fdjreten, ein ©efdjrel 
erf)cben; fobatm jaudfjcn. “English music! English music!” again 
shouted Valentine. To shout a man’s name. Shout unto God with 
the voice of triumph. The people will be glad, the soldiers shout. 
They alarmed the city with their shouts. 

to clamour (tranf. n. intranf.) I fir me nb fcfjreien, bon einer (grbfjercn) Mu^al)! 
^erfonen, ini guten nnb ini fdjlimmen ©inne; aud> non £teren. As usual, 
many persons were, from mere stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to 
clamour against the innovation (of the Flying Coach). To clamour 
counsels. The people with a shout rifted the air clamouring their 
god with praise. To silence the clamours of the churchmen. The 
obscure bird clamoured the livelong night. 

©benfo bie ©ubftantioe cry, scream, shriek, shout, 
clamour. 

[to cry, fief)e rufen; to scream? to shriek, nl)b. fdjreien; to shout, 
non shoot out? to clamour, fr§. clameur, lat. clamare.j 

461. ©djritt, Xxiti. 

pace ©djritt, bejeidjnet beim ©ef;en mef)r bie 2trt nnb SBeife, ben 
$orper langfam ober fdjneU fortjuberaegen; fobann ber ©djritt 
ate beftimmtes Sangenmafe (three and three tenths feet). To 
go a slow pace with long steps, a quick pace with short 
steps. His pace, one while quick, another (was) slow. A 
slow pace is best suited to the solemnity of a funeral. The 
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sluggish pace of the continental posts. When *’e had entered 
the room three paces, he stood still, 
step ber furje ober lattge, ttad) red)t§ ober ttad) linf§, uorroarts ober 
riicfrodrts ficb toenbenbe ©cbritt, bejeicbnet me^r bie 2trt ttnb 
SBeife be§ 2Cuftreten§; ber ©cbritt ate unbeftimmteS Sdngens 
mat); ber £ritt; bte gufjtapfe; attdb jtgitrl. The young lasses 
(girls) reminded me, by their light steps and gay costumes, 
of scenes in ancient France. It is three steps from here. 
I know him by his step. To trace the steps of a person. 
You may take the steps proper to the alteration of your 
circumstances. To acquire virtue step by step. 

[pace, frj. pas, tat. passus; step, agf. stap, nt)b. ftapfcu.] 


462 . ©tfjii^cn, fcefdjuijen. 

to defend eine Sperfoit ober ©adje mit 2lufbietuitg ber eignett Itraft 
gegen mirflicbe, fdion nor^anbene @efa|r uerteibigeit, in 
®dju(} nel;men, fdptben; betoa^ren; and) paffiu oott ©atben 
unb figiirl.; jttroeilen lutrb to defend mit to protect, jebodj 
me(;r int inetapfiorifdjen ©inne, uertaufdbt: To defend or 
protect plants from frost. We defend those who are 
attacked. Brave soldiers defend their country. A fortress 
is defended by its guns, a town by its fortifications. To 
defend from evil, a cause, the absent, the innocent. He 
defended himself against a huge boar. Clothing defends 
against the inclemency of the weather. 

to protect fcturmen, fdpileii, ©d)ub, ©idjerljeit gegen [jernus 
nafienbe ©efaljr geroafiren, befdjiiben, beiualjren; uoit iper* 
fonen unb ©adjen, tm eigentl. unb tmeigentl. ©tune. To 
protect from an attack, from oppression, against an enemy, 
the innocent, the weak. The subjects of a country are 
protected by the government. Divine Providence protects 
mortal man. A town is protected by its walls. To 
protect a tree from injury by a fence. Houses protect 
us from the inclemency of the weather. 

to guard (tvanf. unb intranf.) beiuadjen, bet;iiten; jdbattu iperfoueu 
ob. ©adjett gegen berunnnbenbe ©efaljr fidjer fteden unb menu 
uotig, gegen toirtlidjc ©efa{;r fdpi^en; b<d nlfo bte 33ebeutung 
non to protect unb to defend; intr. fid) bitten, fidj in ad)t 
nebmen; aud) figtirt. Fixed on defence, the Trojans are 
not slow, To guard their shore from an expected foe. The 
port of Genoa is ill guarded against the storms. Ex¬ 
perience will guard me against a similar blunder. Guard 
me against this man. To guard against such mistakes, 
it is necessary to acquaint ourselves a little with words. 
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Heaven still guards the right. To guard from sin, 
from evil. 

to shelter (trail), it. intranf.) fdpifccit, fdjirmcn, ©dpifo, JDbbad) gciuafjrcn, metyr 
im pafftocn all int afttocu Simtc, bcj. gegat atmofpTjfirifdjc ©inffiiffe; 
and) figiirl. To shelter from wind, rain, frost. Trees, houses shelter 
from a storm. The hen shelters her first brood of chickens with all 
the prudence that she ever attains. Either the wicked or the unfor¬ 
tunate may he sheltered from the evil with which they are threatened. 

to screen jdprmcn, jdjiUtcn, be), gegen £)ifce ob. 5Tdtte. (j. 6ah bci Sdjattcn 
shade.) 

9lel;nltd; defence, protection, shelter SBertexbigimg^ 

D6bad;. 

[to defend, fi*£. defendre, (at. defendere; to protect, frj. proteger, 
fat. protegere; to guard, fv$. garder, nf)b. marten; to shelter, 
nbb. Sd)ilb; to screen, nf)b. Sdjirm.] 

463. ©tfjtotutj; ©djtondjc. 

weak pofitin fdjtnad;, bejeidjuet ben aitgeboreiten ober [pater 
(au§ nerfd;iebenen Urfad;en) eingetretenen SKangel, bie Un= 
5 ulanglid)feit an forpertidOer, geiftiger unb moratifd;ev 
Kraft unb ©tarfe (©nergielofigfeit); oft im tabelnben ©inne; 
and; non ©ad;eu, ba$ aHgenteine unb umfaffenbftc SBort. Milton 
had received from his mother a kind, gentle nature, and 
the sad inheritance of weak eyes. A sick man is too weak 
to walk. A weak stomach. A man of violent passious and 
weak judgment. James II. was a prince of weak under¬ 
standing. Weak compassion, indulgence. The weak side 
of a person. Weak in faith. A weak timber, rope. Weak 
things united become strong (Prov.). The weakness of our 
mortal nature. Weak-hearted, minded, Joined (lenbentafpn). 

feeble relatin fdpoadj, oou unbebeutenber, gertnger Kraft ober 
©tarfe (matt, fraftlos), bef. in fiorperlid^er, bod; and) in gei = 
ftiger unb moratifdjer Sejie^ung (non Stnftrengungen, 33e^ 
mitf;ungen unb ben Jiefuttaten berfetben); aud; non ©adjen, eiu 
meniger familiares 2Bort aH weak. A man is in a feeble 
state when some cause has occurred to deprive him of his 
full strength. Rigid principles often do for feeble minds 
what stays to do for feeble bodies. The feeble yet violent 
character of Darnley was the primary cause of Mary's mis¬ 
fortunes. To be in great feebleness of body more than 
of soul or mind. A feeble attempt is one which might 
conceivably have been much more effective. A feeble foun¬ 
tain; a feeble voice, sound, light, colour; to have a feeble 
or weak constitution. 

infirm fortgefei3t fdpnad;, nid;t feft not firm, an ©d;u)dd;c fibers 
I;aupt megeit fd;ted;ter £eibe§befd;affenbeit teibenb: gebre^Iid;, 
fied), non jebevmann, bef. aber nom norgeriid'teren SebenSs 

Prefer, ettgl. 21 
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alter; aud) in geiftiger 33ejiel;ung: )djwad), uncntf‘Moffeu. 
Every man must naturally look forward to a time when he 
will become old and infirm. Infirm with age; an infirm 
body, constitution. Vehement passion does not always in¬ 
dicate an infirm judgment. Infirm of purpose. There is 
no age at which human beings are exempt from infirmities 
of some kind or another. Infirmity of will. A friend 
should bear a friend’s infirmities. 

2(el;nlicfj weakness, feebleness bie ©dpoadje, ©IpoadD 
bett; infirmity bie ©dwadie. ©dpoadiheit. ©ebrecbticMeit, ba$ 
©ebredjeit, bet gefjler. 

debility ©dpradje, bie (ootiibcrgeljcnbc) (Stiff riiftuug, SJlattigfeit, be). al§ 
golgc cincS langtoierigen franffyaften guftanbcS ber organifdjen 33errid)s 
fitngcn; and) in geiftiger SSe^ieljung. The men being quite jaded (abge* 
niattet), we were obliged by mere debility to desist. Debility may 
be general or local. The inconveniences of too strong a perspiration, 
which are debility: faintings. Debility of intellect, 
imbecility bejeidptet bic allgcnteinc, au§ ber 2eibe§be)d)affcut)eit £)erim** 
gefyenbe $orpers nub ®eiftc§fdfitmdjc. Imbecility lies in the whole 
frame, and renders it almost entirely powerless. Imbecility is a 
weakness of the mind caused by the absence or obliteration of natural 
or acquired ideas. The aristocratic imbeciles drove Pitt from office, 
[weak, n£)b. lucid); feeble, fr§. faible, lat. flebilis, fierere tucineu; 
infirm, fry infirme, lat. infirmus; debility, fry debilite, (at. debilitas; 
imbecility, imbecillite, lat. imbecillitas.] 

464. Sdjtueigfam. 

silent fdjweigenb, [till, fdjweigfam, mer nidjt fpridd, fid) ruljig uer* 
t)citt, menn anbere reben; wer gewofnilid) roenig fpridjt, nid;t 
ju niefem ©predjen aufgelegt iff im ©egenf. ju talking, talkative; 
fobairn ftittf^rueigenb ate guftimmung ober 9iid;tjuftimmung; 
non (Sadden: [till, nollfommen rufjig, fauU, geraufd)4o3. A 
man may be at once talkative and silent. To persevere 
in one’s duty, and be silent, is the best answer to calumny. 
Silent men, like still waters, are deep and dangerous (Prov.). 
Ulysses . . . was the most eloquent and silent of men. 
Silence is consent (Prov.). He silently passes over, and 
instead of recommending the same doctrine, seems to throw 
it quite out. Enemies worthy only of silent disdain. The 
silent sea, hood, wind, woods. The silence of the night, 
taciturn bef. au$ ©ewofjnfjeit fdjtoetgfant, wer bas ©pred;en fiber- 
baupt (ober audj nnr bci geroiffen ©efegenljetten) oerntetbet: 
wortfarg, oerfdjloffeit, oerfdjwiegen; ©egenf. open, un¬ 
reserved, loquacious. Grieve was very submissive, respect¬ 
ful, and remarkably taciturn. Our country is not famed 
for great talkers; Englishmen are in general taciturn and 
reserved. Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity 
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l »v tits. The cause of Addison’s taciturnity was a natural 
diffidence iii the company of strangers. At the council board 
he (Sunderland) was taciturn (in a very small circle he 
exercised great influence). 

tacit ftiHfdpiicigcnb, fcl&fttocrftfiublidj (tucitn and) ttidjt formlid) auSgefprocfjen); 
mir t>on abftraftcu SBcgriffctt. Friendship, when strict, comprehends a 
tacit agreement and covenant between those who enter into it, to look 
upon the concerns of each other in a great measure as their own. 
Tacit consent, recognition. A tacit reproach. 

©benfo silence ba§ ©djioeigett, Me Stifle, bus Uebergeljeti 
mit ©tiflfdjtoeigen; taciturnity bie ©cfiioeigfamfeit, $Ber: 
fdjloffenljeit, iBerfctmriegentjeit. 

[silent, fr$. silencieux, lat. silere; taciturn, frj. taciturne, (at. taci- 
turnus; tacit, frj. tacite, (at. tacitus.] 

465. <®c(jtocr. 

difficult fdjioer, fdjtoierig, was jur 3Iu§fufjruttg ©ebutb, ©efd^ict- 
tidjfeit uttb 2lu3batter erforbert: not easy ttidjt (eidff 5 U 
tfjun ober -pt madden. The making of roads is not difficult 
work; it is simply hard work; but it becomes difficult 
for the engineer when the couutry does not furnish the re¬ 
quisite material, and he has to substitute other material, 
which, perhaps, has to be brought from a distance, while 
the means of transit and transport are not at hand. A 
difficult operation in surgery does not involve great bodily 
effort. A difficult task, problem, subject, ascent, crossing. 
A difficult man = hard to be pleased. 

hard (fxtrt) fefet grofjere 2 luftrengung oornu?- nub ift ein getoofjn* 
li^eres (berberes) 2 Bort nt§ difficult: miiE)fatn, befdjioerlidj, 
fdpoierig; aud): f)art. To accomplish a hard task needs time, 
patience and perseverance. Johnson’s way was a hard and peril¬ 
ous path. To drive a hard bargain with somebody. The hard 
causes they brought unto Moses. It is hard for a man 
to bear what I bear. A disease hard to cure. A hard 
duty, problem; hard work, times, conditions. It was a 
hard matter for Charles Edward to escape abroad again, 
with a price on his head. 

arduous (fteit, Ijodj) non Singen, bic fortgefefcte fSrperlidie ober 
geiftige 2 lnftreitgung erforbern: fdjioer ju foffctt, ju lofen, 
ift ber ftarffte Segriff. In things which are arduous the 
difficulty comes rather from within, the danger of a lack 
of energy aud effort. An arduous employment, task, enter¬ 
prise. It is often difficult to control our feelings; it is 
still harder to subdue our will; but it is an arduous 
undertaking to control the unruly and contending will of 
others. 

21 * 
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heavy retatiu fdjwer non ©eiuidjt, in biefem ©iitne and; bei 

gleidjen unb in bet grage; fobann abfotut fd;tuer, Did (fdnoer) 
nnegenb; aud) figiirl. in biefer 33ebeutung. A thing may be 
heavy for a child to carry which may not be weighty in 
itself. He felt young Edmund in his arms, A heavier weight 
than lead. This is not so heavy as the other; how heavy 
is it? A heavy timber, stone. He had a heavy load of 
public pen-work to do. Style, loaded with heavy Latin 
words. Heavy taxes, expenses, enterprises. To pay a 
heavy ransom. 

weighty fdjtuer, mtdjtig (ale fjoljer ©rab bes ©emidjts), in ber 
geljobeuett ©prad;e, bef. abet figiirl. tuidjtig, genrtdrtig, er^ 
Ijeblid;. The weighty sword he bore. A weighty load. 
Weighty considerations, reasons. The cares of empire are 
great, and the burden which lies upon the shoulders of 
princes very weighty, (fielje 33ebeutung, 2Bid)tigfeit.) 
ponderous oerbinbet mtt bem 23egrtffe bes fcfr ©djtueren ben bes 
^phtmpen, 9 DZaffit>eit; figiirl. in bemfelbeit ©inne, bod) and; 
midjtig, geiutdjtig, [tarter aU weighty. A ponderous 
load, shield. The ponderous bulk of the elephant. The 
convulsive workings of the muscles round mouth and eyes, 
which accompany the puffs and snorts foreboding a coming 
storm of ponderous English talk (Collier). Vanbrugh, with 
his ponderous and unmeaning masses, overwhelmed archi¬ 
tecture in mere masonry. A ponderous project. 

2 lefjnlid) bie ©ubftantioe difficulty, arduousness, pon¬ 
derousness, ponderosity. 

[difficult, fr§. dificile, lat. difficilis; hard, itf)b. Ijart; arduous, ft*3. 
ardu, lat. arduus; heavy, ul)b. I)cbcn; weighty, nl)b. flcimdjttfj ; pon¬ 
derous, fr^. pondereux, lat. ponderosus.] 


466. 2>ic ©cc, SWlccr. 

sea bie ©ee, ba£ 9)teer im allgemeinen unb im ©egeuf. 311 m Smtbe; 
aud) figiirl. The Baltic or Black sea. The Red sea. The 
North sea. He went to sea; to put to sea; the sea nins 
high; by sea and land. A tranquil sea. “The sea! the 
sea! the open seal The blue, the fresh, the ever free!” A 
narrow sea parts England from France. That sea of blood. 
A troubled sea of passion. Sea-air, card, cliff, dog, fight, 
etc. The sea refuses 110 river (Prov.). 
main (9ttad)t, ©tdrfe) ba$ tueite SJieer, bie fyofje ©ee, mil bem 
Snbegriff ber madjtigen, lueit uom Sanbe entfernten Staffer* 
maffen; bef. in ber ^poefie. The Spanish Main. When 
Britain first at Heaven's command Arose from out the azure 
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main . . . Ships, ships, I will descric you Amidst the 
main . . . We seek a wild and distant shore Beyond the 
western main. 

ocean ber Ocean, bad Sffieftmeer; ftgiirl. eiite uugel;cure Sludbef;* 
iiuufl, fef;r gro^e 9}fenge. The Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific 
Ocean. Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge 
of the ocean, would be another theme of idle speculation. 
Those boundless oceans of eternity and immensity. Oceans 
of duration and space. An ocean of houses. Johnson 
swallowed his tea in oceans. 

[sea, itl)b. 0cc; main, agf. Magen = D?ad)t, unc in S8ci*»mi5gcu; ocean, 
fi' 3 . ocean, Ink Oceanus.] 

467. ©ccmamu 

seaman ©eemann, beffen $3eruf ber ©eebienft (in ber £riegdmarine 
obev iu ber $auffaf;rteiffotte), uidjt ber SDienft attf bem eft- 
faitbe ift iitt ©egenf. ju landsman; bad afigemeine 2Bort, 
fd&Iiefet allc 9tangfhtfen in fid;. !J?ad) Worcester, aber nid;t 
jutreffenb: “The term seaman is applied to the superior 
class of the crew, to the officers and pilots.” The seamen 
now mounted to the mast-head or climbed about the rigging. 
A watchful seaman. Captain Cook was a celebrated sea¬ 
man. Seamen who had just been paid off at Cliatam . . . 
sailor (©egfer) int meitern ©irtne ber ©eefaf;rer, ©eemann, mit 
©infdjlufc after SRangftufen; im engern ©tune ber -Jftatrofe. 
From him (Sir Christopher Mings) sprang, by a singular 
kind of descent, a line of valiant and expert sailors. The 
water was so calm that the sailors amused themselves 
with swimming about the vessel. Sailors walked to and 
fro on the decks. Old sailors, familiar with the hurricanes 
of the tropics and with the icebergs of the Arctic Circle, 
mariner ber ©eemann, ©d;iffdmann, SRatrofe, ber auf ber ©ee, bem 
Skeere fdf;rt, fetn Seben barauf jubringt, gfeid;fam bamit oer* 
mad;feu ift (im 3)ieufte auberer ober aid 33eftber eiited $af)r~ 
jeitged); and; figurf. SDie brei SBorter merben after promiscue 
angeroenbet. Ye Mariners of England! That guard our 
native seas. — Shipwrecked mariners. Dutch mariners. 
The mariner remembers when a child, on his first voyage, 
he saw it fade and sink (the lighthouse). Steer not after 
every mariner’s direction (Prov.). 
marine ber ©eefolbat. 

[seaman, uf)b. ©eemaiui; sailor, nf)b. ©egler; mariner," jr$. mannier, 
jpIt. marinarius.] 
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168. Sefjcn; bctra^tcn. 

to see (tranf. uitb intronf.) feljen, fdjauen, erblicfen, gewaljr merben, 
mit bem leiblidjen ober geiftigen 2 luge roaljrneljmen ; tin: 
feljen. To see is an action either voluntary or involuntary. 
See! upon the hanks of Boyne he stands. I see it (the 
metropolis), there is the smoke! Some animals see best in 
the night. To see good days. Could you see in my secret 
soul! I cannot see the reason of it. To see a thing in 
such a light. — See it done (feljen ©ie 511 , bafi e§ ge= 
fdjiefjt)! See to it (forgen ©ie bnfur)! To see company (23e; 
fudje nimefjmen). 

to look (aufmerffam) fdjauen, bliden (urn eiiteit ©egenfianb 311 
feEjen); auSfeljen; and; figiirl. To look is the action pre¬ 
cedent to seeing. I am looking in the direction you indi¬ 
cate, but I cannot see the object. Look not a gift horse 
in the mouth (Prov.). Look not too high, lest a chip fall 
in thine eye (Noli altuin sapere) (Prov.). Look (prtife) 
before you leap. To look silly, black. 

to look at, on (aufmerffam) anfdjaueit, anfeljen, abfidjtlidj 
ben Slid auf etraas ridjten; im roeitern ©innc: priifcnb am 
fdjauen, betradjten. He looked at me in amazement. I 
looked at him with undisguised contempt. Scrooge looked 
at the spirit with increasing steadines. We are not only to 
look at the bare action, but at the reason of it. I looked 
on Virgil as a succiut, majestic writer. To look on a 
thing in different lights. 

to behold (tranf. unb intranf.) 1 . feljen, fdjauen, erblitfeu, briicft 
roeitig meljr als to sec ans; 2 . mit unuerroaubtcr 2 Iufmerf= 
famfeit aitfeljeu, anfdjatien; Ijiitsfeljen, =bliden; audj figiirl. 
The traveller beholds the gibbet when passing by. We 
daily behold the varied and beautiful tribes of vegetables 
springing up . . . Behold! that is the man. I beheld him 
with gladness. — The Saviour comes bj ancient bards foretold. 
Hear him ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold! — Behold 
the chain of love! 

to view bcfeljcu, befidjtigen, in 21 ugenfdjein neljmen, um einen 
allgemeincn Ginbrucf non etnms 311 befommen; antfj figiirl. 
I was riding out with a gentleman, to view the environs 
of Liverpool. The scales fell from his eyes on viewing 
the sketches of a contemporary. To view the subject in 
all its aspects. 

to regard etmas in einetu geiuiffen Sidjte aufeljen, betradjten 
(bafiir fjalten), um fid) eiti Hrteil bariiber 311 bilben; beadjten, 
SMdfidjt neljmen. To regard is to look at with attention 
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or interest. The growing castle was not only regarded as 
a fortification, but was used also as a royal palace. To 
regard nature in her unity. I regard his action as a wise 
one. They were regarding each other with hostility. The 
conflagration was regarded as a signal for the remodelling 
of the metropolitan fortress. Children should regard the 
counsels of their parents, (fielje 2ld)tttng regard.) 
to consider crtofigcnb betvacljten, bafflr fjalten, fefet meljr nor* 
fjergeljenbes 9iacfjbeitfeit norauS aU to regard; bcacfjtcn. I con¬ 
sider that he has acted wisely. I consider him as a 
friend. Consider the work of God. Consider not pleasures 
as they come, but as they go (Prov.). Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor. (fielje ©a{3 bei insult, pag. 59.) 
to contemplate etioas mil fortgefetjter 2lufmerffamfeit nadj alien 
©eiten (jin priifenb bet ratten (unb bar fiber nadjbenfen), urn 
eineix geuaueu ©inbnnf baoon ju befommen; int eigentl. 
unb tmcigentl. ©inne; fobann oorljaben, beabfidjtigen. 
The astronomer contemplates. To contemplate the 
wonders of God, of nature, a work of art. The mind is 
enlivened by contemplating the scenes of nature. To 
contemplate mortality. To contemplate a possibility, 
a journey in the country. 

9finnf. To look about for something = fid) itad) ctu>. umfetjcit. 

[to see, liljb. foljcn; to look, mf)b» luogen (lugen); to behold, nf)b. be= 
fallen ; to view, fat. videre; to regard, frj. regarder, itl)b. Marten; 
to consider, frg. considerer, tat. considerare; to contemplate, fr ( }. 
contempler, lat. contemplari.] 

469. ©clttit. 

rare (eigentl. bfiitit) i uidjt I; a it fig oorfommt, u i cl; t leidjt ju 
oerfdjaffeit ift, i uas feiiter 9lrt itad; neu, merfwftrbig, non 
luefeutlidjent 2Berte ift; int eigentl. unb imeigentl. ©inne; 
©egenf. common gemoljnlid). Diamonds are rare when they 
are compared with pebbles. He collected rare fruits and 
flowers. Rare commodities are worth more than good (Prov.). 
A thouroughly sound constitution is a most rare blessing. 
Nature had withheld from him the higher and rarer gifts. 
A rare and uncommon picture. A rare instance of fidelity. 
An aloe in blossom is a rarity, 
scarce was gegenwiirtig, int SBerfjftltnifi jur 9iadjfrage, in 
geringer Stnjatjl oorljanben, itidjt veidjlidi uertreten ift; 
©egenf. frequent Ijattftg; ift meift mtr ^rabifat. Things are 
rare by nature; they become scarce by circumstances. 
Diamonds are scarce when there happen to be comparatively 
few in the market. Food daily became more scarce. Roscoe’s 
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library had consisted of scarce and foreign books. Money 
is scarce. Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than 
by use. Make much of one, good men are scarce (Prov.). 

seldom ift Slbuerb unb Bo it griSjjerem Hnifnugc al$ rarely. Seldom seen, 
soon forgotten. Seldom comes a better (Proverbs). Wisdom and youth 
are seldom joined in one. 

2 lef)nlid) rarity unb scarcity bie ©eftenfjeit. 

[rare, frj. rare, lot. rarus; scarce, (pit. scarpsus, bon excerptus; 

seldom, uf)b. felteti.] 

470. ©idjfr, geimj). 

sure ftdjer, juoerfdffig, untntgfidj, ma§ bie (Smutting itidjt tdul'cf)t y 
tuoraitf man fid) unbebingt oerfaffeit faint; bei ©ad)eit briidt 
eS Utfadje unb SBirfrmg auS. The thing is sure, or I am 

sure of it. I am sure of a fact; sure that the sun is in 

the sky to-day. He was not sure whether I had good or 
evil intentions. The operation is sure. A sure remedy, a 
sure road to success. The sure approach of the tempest. 
With a sure hand. To feel sure. You may be sure of it. 
Sure bind, sure find (Prow). 

certain fidjer, geroifi, beftimint, rooran man uid;t sroetfefu faun, ba 
man e§ beftimmt metfi; roa§ fid) nid)t beftreiteii, itid)t leugiieu 
liifst, ba es umimftb&fid) feft ftef)t; bei fperfoneit briidt e§ bie 

inncrc lieberjeitgung au§. The thing is certain, or I 

am certain of it. The fact is certain. Men are sure 
of what they have seen, and certain of what they have 
heard. I am certain of a theory; certain that the sun 
will rise to-morrow. We are certain of our existence. 
We cannot be certain of what is to happen. There are at 
present no certain rules for the orthography or pronun¬ 
ciation of the English language. In sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life. 

?(ud) bint 'fkifoucit ober ©ndjtui, bie ntdjt linfjcr bcjoidpii't lucrbcu follcu 
obcr toiinen: A certain man, poet. There came to the court certain 
players. On certain occasions. 

(Sbenfo bie ©ubftantiue surety unb certainty. 

[sure, frj. srtr, led. securus; certain, ft'j. beSgl., (at. certus.J 

471. Sitter, gefdjnijt. 

safe fic^er, mer non feiuer OJefafjt bebrold, nor ©efaljveu gefd)it|t, 
iiberfjaupt aufjcr @efaf;t iff; and) non ©adjeit. Safe from 
disease, from storms, from foes. A save harbour, bridge. 
It is not safe for you to stay here. Your money is safe 
in his hands. This is not a place safe enough to talk in. 
In the vicinity of France it was not safe for him (Voltaire) 
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to romaiu. Safe obscurity. People were comparatively safe 
from the attacks of highwaymen when proceeding in a body. 
Safe bind, safe find (Prov.). 

secure (against, from) ift 1 . berjentge, tueldjer fid; nor ©efd)V ge= 
fdjiifct glaubt intb in fyotge beffett 511 uertraueitSuoll, forgs 
log ift; 2 . berjentge, tueldjer feitte ©efaljr 311 befiirdjteu I;at; 
and; uoit Sadjett. While they slept secure the enemy attacked 
the camp. Gideon went up . . . and smote the host; for 
the host was secure. The Romans may with more safety 
be cowards; they have their own country behind them, have 
places of refuge to flee to, and are secure from danger 
thither. Secure from fortune’s blow. The street (iu Lon¬ 
don) now affords to the artisan, during the whole night, a 
secure, convenient, and a brilliantly lighted walk. No man 
can rationally account himself secure unless he could com¬ 
mand all the chances of the world. The way to be safe is 
never to feel secure (Prov.). 

©benfo safety ©tdjerljeit unb security Sicfjerfjeit, Sorgs 
fofigfeit. 

[safe, frj. sauf, (at. salvus; secure, frj. stir, (at. securus.] 


472. Sieger. 

conqueror ber Sieger, ber sugleid) ©roberer ift. Every conqueror 
is a victor. Alexander was the conqueror of Asia and (of) 
Darius. It has been observed of Greece, that when it was 
subdued by the Romans, itself subdued its conquerors, 
victor ber Sieger, ber bie Dberfjcmb itti ^nmpfe mit lebenbeu 2Befen 
ober mit Sndjen geiuinnt; and) non £ieren. Every victor is 
not a conqueror. The victors in the Olympic games. 
Alexander was victor at Arbela. To be the victor of 
one’s passions. Firelly (the name of a horse) was the 
victor at the race. 

[conqueror, frj. conquerant, tat. conquirere; victor, tat. victor.] 


473. Sitteii. 

manners Sitteu ats eigentiimlidje Sebensiut, nt§ eigeitartiges 
23enefjmen, bets fid) non bent nttberer unterfdjeibet; bie 211 a* 
itierett. Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or 
purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, 
steady, uniform, inseusible operation, like that of the air we 
breathe in. Manners change with climes. New honours 
change manners (Prov.). Good manners is the art of 
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making those people easy with whom we converse. Manners 
and money make a gentleman (Prov.). 
morals bie ©ittenlefire, bte 33?orat; fobaitn ba§ fittlidfe 58er^»atteu, 
ber fittlidje SebettSroattbel. The purity and dignity of 
Christian morals. A person by the practice of good morals 
makes himself a good member of society; by attention to 
good manners, he renders himself an agreeable companion. 
What can laws do without morals? As corrupt in their 
morals as vice could make them. Good morals therefore 
were cultivated both at home and abroad (Sal. Cat. 9.). 

[manners, fry maniere, Inf. manus; morals, fry morale, tat. mo- 
ralis Hon mos.] 


474. @o. 

so fo, auf aljnfidje 9lrt uitb 3Beife, iff. oergleidjeub uitb for= 
r el at i u (mit as ober ofjtte basfelbe); berartig, bergeftatt, 
ntit barauf folgenbent that; so begielfl fid; getublptlidj auf 
ciiten e tug elite it SBegrtff unb iff umfaffettber al§ thus. 
So many mists as in March you see, so many frosts in 
May will be (Prov.). It is not so with us. So got, so 
gone (Prov.). Where (is) the power that charms us so? He 
is so good. He is in Sir Roger’s esteem, so that he lives 
in the family rather as a relation than dependant. 

thus fo, auf biefc ober jene SBeife, ift bemonftratio ttttb toeift 
auf eittett gattgeit (nteljrere) ©ebattfett fjitt. The name of 
the governor thus driven away was Fonseca. Thus perished 
the only victim of this campaign (he broke Lis neck). Thus 
sings Goethe in that poem ... so honourable to both. — 
Art thus with many-sided influence allured him (Goethe). 
Thus it is we are ruined, husband: you arc good for little, 
and I for less (Prov.). 

[so, n()b. fo; thus, ucnubt. mit this, ltljb. bicfer.J 

475. Surge (Sorgfoft). 

care bte ©orge iiberfjaupt (bas angelegenttidje ©itttieu uitb bie 
baraus entfteljenbe Utirulje fiber etio., bas eittett itafje beriilfrt); 
ber ©egeitftattb ber ©orge; bie ©orgfalt int afigetneiiten. 
Care's no cure. Care will kill a cat; yet there’s no living 
without it. A pound of care will not pay an ounce of debt 
(Proverbs). That is the least of my cares. To banish 
cares; full of care; free from care; begone, dull care! The 
cares of this life. Care keeps his watch in every old 
man’s eye; And where care lodges, Sleep will never lie. 
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Your safety, more than mine, was then my care. I bestowed 
a great deal of care upon the work. 2 luf ^Brtefauffd^riften: 
Care of Mr. Peto = pi*. Slbreffe (511 §ciuben be§ ,§crru P.). 

solicitude bie baitge ©ovge, bie tebljaftc unb fortwaljrenbc 
Unrulje, bie SBeftlmmernU, etiuas 511 erlangen unb bad ©r^ 
Icniflte ju erljalten; fobann bie liebeuolie, angftlitfje ©org- 
fait, bie f^iirforge. If they would but provide for eternity 
with the same solicitude and real care as they do for 
this life, they could not fail of heaven. — What contests 
for wealth! What scrambling for property! What perils in 
the pursuit! What solicitude in the maintenance! — Can 
your solicitude alter the course or unravel the intricacy 
of human events? A tender solicitude for the health of 
a person; a solicitude to please. To be solicitous to 
obtain a good. 

concern Slngelegenfjeit (fiefje biefes); ©orge, SBeforgniS, welcfje burdj 
bci$ ftarfe gntereffe erregt uurb, bas man fur cine SfJerfo n 
(©adje) Ijat. I strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, and 
even forgot my own pain in a concern for hers. To express 
or show a concern for another’s troubles or distress. His 
illness causes us considerable concern. I expressed my 
concern to the doctor. I feel concerned about the state 
of his health. 

sorrow bie l a ft cube ©ovge, ber At it miner. Sorrow conies unsent for. 
Sorrow will pay no debt. When sorrow is asleep wake it not 
(Proverbs). To give sorrow; to weep with sorrow; to rid one of his 
sorrow; sick, care-worn with sorrow. The path of sorrow, and 
that path alone, Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown, 
it in erf. careful forgfaltig, forgfenu; beforgt, befimunert; solicitous be® 
fihmnert, nrtgftlicf) ; fobann to be solicitous about, for fid) ctiu. att= 
gclcgcu fein laffctt, entfpredjen alfo ben ©ubftantibcn; sorry ba= 
gcgeit ift Did fdjrocidjcr a(3 sorrow: I am sorry e* tf)ttt liiir letb; 
eoiTowful betriibt, fumntcrboU. 

Unfer „Ahnmncr" finbet (id) oft burdj care (Ezekiel 4. 1G), 
burd) sorrow (Genesis 3. 17), ebetifo buvcf) grief ©rant (I. Samuel 
1. 16) auSgebriicft. 

[care, agf. caru, (at. cura; solicitude, frj. sollicitude, (at. sollicitudo; 
concern, fie()c 9(ngdegenfjeit; sorrow, nfyb. ©orge.] 


476. ©paren, fparftun. 

to save (eigentl. retten) fparen, unnotige Slusgaben uberfjaupt 
uermeiben; juvueffegen, erubrigen; aud; ftgiirl., bas gemd^tb 
lidjere SBovt. Saving is getting. Save something for the 
man that rides on the white horse for old age. Of saving 
cometh having (Proverbs). Will you not speak to save a 
lady’s blush? Save your trouble. 


■ 
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to spare (tranf. imb intranf.) fparen, er fparen, nuffparen, oft: 
notige StuSga&eit ttngrrn madjen; fdjoneu; and) figiirf. 
Spare when you are young, and spend when you are old. 
Spare at the brim, not at the bottom. Spare the rod, 
and spoil the child. Spend not, where you inay save; 

spare not where you must spend. Ever spare, ever bare 
(Proverbs). Spare my sight that pain, 
frugal fparfam, mv feine iifierftflffigcn SluSgabeit ntadjt, einfacfj 
imb geuitgfam bef. in ber Sebeusineife ift; ©egcuf. lavish oer^ 
fdpoenberifdj. The indelicate rapacity of the poet produced 
its natural effect on the severe and frugal King. To be 
frugal of time. Frugality is an estate alone (Prov.). 
Frugality may be termed the daughter of Prudence, the 
sister of Temperance, and the parent of Liberty, 
economical fparfam, bejeidjnet uidjt itur bie SBernteibung uunotiger 
2 lu§gaben, fonbcrn audj bie forgfdftige, fjaustjalterifdje mtb 
fhtge fianblja&ung tin $5erbraitd;e; ©egenf. wasteful, extravagant. 
An economical servant or housekeeper. I have no other 
notion of economy than that it is the parent of liberty 
and ease. To be economical is a virtue in those who 
have but narrow means. An economical use of money, 
thrifty )uer } par [am imb fteifng juglcid) ift, ben SSert bey (Mbey 311 fdjapcn 
U)ei |3 uub in 3'olgc bcffcrt r ortuiirt§ foimnt, c§ 311 ettnaS bring!. A 
thrifty farmer or mechanic. They who are sparing in their younger 
days seldom fail to he much more thrifty in their decline. 

saving unb sparing fparfam entfpredfjen ifjren 5Ber6en to save intb 
to spare. 

2 tel;rtlidj frugality, economy, thriftiness, savingness 
imb sparinguess Sparfamfeit. 

[to save, fi’ 3 . sauver, fat. salvare; to spare, ldjb. fparen; frugal, fi' 3 . 
be§gf., lat. frugalis; economical, fr,$. economique, fat. oeeonomicus; 
thrifty, ut)b. treihen.] 

477. Spiel; Sptefcn. 

play (Spiel aU Scfdjdftigung, bie 511 m 23ergniigen, jum Seituertreib, 
3111 * ©rfjohmg bicnt (urn belt Sieg iiber eineit ©egiter bauon 
ju tvagen, einen 5|irei§ 311 gewiimen), meift ofjne beftimmte 
3?egelit; ba$ (Spiel eine$ ©djaufpiefer3, SRufiferS; bay ©djaiu 
fpxel, Sfjeaterftilcf; figtirl. Spiel, bie £anbltmg 6 n>etfe, ba$ ^ei^ 
fafjreit, ift umfaffenbev uub iinbeffiminter aU game. Boys 
are at play when they amuse themselves in a random 
manner. Play is good, while it is play (Prov.). To win, 
to lose money at play; to be lucky in play; full of play 
(•JJJutn)if(en). Her play on the piano, on the stage is charming. 
He attends every play. Fair, foul play. The play won’t 
pay the candles (Prov.). 
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game ba? ©piet nad) bcftimmtcn ?)icgcln; and) figiirl. Play be¬ 
comes game when it is systematic and is exercised according 
to rule. A game of chess, of chance; the game of cricket; 
games of skill; field games. Play at small games rather 
than stand out (Prov.). To make game of one. I enjoyed 
the game much, and did not hasten its conclusion; some¬ 
times 1 gave her hopes, beginning a sentence rather weakly... 
playing ba? Spielctt hit aHgcmciitcn, cntfpridfi bem 0ubftantit> itnb bent Serb, 
gambling (to gamble) bo? ©picleu mil (Mb. In that singular camp (of the 
army of Cromwell), no oath was heard, no drunkenness or gambling 
was seen. 

To game entfpridjt bent ©ubftantiu. Avarice itself does 
not calculate strictly when it games. The devil goes shares 
in gaming (Prov.). 

[play, agf. plega; game, agf. gamen; gamble iff binttitittio bon 
game.] 


478. ©ipfcl. 

point ©pi£e at? fdjarf au?laufenbe? ©nbe ($unft) be). eine? ftec^en- 
ben ober Mjrenben 3nflrumcntc§; and; ftgitrt. The point of a 
needle, pin, thorn, of an awl, of a sword. A pyramid reversed 
may stand for a while upon its point, if balanced by ad¬ 
mirable skill. There is no point in this speech, 
top ©Me at? Ijodjfter Xtil non irgenb ctma?; ber ©ipfel bef. non 
Saunten, ^ugeln, Sergen, ©ebauben; and) figiirl. On the top 
of one’s head. The bottle stands on the top of the ward¬ 
robe. The top of a spire, tower, tree, hill, mountain, house. 
The first man on the top (of Mount Blanc) was Jacques 
Balmat, of Chamouny, in 1786. To be at the top of one's 
class, at the top of the school. The top of one’s ambition, 
summit ©pifee al? f)iid)fter u n ft eine? feocfe gelegenen ©egenftam 
be? / bef. einer Slnfeofee, eine? Serge?; and) figiirl. On the 
summit of the steeple is a statue. The summit of the 
highest mount. The summit of a building, of Mount Blanc. 
The summit of human fame, of felicity. The view from 
the summit of this eminence (Primrose Hill) amply repays 
the labour of a walk. 

peak ©pifee non irgenb ctraa?, ba? in eiitem ^]unfte aitslauft; fpejiett 
ber f pi fee ^3unft eine? ^iiget?, Serge? ober irgenb einer 3Int;obe; 
^if, £ont, ber f pi fee Serg felbft. The ascent of the Aiguille 
de Varens, the magnificent peak opposite Sallanches, above 
St. Martin — is well worth being made. From peak to 
peak, the rattling crags among, Leaps the live thunder. 
The immense series of serried Alpine peaks, 
pinnacle ber 8pipturm cine? ©ebciubc?, bic Qtnne; figiirl. bic <3pipe, ber 
©ipfel,&cr Ipcfjtc ©rab (ber uidjt ofeuc mcl 9J?iil) e erreidjt ttnrb). Glistering 
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spires and pinnacles. The pinnacles of knowledge, of fame; the 
pinnacles of fate. 

[point, frj. be@g(., fat. punctum; top, itl)b. Sopf; summit, frj. sommet, 
fat. summum; peak, frj. pic, agf. peac? pinnacle, fv$. pinacle, (at. 
pinnaculum.] 


479. ©pradjc. 

language ©prad>e al§ 2tu§brud ber ©ebanfen burd) SBorte, burd) 
3 eidjen, burd) bie Shrift; mefjr tin abftraften ©inne: bie 
etuer Nation, einem 33oIfe, eiiter SSerufsftaffe eigentiimlicfye 
@prad)e; bie ©pradje ber £iere; bie Stmsbrucfsroeife, ber ©tit; 
ba§ umfaffenbjle 2Bort. The first aim of language was to 
communicate our thoughts; the second, to do it with despatch. 
To speak a language. The language of the deaf and 
dumb. The language of the eyes frequently supplies the 
place of that of the tongue. Written language. The lan¬ 
guage of flowers. And the love of our own language, 
what is it, in fact, but the love of our country expressing 
itself in one particular direction? The language of a 
people is the exponent of that people’s feelings and thoughts. 
The languages of Europe. The language of chemistry, 
of sailors; law-language. The language of birds. Others 
for language all their care express, And value books, as 
women men, for dress. 

tongue (eigentl. 8 ul >9 e ) ift geumtjutidj auf bie einem SBolfe (3Sotf5- 
ftamme) eigenartige, befonbcre ©pradje ober .gunge be= 
fdjrdnft im ©egenf. ju ben lautlidj gang uerfdjiebeneit ©pradjeit 
anberer SSolfer (sjolteftamme), alfo im foitfreten ©inne; ba5 
©erebe im ©egenf. jtt £anblungen. The modern languages 
are derived from the original tongues. The Hebrew tongue. 
Parrots, imitating human tongue. Mother tongue, vulgar 
tongue. The English tongue properly spoken, is a delight¬ 
ful language. My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue; but in deed and in truth. Much tongue 
and much judgment seldom go together (Prov.). 

speech ©pradje at§ Ttermogen obcr fyafjigfeit jit fpredjen, ba§ ©predjen, 
ilteben; and; bie eigenartige ©pradje; fobnrnt bie ©predp ober 
jfiebemeife. The elementary qualities of ... speech are tone, 
time and force. To lose, to recover one’s speech. The 
gift, faculty of speech; the parts of speech. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard. The 
old Gaelic speech. To know a person by his speech. 

idiom btc 0pvad)cigcnl)cit, Spradpueife, 0pi*cd)art; fobaurt jebe eigenartige 
fclbftanbtgc 0prad)c. Idioms often set the powers of translation at 
defiance, lie followed their (the Latin) language, but did not comply 
with the idiom of ours. The Greek idiom. 



dialect bic ltfuubart, ©prcdjarl, bcr 3)iafett; jutnetleu cine ©pradjc tm alb 
gcmcinen. The Irish, the Welsh, and the Erse (or Gaelic) are no other 
than different dialects of the same tongue, the ancient Celtic. The 
universal dialect of the world (South). 

[language, [ 1 : 3 . langage, lat. lingua; tongue, nf)b. gunge; speech, ul)b. 

0 pvadf)c; idiom, ft’ 3 . idiome, fpft. idioma; dialect, frfl. dialecte, lat. 

dialectus.] 


480. ©prcdjen, 

to speak (tranf. u. intranf.) fpredjen, reben mit jemanb to, with 
somebody; nor einer SBerfammlung fpredjen, eine 9tebe fatten; 
ba§ affgemeine 2Bort. To speak to one’s self. Speak only 
one word to me. She had noticed the cool effrontery with 
which Felix had spoken. To speak in Parliament. To 
speak high or low, distinctly or indistinctly. Speak what 
you will, bad men will turn it ill (Prov.). The Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

to talk (tranf. u. intranf.) brfldt ntefjr ba$ oertraulidje, auf einanber 
folgenbe ©predjen int Umgang mit Sefannten unb greunbeu 
ans, bei benen man bie SBorte nidjt auf bie 2Bagfd)aIe tegt; 
plaubern, fdjroafcen. To talk nonsense. She (Sempronia) 
could talk modestly, tenderly, or satirically. Lady Loddon, 
if she were well pleased with her listeners, could talk by 
the hour without ceasing. Nobody talked to any body. 
Talk is but talk; but ’tis money that buys land (Prov.). 
Talk of the devil and his imp appears (Prov.). To talk 
big = anffdjneiben; to talk book = roie ein 33udj. 

to converse auf oertraulidje 2Beife feme ©ebanfen mit jemanb ati$- 
taufdjeu, fid) unterreben, fid) unterljalten, befpredjen, fpredjeu 
Tiber (on). He can converse in five languages. He con¬ 
verses daily with the learned men of the university. We 
conversed with our guests on Switzerland. Conversation 
teaches more than meditation (Prov.). 

to discourse umfiaitblidj liber (on) etma§ fpredjen. My friend 
and I discoursed on the various turns of fortune we had 
met. We discoursed largely on this theme (on the duty 
of man). 

to chat eiit muifige^ unb nertranlicfyeS ©efprcid) obet ®e{dpudp iiOer mi&cbeu* 
tenbe 3)inge fit^rert (non £cuteu, bie fid) felbft gern reben Ijoreit). The 
anxious business-air passed from her (the directress) face, and she began 
chatting about the weather and the town. They (the shepherds) sat 
simply chatting in a rustic row. A pleasant chat. 

to chatter plappcrn; non 53bgcln jdjnattcvn. Chatter away, little one, 
Parrots, magpies chatter. The mimic ape began his chatter. He 
(the boy) ceased his light ehatter. Chatter-box = s $laubertafd>e. 
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[to speak, nfyb. fprcdjcii; to talk, mitnbarif. talfcti, ticriobt. rnit tell 
u. tale; to converse, ft* 5 . converser, lat. conversari; to discourse, 
[ 1 * 3 . discourir, fat. diecurrere; to chat, chatter, toerlubt. mit fr^. caqueter, 
uiebcrbcntfcf) fobbcrti.] 

481. Sprittgcn, Ijupfctt. 

to spring fpringen iiberfjaupt (ben Drt fdjneft ueranbern), von 
■Jftenfdjen, Sicrcn uub Sadjcn; and; figiirt. The mountain stag 
that springs From height to height, and hounds along 
the plains. The nackecl feet (of the boy) had sprung away. 
A bow when bent, springs back by its elastic power. To 
spring at, on, upon, against something. To spring a mine 
= fpringen laffen. To take a spring (Slnlauf), in order to 
leap. He made a spring, so suddenly, to get away ... 
And each warm wish springs mutual of the heart, (ftelje 
Saf$ bei 9?eif;e line.) 

to leap (tranf. u. intranf.) mit gteidjeu fjiifeen fpringen; taufenb 
fpringen; non SKeitfdjen xtnb Sieren (ebenfo bie itbrigen SBerben); 
aud; figiirt. To leap a wall, a gate, a ditch. A man leaps 
over a fence, upon a horse, out of bed. The goat leaps. — 
A low hedge is easily leaped over. Look before you leap. 
To leap like a cock at a blackberry. To leap over the 
hedge before you come at the stile. To leap a whiting = 
to let slip an opportunity (Proverbs). A tiger-leap. He 
is ready to leap out of his skin. His strong heart, leaping 
up in stern joy. 

to jump (tranf. u. intranf.) fjitpfenb fpringen, non fteiueren ©tiL 
fermtngen, matjrenb to leap non grobereit angeincubet mirb, bef. 
fpringen fiber, mit nub olpic over; audf figiirt. To jump a 
stream; to jump into the water, from a chair. The dog 
jumped over a ditch. The children are always jumping 
about instead of working. To jump at it like a cock at a 
gooseberry (Prov.). We see a little, presume a great deal, 
and so jump to the conclusion. 

to bound mit Seidjtigfeit fpringen, tjupfen; jitriicf^fpringen, -praden. 
Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds. The deer bound 
over the green-sward (Dtafen). Finding himself released, he 
bounded at the table like some small animal of prey. An 
elastic ball bounds. The riders advance, with a bound 
they dash in ... 

to bounce ptobtid) fpringen, auffpringen, eincn Sab ober Sprung 
mad)en (oft mit bem SBegriffc ber SdpoerfaftigJeit); figurl. praf)= 
ten (nidjt elegant). Out bounced the mastiff. He bounced 
off his arm-chair. There was the widow before him, bouncing 
bodily, here and there (in a quadrille), with unwonted vigour. 
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to frisk Tjiipfcu uub fpriitgen (au$ SfuSjjelaffeiiljeitJ. He (the dog) 
barked, he leaped, he frisked about his old friends. About 
them frisking played All beasts of the earth, since wild. 

to hop Ijiipjen iibciijaupt. I am delighted to see the jay ($ml)er) or the 
thrush hopping about my walks. He is hopping about like a magpie. 
To have a h op ping gait. 

to skip (Iran), u. hitranf.) in fleineit Icidjtcit 0pviim]cit Iptpfcn, iibcrljiipfen; 
figiiri. iiberfpringcu. John skipped from room to room. To skip 
with joy. The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, Ilad he thy reason, 
would he skip and play? The children are skipping (mit belli ©eilc). 
To skip a chapter. He skipped over two sentences. 

[to spring, ul)b. fpringen; to leap, itf)b. lanfen; to jump, mimbartl. 
iptmpcn; to bound, fr$. bondir; to bounce, ubb. bunsen; to frisk, 
nf)b. fi'ifcf); to hop, itfyb. I)iipfcu; to skip, fdpneb. skumpa = 


’ 482. ©pur. 

track Spur nls flarer uub beutlidjer (Sinbrucf, ben belebte ober 
unbelebte Jtorper auf etiuas, luoriiber fie IjiitiDeggegangeu finb, 
jurfldflaffen; audj figiiri. The track of a ship in the sea, 
of a wake, of a meteor, of a caravan in the sand, of wheels, 
hoofs, human feet. A track is a new path, as a path is 
a beaten track. To pursue the same track. 

trace ©pur als ttnfidjerefi uub mangelfjaftes 9)terfmal ober 
Jteiinjeidjen; and; figiiri. The traces of a carriage or sled, 
of a man, a deer. There are traces of the Roman roads 
still visible in England. Many policemen and detectives, 
who, hunting on the track of some crime, have ventured 
into these dens of infamy, have disappeared, and no trace 
has been left of them. Without any traces of laws or 
religion. 

vestige ©pur, bef. figiiri. ate uereinjett b a ft ef) eitb e 5 -Dferfmal 
ober $enujetdjen, meift non SDingen, bie vox (auger &\t be; 
ftanben Ijabeu, ift nod) nnbeftimmter ate trace. When as ocular 
evidences of the past vestiges increase in number and 
connectedness, they become traces. The vestiges of an¬ 
cient times, of the creation. Of that day’s shame Or glory 
not a vestige seems to endure. A vestige of complaint. 
Not a vestige of it (the city) was to be seen. 

footstep fjujjtapfc, ©pur; figiiri. utel)r im gimftigen als im inigiitiftigcit 6iitne, 
bn§ Seifpiel. The footsteps of men and beasts. It is well when 
men tread in the footsteps of the great and wise and good that have 
gone before them. How on the faltering footsteps of decay Youth 
presses, (fielje (&erudj scent.) 

©beufo to track bet - ©pur fotgeu, uerfolgeu (Siebe); to trace 
eigeutl. jeidjiteu, eutroerfeu; fobaitn auf ber ©pur folgeit, itadj=, 
aus=fpureu. 

©refer, engf. ^pncnpmif, 22 
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[track, m. trac, traquer, (Icit. traliere?); trace, fr§. trace, lat. traliere; 
vestige, frj. vestige, fat. vestigium; footsteep, n^b. guf;, fur step 


483. ©tabt. 

town ©tabt im ©egenf. gum £anb, roirb forooljl non fleineit ale 
audj grojjen ©tabten gebraudjt; fobaitn bie ©tuuoljner einer 
©tabt. Only four provincial towns contained so many as 
ten thousand inhabitants (1685). Norwich, then (1685) the 
first English manufacturing town. The city of London is 
the largest town in Europe. In winter we live in town, 
in summer in the country. To come from, to go to town. 
In England, a town is a village or place which has a 
regular market. The town voted, 
city 1 . cine grofte ©tabt; 2. eine ©tabt, in roctdjer fritter cin 
23ifdriof§fik roar ober jefst nod) ift; 3. bie Slltftabt; 4. bie @in= 
raoEjtter einer city. He was struck by the splendour of the city 
(of London). When Georges constituted York a city, he of 
course meant it to be the seat of a bishop, for the word 
city has no other meaning in English law. A city is a 
town . . . which is or has been the see of a bishop. The 
Bank of England is in the City. What is the city but 
the people? True, the people are the city. 

[town, ul)b. Benin; city, fvj. cite, Int. civitas.] 


484. ©timtne. 

voice baS SSermogen, £aute Ijeroorjubringen unb bie eigentiimlidje 
$8efd»affenf)eit biefer £aute (£one); ber innere STieb, ©rang, 
bie 9tegung; bie ©timme als ©timmredjt (in einer beliebigen 
2 lngelegenf)eit initjureben); bie Stnfidjt, ©ttmmung, Bffentltdje 
SJteinung; als 5 orm 9Serb§ (in grammat. 33ejiel)ung). My 
voice failed me. A strong, weak, pleasant voice. He has 
no voice. The voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
Each person’s voice has a distinct quality or tone. At the 
voice of the thunder they hasted away. His inward voice 
foretold him the event. In this matter I have no voice. 
The voice of the people is the voice of God. The active, 
passive, middle voice (of a verb). 

vote ©timme, SBaljlftimme iiber einett ©egenftanb ate gefefclidi 
beredjtigter THeiitungSausbritcf non bent 2)iitgliebe einer Horper* 
fdjaft fiber bie Jganblungen ober Snterefjen berfetben; bie 2tb = 
ftintmung felbft. It is seldom that oratory changes votes. 
Yet the attestation of contemporaries leaves no doubt that, 
on this occasion, votes were changed by the oratory of 
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Halifax. — When the votes are equal in number, the proposed 
measure is lost. The casting (entfdjeibenbe) vote; to have 
a seat and vote. We approve of the vote of the Con¬ 
vention which abolished kingly government. The vote was 
passed at once to make Camillas Dictator. To put to the 
vote. A popular vote. 

suffrage ©timme, SBaljtftimme lifter fteftimmte 3tngelegenf)eiten 
(eine ©treitfrage, bic (Sruetuutng einer sperjon ju einem 33 er= 
trauenspofien), briieft cine fraftigere ltnterftu|ung au§ ate 
vote; bie 2 lbftimmung, bte ©olfSabftimntung; ba§ 
©timmredjt; fobann bie ^uftimmung. A suffrage is 
an expression of sentiment, so strong that it carries some¬ 
times the meaning of a petition. I ask your voices and 
your suffrages. Members of Parliament are chosen by the 
suffrages of the people. Liberty of suffrage. Universal 
suffrage. The Elector of Bavaria was raised by the 
suffrages of his colleagues to the Imperial throne. 

[voice, frj. voix, lat. vox; vote, fr^. vote, fat. voturn; suffrage, 
fat. suffragium.] 


485. ©toff. 

matter 9 )?aterie, ©toff, basjenige, rooraus cin ftorper jufammengefefet 
ift; ba§ forperlid) 33otf)flttbene tin ©egeuf. 311 m ©eift; figiirl. 
bie gattje 2 )iaterie, ber ganjc ©toff at§ ©egenftattb bet get* 
ftigen (fiinftlerifdjen) Stjatigfeit. The productions of nature 
are composed of matter. The upper regions of the air 
perceive the collection of the matter of tempests before the 
air here below. Matter is that which makes itself known 
by means of the bodily senses. — Son of God! Saviour of 
men! Thy name Shall be the copious matter of my song. 
An introductory sentence should always be short and simple, 
and contain no more matter than is necessary for opening 
the subject. A matter for deliberation, (fielje iltngelegenbeit.) 

materials ber 3 U einem fiinftfidjett ©rjettgniQ auSgeroaljlte uitb 31 U 
bereitete ©toff: bie 9)Jaterialien, 33eftanbtcile; figiirl. bie 
eittjclnen Seftanbteile 311 m ©egeuftmtbe ber geiftigen (fiinft= 
lerifdfen) SEfjiitigfeit. The productions of art are composed 
of materials. The materials for a building. Medical 
materials. Simple ideas, the materials of all our know¬ 
ledge. Writers of dictionaries endeavour to compress as 
much matter as possible into a small space; they draw 
their materials from every other writer, (fielje ©egenftmib 
subject.) 

stuff ber ©toff int unbeftimmten ©inue, bie SDIaffe, 9 )iaterie, mis 
ber irgeub etioas gemadjt mirb, au§ mefdjer etroas befteljt; im 
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eigentt. unb uneigeutl. ©tune; bef.: geu)ebte$, gennrftes 3eug 
5 tt 5Heibung$ftucfeu 2 c.; audj ber Unfin n. The workman on 
his stuff his skill doth show. Caesar hath wept; Ambition 
should be made of sterner stuff. Summer-stuff, winter- 
stuff. Let us turn the wools of the land into cloths and 
stuffs of our own growth. — 0, proper stuff! This is 
the very painting of your fear. — I could not but laugh at 
such stuff. 

[matter, materials, [ 1 * 5 . matiere, inateriaux, fat. materia;* stuff, 
nl)b. ©toff.] 

486. ©tolj, 

pride ©tot*, ift im fd;timmen ©inne bie Utterjdjafcung ber etgnen 
SSorjitge unb bie ®ertitgi<$ftfeung ber SSorjuge anberer; im 
guten ©inne bie ritfjtigc SBiirbigung bes eignen Series unb 
bie 23erabfd)euung alleo beffen, ba§ unfrer umuurbtg ift; juioeilen 
ber £od;mut; audj non ©ad)en; fobann ber ©egenftanb be$ 
©toljeS. lie was a vain man, possessed of kinglv pride. 
The trees in their summer pride. Thomas Wilson remem¬ 
bered with equal pride and affection, that he was often in 
attendance on Charles II. Pride goes before, and shame 
follows after (Prov.). Pride loves no man, and is beloved 
of no man (Prov.). Pride in prosperity turns to misery in 
adversity (Prov.). Pride will have a fall. Thus to relieve 
the wretched was his pride. 

haughtiness ift etu I;o djtrab either ©totj, ber fid; bef. im 33eneljs 
men, im SCuftreten gegen aubere (insert: ber £odjmut im 
eigentt. ©inne. Haughtiness is founded on the high opinion 
we entertain of ourselves. Provoked by Edward's haughti¬ 
ness, even the passive Baliol began to mutiny. He soon 
recovered his haughtiness and self-control. 

vanity (Sitclfcit, s Jiitf)tigfeit, ©elbftgefcifltgfett. 

self-conceit (self-conceitedness) ber Gigenbiinfel, bie 311 t;ot;c s Dteiuung, bie 
limit bon fid) felbfi I)at. 

arrogance ba» anmajjctibc SBcfen, bie anSfdjIie&lidjc <ScIbftfd)a[uutg, ba£ viicf* 
ftd)t§lofe 53enct)men gegen anberc. 

presumption bie Ginbilbuttg, ber ©iinfel, bie S 8 criueffcnl;eit. 

Gbenfo bie Slbjeftine: proud ftotg; haughty ftotg, t;od;mutig; 
vain eitel; self-conceited bitnfelf;aft, aufgebtafen; arrogant 
anmajsenb; presumptuous eingebitbet, notier SDiiitfel, uer? 
meffen. 

[pride, agf. pryt, pryta; haughtiness, haughty, frj. haut, lat. altus; 
conceit, lat. concipere; vanity, frj. vanite, lat. vanitas; arrogance, 
fi’ 3 . bcsgl., lat. arrogantia; presumption, fr£. preemption, lat. 
praesumptio.j 
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487. Storm, Mn|tigrn. 

to trouble (eigentl. triibeu) ftSven, in SBernrirrung, in Uuorbmmg 
bringen, Oeunruljigen, s DJiifje madjeit (plageit, quateii); ba$ alls 
genteine tutb untfaffenbjie SBort. Troubled with domestic 
trials. Be not troubled at these tidings. Ulysses was 
exceedingly troubled at the sight of his mother. You would 
be troubled to prove it. Why do you trouble me at 
work? I will not trouble myself about it. Can you do it 
without any trouble? 

to disturb einen 3 uftanb bet* 3 iufje, her Stifle, be$ $riebeu$, her 
ndjigeu Sefdjaftigung ftorenb unterbved;en. The sea is 
often disturbed violently. By a violent commotion of the 
elements the stillness of the night was disturbed. The 
prospect of want disturbs the mind. The noise disturbed 
the sleepers. To disturb the peace of a country. Care 
disturbs study. My occupation was disturbed. Distur¬ 
bance of the temper. He was disturbed by a strange 
dilemma. 

to annoy auf I a ft i 9 e 2Beife iuiebert)ott ftoren, SJcrbrufi bereiien, 
drgern, beldftigen, in fovpevtid;er unb geiftiger 33cjief)ung. 
To annoy an army by impeding their march, or by con¬ 
tinued cannonade. You must not annoy me when I am at 
work. He was annoyed at the delay. To be annoyed 
by an excessive glare of light. Common nuisances are such 
inconvenient and troublesome offences as annoy the whole 
community. 

to molest belcifiigen, befdjiuerlid) fallen, Ungel eg enljeiten madjen, 
bef. in pljijftfdjer 23 ejieljuug. To be molested by insults, or 
begging applications, or the visits of a fly or wasp. We 
are never molested by circumstances or facts in the ab¬ 
stract. To be molested by intruders. No man shall 
meddle with them or molest them in any matter. 

2 lef)nlid) bie Subftantine trouble, disturbance, annoy¬ 
ance unb molestation. 

[to trouble, frj. troubler, tat. turbare; to disturb, (at. disturbare; 
to annoy, frj. ennuyer, (at. in uitb odium; to molest, frj. molester, 
(at. molestare.] 


488. Stojjen. 

to push (trait), unb intranf.) ftofien, ift eiit uiibeftiiuiuter Slusbrucf, 
in roeldjem ber Segviff be$ 2fu = , g-ortftojjeivS (non befiebiijen 311= 
fammentreffenbeit Jtorpern) liegt; figiirt. treiben, antreiben, braitgen. 
Why do you push me? lie pushed me from the chair. 
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To push away, back, down. A calf will so manage his 
head as though he would push with his horns even before 
they shoot. Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as 
are apt to procure honour to the actor. Pushes against 
truth. We are pushed for an answer. To push one’s 
fortune. 

to thrust (tranf. unb intrauf.) t>ef. nadj einem $iete ftofeeu; figiirt. 
ft d) eiubrangen, fid) uuberufen einmifdjen. To thrust 
anything with the hand or foot, or with an instrument. To 
thrust a person aside. A fencer thrusts at his antagonist. 
Young, old, thrust there in mighty concourse. How dare 
you thrust yourselves into my private meditations? 

to butt mit bent £opfc, ben foment fiofjen. Two harmless lambs are butting 
one the other. 

to jerk pi0(3lief) ftoften. To jerk one with the elbow. 

[to push, fry pousser, (at. pulsare; to thrust, agf. thristjan = to 
hear; to butt, fi'3. bouter, inf)b. bozen (0tanun in ^fnubofj); to jerk, 
altcngl. jirk = 9 httc.] 


489, Straffmr. 

punishable (liable to punishment) ftraftmr, befirafeuSiuevi, OaS alls 
genteiue 2 Bort, bas non gefjlern unb &evgef)eu after 3Irt auge= 
loenbet loirb. That time was, when to be a Protestant, to 
be a Christian, was by law as punishable as to be a traitor. 
Felony is rather used to denote any high crime that is 
punishable by death or imprisonment, 
culpable ftrafbar, bejieljt fief; immer nur auf eiueu fpejielfeu gall; 
non abftraften 33egriffen ftvafbar, tabetiiSroert; culpable of 
a crime ift oerattet. A master pronounces his servant as 
culpable for not having attended to his commands. All 
such ignorance is voluntary, and therefore culpable. A 
culpable negligence; a culpable inattention, 
criminal Ocvbvccfjcrtjtf) 1111b in Solge beffeu ftrafbar, niept al§ (Spitfjeton mui 
^ctjoncit trie im S^n^bfifdjcit. The neglect of any of the relative duties 
renders us criminal in the sight of God. 

[punishable, fry punissable, lat. punire; culpable, fry coupable, 
fpit. culpabilis; criminal, fry criminel, [pit. criminalis.] 


490. Strafe. 

punishment ©trafe, foiuofjt mu $ergel)eu (lluredjt) after 2 trt 311 
afjnben al$ and) in ber 2 (bfid)t, oov jufiinftigen Uebertretungeu 
a&sufdjrecfeu, bie S3eftrafung; bas aftgemeine SBort. My 
punishment is greater than I can bear. To inflict, to 
decree a punishment on a person; to undergo a punish- 
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meut; to remit punishment. Eight, means of pumshmeut. 
The rewards and punishments of another life. A punish¬ 
ment in school; military punishments. A father punishes 
his child for disobedience. 

penalty bef. hie ©elbftrafe, bod) and) im aUgemeiuen cine Strafe, 
bie burd) ba<3 ©efefc fiir eiu begangenes 23erbred)ett (aSergefyen) 
oeri)dngt toirb; figiirt. bie Strafe, ioe(d)e fi'tr moralifd)e 33er= 
gel)eit erbutbet loerbett ntufj. The Roman Catholics were 
formerly subject to penalties if detected in the performance 
of their religious worship. To suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. The Elector of Hesse-Cassel subjected himself 
to the same penalty — the sequestration of his property 
in Germany. Sickness or poverty is the penalty which 
the intemperate, or the extravagant, must pay for their 
criminal indulgences. 

ftne itur: bie ©etbbufje, ©etbftrafe, bie megeit Uebertretung bes 
©efefces (toegen Sdjdbiguitg eiiter fperfon) auferlegt toirb; bas 
Setjngetb (bei Uebertragung non ©runbftuden); and) figiirt. 
To impose a fine. The violation of a rule or law is at¬ 
tended with a fine. He was turned out of his office of 
Chancelor, and fined in four hundred pound. A landed 
proprietor . . . had to pay a large fine on coming to his 
propriety. Too dear a fine, ah, much lamented maid! 
For warring with the Trojans thou hast paid. — Register of 
punishments and fines. 

Gbenfo bie 23erba to punish nub to fine. 

[punishment, fl'j. punir, fat. punire; penalty, frj. penalite, fnt. poena; 
tine, fat. finis.] 


491. Sirnlif. 

beam (eigeutt. 33aum) bev miidjtige ©trat)l be], non gvofjeren, 
lfid)t au§jiraf)tenben Sorpern (ber Sonne, bes Sttonbes); and) 
figiirt. The beams of the sun or moon. The sun in the height 
of its splendour sends forth its beams. Where beams of 
warm imagination play, The memory's soft figures melt away. 

ray ©tratjt oon fteiiteren, bod) and) grofjeren Sidjt au§ftrat)(eubeu 
$orpern (in ben Slatunoiffenfdjaften oon Straiten after 2lrt: 
£id)G, 2Bdrme=, <3d)atlftraf)ten); and) figiirt. The ray of 
smaller luminous bodies. A star of six rays. A ray of 
white light may be divided, by refraction, into a number 
of distinct rays of different colours. There may be rays 
of light visible at night on the back of a glow-worm. 
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Thermic, calorific, or heating rays. The red ray of the 
spectrum. Rays of joy. Flower with rays. 

Witmevf. 3 )ct* SBIifcftrat)! flash of lightning-, 3Baffcrftraf)l flash of water, 
[beam, nl)b. SBctunt; ray, fr$. rayon, lot. radius.] 


492. Strcben, tratljtrtf. 

to strive (for) ftreben, fid) beftreben, feiue ftorper- ober ©eiftes* 
fvcifte anftrengeit, meift mu elite rofutfd&ensroerte ober bafitr ge* 
Ijaltene ©acfje ju erlangen; ba$ aUgemeine 2Bort. To strive 
to gain an honest living; to strive for a prize or mastery. 
A state striving for liberty. To strive for riches, 
honours. Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well 
(Prov.). 

to endeavour fid) beftreben, fid) eifrig bemttljen, brucft bie beljavt* 
(idje fortgefefcte (meift mit bev $pf(id)t oereinbare) Stnftrengung 
au$. To endeavour is to strive to do that which falls 
to us to do under the circumstances, that which bears a 
relation to our duty, wants, or requirements. To endeavour 
to obtain a livelihood. He had . . . endeavoured earnestly 
to do his duty. And those were praised who but endeav¬ 
oured well. A tradesman uses his best endeavours to 
please his customers. (Xrauf. uerfudjeti: they should first 
endeavour their own benefit.) 

to aim (at) jieleit; figiirt. ftreben, tradjten, feine 2tbficf)ten auf etumft 
<Qot;ere$ ridjteit, in beffen $}efifc ju gelangen befonbere 2lm 
ftrengung erforbert. Aiming is the fruit of an aspiring 
temper. To aim at a bird. Aim to be good. Many men 
aim at riches and honour. To aim at distinction, at sover¬ 
eignty. His (Columbus) ambition aimed at something more 
(than to be one of the most skilful navigators in Europe). 
He aimed at nothing less but royalty. 1 don’t aim at the 
presidency. 

to aspire (to, after) tvadjten, Ijeftig oevtaugen, brucft ben iBunfd), 
bie $offmmg au$, meift etmas ©rofies, UngeroofjuUdjjeS ju 
crveidjeu. Napoleon aspired after immortality. To aspire 
to a crown, to be great. He aspired to the Government, 
at becoming their leader. To aspire to please. He aspired 
to be himself the founder of a new dynasty, (fielje 9iid)ttmg.) 

21ef;nlicb endeavour ba$ 33eftveben, aspiration ba3 ©tre^ 
ben, tjeftige aSeclangeit. 

[to strive, nf)b. ftreben; endeavour, fr$. en devoir (se mettre en 
devoir); to aim, lat. aestimare? to aspire, faspirer, fat. aspirare.] 
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493. ©irtif, ftauijif. 

conflict ©treit, flampf ate (;eftige$ 3 u f ammeU:: ober 2( it f ei it - 
anbcrftofsen non fid) feinblidj gegenitber ftefjeuben &eeveit obcr 
Sperfonen; and) non ben ©(ementen unb figiirt. The conflict 
at Zama, during this affair, was maintained with obstinate 
resolution. Nor did those of our men who, less resolute 
than the rest, declined the nearer conflict, experience more 
security. The conflict of the elements, of waves. The 
first great parliamentary conflict between the parties which 
have ever since contended . . ., for the government of 
the nation. A conflict of opposite emotions or opinions, 
of laws. 

contest ©treit, 5lampf afs ein iin nonius geplantes unb (linger 
anljaltenbefi Slingeu urn ben ©ieg, bie Dberljanb; and; figiirl. 
A contest is a strife for a common object. A contest 
may be, and often has been, decided by a conflict. Napo¬ 
leon defeated the Austrians, after a severe contest, at 
Marengo. To localize the contest. The Numidians main¬ 
tained the contest as long as they thought their elephants 
could be of any service to them. The citizens had no 
contests with one another on account of power and in¬ 
fluence. A contest between one usurper and another. 

struggle Jtainpf, ©treit, ber tneift atis Stotraenbigfeit geffUjrt uurb 
unb cutf$erorbent(id)e Slnftrengungen erforbert; ba$ Bingen; 
and) figiirl. Both sides were warmly engaged iu this vigorous 
struggle for glory and empire on one hand, and life and 
liberty on the other. An obstinate and sanguinary struggle. 
It was just possible that genius, judgment, resolution, and 
good-luck united, might protract the struggle during a 
campaign or two (of Frederic II. against the 600000 men 
of the confederates). Painful religious struggles. He had 
to fight a hard struggle with poverty. 

strife bcr (jeftige, oor ©eioalttljdtigfeiten nidjt §ttriicffd^recfeitbe. 
Den ©egner nidjt fdjoneube Jtampf, ©treit, ber ©trait{ 3 ; bef. 
figiirl. ©treit als 3?efuftat eiites ganffildjtigeit Kemperamcnts 
oft nur uni JUeinigfeitcn, ber ,3anf. Strife is a struggle 
for mastery. Now stood Eliza on the wood crown'd height 
O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight; sought with 
bold eye amid the bloody strife Her dearer self, the partner 
of her life. France was worsted in the strife. The strife 
of tongues. Where envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work. 

contention ©treit, $ampf a(s ernftlicfje 2Iitftreiigiuig (mit Shorten 
ober ^Ijaten) um ben Xlefifc einefi begefyrten ©egcnftanbes, oft 
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baS SHefuttat bet ©elbftfud;t; aud; im guten ©time uhe strife: 
ber 2Be11ftveit. Are not magistracies, honours, principalities, 
and empire, the subjects of strife, and everlasting con¬ 
tention? A fierce contention. A generous strife or 
contention between two friends as to which shall incur 
danger or submit to sacrifices. Contend not about a goat's 
beard (Prov.). Religious contention is the devil’s 
harvest (Prov.). 

2M;itlid; to conflict, to contest, to struggle, to strife, 
to contend ftreiten, fdmpfen. (fiel;e Sampf uitb ftreben.) 

[conflict, frj. beSgl., tat. conflictus; contest, frj. contest©, lat. con- 
testari; struggle, n^b. ftrnudjeln; strife, fiefje ftreben; contention, 
frj. be3gl., fnt. contentio.] 


494. ©treit, a&orifhrtU. 

difference (eigentl. Uttterfd;ieb) ©treit, ©treitigfeit fiber perfonfid;e 
2lngelegeul;eiten non uutergeorbneter Sebeutuitg; fobann ber 
©treitpunft, bie ©treitfrage. Ought lesser differences 
altogether to divide and estrange those from one another 
whom such ancient ami sacred bonds unite? To accord a 
difference, to make up a difference. Are you acquainted 
with the difference that holds the present question in 
the court? 

dispute eiu biird; 33eioei$grfinbe cuifred;t erf;a(tener SBortffreit; 
ber gelefjrte ©tveit fiber eigeite ober frembe 2tngelegen- 
l;eiten (non jioei ober mel;r Sperfoueu); ber bind; eittgegen = 
gefepte 2fufid;ten (Qntereffeit) I;en)orgerufene 3Bortftreit, 2Bort= 
lued^fel tin alfgeiueiuen. The fair way of conducting a dis¬ 
pute is to exhibit, one by one, the arguments of your op¬ 
ponent, and, with each argument, the precise and specific 
answer you are able to give it. Disputes about money,..., 
were not the most serious disputes of the two friends. A 
matter of dispute; beyond all dispute. To dispute about 
a trifle (um be« Staifcvs 23art). To dispute the possessions 
of the grounds with the Spaniards. The dispute was so 
hot, that they drew their swords against one another. 

altercation ber leibeufd;aftlid;e 2Bortmed;fel, SJBortftreit, ber SBorD 
jauf, in meldjeni es faum ju eiuer Shtseinauberfefcung ber ent- 
gegengefepteu 2(nfid)teu fommt; eigentfid) non jroei, bob) and; 
non inel;rercn. When Jacob abruptly left the liouse of his 
father-in-law Laban, and was pursued and overtaken by him, 
a warm altercation took place. We have had altercation 
and clamour. As if the constitution of our country were to 
be always a subject rather of altercation than enjoyment. 
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quarrel ber I;eftigc ©tceit, SBortficeit, ber 3auf, bic fjanferei, 
bie bued) bie 23itterfeit bev ©emitter neruefadjt inirb nub oft 
iit 2djut(id;feiten ubergel)t. Quarrels could uot last long, 
were but prudence on one side (Prov.). A national, a private 
quarrel. To pick a quarrel with a person. The only 
quarrels, dissensions, and disputes they exercised, were 
against the public enemy. If upon a sudden quarrel two 
persons tight, and one of them kills the other, this is man¬ 
slaughter. (fiefje llneinigfeit, 3roift.) 

2fcfjididj to dispute (trauf. unb intranf.) in 2Bort unb 5Cfjat 
ftveiten, beftreiteu, in jief;en; to altercate janfeit, 

ftreiten; to quarrel (tranf. unb intranf.) janfen, ftreiten, I;a= 
bern, ©treit anfaitgeit, tabetn. 

[difference, fvj. difference, (at. differentia; dispute, frj. bc 3 g(., (at. 
disputatio; altercation, fr. be§g(., (at altercatio; quarrel, fvj. que- 
relle, (at. qnerela.] 


495. ©trctig. 

severe ftreng gegeit fyeljler unb ©dpoadjen, not mild or indulgent, 
nadjfidjtslos, Ijart, rani;; Ijeftig, ftarf; non iJJerfonen unb ©adjen, 
bas allgemeiue 2Bort. A severe discipline, punishment, crit¬ 
icism. To condemn a person to the severest penalties. 
The severe laws of Draco. Too severe a moraller. With 
severe eyes. Severe cold; severe pain, anguish, torture, 
lie took a severe cold. A severe test. A most severe 
language. Severity of government. To act with severity 
towards one. 

rigorous unerbitt(id) ftreng gegen attbere, ftreng feftljatteub 
an SBorfdjrifteu, uiterfd; fitterlid) in ben ©runbfSgen unb 
be§I;alb bringenben 93itteu, fBerlotfungeu :c. non ©eiteu an= 
berer unjugangtid), briidt alfo bie aftioe 2Biberftaub6= 
fraft auS; geroiffenljaft genau, feljr ftreng, fel;r f;art, feljr 
raid;, non ©adieu; ©egenf. flexible. A rigorous officer of 
justice. A general must be rigorous when invading a 
foreign country, to prevent the ill treatment of the inhabit¬ 
ants. Hard and rigorous terms. A rigorous definition; 
rigorous discipline, justice; a rigorous climate. They 
were subject to the utmost rigour of martial law. 

rigid ftarr, ftraff, unbiegfatti; figiirl. non unbeugfamer ©trenge, 
bejeidjnet bef. bie paffine 2Biberftanb§fraft; ©egenf. pliant. 
Rigid muscles. Rules are rigid when they are inflexible 
to relaxation. The rigid man binds himself; the rigorous 
man binds others. To deal rigidly is to deal with inflexible 
adherence to principle; to deal rigorously is to deal in the 
energetic application of that principle. A rigid father, 
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master, officer; rigid discipline, criticism, sentence, parsi¬ 
mony. The rigid and formal race of old maids, 
austere ftreng, tjerb, fdjcirf; figiirl. ftreng in ber Sebensaufdjamutg: 
mer bie ©rljolung nub bie $ratben ber 2I?eIt geriugfdjSftt, nur 
ber ^ftidjt tebt imb ba^felbe audj non aitbent erroartet ober for- 
bert; ©egeitf. mild, affable. Austere fruit, wine. Be not unlike 
all others, not austere as thou art strong, inflexible as 
steel. Austere master, temper, habit, manners. To lead an 
austere life; an austere look. The most austere of matrons, 
strict ftreng, gencui; oljne non ber Siegel a&juroeidjen: mie e$ fein 
foil; ©egenf. lax. Strict obedience. True friendship is 
never so strict. The strict sense of the word. Strict 
- economy enabled him (Frederic William) to keep up a peace 
establishment of sixty thousand troops. A strict disciplin¬ 
arian, strict rules. Strictness of life, 
stern cruft, iinbclregfldj, ftreng, raid), l)art, bef. non bem $ 3 licfc, beiu S(ufs 
trctcu n\, obglcicf) im Qnneru be§ s 33 tcufcf)cn oft ciu cjcinj anbeve* (faufs 
tcre$) ©cfiifff oorljcrrfdjcii fann; CMcgcnf. lenient. A stern look, counte¬ 
nance, frown, brow. Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard. The com¬ 
mander may sternly order a punishment, while he is much moved 
inwardly, and would gladly have been spared the occasion. Ambition 
should be made of sterner stuff. 

3le[)nlidj bie ©ubftantiue severity (severeness), rig¬ 
our (rigorousness), rigidity, austerity, strictness, 
sternness. 

[severe, frj. severe, fat. severus; rigorous, 1T3. rigoureux; rigid, ft‘3. 
rigide, fat. rigidus; austere, fig. austere, fat. austerus; strict, frj. 
strict, fat. stringere; stern, uf)b. ftreng.] 

496. Strom. 

stream ©trom, bejeidjnct bie gleidjformige, regetmdfeige 

megung eiue§ fiiefienben ober fiiiffigen Jt orders; im eigentl. unb 
nneigentl. ©inue, ba<3 affgemeine SBort. Streams never flow 
in vain; where streams abound, How laughs the land with 
various plenty crowned. A stream of lead or iron flowing 
from a furnace. A stream of light, gas, blood, lava, words, 
public opinion, of manners. A stream of beneficence, 
eloquence, bounty, charity. A steady stream. To go with 
the stream; to swim against the stream. A little stream 
may quench thirst as well as a great river (Prov.). A 
stream of emigrants. 

current ber ©trom, briieft ba$ gliefjeu, Staufen aits, bus unftet 
Ijinfidjttid; ber ©tarfe ober Sii^tuug ift: bie ©tromuug 
(be§ JBajfers, ber ifuft 2 c.); aljutidj figiirl. (ber ©aitg, iJanf). 
Smaller currents sometimes run in different, and even con¬ 
trary, directions to the main stream. A current of air, 
electricity, gas, magnetism. The current of the Gulf Stream. 


The smooth current of domestic joy; the current of public 
opinion, of time. The current of our thoughts means their 
temporary direction and flow. The current of report. 

torrent her reifcenbc (Stegem, SJevg*) Strom (fiber einen Sibling); 
figiirl. ber fjeftige Strom, bie glut, bafi Uebermajj. The 
roaring torrent is deep and wide. A torrent '"died with 
wintry rains. A loud torrent. A torrent ot lava. A 
torrent of vices and follies, of corruption, of eloquence, of 
arguments, of interrogations. Erasmus stemmed the wild 
torrent of a barbarous age. (fiel;e glut.) 

[stream, uljb. @trom; current, fry courant, lot. currere; torrent, 
fry be§gl„ lat. torrens.] 

497. ©tumut. 

dumb ooriibergeljenb ober non ©eburt au$ ber Spracfje beraubt, 
0011 fllleitfdjen unb SCiereu. “Like whom do you think the 
child?” “Like Mr. Carlton,” was the low reply. Lady Jane 
stood dumb. — Struck dumb with amazement. Dumb 
brutes. Beasts, birds, aud fishes are dumb. Deaf and 
dumb. Dumb folks get no lands (ctroa: ba£ ©Kid fommt 
niemaub im Sd^Iaf) (Prov.). 

mute mer au§ SSorfafc, ^roaitg, Sc^udjteru^eit tiidjt reben loitt ober 
barf, getuo£)nticf) nur oon 2)ieitfd)en, bie feinen aitgeboreuen 
Spra^fe^ler f)aben; ftumm in grammatifdjer Siejieljimg. Many 
are mute by nature who are not, strictly speaking dumb; 
that is, they have no imperfection of the vocal organs; but, 
being without the sense of hearing, they have no notion of 
the sounds which they ought to utter. In spite of all in¬ 
terrogations he remained mute. Long mute he stood, and 
leaning on his staff, His wonder witness’d with an idiot laugh. 
Mute letters. 3 U ber s ^oefie: mute fishes, mute nature. 

Dumbness bie ©tummljeit, ©pradjlofigfeit. 

[dumb, bimtnt; mute, fry muet, lat. mutus.] 

498. ©ndj ctt. 

to look for fidj nad) ettoas umfeljeu uub e<3 ju finben fireben; im 
eigentl. unb uueigentl. ©intte, ba§ allgemeine SBort. Look 
for your gloves, they must be in the top-drawer. I wish I 
were a queen, and then I know where my eldest daughter 
should look for a husband. If you look for a friend in 
whose temper there is not to be found the least inequality, 
you look for a pleasing phantom. Look not for much in 
a dog-kennel (Prov.). What are you looking for here 
f)aft bu ffier ju fudjen, uerloren)? 
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to Beek (trauf. nub iutranf.) bejicljt fid; bireft auf belt (ofter in bee 
9?abe befinbttcfieit) ©egenftattb, ber gefuuben tuerbett foil; oft 
wit after ober for, entfpridjt tmferm SBovte fudjeit; figiirl. 
trad;ten, ftreben itad;. The game of hide and seek. To 
seek shelter, concealment. Seek till you find, and you'll 
not lose your labour (Prov.). Seek your salve where you 
got your sore (Prov.). Seek and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you. Seek after some better reason. 
To seek peace,' knowledge, for help, for safety. The iniquity 
of Israel shall be sought for (I;eimfud;en). Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God. 

to searoh (trauf. unb intranf.) eifrig, emfig, mtU;fam, oft auf 
groffere ©ntfernungen fudjett, burcfjfudjen, bejietjt fid; bireft 
auf ben Drt, an roefdjem ber ©egenftanb gefttnben rverben foil; 
figiirl. na<$ etui, forf^en, unterfudjen. A person searches 
fo r objects that are hidden, or removed to a certain distance, 
or for curiosities. The botanist searches for plants. To 
search carefully. Send thou men, that they may search 
the land of Canaan. Search after truth; search the 
Scriptures. Search not a wound too deep, lest thou make 
a new one (Prov.). To be in search of a person or thing. 

[to look for, fidjc fel)cil; to seek, n()b. fllrijcit; to search, frj. cher- 
cher, Int. circum.] 


499. Sttbdn. 

to blame $el;(er, a»idnge( an etivas finben (511 finben glauben) unb 
fie ausfpre^ett; von $petfotten unb <3ad;en; ba§ aUgemeiite 2Port. 
He is much to blame for not having obeyed orders. Your 
conduct is very much to blame. You will have no one to 
blame but yourself. Some praise at morning what they 
blame at night, But always think the last opinion right. 
Let me bear all the blame. Some modern writers have 
blamed Halifax for continuing in the ministry . , . (fiel;c 
Mac. I. 268 tt. 69.) 

to censure formlid; tabefn, wit SBortcu ftrafeit, tiigcit, be), in 
moralifdjer 93ejiel;ung. To censure a man for his misconduct. 
Censure and scandal are not the same (Prov.). The action 
of the Government was openly censured. Tis best some¬ 
times your censure to restrain And charitably let the dull 
be vain. Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame; Still 
pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame. Censure’s the 
tax a man pays the public for being eminent (Prov.). 

to reprehend tabelnb anfediten, ba§ $Bcrfaf;ren, $8cnel;meu 2 c. 
jemaitbes ats uitpaffenb, ungecignet ober nnridjtig bejeidpten, 
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miifelu, ausfefceu. To reprehend a person of luxury. 
People of all ages and stages whose conduct is exposed to 
the investigation of others are liable to reprehension. 
Many might, express reprehension who would not think 
themselves eutitlcd to administer reproof* 
to reprove fir eng tabcln, mit juredfjtroeifenben SBorteit (miinblid) 
ober fdjriftlid)) ftrafett, nennetfeu, nonnerfeu, iff fiatfer ate 
to reprehend. Reprove others, but correct thyself. Reprove 
thy friend privately; commend him publicly Reproof never 
does a wise man harm (Proverbs). Those best can bear 
reproof, who merit praise. Your master reproved you 
of laziness. In the reproof of chance lies the true proof 
of men. 

to rebuke fd;arf tabetn, eineu fdjarfen SSetmete geben (bet 31 ^ 
roeileit ins ©djetten ii&ergeljt), ift ber ftarffte Segrtff. Rebuke 
with soft words and hard arguments. Rebukes ought not 
to have a grain more of salt than of sugar (Proverbs). Our 
anger or indignation prompts us to rebuke. Should vice 
expect to escape rebuke Because its owner is a duke? His 
rebukes were mild when their provocations were great. 

to find fault with tabchi, Bcfrtttchi, 9fu3ftcltungcu madjen, ift ber ftfpoadjfte 
23cgriff. A father who has reason to find fault with his son’s con¬ 
duct may reprove him by letter, or by means of a third person, as 
well as verbally. 

2 let;nlicf) bie ©ubftantine blame, censure, reprehension, 
reproof unb rebuke. 

[to blame, frj. blamer, [pit. blasphemare; to censure, frj. censurer, 
lat. censere; to reprehend, fr^. reprendre, fat. reprehendere; to re¬ 
prove, frj. reprouver, lat. reprobare; to rebuke, fr ( v bouche? nf)b. 
fief) biiden?] 

500. Xiiglirfi; nadjtlidj; jaljrlitfj. 

daily tdgfidj, nnrb uon ben geroolptlidien SDingen be§ Scbens ange* 
roenbet, entijalt jcbodE) nidjt ititmer ben SBegriff ber regetmafjD 
gen SBieberfeljr roie diurnal. Daily occurrences; daily news¬ 
papers; daily task; daily pay or wages; daily allowance 
of money; daily bread. His dream was the daily subject 
of the conversation of thousands, 
diurnal ttiglidE), ift ein mefjr nnffenfdjaftfidjer (in ber Slftronomie ge= 
braudjlidjer) 2fu§brucf. Diurnal account of daily trans¬ 
actions. The diurnal motion of the earth upon its axis. 
The diurnal revolution of the sun. The diurnal butter¬ 
flies iitt ©egenf. ju night-butterflies, 
quotidian tt>a§ tagfief) nneberfcfjrt, ift Jcftcncr unb fief, cin mcbijinifc^cv Wu&a 
brud. A quotidian fever. 
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nightly iicid)tlid), 5 U 1 9?nd)t$eit, jcbc 9Jad)t, ba$ familidrcrc s Bort. A nightly 
visit, watch; nightly disturbances, sports. The watch goes his nightly 
round. Nightly depredations. 

nocturnal micfflfid), bcjiefjt fid) rncfjr auf hie SBefdjaffenfjeit ber 9?adjt, toic 
hie 9?ad)t, ift cin jierltdjcrcS SBort, basJ in mefett fatten gfetd) ridjttg att = 
ftatt nightly angemcitbet lucrben faun. Nocturnal visits. Nocturnal, 
nightly dreams. The nocturnal habits of certain animals, of some 
birds, insects, and quadrupeds. Nocturnal, nightly expeditions; 
nocturnal darkness; nocturnal, nightly hours. A nocturnal, a 
nightly attack. 

yearly jdfyrlid), ma$ jebes? 3 (d)* gcjd)tcf)t ober micberfcfjrt; nm3 cin Qafjr bauert; 
bn§ adgcmeinerc 3Boi't. A yearly rent or income; a yearly plant; 
the yearly circuit or revolution of the earth, 
annual ba§ utel)f luiffcnfdjaftKdjc 58ort tn benfefben 33c$tcl)imQcn mic yearly, 
mil bent 23egriffe ber ahf olntcn ^cgelmdjjigfctt, iucld)e§ bei yearly u t cf)t 
inuner bev <y a k ift- The annual overflowing of the river (Nile). An 
annual plant; the annual motion of the earth. 

[daily, nf)b. tdglid); diurnal, fvj. beSgf., fplt. diurnalis; quotidian, 
ft' 3 . quotidien, fat. quotidianus; nightly, nf)b. ndd)tltd); nocturnal, 
frj. nocturne, fat. nocturnus; yearly, n^b. jiifjrlid); annual, frj. an¬ 
nuel, (pit. annualis.] 


501. Japfcr. 

bravo bran, tapfer (maefer), roer mit anbaltenbem 3)htte x>or ber 
©efal;r ftaubfjcitt ober vox ©dpmerigfeiten uidjt juriicffdjrecft 
imb fie ii&erroinben fudjt; ba§ aHgemeiite 3f>ort; ©egenf. 
cowardly. The brave and the cowardly perished alike un- 
revenged. The true knight, the good soldier, the spirited 
lion-hunter, are brave. The rebels stood bravely to their 
arms. Brave actions never want a trumpet (Prov.). A 
brave retreat is a brave exploit (Prov.). A brave attempt. 
He conjured them to summon up the former bravery. 

valiant (ftarf, fraftig) tapfer, fjetbenmiitig, beseidpiet bie perfon* 
(idje Unerfdjrodenljeit fief, im Kriege, ftampfe; ©egeitf. timid. 
Richard the Lion Heart was a valiant man, and possessed 
prodigious strength. Of the cities which, in the civil war, 
had valiantly repelled hostile armies ... In a false quarrel 
there is no true valour (Prov.). A line of valiant and 
expert sailors. A valiant combat, action, achievement. Their 
valiant friend had risked his life to save theirs. 

gallant ftattlief); tapfer, nod tjofjen 3)?ntes, bejeidjjitet bie mit Jtfiljiis 
tjeit imb SBerrcegenljeit nerbunbene Stopferfeit bei befonberen 
4>eranlaffungen; ©egenf. cowardly imb churlish. The gal¬ 
lant soldiers of the infant republic had achieved the most 
wonderful exploits. Monmouth approved himself a gallant 
soldier. The soldiers recounted their late exploits, every 
one extolling his own gallant behaviour. Gallantry is 
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adventurous courage. A gallant man needs no drums to 
rouse him (Prov.). 

2[el)itlid) bravery, valiantness (valour) unb gallantry. 

[brave, frj. bc§gl.; valiant, frj. vaillant, Xat. valens; gallant, frj. 
bt'Sgl., af)b. geili ©tolj.] 


502. Jaudjctu 

to dive taudjen, miter tauten (oft um auf ben ©ruub be$ Staffers 
ju fommen); figtirl. tief in etioas einbrmgen, erforfd^en, er^ 
grfmben. To dive for shells, for peris. When bathing, I 
often used to dive. To dive like a duck. To dive into 
mysteries, curiosities, the secrets of nature, antiquity, the 
heart of somebody. 

to plunge (tranf. unb intranf.) fid) iit§ SBaffer fturjeit, fo bafe man 
burd) bie 2Bud)t be$ ftafles meiftens untertandjt; figurl. fid; 
fufjn, uubefonnen in etroa$ ftiirjen. To plunge the body 
in water. Plunge us in the flames. We may plunge 
without diving, and dive without plunging. Alexander 
plunged suddenly into the river Oydnus to bathe. He 
plunged his sword into the opponent’s breast. To plunge 
like a log (£(o£). To plunge into debt, difficulties, embar¬ 
rassments, danger. The nation plunged madly into the 
opposite extreme. To be plunged in thoughts, in a gulf 
of woe, of despair. 

to dip (trail), unb intranf.) tauefien, ciiitaudjcu, meift Don lcidjtcren Oicgeit? 
[tanben; figurl. fid) in cturnS Deviuicfelii, ciutaffcn; etiuas? fliidjttg, o b e r = 
fl(id)lid) betreiben. Many handkerchiefs were clipped in the duke’s 
(Monmouth) blood. Dip the morsel in the vinegar. He dipped his 
pen in the ink. He was dipped in the rebellion of the Commons. 
I sometimes find more (repetitions) upon dipping in the first volume, 
[to dive, to dip, nt)b. taajcn; to plunge, frj. plonger, lat. plumbare?] 


503. Sauft^cn. 

to deceive taufdjen, 3)inge ate iua()r [jinfteHeii, bie e$ nicfjt finb 
uud ate itmual)r. Die nmljr finb unb DaDitrd) eiue falfd)e 2tn= 
framing I)eruorrufeu; Da3 allgemeine 2Sorr. I deceive my 
neighbour if I simply tell him a falsehood, which he believes. 
Norfolk had an obvious motive for deceiving queen Elisa¬ 
beth on the nature of his sentiments towards Mary. I told 
him that he had deceived me by saying that the lake was 
so distant as a six month's journey, as I knew that it was 
only ten days. Men often deceive themselves, and deceive 
others from a variety of motives. Deceiving of a deceiver 
is no knavery (Prov.). 

Prefer, cngL <£nnonsmit 
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to illude fein ©piet mit ber fpijantafie treiben, tfjr etroas oorgaufeln, 
ber u den, oerblenben. If the solitariness of these rocks 
do not illude me. To believe in the historical existence of 
Don Quixote would be an illusion. The illusions of fancy, 
of hope. A person of a distempered imagination is liable 
to illusions. 

to delude ju falfdjer SBeurteilung in beu toirftidjen 2 lngetegenf)eiten 
be§ SebettS uerleiten unb baburdj ^offnuugen, erroedett, 

roetdje nidjt t>erroirflid)t roerbett; anfitljren, f)interge|eti. 
Mahomed deluded his followers with visionary tales and 
pretended inspiration. To delude the nation by an airy 
phantom. An impostor deludes his dupes by false pretences 
and hypocrisy. — Men delude themselves with vain hopes 
and wishes. They are deluded by passion or vanity. — We 
are deluded in our desires. Delusion which leads men 
to overrate the happiness of preceding generations. 

to disappoint (oerljittbern an ben $Punft 511 fotnmen) jemanb in feinen 
©rroartungen, (goffnungeti, SBiinfdjen, 2 lbfid)ten taufdien, fie 
uereiteln, tf)m einen Strict burdj bie Stedjnung maiden. 
A bad season disappoints the farmer of his crop. The 
attempt failed; and Seymour was disappointed of his 
revenge. To be disappointed in one’s expectations of hap¬ 
piness, in one’s hopes, ends. The shadow of disappointed 
love had long been brooding upon his heart. 

to impose upon (on) fjintergefjen, bctriigcn, Jnrellen; to impose upon one’s 
self fidj tciufd)en, Ijtiufig in ber Uingang3fpradfje. The dissembler con¬ 
ceals his vices when he wishes to impose upon the simple or ignorant. 
We are liable to be imposed on by others, and sometimes we 
impose on ourselves. The damsel had been tbouroughly imposed 
on by her own enthusiasm for the grace of her friend. 

to sham taufdjenb fyintcrgdjen, bn ref; Sftuffc (after 2(rt) betriigen, jemanb 
etma§ rociStuadjen, etma3 aufbinbeit; norgeben (um 311 tciiijdjen). To be 
shatnmed into conviction; to sham fallacies upon a person; to sham 
illness. Believe who will the solemn sham, not I. No sham so gross 
but it will pass upon a weak man. Sham fight = 0d)eiugefecf)t. (ftcfje 
33ctrug.) 

2 tel)nlid) illusion STaufdjtmg, ©imtettmaljn, de¬ 

lusion ale ^anbluug: Sdufdnutg, 23etrug; al§ 
blenbung / 2 Baf)n; disappointment bie getdufdjte ©rioartuitg, 
bie fef)(gefd)lagene £offnung; imposition 23etrug, SJetriigerei; 
sham £iiufd)img, SBetrug, Stige. 

| to deceive, frj. decevoir, (at. decipere; to illude, (at. illudere; to 
delude, lat. deludere; to disappoint, frj, desappointer, fplt. ap- 
punctare (pungere); to impose, fvj. imposer, (at. imponere; to sham, 
venubt. uiit shame 0 d)am.] 
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504. 2eil. 

part bev £eil, bejeidjnet ba$ Skrfjaftnte eines SDingeS ju fetuem 
©anjeu; fobaitn ben 2lntei[, ber einem burdj SCeilung jufallt unb 
beffen ©efib man antritt; bie 31 bteitnng; bas atfgemeine 2Bort. To 
divide an orange into five parts. Masts are very useful parts 
of a ship. In what part of Germany is Stuttgart situated? A 
part of the nation. The parts of a speech, of a poem; 
the parts of speech. The first, second part of a book. 
He shall have the right shoulder for his part. We have 
no part in David. He inherited a part of his uncle’s 
fortune. 

portion ift forooljl ber £eil im 93erf;attnte jti feineut ©anjen ate 
and) fur fid; (of;ne diudfid)t auf bas ©anje) feiner Ouantitat 
uad; betradjtet; ber Stnteit ate ftuQtttilitZ, 3ngemeffene§ / 
bie portion, ift mefjr objeftim A portion of land is a 
quantity in which some person or persons are interested. 
A portion of Scripture is such as comes under review, as 
a division made, not in reference to the subject matter, hut 
the person dealing with it. A portion of one’s time of 
the day. A portion or fixed allowance of provisions, drink, 
of victuals. If you had only a small portion of his wit. 
In the primitive ages women were married without portions 
((SrbanteU) from their relations. This island (Great Britain) 
is divided iuto two parts by the Cheviot Hills . . the 
portion south of this boundary is called England and 
Wales. 

share ber beftimmte £eil obcr 2lnteil, ben jemanb an ctmas fjat 
(befommt); ber Stnteit, ben jemanb red)tmafng beanfprudjen 
fann: ber Spflid&tteil, ift metjr fubjeftio; bie SIftie. Part 
of this (of Harold’s treasure) he distributed among the prin¬ 
cipal officers of his army; part was given to the churches 
and monasteries; and a large share was sent to the pope. 
According to the ancient customs of Normandy, the daughters 
could have no more than a third part of the property for 
their share, which was divided in equal portions between 
them. He had his full share of bitterness and want. A 
small share of prudence, of good sense; my share of fame. 
A ship owned in ten shares (rooran 10 ^Serfonen text fjabeu). 
The capital stock is usually divided iuto equal proportions 
called shares. 

deal £eit ate uubeftimmte (gro^ere) SInjaljl, -Bienge, 2tu$bef;= 
nuug 2c., bef. mit Dorangeljeubem good, great; afie roerbeu aud; 
im iibertvaqenen ©inne gebraudjt. A deal of time and trouble; 
a deal of cold; a deal of space. A great deal of artifice 
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and sophistry. He has a good deal of money; it wants a 
good deal of patience. 2Iudj: such a deal of trouble. 
Expect nothing from him who promises a great deal (Prov.). 
[part, fr$. beSgl., tat. pars; portion, frj. be§gt., tat. portio; share, 
fief)e teiten; deal, nf)b. Soil.] 

505. 2eilen, auSteilcn. 

to divide ein ®anje§ loirftidj ober in ©ebanfen in (jtoei ober 
tnetjrere) Seite fonbern (ot> bte Seite jufammen bleiben ober ge= 
getrennt toerben); non fonfreten unb abftraften 23egrtffen, ini 
freunblicfjen unb im feinblicfjen ©inne: al- f eim, oer;, jerteiten; 
entjioeien; ba§ umfnffenbfte 2Bort. Ireland is divided into 
four provinces. Britain was divided by the Saxons into 
seven small kingdoms. Divide the living child in two, and 
give half to the one and half to the other. Alfred the 
Great divided his time into three equal parts. Society 
is divided into classes. The year is divided into months, 
weeks, and days. A wall may be said to divide two houses. 
Opinions were greatly divided on the subject. Every family 
became now divided within itself, 
to part ein ©anjes in Seite gertegen, meiftens uni biefelben unter 
ntefirere ju oerteiten; einteilen, abteilen, in biefem ©inne 
beinafje ibentifd; mil to divide. We part in order to neu¬ 
tralize union. Thou shalt part it in pieces, and pour oil 
thereon. All that believed . . . sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need. To disconnect is to part things which are commonly 
associated. To part one’s hair. (fiet»e to part trennen.) 
to distribute auS*, oerteiten, jebem ben fiir if)ii beftimmten Seit 
eine§ ©angen iibergeben, guftetten; aud; figiirl. William dis¬ 
tributed part of Harold’s treasure among the principal 
officers of his army. Bread to the amount of a hundred 
loaves was distributed among the persons present. To 
distribute prizes; to distribute justice, the mystic symbols, 
to dispense Singe bet oerfd)iebeitften 2lrt otjne Uuterfdjieb 
aii'j=, oerteiten; mtdj figiirl. Every morning at the castle gate 
to all the poor of the neighbourhood who might present 
themselves for the purpose, bread, with other provisions and 
money, were dispensed. Providence dispenses blessings 
to all. 

to share (tranf. unb iutremf.) teiten, oerteiten, fid; teiten in etioas, 
fo bafj ber 3lu§teitenbe ineift fetbft einen 2lnteit mount: and; 
figiirt. Queen Mary shared her rank with Darnley. Sup¬ 
pose I share my fortune equally between my children and a 
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stranger, will that unite them? He shared the booty with 
me. Napoleon shared with his soldiers all the hardships 
of war. That prosperity, such as it is, I desire most anx¬ 
iously to share with you. While avarice and rapine share 
the laud, (jtefje teUneipnen.) 

to deal out auStctlcn, bcf. in ber Umflan{v3(pi*ad)c. 

[to divide, frg. divisor, tat. dividere; to part, [ictyc trenneu; to di¬ 
stribute, frj. distribuer, Tat. distribuere; to dispense, [ 1 * 3 . dispenser, 
Tat. dispensare; to share, nfyb. (Sdjar (Wugfcfjar), 6 cl)cic.] 


506. Xcilucljmcn. 

to partake of (feltcu mit in) mit anberu gemetnfant teit an 
etwas ncljmen, bas un$ gen cl; m ift, g e f a C11; teit Ijabett an 
etioas. We partake of a dish by helping ourselves to a 
portion of it. Let every one partake of the public joy. 
He was condescending enough to desire me and the player 
to partake in a bowl of punch. And in the rustic cot, 
well pleased, partook (the hero) Of labour’s mean repast 
and cheerful look. Even his little dog appeared to partake 
of his (master’s) popularity. 

to participate in briieft eine grbfsere Ucbereinfthnmung be§ ©efitfjte 
intb (Semeinfdjaft bes Sefifees auS ate to partake; bef. figurt. 
Two persons may partake of the same dish; but they par¬ 
ticipate in each other’s feelings, convictions, joys, or sor¬ 
rows. Caesar, who had participated largely in the anxiety 
of the family, had risen with the dawn. I participated 
in the pleasures of the vulgar. I participated in his 
sufferings. 

to share in (and; tranf.) an etiuas teit netjinen (teit fjaben), luoraitf 
man Stnfprud) W °^ er ^ ma11 ffi* witnfdjeu^roert (an* 
geneljm) fur fid; ober anberc tjdtt. Here is a gentleman who 
lias been my companion in the task for the day, and it is 
tit I 10 should share in its amusements. I had no title to 
share in your inheritance. Lennox had naturally shared 
his son's disgrace, though not his demerits. A son has 
a title to share in the goods of his father. The victim 
should be seized in the presence of the queen herself, that 
she might share the alarm, (ftelje teiten.) 

[to partake, lot. pars tt. tangere? to participate, fr^. participcr, Tat. 
participare; share, fieT)c tciTcn.] 

507. Zfyal. 

valley £ljal, eine snrifdjen Slnljofjen ober Bergen Iiegeitbe, ineift non 
einem ghtffe betuiifferte £iefe; oft al§ ©egenf. ju mountain; 
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audj ftgiirl., ba3 allgemeine 2Bort. A narrow, spacious, lofty 
valley. The valley of the Mississippi, of the Rhine. The 
valleys between Alpine heights in Switzerland and Savoy. 
What vast valleys of dullness, filled with monkish legends 
and academical controversies! Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil. Lily of 
the valley (9Jiaiblume). 

vale bas bef. im Ijoljeren ©tile nub in ber ^Soefie ange- 
menbete SBort. By far the greater part of England has a 
fertile soil, and consists of gently rising hills and bending 
vales. The vale of Arno in Italy. In that soft vale. We 
crossed a little vale, covered with a charming green turf. 

dale %l)al non fleiiterer 2lu3bef)mntg / oft ate ©egeitf. non hill. 
The grateful variety of hills and dales. Over hills and 
dales. FlowTs pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and 
plain. A lonely dale. The dale between Worcestershire 
and Shrewsbury. 

dell cin citcjeS, mcift ticfcS ititb a&gcjd)Iof|'ctie$ £i)alcl)cit ; dingle „cugcy Jycl3- 
tfyal." We found a running stream at the bottom (of the chasm), and 
on the opposite side of it a romantic dell ... A rugged dell. In 
dells and dales concealed from human sight. The most perfect 
specimen of a dingle is at the seat of Mr. B. in S. 

[valley, vale, fv$. vallee it. val, tat. vallis; dale, it()b. 2l)a(; dell, 
munbartl. 3)cltc (SScrticfmtg); dingle, oenubt. mit dimhlo (Erotic u. 
den §bf)lc.] 


508. £fjat, ^antolimg. 

action bie £>aublung ate f ortgej’efote mieberljoUe Jtraftaufiuens 
bung be$ Jlorpcrs ober ©eiftes: bas ^anbelit im allgemeiitcit im 
©egenf. ju rest, repose; baS aus bem ^aitbeln (jeruorgegaugene 
^efultat: bie bcniclfidfjtigt bef. bie 2lrt unb SBeife ber 

SE^fitigfeit; action fteljt oft mit uorangeljenbem 2lbjeftio. The 
action often comprises several acts under itself which go 
to make it up. The mind and body should botli be kept 
in action. The action of walking, of a steam-engine. 
Action is the proper fruit of knowledge (Prov.). To recon¬ 
cile friends who have quarrelled is a praiseworthy action. 
As the life and character of man, such are his actions. 
The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by Him actions are 
weighed. My actions are as noble as my thoughts. Good, 
bad, brave, handsome, cowardly actions. God never accepts 
a good inclination instead of a good action. To achieve 
great actions. The actions of the Athenians were . . . 
sufficiently great and noble. 
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act briicft bic e in jet it e #aitblimg foroofjl im Sfficrben, in ifjret 
Dlidjluollcitbung al§ and) in iljrer 58oltenbung, in iljrer 
SBirfung bavgeftcllt au§; oft folgt auf act cin ©ubftantio im 
©enitio, meldjcs ben SBeweggnntb jnr $anbtung obcr Xljat 
bircft bejeidjnet. He was in the act of striking the prince, 
when a foot-soldier, . . ., rushed in between the combatants, 
and received the blow on his arm. The act of speaking, 
hearing, walking. To poke the fire is an act. Momentary 
intentions and impulses show themselves in acts, especially 
hasty decisions in rash acts. An act of folly is one in 
which folly is represented as the impulse; a foolish action 
is one which is qualified or specified as such when done. 
An act of charity, of faith, of impiety, of rebellion, of pru¬ 
dence, of desperation, of sovereignty, of heroism, of humanity. 
One of his (Henry VIII.’s) last acts was to cause the Earl 
of Surrey to be beheaded. The execution of Lady Jane 
Grey . . . was one of her (Bloody Queen Mary’s) earliest 
acts of cruelty. A voluntary or involuntary act. In the 
very act = auf frifdjer Xfjat. 

deed iff bie £f>at als einfadjes, gleidjfam oom gefdjidjtlidjen ©faith; 
pmtfte aus betradjtetes SJtefultat, bie ‘ganblung in iljren fidjG 
I) a ten (greifbarett) got gen; deed gel;! nur non einem eiit; 
jclttcti ^nbioibnum att3, act faun and) non eitter ftorper; 
fd)aft auSgetjen. It is remarkable that the acts of bodies 
or communities are not called deeds, which belong to in¬ 
dividuals only. This is my act and deed = it is my act 
as far as I myself and no other does it; it is my deed, 
in as much as the thing is completed in form and validity. 
A cruel, an atrocious deed. This general distinguished him¬ 
self by martial deeds. Acts of disobedience in youth 
frequently lead to the perpetration of the foulest deeds, in 
more advanced life. Heeds are silent. Deeds are fruits, 
words are leaves (Prov.). Revenge in cold blood is the 
devil’s own act and deed (Prov.). A man of words and 
not of deeds, is like a garden full of weeds (Prov.). Indeed. 

fact al§ 2l)atfad)c; bic SBafjrfyeit, SBirflidjfcit in bent SluSbnttfc: in fact; 
facts £fyatiad)cit al© Xfjatumftanbc (uubcfiimmcrt urn bie 2Baf)i1)cit ber= 
jclbcn). Infamy depends upon the fact of deeds done. Whatever 
really exists, whether necessarily or relatively, may be called a fact. 
To confess the fact. History abounds with false facts. Matter of 
fact breaks out and blazes with too great an evidence to be denied. 
A pleader is eloquent on his case, but wrong in his facts. It is a 
fact (e£ ift eine ££)atfad)e). In the fact = auf ber Stjat. 

feat §elbcntf)at bcf. al§ D^ejultat ber ®efdjicflid)fcit. 

exploit $elbcntf>at, ftcirfcr al§ feat, i[t ba£ fRefuItat ber (Sutfdjloffenijeit; feat 
u. exploit and) im ladjerlidjcn 0 inne. The feats of chivalry displayed 
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in justs and tournaments were in former times as much esteemed as 
warlike exploits. Heroic exploits. 

achievement bie groftc Zfjat, £>c(bcntf)at, ftdrfcv a !3 exploit unb erforbert 
mcfjr 5(usbauir a (3 biefee. Hercules is distinguished for his achieve¬ 
ments. The exploits of the ancient saints ... do far surpass the 
most famous achievements of pagan heroes. P. Cornelius Scipio, 
on account of his gallant achievements, performed many and glorious 
exploits. 

faction, frj. beSgl., fat* actio; act, fi‘3. acte, (at. actum; deed, nfyb. 
%()at; fact, feat, [13. fait, (at. factum; exploit, frj. bcSgL, lat. expli- 
citum; achievement, fielje citbigcit.] 


509. Zljiiridjt, cinfaltig. 

simple einfadj, fdjlidjt; fobann einfaltig, argtos, tuer bie 9iau!e unb 
©d;lid)e ber 2Bett nidjt leimt, folglid; leidjt angefuhrt, Ijinlcv- 
gangeit toirb; ift paffio. Off their own element they (the 
naval officers) were as simple as children (1685). The 
simple man’s the beggar’s brother (Prov.). I am a simple 
woman, much too weak to oppose your cunning. The 
simple believeth every word; but the prudent man looketh 
well to his going. In simple manners all the secrets lie. 

silly einfciltig, albertt, bumm, roer ber llrtcitefraft ermangett, nidjt 
fdjarffidjtig, burd) bie <5rfaf)rung geroilffgt ift unb (felbftgefdHig) 
in ben Zag Ijtnein Ijanbelt; ift aftio. The silly betrays 
himself. The silliest servants censure the actions of the 
wisest master. A silly man, woman, child; a silly answer, 
speech, book, notion, manner, behaviour. However erroneous 
the criticisms of Johnson may be, they are never silly. 
The silly egotism and adulation of Boswell. The silly 
fellow had much confidence in his own speculation. Mere 
wishes are silly fishes (Prov.). 

foolish tuer bem gefunben SJcenf^etmerftanbc jinuibertyanbelt, fdpuadjeit 
SBerRanbeS, nidjt Hug intb toeife ift: tfyoridji, ndrrifd); ttnbc- 
founeii, albertt, einfaltig, Idppifdj. The foolish alchymist 
sought to make gold of iron, and made iron of gold. Foolish 
pity spoils a city. Foolish fear doubleth anger (Proverbs). 
Some foolish and unjust restrictions. A foolish conduct, 
act, remark. Edward II. was a foolish and miserable king. 

2J[ef)nficl) bie ©ubftnntiue simpleness, silliness intb 
foolishness. 

[simple, fr3* bc<?gl., (at. simplex; silly, it()b. fclig; foolish, [1*5. fou.] 


510. Zicf. 

deep tief, rneit non ber (aUgemeineit) Dberfladje entfernt not shallow, 
nidjt Ijodj not high; mit norangefjenbem 3af)lbegriff; ftfiurl. 
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fdpuer jit oerffeljeit, 511 faffeit; gtitnbUd), fc^arffinnig ; fdjfatt, 
liflig; evgveifcnb, riiljreub; uon bem (Sfjarafter, bet ©efinnuug; 
won ber garbe. A deep sea, pit, hole; a deep wound; to 
take deep root; a deep cave, valley; ten fathom deep. 
The sense lies deep. A question deep almost as the mystery 
of life. A man of deep thought, of deep learning. Two 
deep divines. Deep distress, melancholy, horror, despair; 
a man of deep feeling, sentiment; deep brown, blue, crimson; 
a deep voice; deep silence. Oft in 3 n f ammen f e t5 u,l 9 en: 
deep-laid schemes, deep-read feljr belefen. 
profound lief, (feljr) griinblidj, nid)t oberffadjlid) not superficial, iff 
eiit lueljr uerfeinerter nub nnffenfdjafttidjcr 9lu$brucf ate 
deep 1111 b befdjranfter in fetuer 2 luiuenbung; bef. uon geiftigen 
CSigenfdjafteu. A profound bow, reverence. The circum¬ 
stance made a profound impression on his mind. A 
profound investigation, treatise; a profound scholar, 
mathematician; profound learning, knowledge, contempt. 

Gbeitfo bie Subfiaitlioe depth mtb profundity. 

| deep, nf)b. tief; profouud, frj. profond, lat. proiuiulas.J 


511. 2icr. 

animal bas aflgemeiite !il$ort, bejeidjnet jebes beliebige ©efdjopf au* 
bem Sierreidj; figiirt. etn ^ieitfdj, ber ben gemetueu Xriebeit 
feiner s Jtatur fotgt mtb bie ebteu uevnadjldffigt. Cold-blooded 
animals. The fly is a small animal. Brute animals. 
The tiger is a ferocious animal. Domestic animals. Man 
is a social animal. 

beast ba$ uierfujsige mike Sier; bodj and) uon jafjniCH, bef. uon 
£au$tieren angeiuenbet; ber ber ©inulidjfeit uerfatfeue 9 )fenfd). 
A cruel beast, a savage beast, a ferocious beast. Small 
and great beasts. Beasts of the forest, of the field, of 
burden. The beast (the horse) commenced kicking. 

brute ba$ 33 ief), ba$ imuerniinftige £ier ini ©egetif. ju bem mil 
aSermmft aii^geftatteteu 3)ienfd)eu, bef. uon grofeeu Sieren; ber 
rofje, ungefdjlacbte 33tenfcfj. The brute (the horse) was now 
quite terrified. An indolent, senseless brute. The shaggy 
brutes = the buffaloes. Robinson (the name of a tamed 
lion) is a nasty-tempered beast, a brute, you never can 
be sure of, an animal that will lick your hand one minute, 
and be ready to snap your head off the next. The selfish 
or cruel brute. A drunkard makes himself a beast, and 
then treats his family like a brute. 

[animal, frj. u. (at. animal; beast, bete, (at, bestia; brute, fn. 
beSgl., lat. brutus.] ’ ! 6 
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512. 2ob. 

death bet* £ob ate ©terben uitb ©eftorbcufeiu, uoit SRenfdjen, £ieren 
unb spflaitjen; and; ftgurl., ba$ geioofjnlidje 2Bort. Above all, 
death might rid Prussia of its most formidable enemies. 
Death devours lambs as well as sheep (Prov.). To die a 
natural death. After the death of Alexander the Great. 
Messenger of death. Death is the great leveller (Prov.). 
The death of memory. To starve to death. Death, the 
king of terrors. Everlasting death (93erbammute). 

departure £ob ate notmeubigcr Slbfdjteb non biefem Sebeu, urn in 
ein bejferes gcnfcits ubergeljeu ju fonnen, ber ^intritt, ba$ 
Q\n*, 33erfc^eiben; uur non SDJenfdjeu. Happy was their good 
prince in his timely departure, which barred him from the 
knowledge of his son’s miseries. A wise man will then 
indeed depart joyfully, as out of a place of sorrow and 
darkness into light. 

decease nurb angemenbet, menu man an bas SIMeben, £iufd)eibeu 
jemaubes benft, bcffcu SDafeiu fur im$ non nteljr ober toeniger 
JBidjtigfeit mar, in ineljr ober menigcr Sufammenljang mil m* 
fernt 3)afein ftanb; and) alei SluSbrutf in ber @erid)tefpracf)e; 
uur non 3JJenfd)en. A violent death is not called a decease. 
The war was the effect of the personal aversion with which 
three or four sovereigns regaided Frederic II., and the 
decease of any of those sovereigns might produce a com-, 
plete revolution in the state of Europe. The decease of 
a friend. The Ilomans had the custom to deify and adore 
their emperors, most of them after their decease ... Enjoy 
the kingdom after my decease. 

elemise bc\3 9lblcbeu ucrbicnftD oiler banner, IjodjgcftcUtcr ^cvjoiilidjfcitcn. 
The demise of Mr. Pitt. After the demise of the Queen. 

Slefpilid) bie SJcrbcn to depart unb to decease. 

[death, nf)b. Sob; departure, fi'a* depart, Tat. partire; decease, ft^. 
deces, fat. decessus; demise, }r^. demettre, fat. demittere.J 

513. xmi). 

deadly tob(id), nm$ fdljig, iut ©taube if! ju toten, bcu £ob Fjer^ 
bcijufuljrcu; figitrL uituerfofjnlid), fdjvedtidj, uugeljcucr. A 
deadly blow, wound. A poisoned arrow is a deadly 
weapon, even while it remains in its quiver. Deadly hatred, 
a deadly affront. He at whom I cast the weapon with 
such deadly force is gone. 

mortal fterblid); toblid), tobbringenb, urns mirftidj unb notroens 
biger SBctfe totet, ben £ob IjerbeifiUjrt; im toeiteru ©inne: 
irbifd), oerganglid), menfd&tidj; figtirl. ganj unnerfb^ntic^, 
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fdjredlid), quatuoH, ungetjeuer. Men are mortal. A mortal 
wound, poison. A mortal sin, injury. Mortal wit, know¬ 
ledge, power. Mortal hatred; a mortal foe, enemy. Six 
mortal hours did I endure her loquacity. A mortal fright, 
mortiferons tbMicf), bcf. al§ mcbiynifdjcr WuSbriuf, foitft fcltcit. 

[deadly, ttl)b. toblidj; mortal, fry mortel, tat. mortalis; mortiferous, 
fry mortifere, tat. mortiferus.] 


5 U. Sbtcn. 

to kill toten, be$ £ebeu$ berauben, uon 3)ienfd^en, Siereit uitb ^ffan- 
jeu; and; figitrt., ba$ allgemeine 2Bort. Thou shalt not kill. 
He killed a native who stood by him. The tyrant killed 
himself. Hundreds were killed by arrows and darts, and 
falling stones. The good clergyman was killed by a fall 
from his horse. A butcher kills animals. The frost killed 
the tree. To kill time. Contempt will sooner kill an in¬ 
jury than revenge (Prov.). 

to put to death toten, Ijinridjten. The murderer was put to death. 

to mortify toten, iiiietupfinblidj ntadjen (bas gleifd;), be), iit res 
ligiofer Sejieljung. If ye live after the ties]), ye shall die; 
but if ye, through the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live. 

to slay cvfdpagcn, in ber 6d)fad)l tiitcu, run i)Jtcufcf)cn imb roit luilben Xicreit. 
Rizzio was slain with fifty six wounds. Many soldiers were slain in 
the French war. To slay a tiger, a Hon, a hyena. The last wolf ,. . 
had been slain in Scotland ( 1685 ). 

[to kill, itl)b. qudlcn; to put to death, fielje Icqcu it. Xob; to mortify, 
fry mortifier, lat. mors u. facere, jpft. mortilicare; to slay, ut)b. 
jdpagcit.] 


515. 2on. 

sound ©d;atl, &(aug, Sant (uon cinem beliebigeit Korper), ber £oit 
im allgeiueinften ©tune. We heard the sounds of music, 
of waters, of leaves, of animals, of steps, of men. The sound 
of a trumpet, of a drum, of a lute. The sound of a 
musical instrument is loud or soft. The sound of his voice 
startled me. A horrid, charming, weak, strong, sharp, shrill 
sound. Melodious sounds. To utter a sound. Audible, 
inaudible sounds. 

tone ber 2oit aU mobutierter 9(u3brud ber ©timme; ber (eigeuartige) 
Xon ernes ^nflnimentes; bie £onarf; and) figiirl. (2lrt, 2tu$s 
brud, 3tidjtung). He pronounced these words in a firm, yet 
melancholy tone. The tone of a musical instrument is high 
or low-pitched, melodious or not. The seven tones of the 
octave. The tone major, minor (bie SDur^ SJtoUtonart). A 
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high tone of mind; a low tone of morals; a courtly tone 
of manners. The general tone of his writings. An elevated 
tone of sentiment. In what tone do you speak = roeldjen 
Xon fcfjlageit <Sie an? 

strain (6pamtung) bic SBcife, bas Sicb; figiitl. bcv Xon als 6}ned)h)ctfc, 
0 tf)rctbart. Melodious strains. To speak in a high strain, to he 
upon the high strain. The genius and strain of the Book of Proverbs, 
accent (Accent) Son nl§ JSetonuiig, aU ^(nStyracfjc. In the word “necessary” 
the accent is on the first syllable. A foreign accent. 

$(ltmcrf. Xcit Xon angcbcit to lead, to take the lead, to set the fashion. 
Xeii Xoit anfcfylacjcit to give the key-note; firjiirl. fielje tone, aud): 
to speak in such or such a manner. 2 hi 3 cincm anbcrit Xouc 
vebett to change one’s note. 

[sound, fvj. son, lat. sonus; tone, fr$. ton, lat. tonus; strain, tat. 
stringeroV accent^ frj. bc§gL, tat. accentus.j 

516. Jrngcn. 

to carry fdpucre obec leidjtore Singe uoit eiuer ©lelle ait eiue 
aitbere tragen, fovt=, megtrageu; bet fid) fjaben (aitf bem 
£eibe tragen); ftgihl. feljr maituigfattig, bad getubbitlidjere 
SB art. I (Baker) ordered my men to carry me in their 
arms to the king. To carry in triumph. Carry this parcel 
downstairs, this dinner out to the blind beggar. I never 
carry any money about me. The Germans carried the 
war into the heart of France. To carry assistance. To 
carry coals to Newcastle (Prov.). To carry two faces under 
one hood (Prov.). (fiel)e bringen to cany.) 
to bear tragen, meljt non fdjwereu aid non letdfieu ©egenftaitbeit 
mit bem 23egriffe bed fyortbemcgcitd ober and; bed ntljigcu 5Ber= 
Ijarrettd tit berfelbeit ©teflung; etioad aid 3eidjeit e ' lier SBiU'be 
tragen; etmad mit eiiter geroiffeit ©idjtigfeit tragen; ooit ©adjeit: 
tragfiilpg feiu, Sragfraft Ijabeit, anStjalteu; Ijeruorbrtngeit; 
nie uott kleibern sum ©djutje bed Eorpevd; figftrl. mit 
utelfadjer 33ebeutuitg. In general, carriages were taken to 
pieces at Conway, and borne, on the shoulders of stout 
Welsh peasants, to the Menay Straits. The men who could 
hear arms. Atlas bore, but did not carry, the world on 
his shoulders. To bear the sword, to bear arms in a coat, 
to bear a name. They alarmed the city with their shouts, 
and with the flashing of the lights they bore. Miltiades 
was borne into the court stretched upon his couch. The 
butler was attended by a servant on each side with a large 
wax-light, and bore a silver dish, on which was an enormous 
pig’s head. A plant bears the rays of the sun. A tree 
bears fruit; the ice bears. To bear a high office of the 
state; to bear resemblance, proof, date, an aspect. The 
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fatal seeds (of the French Revolution) were bearing so 
terrible a harvest . . . (fielje ertragen to bear.) 
to wear tragen, anljaben, non flleibungsfifiden, ©d)tnudfadjen, 2Baf^ 
feu 2C.; and) figitrl. To wear a flannel-shirt. She wore a 
grey hat, a bracelet, ear-rings. To wear a beard; to wear 
spectacles; to wear a crown, a sword, full armour. Wear 
a horn, and blow it not (Prov.). To wear a title. To wear 
the breeches. Shameless wickedness wears no veil to hide 
its loathsome front. These boots wear well = tragen fid) gut. 
to yield (gcben) tragen = Ho it fief) gcbcit ( 2 BevtDolIe§ ob. 9 Sertlofc$), embrin^ 
gen, ehttragen, abinerfcn. The tree yields fruit; the seed yields grain; 
the mine yields metal; the sea yields fish. Money at interest yields 
six or seven per cent. To yield a profit. 

91 inner!, to port tragen, jiuneifeit Don SSaffen. The peasants ... ported 
pikes (Mac.). 

[to carry, jicl)c brtngen; to bear, fiel)e ertragen; to wear, af)b. werjan; 
to yield, uf)b. t>er=geltcn; to port, frj. porter, fat. portare.] 


517. Sriiflc, foul. 

idle unbefdjfiftigt, mitfeig; trage, faul, mer ber 3trbeit, bie il)m 
bie Spflidjt auferlegt, abgeneigt iff, ifjr au§ bent SBege ge$t; 
mer nid)te 9]ii£tid)e§ t^un mitt, bie fortgefe^te 2lnftrenguug 
nid^t liebt; ©egenf. busy tfjatig, riiljrig. Idleness is con¬ 
sistent with activity in mischief. Why stand ye here all the 
day idle? As idle as a painted ship upon a painted Ocean. 
Idle hours. Idle folks have the most labour, lack no excuses 
(Prov.). Idle men are the devil’s playfellows (Prov.). A 
child is idle who will not learn his lesson. The tongue of 
idle persons is never idle (Prov.). 
lazy faul, trage, laffig, mer fid) tterbroffen ber pljpfifdjen 2lnftren* 
guttg unterjiefjt, mer aus ©emoI;itl)eit emfige 33efd)aftigung 
; non ©adjen: fid; langfam bemegenb; iff ftdrfer uttb ner= 
ad)tlicber ate indolent; ©egenf. industrious. Lazy folks take 
the most pains. Laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him. The lazy servant, to save one step, 
goes eight. A lazy ox is little better for the goad (Proverbs). 
To be lazy at work, in walking, in sitting. Too dull and 
lazy an expedient. A lazy stream, 
indolent (fd)tner§lo3) laffig, fd)lafrig, gteidjguttig, trage, mer bie 
©emddjlidjfeit utib 23equemlid)feit liebt, fid) uur fdpoer 
entfdjliefjt, etmas ju tljun; in forpertidjer ober geiftiger $e* 
3 iel)tmg; ©egenf. energetic. It is possible to be indolent in 
mind, and not in body, and vice versa (nmgefefjrt). Nothing 
is so opposite to the true enjoyment of life as the relaxed 
and feeble state of an indolent mind. The life of a rich 
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man is most favourable to indolence. Ill fits a chief to 
waste long nights in indolent repose, 
slothful non 9?atur au§ faul, trage (nerbunben mit 9lad)ldffigfeit). 
The slothful (the lazy) man is the beggar’s brother. Sloth 
is the key to poverty, the mother of poverty (Proverbs). He 
also that is slothful in his work is brother to him that 
is a great waster. Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep; 
and an idle soul shall suffer hunger, 
sluggish trage, faul, mit bem 33egriffe be$ ©djinerfalligen, ift 
tnie slothful eine Siaturanlage; and) non ©adjen. A sluggish 
man, beast, river, stream. Sluggards are never great 
scholars (Prov.). Sluggards’ guise, slow to bed, and slow 
to rise (Prov.). 

2lef)nlid) idleness, indolence, laziness, slothfulness 
unb sluggishness Xragfjeit, gautljeit 2 c. 

[idle, nfjb. eitel; lazy, nfjb. lajjig; indolent, frj, be§gl.. lat indolens; 
slothful, agf. slewdh, 0tannn mie slow;'sluggish, nbb. fluff = traurig.] 

518. 2remtcn, fdjcibeit. 

to separate (tranf. unb intranf.) einen £eit non einem ©anjen ober 
ein 2)ing non einem anbern (ob jufammen gefyorig ober nidjt) 
trennen, fdjeiben; fid) trennen, fdjeibeit; non Specfonen unb 
©ad;en; bas aHgemeine unb umfajfeubfte 2Bort, im eigentf. unb 
uneigentl. ©inne. The Atlantic separates Europe from 
America. To separate syllables, silver from gold, ideas 
in the mind, two fighting men. A compound body may be 
separated into its constituent parts. The hermit is sepa¬ 
rated from the world. The two friends separated with 
tears. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
And he (God) shall separate them (the nations) one from 
another. 

to sever (trauf. unb intranf.) mit Shiftreugung (©email) trennen, 
fdjeiben, non ^erfoiten unb ©ad;en, bie (aftioeu ober paffiuen) 
SBiberftanb teifteu; bef. uutergeorbnete £eite non einem ©anjen 
trennenb megnefjmen, eine §aublung, bie an bemfelben ©e- 
genftanb raieberljolt rnerben faun, metd)e$ bet to sunder nid)t 
ber gall ift; aud) figiirf. To sever the head from the body, 
limb from limb; to sever a branch from the trunk; to 
sever the arm at one blow. He declared that lie had no 
intention of severing the two duchies. The angels shall 
... sever the wicked from among the just. The Lord will 
sever between the cattle of Israel and the cattle of Egypt. 
Who can sever love from charity? 
to sunder foitbern, trennenb fdjeiben (burd) Sleifseii, Sdpieiben, 
Skedjeu 2 c.), bef. uutergeorbnete Steile non einem ©anjeu mie 
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bei to sever; and; figiirl. To sunder a rope or cord, a limb 
or joint. It is sundered from the main land by a sandy 
plain. To sunder friends, the ties of friendship. -Dean 
lourbe faum fageit: to sunder limb from limb, 
to part (tremf. unb intranf.) lei ten b trennen, oft nur ooriiber; 
gel;enb, bod; aud; bauernb; fid; (meift nur ooriibergel;enb) 
trennen ob. 2Xbfdjieb ncfjincn; non ^erfoneu unb ©aefyen, ift 
uidjt fo beftimmt wie separate. Rooms may be parted by 
a partition. A narrow sea parts England from France. 
Night parted the armies. Oh, part not with him thus, 
my father. Admiral Digby reluctantly parted with Nelson. 
My parting with Tom was painful. And you have parted 
with the colt! Men and their wives often part without 
coming to a positive separation. I won’t part with my 
right = oerjidjten. (fiefje teilen to part.) 
to disjoin eng aSerbunbene^ trennen (auflofen); non $)}erfoneu unb 
©ad;en; ©egenf. to join. We separate syllables in order 
to distinguish them; but they are sometimes disjoined in 
writing by an accidental erasure. That marriage, therefore, 
God himself disjoins. Even not in death disjoined. 
Times and regions, so disjoined from each other. Aristotle .. 
professedly disjoined logic from other arts and sciences, 
to disconnect trennen, non ©ingen, bie getoiifjnltdj oereinigt fiitb, 
gefehfd)aftlicf;e 23erbinbungeu auffjeben (urn ba$ 3 u f ammei15 
roirfen ju tdt;men); non ^erfonen unb ©ad;eit; ©egenf. to 
connect. We disconnect what was associated. The Epis¬ 
copal Church of England, before the reformation connected 
with the see of Rome, since then disconnected. This 
restriction disconnects bank paper and the precious metals. 
Distrust and disconnection. To disconnect friends, 
relatives. 

[to separate, to sever, frj. separer, lot. separarc; to sunder, nfjb. 
fonbent; to part, fi'5. partir, lot, partire; to disjoin, fr$. dejoindre, 
lnt. disjungere; disconnect, lat. dis it. connectere.) 


519. Xx eue, treu. 

faith bie Uunmnbetbarfeit in ber ^flidjterfiiltung, im fallen non 
SSertrdgen, 33erfpred;ungeu 2 c. The word faith always contains 
in it the notion of faithfulness or fidelity. A breach of 
faith is a crime that brings a stain on a nation, for faith 
ought to be kept even with an enemy. The Danes kept 
no faith with the English. An exhortation to faith. He 
violated his plighted faith. For avarice rooted out faith, 
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probity, and every worthy principle. Faith sees by the 
ears (Prov.). (fietje ©laube.) 

fidelity bie Umuanbetbarfeit in ber 2 Intjanglid)feit an eine $perfon 
ober ©ad)e, ba$ gatje gefttjatten an @runbfa|en; bie Sreue, 
3tidjtigfeit in ber 2Biebergabe non ©ingen. A breach of 
fidelity attaches disgrace to the individual; for fidelity 
is due from a subject to a prince, or from a servant to his 
master, or from married people one to another. The sacra¬ 
ment of the supper is the oath of fidelity. The best 
security for the fidelity of men is to make interest coin¬ 
cide with duty. Conjugal fidelity. I could only judge of 
the fidelity with which the two sisters were depicted, 
faithfulness fdjtiejst bie 33egriffe non faith unb fidelity in fief). Thy 
faithfulness is unto all generations (of God who keepeth 
coveuant with them). The faithfulness of a subject, of 
a wife, of a friend. A faithful narrative, representation. 
Faithful to engagements, to friends, 
loyalty bie ©rcue unb meift bie bamit oer 6 unbene 2lntjanglid)Eeit 
be3 UntertanS fur feinen gurfteu (tnie fie ba§ ©efe£ ner(angt). 
He had such loyalty to the king as the law requires. We, 
too, are friends to loyalty; we love The king who loves 
the law, respects his bounds, And reigns content within them. 
A jewel in a ten times barred up chest Is a bold spirit in 
a loyal breast. 

2 tetjntidj bie 9lbjectioe faithful unb loyal; trusty treu, 
getreu; fobanu juoerlciffig, fidjer. His trusty dog. The 
trusty servant is he who is worthy of his master’s trust. 

[faith, frj. foi, lat. tides; fidelity, [r,v fidelity, fat. fidelitas; loyalty, 
frj. loyaute, (at. legalis (lex).] 


520. SrculoS. 

faithless treulo§, untreu, iuer bie ©rcue nid)t tjcitt, fie brid)t, faint 
no ii ber Stbfidjt begfeitet fein, anbere ju [jintergeljeu unb 511 
fdjabigett; ©egenf. faithful, The sentinel who sleeps at his 
post is faithless to his duty. Abdiel, faithful found; 
among the faithless, faithful only he. A faithless sub¬ 
ject, servant, wife. Sharp are the pangs that follow faith¬ 
lessness. The Numidians were a faithless people, (fietje 
faith.) 

unfaithful ungetreu, pftid)tnergeffen. An unfaithful subject, 
servant, bailee or agent. An unfaithful friend fails to 
perform his duty. Work unfaithfully done. The unfaith¬ 
fulness of an officer. 
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perfidious treulo$, fatfd), fjinterliftig, luer ba« mif if;n gefefete 2Ser* 
traneu mifjbvaudjt, nter au§ (Sigeiniuft feineit SSerpfCid^ttingen 
unb 3?erbinblid)feiten nicf)t nadjfommt; and) non ©adjett (tier; 
raterifdj). A perfidious person draws from Ins friend 
secrets in order to effect his ruin. Essex taxed his per¬ 
fidious friend (Bacon) with unkindness and insincerity, but 
never with ingratitude. But it appears, . . ., that Bocchus 
acted more like a perfidious African, than agreeably to 
his professions. A perfidious country, (fielje nerraterifd).) 

[faithless, unfaithful, ficfye £reite; perfidious, f 1*3. perfide, tat. per- 
iuliosus.] 


521. Sroften. 

to comfort (ftarfen) jenianb in Summer unb ShTibfal burdj SBorte ob. 
§nnDlnngen aufridjten, ba$ fm e r § ti d; e ©efiifjt nefpnen uitb 
burd) ein frextbige^ erfe^en. And all his sons and all his 
daughters rose up to comfort him (Jacob, after the loss 
of Joseph); but he refused to be comforted. The news 
comforted my mind. Pious children are the comfort of 
their aged parents. They brought the young man alive and 
were not a little comforted. The comforter’s head 
never aches (Prov.). 

to console briidt mir bie Sinbentng ober ©ntfernung bes fdjmerjs 
lidjeii ©efitfjtes auS. Nothing could console liim in his 
grief. Console yourself, matters will come right yet. It 
was a consolation in my affliction. A poor consolation. 
The presence of his friend consoled him. In afflictions 
men generally draw their consolation out of books of 
morality. — N. longed to go and comfort her, but some¬ 
thing in her letter, and in Mr. A.’s, forbade. The latter 
needed no consolation; he had never much cared about 
his boys (who had died). 

lo solace troften, inbireft non ^erfonen unb bireft von ©adjen; 
erquicfen. Reflections, employments, society, books, etc. 
afford solace. He that undergoes the fatigue of labour 
must solace his weariness with the contemplation of its 
reward. A person regarded as a blessing or possession may 
be a solace. Sorrow led him to seek for solace of the 
muse. To solace one’s self with work or active employ¬ 
ments, with the hope of a future reward. 

9lef)iilid) comfort, consolation unb solace £roft. 

[to comfort, ft'3. reconforter, [pit. confortare; to console, fr ( c con¬ 
soler, (at. consolari; to solace, (at. solari, [pit. solatiare.J 
©refer, engi. *6vnoH*mif. 34 
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522. Turin. 

tower ber run be obet ecfige Storm won Kirdjen, 33urgen, ©^loffent 
uub fonftigen ©ebaubeit ober ate ©ebaube fur fid); figurl. bcr 
<Qort, ©(lug, ba§ affgemeinere 2Bort. Two campanile (©toden) 
towers (of St. Paul’s in London) rise at either extremity 
of the west front to a height of 220 feet, the south tower 
contains the clock, and the great bell of St. Paul’s. The 
towers of Lambeth Palace. The towers of Notre Dame 
de Paris. The so-called Gothic towers of Westminster 
Abbey. The majestic towers of Lincoln. A clock-tower. 
Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from 
the enemy. The Tower stands near the Thames. 

steeple meift ber fpig jutaufenbe Sturm einer Kird;e, bod) aud) ber 
be tie big geformte Storm non Kirdjen ober aubern ©ebauben; 
aud) figiirL A steeple is a tower of various forms, usually 
attached to churches and other public buildings, in which 
bells are frequently, but not always suspended (Brande). 
Steeple is the turret of a church of whatever form. — 
This church (of St. George, in London) has a tower and 
a steeple at the side of the main edifice. This steeple 
consists of a series of steps ... on the summit is a statue 
of George I. — Fear not the loss of the bell more than the 
loss of the steeple (Prov.). 

spire nur ber fpig jutaufenbe Storm, ber ©ptgturm, bte Storm = 
fpige (eines steeple), atfo Ijoljer ate steeple; figitrl. ber 
|od)fte ©ipfet (be3 JHuljme^). Spires sometimes rise im¬ 
mediately from the ground, .. ., in other instances, they are 
placed upon round, square, or polygonal buildings, called 
towers. Hampstead and Highgate with their church spires. 
Spires whose silent fingers point to heaven. The spire 
and top of praises. Aerial spires, nidjt steeples, (ftelje 
©ptge.) 

belfry jcgt: bcr OUoctcntimn (OUocfcnftnf)!); bci ben ©d)riftftctfern bc§ TOtteP 
alters: SBadptimn. 

turret bcr Heine Snrm. 

[tower, turret, frg. tour, tat. turris; steeple, agf, stepel, Uerlubt. 
mit steep; spire, ucriu. mit spear, nl)b. ©peer; belfry, frj. betfroi, 
nf)b. 93 cnp, ^imjfviebc.] 

523. llcbcn, auSiibcn. 

to exercise eine in unS woljnenbe forpertidje ober geiftige Kraft ber 
2lu3bilbuug rnegeu in Sfjatigfeit fegcu; and) non ben SBerufs* 
arten; fobann in moralifdjer Sejieljmtg (meljr non einem 
fpejielleu $atte); intranf. fid) Seiocgung madjen. To exercise 
oneself, one's arms or legs; to exercise arms, oneself in 
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music, the voice, the faculty of mind; to exercise troops. 
To exercise authority or office, an art, power or influence, 
patience or cruelty. The only quarrels, dissensions, and 
disputes they (the Romans) exercised, were against the 
public enemy. They (the troops of Sylla) exercised the 
most enormous and inhuman outrages on the citizens. To 
exercise for health or amusement. 

to practise (practice) (tranf. utib intranf.) briieft bie oftere 2Bieber= 
Dohing, bie geiooDuDeitSmcifsige fotperlicDe ober geiftige 
23ef<Diiftiguiig, bie praftifdje 23etreibimg ober 2lu§iibutig einer 
burcb “exercise” erleruteii $unft, 2Biffenfcf;aft ober etnes ©e= 
inerbes au§; in nioralifdjer SejieDting bejeidDnet to practise 
and) bie offer roieberDolte fjaublung. To practise the broad¬ 
sword, with the rifle, on the piano, a piece of music; to 
practise law r or medicine, gunnery or surveying; to prac¬ 
tise charity, kindness, benevolence, fraud, deception, hypoc¬ 
risy. We may be said to practise occupations, trades, 
arts. Practise what you preach (Prov.). 

3leDutid; bie ©ubftantioe exercise unb practice. 

[to exercise, frg. exercer, lat. exercere; to practise, frft. pratiquer, 
{pit. practicare.] 

524. Uebcrehtjtimmung, ©intrant. 

agreement bie Uebereinftimmung, ba£ gate SBerneljmeit, ba$ gemofpt* 
iic^e :ffiort. A good agreement subsists between the mem¬ 
bers of the council. 

concord bie Uebereinftimmung be§ SBUlenS unb ber Dieiguugen: 
Die ©intrant, ©inigfeit; andj non Sadjeu (in ber ©ram* 
matif; in ber 2flufif: ber gufammenftang ber £one). And the 
firm chain of concord binds them all. Love quarrels oft 
in pleasing concord end. To live in peace and concord. 
The concord of tenses, of sweet sounds. Upon his in¬ 
strument he plays so swiftly, . . ., That there was curiosity 
and cunning, Concord in discord . . . 

harmony (ber gufammenflang) bfe f or.tge fefcte ©intraebt, uol U 
ft an big e Uebereinftimmung (bie fid) nadj aufcen fimbgibt); 
audj non Sadjen. A united family, by the concord which 
subsists among its members, lives a life of domestic har¬ 
mony. Good citizens live in harmony. The harmony 
of things As well as that of sounds, from discord springs. 
There may be concord without harmony, and harmony 
without concord. 

concert Uebereinftimmung aU ©inoerftdnbnis, 2Serabrebung jttr 2Iu<S' 
fiifjrung non ^Btanen, SJortjaben 2c.; fobann ba$ ^onjert. To 
act in concert (agir de concert). These discontents have 

£ 4 * 
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arisen from the want of a due communication and concert. 
The strike (3tr6eit§einfieHung) was the concerted action of 
the workmen. Are you going to the concert? 
unison. ((Stn^ ©feidjftang) Uebereinftimmung, roirb meifi non ben 
roeniger ernften ©eftUjte= imb ©efi|macf$ridf)timgeu ange; 
roenbet. A work which warms our passions, and hurries us 
on with the rapid vehemence of its style, may be read once 
or twice with pleasure; but it is the more tranquil style 
which is most frequently in unison with our minds. Unison 
of soul. 

accordance bte geitaue Uebereinftimmung bet Slnfidjteit, be3 ©e^ 
fiitjte 2C. ; audj non ©acfjen. The occasional accordance 
of opinion or feeling. It is in accordance with his last 
testament. Every word he said was in accordance with 
his sentiments. In accordance with the laws of nature, 
conformity Uebereinftimmung al§ uoUftanbige Sleljnlidjfeit, bte 
©[eidjformigfeit, bie ©emd^tieit, nont ©Ijarafter, non ben ©itten, 
ben ©nmbfa^en 2 c. ttnb non fonfreten Segrtffen itn allgemeiuen. 
In conformity to the friendship . . . cemented between us. 
In conformity with his wish. Conformity of character, 
manners, maxims. A conformity between the mental taste 
and the sensitive taste. Many instances prove the con¬ 
formity of the essay with the notions of Hippocrates. In 
conformity with your last letter. A ship constructed in 
conformity to or with a model, 
accord bie uoUtgc Uebereiitftinnmutfl, bie (Siumittigfeit; non ^cvjoncu 
tilth 0 ad)en. These all continued with one accord in prayer. The 
accord of light and shade in painting. His actions accord with his 
good nature. 

[concord, fr^. Concorde, fat. concordia; harmony, fr$. harmonie, fat. 
harmonia; concert, [1:3. bc§gt., fat. concertare; unison, [13. unisson, 
fat. unus u. sonus; accordance, accord, f 1*3. bcdgl., fat. ad 11. cor, cordis; 
conformity, [1*3, conformite, fat. con it. forma; agreement, f, b. Skrb.] 

525. Ucbcrflufj. 

plenty bie 2)tettge, fyi'iUe, ber reidjlidje SBorrat (uiu jebe£ 23ebiirfni$ 
befriebigeit 311 fotuten); felten ftgflrl. A plenty of provisions, 
of food, of corn, wine, oil, money, llis table (of the squire 
of the XVII. century) was loaded with coarse plenty. The 
horn of plenty (giUUjorn). To have plenty of all things. 
Years of plenty. A plenty of buyers or sellers. Our 
land shall forth in plenty throw Her fruits to be our food. 
Plenty makes dainty (Prov.). A plentiful harvest, 
abundance ber llefoerflufj, bie gro^e 2 )Jeuge, fyftffe non cincv ©at* 
ttmg, 9lrt; im eigentt. unb imeigeittL ©inue. An abundance 
of riches, of grain, of words, of wit, of humour. Abundance 
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of peasants are employed in hewing clown these trees. 
Abundance, like want, ruins many (Prov.). There is 
abundant evidence to prove it. Abundance of cattle, 
exuberance lteberffitfj (btc lleppigfeit non bet* Vegetation), ift flatter 
ul<3 abundance; im uneigentt. 6iuuc oft mit bem Vegriffe bes 
llebertriebeueu. An exuberance of mirth, of joy, of 
fancy, of zeal, of animal spirits, of foliage. Exuberance 
of vegetation. Exuberant grief. Continue yet to cleanse 
your vines from exuberant branches, that too much hinder 
the sun. 

superfluity bet uitgetoMjulicIjc lleberfluf? (Ueberfdjnmng), ba§ 3u= 
niet (iti tjotjem @rabe). A superfluity of rain would be such 
a quantity as could not be put to account. A superfluity 
of good things, of wealth. A quiet mediocrity is still to 
Ice preferred before a troubled superfluity. As they had 
almost all the conveniences of life within themselves, they 
seldom visited town or cities in search of superfluities. 
Superfluities of life (bef. bte SupSgegenftbnbe). Super¬ 
fluous words (unuotige SBorte). 

redundancy bic UcbcrfiiUc (an natiirlidjcii ober tioAucnbigcu 3)ingen); bic 
J it lie uub bic SScitf tfpuei figfeit bc§ 2 hi§brucf*. Wars seem to be 
in a manner a natural consequence of the over-plenitude and redundancy 
of the number of men in the world. A redundancy of Idle. A 
redundancy of language. Our poet’s redundance of wit. Where 
the author is redundant, mark those passages to be retrenched, 
affluence Stiflufs; I’obann ber (fdjioaufcnbe, mibeftanbige) Ucbcrflufj, bcf. an 
wcltlidjcu ©iitern, bic ba§ 2cbcu angcuelpu inadjcu; and) figiivl. Me who 
lives in affluence is apt to forget the uncertain tenure by which 
he holds his riches. Prosperity is often an equivocal word denoting 
merely affluence of possession. Loaded and blest with all the 
affluent store. Affluence of words, thoughts, (ficfjc 3'iiUc.) 

Sleijnlid) bte 2lbjeftit)e plentiful, abundant iiberffiifftg; 
exuberant fiber pf fig, iippig; superfluous iiberffuffig, fe^r 
t - eid;lidj, unuotig, »erfd)n.ienberifdj; redundant (in fjoljem 
©rabc) iiberpffig, meiffdpi’Ctfig; affluent lleberpf; Ijabeitb. 

[plenty, fat. plenitas; abundance, fry aboudance, lot. abundantia; 
exuberance, fry exuberance, (at. exuberantia; superfluity, fry super- 
finite, Int. superfluere; redundancy, fry redondance, (at. redundautia; 
affluence, fry bc§g(., (at. affluentia.] 


526. Ucbcrfufjrcn, iiftcrjcugcu. 

to convict burd) Slugenfdjeiit iihcrfitffren, itberjeugett, iutmer im 
fd&ltmmen Sinne; fobaim fiir fdjttlbig erfldren. Ami they 
which heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, 
went out one by one (John, VIII. 9). He (Baxter) . . . had 
been convicted by a jury. A prisoner is convicted of 
the crime whereof he is indicted. 
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to convince burdj triftige ©rihibe Iiberjeugen, uberfflljreu, be; 
jiefjt fxd^ auf ben inneren ©lauben non Sperfouen, weldjen jeber 
groeifel benommen nnrb. Conviction is the result of the 
understanding. I may be convinced in my own mind of 
the innocence of a convicted person. Logic convinces. 
We are convinced of truths and facts. They doubted the 
truth of his resurrection; and therefore he said to give them 
such convincing proofs as might enable them to convince 
others. To be impressed with a conviction, 
to persuade iiberreben, jurebett, berebett, befdpoafcen; jemanb burdj 
Ueberrebung ju ettuas beftimmen, fiir etroa§ gerotnneu, ju 
geroinnen fudjett. Persuasion is the result of the will. 
Rhetoric persuades. The man who is persuaded feels 
convinced that he is rightly so. We are persuaded to 
acts and conducts. Conviction is a necessity of the mind; 
persuasion an acquiescence of the inclination. He tried 
to persuade me of his honesty. He allowed himself to be 
persuaded to remain. The tinsel and glitter of rhetoric 
persuade. By persuading others we convince our¬ 
selves. 

6 bcnfo conviction bic Ueberfnl;riuig, bie Ueberjeugutig, ba§ 
Ueberjeugtfein; persuasion Ueberrebung, Ueberjeugung. 

[to convict, to convince, frj. convaincre, fat. convincerc; to persuade, 
fr$. persuader, lot. persuadere.] 


527. UcficrfdjtoetmncH, iibcrflutcn. 

to overflow (trait), nub intranf.) uber^ftxefeen, ^ftroinen, slaufeii, 
sfdpoeminen, non gtttffigfeiten, roeld&e iljre uatiirlidjen ober 
fiiufUidjen ©renjen nadj irgcub einer 3tidj)tung iiberfdjrciten; 
and) figiirt. New milk, that all the winter never fails, And, 
all the summer, overflows the pails. After every over¬ 
flow of the Nile. The river overflowed its banks. Clanius 
overflowed the unhappy coast. The heart overflows with 
joy, with grief, with bitterness. My heart was overflowing 
with shame, and at one unusual loud laugh of the 
little Sarah, the heaped up measure of my anguish over¬ 
flowed . . . 

to inundate iibcvsfdpoemmcit, sfluten, non ffiejjeuben (and; fieijeit; 
ben) ©eitmffcrit, bie init ©entail fiber ifjre lifer treten ttub 
baburd) ba$ angrenjenbe Sanb unter SBaffer fefeen; ftgttrl. fiber* 
ftxxten. An inundation may result from a deluge. During 
the period when the Nile inundates Egypt there are very 
violent storms in the different parts of Ethiopia. No swelling 
inundation hides the grounds. The country was once 
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inundated with bills of credit. The presses inundate 
the country with papers. 

to doluge itberfdpnemmen, bejetdjnet uteift ba$ uuge [finite £erab; 
firomcn ciner grofieit, geinaltigen (fintflutartigen) SBaffcr-, 
^{egenmaffe, bic afIcs mit fid; fortreif^t; juineifen aud) non attbcrn 
fyluffigfeiten; ftgiirf. ganj iiberffuten, iibenoaftigeub fortrcifeen. 
The deluged plains then every ploughman flies. Deluged 
by the foam, the ship sinks foundering in the dark abyss. At 
every step before Achilles stood The crimson surge, and 
deluged him with blood. Deluged in tears. At length 
corruption, like a general flood, shall deluge all. The peace 
(of 1815) has deluged Paris with Englishmen, 
to submerge (tranf. unb intranf.) Saitbereien no If ft a it big fiber; 
fdpnemmeu ober unter SBaffer fefeen, betont bef. ben guffattb; 
untertandjen (bef. non ©dpnalben); figfirf. nerfdjmeljen. A 
deluge of rain fell, the river overflowed its banks, and 
the country far and wide was inundated, so that it 
remained for some weeks submerged. Some say, swal¬ 
lows submerge in ponds. Man may submerge. Who 
knows but ultimately our class moralities . . . may not sub¬ 
merge in one great sentiment of concern for the interest 
of the whole? The masonry (of the arches of the great 
bridges over the Thames) was submerged by the periodical 
returns of the tide. 

(Jbenfo overflow, inundation ileberf^inemmimg; deluge 
Ueberfdpnemmuttg, ©intffut, ftgiirf. grofje 3)ienge; submer¬ 
sion bas Untertaudjen, bie Ueberfdpnemmung. 

fto overflow, n()b. iiber it. acff flovan, Tat. fluere; to inundate, fr$. 
inonder, (at. inundare; to deluge, fvj. le deluge, (at. diluere; to 
submerge, frj. submerger, (at. submergere.] 

528. Ucberfefjett. 

to overlook (aufmcrffam) iiberfefjen, fiberfcfjanett (bef. non eiuer fjod) 
gefegeiteu ©teffe au$); bte 2luffid;t fufjren fiber, eiit tnadffames 
3(uge fjaben; etm. uicfjt merfett, nid)t (be)ad^teiu To over¬ 
look the sea. Off with his head, and set it on York gates, 
so York (the duke of) may overlook the town of York. 
Go and overlook the workmen. They overlook truth in 
the judgments they pass on adversity and prosperity. I 
overlook the mistake. He was overlooked in the division 
of the spoil, (fiefje Sag bet 9Serfef)en blunder.) 
to survey uberfe^en, uberfiltdett (bef. non einer f)od) gefegeiteu 
©telle aus), mit ntefjr ob. weniger Slufmerffomfeit befidjtigen; bie 
2 tuffid)t fiifjren fiber, ift ein ;$ierfid)ere$ SBort ate to overlook. 
To stand on a hill, and survey the surrounding country. 
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Fools view but part, and not the whole survey, So crowd 
existence all into a day. A survey has been made of your 
house, and now the insurance company will insure it. 

to oversee bcanffidpigcit; iibcrfefjcn in bcm ©iitnc Don lticfjt mcrfcn, ntd)t 
(bc)ad)tcu ift fcltciicr al$ to overlook. I shall oversee your fault this 
time. (ficl)c fcf)eit.) 

[to overlook, over, id)b. liber, to look ficbc fct)cii; to survey, frg. 
sur u. voir, fat. super it. videre; to oversee, fic()c jetjcit.] 


529. Ucbcrtrciuttg, Sutoibcrijonblung. 

infringement bie Uebertvetung ate 9iidjtbead)tung non ^orfdjriften, 
aSerorbnungen ober non ©efehen, non fteineren SBcrtragen; bie 
Serlebtuuj ber SRedjte ( 2 ln)prud;e) non Snbtinbueu; ba$ 3 1U 
ii)ibcrl)anbetit gegen bie 9iegelu unb @efc£e bes 2 litftanbes unb 
ber @d)icf[id)feit. The infringement of a rule, of regulations, 
of a direction, of a law or constitution, of a treaty, com¬ 
pact, or other agreement. The infringement of one’s 
rights and concerns, upon one’s neighbour's liberty or con¬ 
venience. An infringement of the laws of good society. 

infraction bie Ucbertvetimg, 33erleljung non Sanbesgefefceit; ber 
23ntd) non tcgelmtifHgen SSertragen; bie Sdpnalerung of fent = 
tidjer s JIcd)tc tmb ^riuilegien; I;at tunfaffenbere Sebeutuug ate 
infringement. The infraction of the laws of a country, of 
a treaty of commerce, of a treaty between two nations. No 
people can, without the infraction of the universal league 
of social beings, incite those practices in another dominion 
which they would themselves punish in their own. 

transgression (bn$ lleberfcbreiteit) bie Uebertretuug, bef. uon belt 
in or a l i f cl; e it tt. burger lichen ©efefeeit; non SBefeljten, lueldjeit 
eine moralifdje 2Bid)tigfeit 311 ©nmbe licgt. Sin is the 
transgression of the law. The passions of men are per¬ 
petually misleading them and causing them to commit vari¬ 
ous transgressions. The child transgressed the com¬ 
mand of his parent. 

trespass bie Ueberlretung eines jebeit ©cfe^es: ber ©efefcc ©olte$, 
ber iHotur, ber ©cfellfdjaft, bes Saitbes x; bie ©iinbe; ber 
(Singriff in bie ©evedjtfanten einer ^erfoit im allgemeinen. A 
trespass is a personal transgression against another. 
It is evident that a tres pass may be of the nature of a trans¬ 
gression. Forgive the barbarous trespass of my tongue. 
I trespass upon my neighbours land, or metaphorically, 
upon his patience. Hunters arc apt to commit trespasses 
in the eagerness of their pursuit. We have trespassed 
against our God. 
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2 (e[;nlid) btc JWvbeu; to infringe uertvitt bie beiben <Su6- 
jlautioc infringement unb infraction: “Infringe is posi¬ 
tively to violate, or negatively to disregard a direct law, 
treaty, obligation, or right.” To transgress tibertretcn unb 
to trespass iibcvtrctcn, fiinbigeit, ftdj uergeljen. 

| infringement, infraction, frj. infraction, tat. infringere (infractio); 
transgression, frj. bcSgl., Int. transgressio; trespass, fpit. trans- 
passare.j 


530. lifer, ®ujtc. 

bank (ber §iigel, Samm, SfBall) ba$ lifer eiues SBadjes, Canals, 
fluffed, ©trome$, ©ees; bao umfaffeubftc !ffiort. The banks 
of a brook, pond, canal. The banks of the Thames, of 
the Tiber, of the Seine. The impassable morass that formed 
the border of the gulf on its south side. The inhabitants 
of the banks of a river. The river overflowed its banks. 

coast bie fid) meift iibeiTjatb bes 2)ieeres erljebeube, nom Dfecre 
aus fidjtbare unb fid) rocitljiu erftredenbe Kiifte, ba$ lifer, bas 
©eftabe; and) figiirl. A steep, shallow, mountainous, rocky, 
sandy coast. The vessel stranded on the French coast. 
Euboea looks like a piece broken oft’ from the coast. To 
sail along the coast. Colliers generally hug the coast 
(faljren bidjt eutlang . . .). The coast is clear = bie &uft iff 
rein, bie ©efatjr ift noruber. 

shore ba$ lifer non grojjereit gliiffen mit (Sbbe nub glut, oon 
©ceu, 3Jieeren, mit Jiiidfidjt auf bie SJenming (ilnterbredjnng) 
bes Sanbes burd) 2£affer ober and) anf eiite beftiminte ©telle; 
and) ftgurl. A river in which the tide does not ebb and 
flow has no shores, in the legal sense of the term. Vol¬ 
taire took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
Round the shores of the Aegean sea. To go, to come on 
shore. Vessels large may venture more, but little boats 
should keep near shore (Prov.). 

beach ba$ fladje (faubige ober tiefelige) lifer be$ SKeeres, eiues 
©ees: ber ©tranb, baS ©eftabe. The boys found many 
shells on the beach. I often went for a walk on the beach 
during my residence at Brighton. 

strand ber ©tranb, „ba$ lifer bes 2)Ieere$, fotoeit es bei ben l;od)ften 
gluten bes SJieeres mit SHBaffer bebedt mtrb;" and) oon groften 
©een. The Cretan strand. Jurisdiction of a strand. A 
sailor was cast upon the strand. 

[bank, nljb. 23 anf; coast, frj. cote, nt)b. &uftc; shore, itl)b. ©djere; 
beach? strand, nf)b. ©tranb.] 
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531. Umgattg, ©erfcf)r. 

intercourse Der Uutgang, 33erEef)t, 2tu3tauf<$ tnt meiteften ©inuc. 
The intercourse between nations, countries, families. A 
friendly, commercial, familiar intercourse. Speed the soft 
intercourse from soul to soul, And waft a sigh from Indus 
to the pole. To hold, to have intercourse with a person; 
to learn a language through intercourse with those who 
speak it. An intercourse of thoughts, words, feelings, 
commerce (£mnbel) ber gefetlige 33erfeJjr, bet (uerlraute) Umgang, 
bet 21 ugtaufd; (ber ©ebanfen). In the ordinary commerce 
and occurrences of life. Fifteen years of thought, observation, 
and commerce with the world had made him (Bunyan) 
wiser. I have no commerce with him. The daily and 
hourly occurrences in the commerce of life. A commerce 
of ideas. 

familiarity bie ^8crtrauItcf)te11, ber (fetjr) ucvtvatt Iid)c Umgang, ftarfer ate 
commerce. The familiarity of old companions. Their mutual friends 
exhorted them to renew their old love and familiarity, 
communication (SKittcihmg, SJcvbinbung) Umgang, SBcrtdjv ate mrijr 

falligcr 2(itetaitfd) ton Shorten unb ©ebanfeu ntcift tit ben g e m b f) n = 
I id) c it 2 tngctcgcnf)citen be* 8 ebat 3 . Use no French, but mere English, 
to the French, in all communication whatsoever. The Literary 
Gazette is a good medium for the communication of ideas. I have 
had no communications with him for three years. Evil commu¬ 
nications corrupt good manners (Prov.j. 
dealing (bn3 §anbdn) Umgang, SScrfcfjr ift mcfjr auf bic (indent 2 (ngclegcn= 
beiten bcfdjranft, fein bcf. elegantes? Sort. I have no dealing (dealings) 
with him. 

[intercourse, frj. entre-cours, fat. intercursus; commerce, fr^. bcSgb, 
lat. commercium; familiarity, frj. familiarite, fat. familiaritas; com¬ 
munication, fr^. bc 3 gL, lat. communicatio; dealing, ficf)e 2cil.] 


532. Hmgc&cn, ciitfdjlicftcn. 

to surround umgebeit, tunringen, uou ^erfoneit imb ©adjeii, int 
eigcntl. unb itneigcntL ©iitne, briieft nid^t bie gan; umnitteU 
bare (Sinfdjliejjung aits; ba£ aHgemeine Sftort. A wall or 
ditch surrounds the city. A village surrounded by hills. 
A moat which surrounds Carbury Manor House. He was 
surrounded with crowds. A man surrounded by his 
friends. To be surrounded by dangers and difficulties, 
to enclose, inclose (einfcfyliefjen) ber ©idjerljeit roegen fianbeveien, 
©table 2 c. mit etioa$ umgeben, einfriebigen, einsaunen, 
©raben barum jieljen; eine ©tabt, ein Jort, ein 2peer 2C. ein^ 
fdjliejjen; einfdjlageit; aud) figiirt. To inclose a field with 
a fence, a hedge, a ditch; to inclose a town with walls; to 
be inclosed within the walls of a town. To inclose a fort, 
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an army with troops; to inclose a letter in a cover; a 
book inclosed in paper. To be inclosed by evils, by 
dangers. The letter inclospd (beigefiigt). 
to encircle umringen, umgeben, emeu meift eitgeren, uidjt been; 
geitbeu (einjnmngenben) Sreis ob. 3ting um Singe non be; 
grenjtem Umfang fdfjliefien; and) ftgitrl. Beneath the shelter 
of encircling hills. A basin of water may be encircled 
by trees, the head by a wreath of flowers. A diadem en¬ 
circled her brow. The army encircled the city. The 
storms of wintry time will quickly pass, And one unbounded 
spring encircle all. 

to encompass umgcbcit, umringen mit bent 23egriffe be$ eitgen (Sin; 
fd)Iiefeen^ non SDingen, bie eiite begrenjte ober uubegrenjtc 
2tu3bel;nung fjabcit; umjiugetn; umfegeln; and) figtirt. The 
earth is encompassed by the air, which we term the 
atmosphere. A ring encompasses the finger. An army 
encompasses a city. A ship’s voyage encompasses the 
world. A question may be encompassed with difficulty, 
to environ utngcbcn, bic ltmgcgcnb bilbcit; cuidf) figurl. A plain environed 
by mountains. A valley environed by bills. Environed he was 
with many foes. To environ with darkness, with difficulties. 

[to surround, sur unb round, fr£. sur, rond, fat. super, rotundus; 
to enclose, fry enclore, fat. includere; to encircle, frj. cercler, fat. 
circulari; to encompass, fry compas, fat. cum u. passus.J 


533. llnkbeutcnb. 

insignificant unbebeuteitb, non innoefcntlidjem Ignljalt ober ©eljall, 
toa$ feine SBttftutg Ijat; nicfjtsfageitb, bebeutungsfos, ausbruefs* 
lo$, geringfi'igig, an§ 3Serddjtlic|e ftreifenb; non ^erfonen imb 
©ad)en. Till you can weight and gravity explain These 
words are insignificant and vain. The insignificance 
of human art, of ceremonies, of phrases, of thought. Persons 
insignificant in stature, look, talent, station. A little 
insignificant monk. 

inconsiderable unbetradjtfidj, unbebeutenb, unanfeljnlidj, getiitg, mas 
nid)t ber aSeacbtuitg ober ©rmagung, ber $eriidfid)tignng 
inert ift; non ©adjeii (non ber ainjafjl, ©rofee, bem Umfang, ber 
SBidjtigfeit) unb non ^Serfoneu. I am an inconsiderable 
fellow, and know nothing. An inconsiderable distance, 
quantity, degree, value. Let not sin appear small or in¬ 
considerable by which an Almighty God is offended. The 
Cherokee Indians, ..., are probably destined to act no in¬ 
considerable part in the future history of Texas. 

unimportant unbebeutenb, unroidjtig in feinen gotgen, SBirEun^ 
gen im aUgemeinen; oon Sperfonen: non feinem entfdjei; 
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benben Ginfluffe (jumeileu: itid;t loidjtig ttjuenb, nid)t anmafceub). 
An unimportant event, concern, affair. It is unimportant 
whether the word be taken in the one sense or the other. 
An unimportant person is one who carries little or no 
weight, either generally, or in regard to a specific case, 
immaterial (imforpertidj) ltiuoefentlid;, unbebeutenb, non ben ge= 
moljulicben SDingeit be$ SebeitS, u)eld;c in ifjren golgcu in hem 
fpejietlen gaHe biefetben Meiben, ob fie auf biefe ober jeite 
®eife betriebeu tuerben; nidjt non SjJerfoiteu. It is im¬ 
material whether we go to-morrow or not. It is wholly 
immaterial whether he does so or not. It is immaterial 
whether we have a few or many, 
trifling Idppifd;, unbebeutenb, geringfitgig, mas uidjt belangreid;, 
nic^t luertuoll, nid;t it ft b I i d;, nid;t erfprie fetid) ifi. The 
trifling is opposed to the grave and considerable. A tri¬ 
fling debt, affair. He never neglects a trifling matter. 
To be triflingly busy. Trifling objections can never 
weigh against solid reason. A trifling conversation, (fietje 
©a (3 bei injury.) 

petty (flchi)gan-j unbebeutenb, gar uicl)t bcr Griiuiguug, ber 33cviicffid)tigiuig 
inert; Pint ^erfonen mib 0arficn. A petty trespass, crime; to make 
petty alterations. A petty advocate (3&iufcIabbofat). He caught his 
lather’s angry eye, and slunk off like a puppy convicted of petty 
larceny. The petty vanities of men. 

IHeljulid; insignificance, inconsiderableness, unim- 
portanee nub pettiness bic SBebeutnngcffofigfeit, bas 9 iid;lCi= 
fagenbe, bic ©eringfiigigfcit 2 c. 

[insignilicant, fr ( p insigniffant, Tat. in u. significare; inconsidcrahle, fr.p 
inconsiderable, hit. in 11. considcrare; unimportant, fr ( ' v inimportanl, 
hit. in il. importans; immaterial, fr ( p immateriel, fplt. in u. materialis; 
trifling, agf. trifelan = to grind; petty, frj. petit, Tat. petition (peterc).] 


584. llufiicgfam, unbcugfam. 

inflexible nubiegfam, mtflcfdjmeibig, non ©adjen, im eigentt. unb 
uneigciitl. ©time; fobaim iner tjartiuicfig an feiucm SJorljabeu 
fcftljalt, mer fid; nici;t burd; $urd;t einfdjudjtcrn, burd) SBittcn 
bemcgen lafff, ber Uebcrrebiutg un-ptgauglid; ift: uiibcngfam, 
unucraitbeiTid;, interfdiiUtertid; in ber ©efiuuung; im 
gutcn mib im fd;limmeit ©iuue. The nature of things is in¬ 
flexible, and their natural relations unalterable. The king’s 
sceptre ... is firm and inflexible. Inflexible as steel. 
He stands inflexible to prayers and tears. Inflexible to 
ill, and obstinately just. A man of upright and inflexible 
temper ... can overcome all private fear, 
unbending unbiegfam, fieif, non ©ad;eu, im eigentt. unb uneigcntf. 
©inne; fobaim mer ftanbljaft an feinen ©runbfafeeit feftljalt. 
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nidjt bauou abiucidjt; ber ganjeit 9iatur wad) unbeugfam, 
feft; iiu guten nnb im fdjltmmeit ©iituc. The short, un¬ 
handing neck of the elephant. The unbending oak. Truths 
are unbending. Unbending firmness, resolution; with 
unbending courage, fortitude. The unbending integrity 
of Aristides has procured him the title of the Just. An 
unbending temper is the bane (SBerberben) of domestic 
felicity. 

[indexible, jr,y be§gb, (at. inflexibilis; unbending, u()b. biitben.] 


535. Hneinigleit. 

dissension bie SMdjtiWereinftimmung ber Stnfidjten, bie SReinungSs 
oer jdjiebculjeit, burdj metd;e bie ©emitter entfrembet ititb bie 
SBanbe ber ©efeflfdjaft gelbft luerbeit: bie Uneinigfeit, ©treitig= 
Eeit; ©egenf. consent (consension). Berlin was torn by political 
dissensions (1848). Civil dissension is a viperous worm 
that gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Debates, 
dissensions, uproars are thy joy. To sow dissensions 
in the heart of brothers. Goddess of dissension. 

disunion ba$ nid;t (anger gufammenljalten einer SBereinigung, il;rev 
gcmeinfameii Qntereffeu, bie Uneinigfeit, ber gnnefpalt, 
jeidptet meljr ben 3«ftanb; ©egenf. union. Disunion in a 
family cannot fail to produce evil to all its members. Such 
a disunion between the two houses as might cloud the 
happiness of this kingdom. To cause disunion; a state 
of disunion. 

discord bie Uneinigfeit, bie groietradjt, „ba§ 93eftre6en nadj ucr= 
fdjiebeneit gmecfen", 6 ejeid;net ben 3Jiange( an ©intradfi, bie 
llnfaljigfeit uertraglid) 511 (eben, einmiUig gu (janbefit; ©e- 
genf. concord; ift ber ftarffte 33egriff. Of all things discord 
is most fatal to the happiness of families. Discord in 
councils or assemblies arises from strong difference of opinion. 
Where there is discord, there must be disunion. Spirit 
of discord. He that soweth discord among his brethren, 
is an abomination to the Lord. Goddess of discord. 

variance ber Sedjfel in ber eintrddjtigen Otefinuung, bie SKijjfjelligteit (Hit* 
eiuigfcit) bcf. in ^(ngefegcidjeiten, in lucldjen man (Sinigtcit mib (£iutrad)t 
eriuarteu fbnnte; 05 egenf. unity; nid)t fo ftarf lute dissension; al(e tinmen bie 
.'panbhmg it. ben gnftanb ait§brittfen. A cause of law, hy violent course, 
Was from a variance, now a war become. Open variances between 
the members of a family. The Britons ... were at variance amongst 
them selves. To set at variance; a state of variance. From what 
stranger can you expect attachment, if you are at variance with your 
own relations? 

disharmony ber v Diifjf(ang; figiirh bie 9iid)tiiberciuftinnunng, bie s Jliifj()el(igteit 
bej, non fid) s Jtaf)efte(jenbeu, beueit e§ an gittem SBillen fefjlt, in (Sintradp 
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leben; ©egenf. harmony. To live in disharmony together, (fielje 
©treit.) 

[dissension, frg. bc£gl., lat. dissensio; variance, frj. varier, lat. variantia; 
disunion, fr$. desunion, lat. dis it. unio; discord, frj. discorde, lat. 
discordia; disharmony, fr£. disharmonie, lat. dis it. harmonia.] 


536. Uncttblidj. 

immense unermeBlidj, relatin uneubltd;, ma$ ber ©eift nid)t faffeit 
faun; fiber bie SJiaBen groB; im eigentl. unb uneigentl. ©inne. 
The expanse of ocean is immense. I beheld ... the earth out¬ 
stretched immense. An immense difference, power, sura of 
money. The distance between the earth and the sun may be 
said to be immense. Wars attended with an immense loss of 
blood and treasure. The moral effect which it (the victory 
of Leuthen) produced was immense, 
infinite bem SBefen nad) unenblid), bem 2Befen nad) unbegrenjt; 
im eigentt. unb uneigentl. ©inne; Ijtjperbolifd): ungefjeuer, 
aufserorbenttid) groB. The power, the wisdom of God is in¬ 
finite. Infinite duration or distance. His (God’s) under¬ 
standing is infinite. An infinite calamity. In the wide 
fields of nature the sight wanders up and down without 
confinement, and is fed with an infinite variety of images. 
An infinite deal of nothing. A fellow of infinite jest, 
(fielje grenjenlos unb nngeljeuer.) 

2 lef)nlidj immensity unb infinity (infinitude) bie liners 
meBlicfjEeit, Uneublidjfeit. 

[immense, fr$. be£gl., lat. immensus; infinite, frj. infini, lat. infinitus.] 


537. Ungeljcuer, fefjr graft. 

huge feljr groB, ungetjeuer, meift nerbunben mil bem 33egriffe be$ 
Unf otmlicfyeu, ^lumpen: ba<3 ridjtige SBertjaltniS fibers 
fdjreitenb; menig gierlid) augeraeubet nom ^faume, non ber (Snts 
fermtng ober im figfirl. ©inne. An old negro, as black as 
ebony, with a huge mouth. The huge glaciers of the Alps. 
A huge army, ox, mountain, fir, pinch of snuff. Huge stone 
pillars; huge bustards; of huge size. bulk. This space of 
earth is so huge... A huge distance, difference, affliction, 
kindness, confusion, foolery. 

enormous (non ber geinolmlidjcn 3tegel, Jtorm abmeidjenb) ina$ bci 
meitem ben feiner 2lrt, ©attung entfpredjenben TOaBftab, bie 
SurdjfdjnittSgroBc uberfdljreitet: unuerl)aftni$maBig groB, 
iibermaBig groB, uiigeljcuer groB; aud) figfirl. A form 
enormous, far unlike the race Of human birth in stature 
or iu face. An enormous giant, waste, sum; an enormous 
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crime, size, error. The national debt of England has risen 
to an enormous amount. 

vast (iibe, leer) fel;r gtoCv fel;r ineit, ungeljcuer ber 2lnja(jl, 2fus = 
beaming, ber 28idjtigfeit nadj; audj figtirl. The vast ocean; 
a vast abyss; the vast empire of Russia; the vast plains 
of Syria. A vast army. Vast numbers or multitudes were 
slain. Vast labour; a subject of vast concern. What a 
vast field for contemplation! Vast and sublime ideas. 

Sleljnlicf; hugeness, enormousness unb vastness bie 
uiigefieure ©rojje, ba§ llitgeljeure k. 

[huge, nf)b. Jjodj; enormous, frj. enorme, (at. enormis; vast, fvj. 
vaste, lat. vastus.] 


538. Unglaube. 

unbelief Unglaube ate 9tid)toorl)anbeufein (9C6n>efen^ett) bee 
©latibens, ift negatio vmb faun auS SRaitgef an ©rfenutrtie 
Ijeroorgeljen; and) non ben getoofynlicfjeit ©ingen bee Sebette; 
bae 3Riitra«en. Blind unbelief is sure to err, And scan 
his works in vain. Such an universal acquaintance with 
things will keep you from all excess of credulity and un¬ 
belief. An evil heart of unbelief. Men often tell a story 
in such a manner that we regard every thing they say with 
unbelief. 

disbelief im ftrengern ©inne: Unglaube ate pofitioes SSenoerfen 
be§ ©laubens, be£ ©taubimirbigen ate unroaljr; im ntilbern 
©inne: ber groeifel. Unbelief is usually open to con¬ 
viction; disbelief is already convinced as to the falsity of 
that which it rejects. Our belief or disbelief of a thing 
does not alter the nature of the thing. Such who profess 
to be disbelievers in a future state are not always equally 
satisfied with their own reasoning. Disbelief of divine 
revelation. To have a disbelief in many good qualities 
which really exist among men. 
infidelity bie Untreue, ©reulofigfeit; fobann ber Unglaube ate 

norfjanbeufein, ate ganjlidjes SSermerfen be3 rerfjten ©lau* 
ben§. There is no doubt that vanity is one principal cause 
of infidelity. The Jews are unbelievers in the mission 
of our Saviour; the Turks are infidels, in as much as they 
do not believe in the Bible. The consideration of the divine 
omnipotence and infinite wisdom, and our own ignorance, 
are great instruments of silencing the murmurs of infidelity, 
incredulity Unglaube ate SUdjtnorfjanbenfein be3 ©laubens, mo ber 
©laube mo git cl; ift; bie mef>r ober meniger gered)tfertigte Un- 
glaubigfeit, meljr non ben gerootjnlid^en ©ingen be£ £eben$. 
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Of every species of incredulity, religious unbelief is in¬ 
finitely the most irrational. The youth hears all the pre¬ 
dictions of the aged with obstinate incredulity. In¬ 
credulity should make men advised, not irresolute (Prov.). 
Well informed people are always incredulous of stories 
respecting ghosts and apparitions. 

2 telpi(i<f) hie Subftaittioe unbeliever, disbeliever nub 
infidel ber llnglaubige in religiofer Sejielntitg, fo rote bte 
2 lbjeftiue infidel unb credulous ungtaubig. 

[unbelief, disbelief fidje ©laube;' infidelity, frj. infidelite, lat. in- 
tidelitas; incredulity, frj. incredulite, (at. incredulitas.] 


539. Ungliitf. 

misfortune ba$ Ungliicf, SDiijfgefcfjtd; ©egeitf. fortune; ba<3 geioofjm 
lidje unb umfaffeitbfic 2Bort. That is a misfortune which 
in any way deprives of an actual or contingent (jufddig) 
good against one's will. To have patience under misfortune; 
to be the cause of one’s misfortune. — Misfortunes tell 
us what fortune is. Misfortunes come by forties; come 
on wings and depart on foot; seldom come alone. A great 
fortune, in the hands of a fool, is a great misfortune 
(Proverbs). 

disaster ber Uuftern, ba$ UugUtcf, bas fdjiuere SKijsgefdjicf, ba$ 
plofclidj unb uuoorijergefefjeu founnt unb bem .guftanb non S)im 
geu cine anbere ©eftatt gibt 2C. Losses in trade, the over¬ 
throwing of a carriage on the road, are disasters. Calam¬ 
ities and disasters are misfortunes, only they are 
more than ordinary misfortunes. — Close upon this series 
of triumphs (after the battle of Zorndorf) came a series of 
disasters, such as would have blighted the fame and broken 
the heart of almost any other commander. Yet Frederic II., 
in the midst of his calamities, was still an object of ad¬ 
miration to his subjects, his allies, and his enemies. 

calamity (9Jiif}ernte) ba$ grojse, geiuofjntidj non aufeeu fommcnbe, 
fid; meit erftrecfenbe, offeutlidje ober priuate Uiigtiicf, meldjes in 
Summer, Xriibfal, (Slenb, 9fot nerfeftt unb ben cinjelnen bireft 
ober iubireft betrifft, ber fdjiuere lluglncfSfaU; ber ftdrffte 
23egriff. A had harvest, a civil war, the death or ruin of 
the head of a family, are calamities. A plague upon a 
city is a calamity, and is called so even by those who 
may escape from it. Calamity is the touchstone of a brave 
mind (Prov.). 

adversity ba$ mibrige ©efdjict, bio SBiberiuSrtigfcit, bn§ fortflffc^te 'iDiijp 
gefdjicf ini Gfcgen]*. 311 prosperity bay 3 *>ol)lenjeljeu. Adversity is easier 
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borne than prosperity forgot. Adversity often leads to prosperity. 
Adversity makes wise, though not rich (Proverbs). 

[misfortune, ficfic fortune; disaster, fr$. desastre, (at. astrum; calamity, 
fr$. calami te, lat. calamitas; adversity, fi'3 adversite, (at. adversitas.] 

540. Ungltitflicfj. 

unhappy britdi, menu non Sperfoiten angeroenbet, bie 2lbroefenf)eit, 
ba$ Stfidjtuorljanbenfeiu ber iturflidjeit Sufriebenljeit au §. von 
©adjeu: ungliitftidj, ititI)eitr»oII, unglutfsfdjrocr; ba$ umfaffeubere 
2Sort. A child deprived of its toy is unhappy. An ir¬ 
rational animal might be unhappy. An unhappy lad may 
make a good man (Prov.). Children sometimes render their 
parents unhappy. Affairs have taken an unhappy turn. 
To lead an unhappy life. An unhappy day. Driven to 
despair, the unhappy youth tried to run away, (fietje ©a£ 
bei to shun.) 

unfortunate uugludfid), tuer nidjt iin 23efif$e non irbifdjen ®(ud$' 
giitern iff, nidjt oom ®liide begimftigt, nid^t non (Srfolg ge- 
front; non SjSerfonen unb ©adieu. The unfortunate are 
counted fools (Prov.). An unfortunate commander; an un¬ 
fortunate cause, adventure, business, enterprise, expedition. 
You ought to have shown him every consideration which his 
unfortunate position demanded. A man unfortunate in 
his undertakings, (fielje ©a§ bei to shelter u. undertaking.) 

unlucky nngliidlidj, non unbebeutenberen, nidjt g it it ft i g au$= 
falfeuben ®ingen; bef. nom ©piele; and^ non Sperfonen. An 
unlucky adventure, accident. We say a man is unlucky 
in play or in a lottery, but not that a farmer is unlucky 
in his husbandry, or a commander unlucky in the result 
of a campaign. An unlucky throw of dice, an unlucky 
game. 

miserable in 1)01)ent ©rabe ltitgliicflicfi, elenb, bef. bout ®efiifile obcr bem 
^Juftcmbc; and) bon ©deficit. A man is miserable who is tormented 
by his conscience. To be, to feel miserable. A very miserable- 
looking face the looking-glass gave back tome. The miserable man 
you saw, is worse, and nothing I can say will wake him from his 
terrible infatuation. Edward II. was a foolish and miserable king. 
To lead a miserable life. A miserable place, village. 

wretched tin her ft mtgliicflid), reifit elenb, fomofil Dotn ©efiifile ober bent 
Quftanbe _cil§ aitdj non ber tiitfjern ©rfcfieiinntg: jtirttmcrlicfi, arntfeltg 
(hnnfiig, fcfiofel); aitd) non ©acfieti. The beggar who is in a miserable 
condition presents a wretched appearance. He who loses hope is 
miserable, and, if he fall into despair, is wretched. Wretched 
mortals; a wretched sinner. A mother is wretched who sees her 
child violently torn from her. A wretched poem, a wretched cabin. 

2 lel)nfi<f) unhappiness, unfortunateness, unluckiness, 
misery, wretchedness ba§ ttngtitd, ba$ Gtenb, bic ©rbarm* 
tidjfeit, 2lrmfeligfcit. 

D refer, engl. €»jtiongmif. 
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[3'itv unhappy, unfortunate, unlucky ficl)e miserable, fr$. 

miserable, (at. miserabilis; wretched, m]}. vrecca = ein SSerbannter.] 


541. Unter, unterljaU). 

under unter, frj. sous; ein SDing 6efiubet fic^ in niebriger (tieferer), 
mefyr ober meniger ober gau§ oerborgener ©tellung obcr Sage 
unter einem ©egenftanbe, metier ba^fetbe bebedt, baruber 
tjangt ober ba^fetbe iiberragt, mit ober ofine unmittelbare 
Serii^nmg; figiirt. oom ©infiuffe, non ber -ffiadit, (Sen>att, betn 
2 tn[e^en 2 c.; ©egenf. over, above, upon, on, baa umfaffenbfte 
SBovt. He stood under a tree; the carriage is uuder cover; 
a cellar under the whole house. To sink under a burden. 
Under a shelter, under heaven, underwater. I discovered 
poor Maria sitting under a poplar. Having soldiers under 
me. For under it (the Levitical priesthood) the people 
received the law. Under the government of Egbert; under 
the reign of Alfred the Great. Under the blanket, the 
black one is as good as the white (Prov.). Under the in¬ 
fluence, power, authority, direction, command of a person; 
under the title of ... 

below unter, unterfjalb, itidjt fo l)Q&), niebriger ober tiefer 
al§ ein anberer ©egeuftanb, ofjtie 9tebenbegriff; figiirl. unter* 
georbnet, niebriger, geringer: an ©tanb, $ang, SBiirbe, 2?or* 
trefftidjfeit, ©iite 2 c. Below the table; below the moon; he 
cut himself below the knee. The sun disappears when it 
is below the horizon. He lives below the church. His 
brother is below him in the class. The noble Venetians 
think themselves but one degree below kings. A colonel 
is below a general. I am below him in pride and riches. 
It is below you to do so. 

beneath unter, ift ftiirfer (eleganter) al§ below im eigentl. unb 
uneigentl. ©inne, im tefeteren after mit bent 33egriffe be£ $$er* 
dcf)tlicf)en; fobann nod; in bent ©iitne eines pljijfifdjen ober 
moralifdjen ©rucfes. (Below unb beneath fittb aud; 2tboer* 
Men: unten, Ijienieben, auf ©rbeit.) Just below the surface. 
Far beneath the surface of the earth. Beneath a rude 
and nameless stone he lies. Lines written beneath a picture. 
Under, below, beneath the sun. Brutes are beneath 
man. Man is beneath angels in the scale of beings. Such 
conduct is beneath the dignity of a prince. The horse fell 
beneath his load. England groans beneath the weight of 
her national debt. Beneath the influence of an Italian sky. 

[under, nf)b. unter; below, be mib low, nfyb, fiegcn; beneath, nt)b. 

nieber.j 
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542. Uitter, jtoif(f)cn. 

between, frj. entre, jioifdjen, ttitter, nur non jtuei 5|Jerfonen ober 
©adjett; aud) ftgiirt. A quarrel between two men, two 
nations. To be between two fires. The town lay between 
two mountains. Between light and darkness, to-day and 
to-morrow. Friendship requires that it be between two at 
least. Between the hand and the lip, the morsel may slip 
(Prov,). Divide it between your two brothers. Between 
two brothers, two witnesses and a notary (Prov.). Between 
two stools fall to the bottom (Prov.). He floats between 
doubt and certainty. 

among (amongst), frj. parmi, non eitter grfifceren Shtjabf, non einer 
•Utenqe; aud) figitrl. Among the crowd. Divide it among 
your brothers and sisters. Blessed art thou among women. 
Here I am among my friends. The king endeavoured to promote 
kindlier and gentler feelings among all classes of his sub¬ 
jects. Among the perils aud dangers of life, solitude is 
none of the least (Prov.). 

betwixt ift fcltcncv, uurb be}, bom ftiaunte gebrciudjt, bcr fid) atoifdjcn jmei 
(^egenfiftnben befinbct ltnb in bcr getjobenen 0 bratf)c. Betwixt two 
aged oaks. Betwixt the chair and the table. They had a contest 
betwixt them. Betwixt the road and the mountain. I see it is a 
trick got up betwixt you and the woman there (Tennyson). 

[between, betwixt, be ltnb nt)b. ( puci; among, amongst, nfyb. liteugen.] 


543. Untcrljalten, Mujligcn. 

to amuse uiiterfjalteit, bent ©eifte eine 33efd;aftigtutg genmljrett, tint 
Die 3eit angenefpn ttnb gfeidjfam fpietenb ^tt uerbringen; tm 
tneitereit ©itttte: Die lattge Sffletle nertreibeit. One may amuse 
one’s self in solitude. He amused himself by counting his 
money. Mr. D. and his wife surveyed my altered habiliments, 
and amused themselves at my awkwardness. He must be 
well-nigh weary of life whom nothing can amuse. 

to divert ben ©etft non etner ernfteren Stjatigfeit a 6 ten fen tutb auf 
augenefjme ttnb ergofeftdje 2Beife burd) Singe, ruetc^e Reiter? 
feit unb £ad)ett erregett, bef^aftigeit, beluftigen, jerftreuen. 
One is diverted in company. We are diverted by a 
comedy. He must be deep iu melancholy whom nothing can 
divert. Trifles that amuse children will sometimes divert 
their older companions. You may divert yourself with 
allegories, if you please. 

to entertain unterbatten, bem ©etfte eine angenetjme 33efd)aftigmtg 
getoafjren, bte meift mi^lid) tutb befeljrenb ift; Betairten. 
The queen entertained me with a world of sweetness aud 
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affability. To entertain friends with conversation, music. 
Intelligent people are entertained with reading. The stage 
might be made a perpetual source of entertainment, were 
it under proper regulations. You shall be every day enter¬ 
tained with beef and mutton. 

2 lef)nlicf) amusement bie Unterfjaltnng, ber geitnertreib; 
divertisement bie SBeluftigung, gerftreitung; entertain¬ 
ment bie (gefellige) Unterljaltung, 33eluftigung. 

[to amuse, fr$. amuser, lat. musa? to divert, frg. divertir, Int. diver- 
tere; to entertain, frj. entretenir, tat. tenere.j 


544. ttutcrlj alien, erniiljrcu; Untcrfjait. 

to keep (up) Ijalten (fiefye biefe^); ben SebenSunlerljalt iiberljaupt 
geraafjren, nerfdjaffen, ba3 gewbljiilidje SBort. A father is 
obliged to keep his family. Keep thy shop, and thy shop 
will keep thee (Prov.). He (Charles II.) therefore, careless 
and profuse as he was, contrived to spare from his pleasures 
a sum sufficient to keep up a body of guards. You have 
only to keep yourself. 

to sustain unterfjafteu, be), non ben rein anitnaUidjen SBeburf* 
uiffen. My labour will sustain me. Provisions to sustain 
a family, an army. Existence is said to be sustained under 
circumstances of weakness or pressure. The weakness of 
age and infancy was sustained by his bounty, 
to support ben Seben3unterl;att auf beliebige 2Beife, jutoetfeu nur 
noriibergefjenb gemdfjren ober nerjdjaffen: burd) ©elb, 9iat)^ 
rung 2 c. To support a family, to support a son in college, 
to support the ministers of the gospel. Costs, charges, 
expenses, which the king’s highness necessarily has been 
compelled to support and sustain. To support one’s self, 
to maintain ben ttoltgen £eben§unterfjalt bane rub bef. burd) ©elb= 
millet gerociljren, uerfdwffeit; bie Soften non etroaS beftreiteu. 
To maintain a family, a fleet. —- It is a mistake to suppose 
that the rich man maintains his servants, tradesmen, 
tenants, labourers. The truth is, they maintain him. — 
It was St. Paul’s choice to maintain himself by his own 
labour. The cost of maintaining an army. 

livelihood Untcrl)dt f ben man burcl) fcinc Arbeit in cincm bclicbiflcu SJcrufe 
toerbient, ba§ allgemeine 33 ort. A man labours for a livelihood, 
living ber Untcrfyalt fc 11 »ft; fobamt bie ^farre. To gain a living by trade; 
to get, to make, to procure a living. A cup of your good hot tea, 
and some of our good home living, is what l want. He was presented 
to a living sufficient to support him. 
subsistence ift alte$, ba^ bie Witte! 3iir (Srljaltmifl bcS animalifcljcn Schenk 
im oUgemeineji uub bireft getuciljrt ub. ucrfdjafft; bie Uutcr^altiincjS* 
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ini tic! irgcitb lucldjrr Sfrt (money, pay, or wagos), Subsistence accrues. 
A person may be reduced to implore subsistence, 
sustenance iiclicn^nntcvtjalt a! 3 a 0 r 11 tln* Sustenance is imparted. The 

city has ample sustenance. 

support Uutcvfjalt, llntcrftitpimn, SScrforqitng itnb maintenance Untcrljalt cd$ 
bntternbe Untcrfydtung (enter ftftiitilic 2 c.) ncrt)altcn fid) lute iljre 5Bcrbcit. 
The object of most public charities is to afford a maintenance to 
such as cannot obtain a livelihood or living for themselves; it is 
the business of the parish to give support, in time of sickness or 
distress, to all who are legal parishioners. (ficf)c itntcrftit^cn.) 

[to keep, fidjc Tjdtcn; to sustain, to support, fiefye lmterftiijjcn; to 
maintain, fiebe bc^nnptcn; livelihood, lively, fic()c fcbljaft, hood, aqf. 
had = 9 trt, SBcifc, itt)b. T)cit; living, fielje Icbcitbig; subsistence, fr$. 
bc$gt., Int. subsistens.] 

545. ttntcrncljmcn, Untcrndjmung. 

enterprise ift ciu geiuagter Serfudj uon gro^erent Umfauge, mU 
d^cr (Sntfdjfoffenljeit, Shit, $efjarrlid)feit jur $Hu§fitl)rung 
erforbert, uou einjelucn ober non Sorperfcfjaftett au3gef;t, um 
bie Derfdjicbenften (nationalen) ^inecfe 311 forberu, mit ber 
fidjt auf perfonlidjcn @eiuinn (Stutym), bie ©pefulation; 
ber UntcrncljMungSgcift. We go out of our way to make 
enterprises. Enterprises are more speculative, and turn 
on some prospect of personal gain. Marius, unsuccessful in 
his enterprise, now returned to Cirta. Among these (women) 
was Sempronia, a woman of a masculine spirit, and who 
had often been engaged in many daring and hardy enter¬ 
prises. There would be few enterprises of great labour 
or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power of magni¬ 
fying the advantages which we persuade ourselves to expect 
from them. He was struck with the enormity of the enter¬ 
prise. A man of great enterprise. He possessed industry, 
penetration, courage, vigilance, and enterprise. I have 
dared to engage in an enterprise of the highest con¬ 
sequence and the greatest glory, 
undertaking Uuterncfjmen 6 ef. aU fdjioienges 2 >orf)a 6 eit irgeub 
welder 2 frt, bas jur Studfiiljriing Diatfjbenfen, lleberlegung, 
Slusbauer :c. erforbert, non cincm ober mefjreren auSgefjen uub 
0011 fteinem ober groftem Umfange fein faint. An under¬ 
taking lies more in the path of ordinary duty. I (Sallust) 
could relate on what occasions a handful of Romans has 
defeated mighty armies; but this would carry me too 
far from my undertaking (of writing the conspiracy of 
Catiline). When I hear a man complain of his being un¬ 
fortunate in all his undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him 
to be a very weak man in his affairs. “These critics, by their 
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very imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, ..., were 
but ill qualified for their arduous undertaking.” “Now 
the nature of my (Catiline’s) undertaking (of seizing the 
government) you have already heard severally.” 

2 Cel)nIid) to enterprise unb to undertake unterncljmen. 

[enterprise, fr£. beSgl., fat* prehendere; undertaking, agf. tacan, 
ttcrrobt. mit lat. tangere.] 


546. Unterfdjeiben. 

to distinguish (abfoubern, trennen) unterfdSjeiben, ba$ aUgetnetne 2Bort, 
int eigentl. unb uneigentt. ©inne. We could now distinguish 
the roar of torrents, and a confusion of strange sounds, 
issuing from dark forests of pine. The manufacturer distin¬ 
guishes pieces of cloth by some mark or impression. To 
distinguish between practice and profession. To distin¬ 
guish sounds into high and low. (fielje fid) auSjeidpten.) 

to discern (abfoubern, trennen) genau unb fdjarf unterfdjeiben; 
erfennen, roaljrneljmen, entbedem We discern things 
in order to understand their essence. One who is actuated 
by party spirit, is almost under an incapacity of discerning 
either real blemishes or beauties. A discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. To discern good and 
bad. To discern a steeple among houses, a river in a 
landscape. 

to discriminate bef. non geiftigen, fleineren unb fe in even 
Unterfdjeibuugeu, toiiljrenb to distinguish unb to discern bet 
Unterfdjeibungen nut bem leiblid;en ober geiftigeu 2Inge ge= 
bvaud)t toerben; abfoubern. No man observed the varieties 
of character with a more discriminating eye. To dis¬ 
criminate the characters of men, their merits according to 
circumstances. In the last judgment, the righteous will be 
discriminated from the wicked. In judging of evidence, 
we should be careful to discriminate between probability 
ami slight presumption. 

CS&enfo distinction, discernment unb discrimination 
bic llnterfdjeibung, ba$ llnterfd;eiben. 

[to distinguish, fief)e fief) attd$ctd)ncn; to discern, |T$. dccernor, lat. 
discemere; to discriminate, lat. discriminare.] 


547. Unicrftitycn. 

to suBtain (in bie ^QoI;e, empor fatten) fefet grofcere 2Inftrengung 
nnb mel)r 2lu$baucr non bev ©eite bes £elfenben ooraus aU 
to support: frdftig unterftufcen, fraftig oerteibigen; fiufcen. 
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fallen, Iragen, non ©adjeit. In the following year he 
(Frederick III. of Brandenburg) took the field with an army 
of 20,000 men to sustain the cause of the Emperor against 
the French, who had devastated the Palatinate. To sustain 
an argument. Pillars sustain an edifice; a beast sustains 
a load. 

to support untevftfifceitb beijlefjen, oerteibigeit; fifteen, fallen, 
tragen, non ©adjen. To support one another in war, a 
friend or party, the weak. The rest (of the troops) he posted 
in close order to support the eight cohorts in his front. 
\ mystery supported by evidence. To support a motion 
(3lntrag) by the force of persuasion; to support the courage 
of a person. A pillar supports a structure, 
to second (Seiftanb a 1$ jmeiter getoafjren) begimftigen, forbern, 
letunbieren, beiftetjen, uuterffit^en, iff ber fdjraadjfte 33egtiff. A 
person seconds a motion or a proposal by a simple decla¬ 
ration. To second the attempts, the views of a person. 
My letter to M. will, I have little doubt, lead to his sec¬ 
onding (quite innocently) the precautions that I am taking 
for my own safety, (fie^e Ijelfen, ertragen, imterljatten.) 

(Sbenfo bie ©ubffantioe sustenance nub support. 

[to sustain, to support, ficfje ertragen; to second, fr$. seconder, tat. 
secundare.] 


548. Untcrwcrfcn. 

to subject untermerfeu, untertljdnig, bienftbar ntadjen, non ^erfonen 
imb ©adjeu, im eigentl. utib uneigentl. ©inne; fobann au§- 
fe£en, Hofefleltcn; ba$ aHgemeine 2Bort. To subject 
nations, individuals. Napoleon subjected almost all Ger¬ 
many to his power. Firmness of mind that subjects every 
gratification of sense to the rule of right reason. To sub¬ 
ject one’s self to the will of a person, to the influence of 
one’s passions. We subject ourselves to reproof, to incon¬ 
venience, to the control of law, order, and religion. Credulity 
subjects a person to impositions, deceptions. The sub¬ 
jection of the rebels, of the will. 

to subdue notfftaubig unterroerfeu, itberroalfigen, in pfypfifd^et 
unb moralifdjer SBejieljung, beutet nid)t nur auf bie .§anb« 
lung, fonbern Ijauptfadjlid) auf ben fidjeren, meift laitger 
bauernben 3uftanb ber Untenuerfung l;in; audj non ©acben. 
We speak of a nation as subdued when its spirit is at 
last broken, so that no further resistance is offered. It has 
been observed of Greece, that when it was subdued by the 
Romans, itself subdued its conquerors, softened their savage 
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temper and refined their manners. Her black eyes subdued 
his heart. Medicines subdue a fever. To subdue one’s 
flesh (freujigen, fidj fafteien). (fietje beftegen.) 
to submit (one’s self) fid) bet SJiadjt, bent 2Bifteit 2 c. ientanbes 
untenuerfen, fidb oljne afturren fitgen; and) figlirt. These 
preparations made, he (Alexander) paused before he com¬ 
menced the work of subduing the city, to give the in¬ 
habitants an opportunity to submit, if they would, without 
compelling him to resort to force. The revolted provinces 
presently submitted. To thy husband’s will Thine shalt 
submit. To submit to an adversary, to the laws of reason, 
to justice. Our religion requires us .. . to submit to pain, 
disgrace, and even death. 

to subjugate unterjod)en imb nnter fortnmfjrenbem £)ntcfe tjaften; 
figiirl. gerooljnlidj im fdjlimmen ©time. Poland is subjugated 
by Russia, while its spirit remains unsubdued. The ancient 
Gauls were never finally subdued by the Romans until they 
were completely subjugated. He subjugated a king, and 
called him his vassal. His reason was completely sub¬ 
jugated to the sway of his passions. 

2lefjutidj subjection ba$ Untenuerfen, bie Untenuerftmg; 
subduement bie Unterjodjung, SBejiuingung, Ueberiudftigung; 
submission bie Untenuerfung, Untenuiirfigfeit; subjugation 
bie Unterjodjimg. 

[to subject, tat. subjicere; to subdue, tat. subduccre; to submit, 
fr ( v soumettre, lat. submitter©; to subjugate, fr^. subjuguer, Int. 
subjugare.] 


549. Untcrtoorfcn (auagcfcljt). 

subject untenuorfen, ^uitfer bent (Sinfluffe uitb ben Simuirfungen" 
non SMngen, benen man fid) nirfjt entjieljen faun; non 5per« 
fonen ttnb ©adjen. Men are subject to error from their 
mental, to death from their physical, to temptation from 
their moral constitution; to anger, from the irritability of 
their temperament. A country subject to extreme heat or 
cold. All human things are subject to decay, 
liable untenuorfen, au$gefe|}t, uitter bem (Sinflttffe uoit .gufdftigfeiten, 
benen man entgebeu (aiut; and) non ©adjen. Men are liable 
to cold in draughts, and arrest for debt, to make mistakes. 
Liable to imprisonment, to change, to illusions, to be de¬ 
ceived. Things liable to be broken. To be liable to 
misconstruction (leidjt mifegebeutet inerben tinmen). He is 
liable to err (er faun fid) feidjt irren). 
exposed (bttrrf) cigcite 0d)idb ober bitrd) bic aitbcrcr) Uehchi allev s Xtt alleges 
fe^t; aud) uon 6ad)cn. Men, houses, trees are exposed to the heat of 
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the sun, to cold. To be oxposed to insult, danger, want, necessity. 
Cromwell was exposed to the continual machinations of the royalists 
and levellers. 

obnoxious (ucrfaHcn) auSflcfcjjt, uutcnuorfcit = tooUftiiiibig in’cisUjcgcficit; 
iiur Doit ^crfoncu. Offenders are obnoxious to punishment; obnoxious 
to the law. So far indulge; t’is fit, besides, that man, To ehange ob¬ 
noxious, be to change inured (gciooljitt). 

(Sbenfo subjection, liability, obnoxiousness ba$ 
Unterroorfeufein, 2lu3gcfe£tfein. 

[subject, frj. sujet, tat. subjectus; liable, tat. ligare; exposed, frj* 
expose, tat. exponere; obnoxious, tat. obnoxius.] 


550. Unbcrf^fimt. 

impertinent (nidjt juv ©adje gefyortg) ift berjeitige, loeldjei fid; in 
Singe mifdjt, bie il;n angef;en: tmbefdjeiben, tmgejogeu, 
grob, mmerfd;amt; ©egenf. reserved juriidljaltenb; ber fdpoadjfte 
SSegriff. The impertinent person is so from want of 
humility and deference. His indiscretion was unparalleled; 
and his curiosity so insatiable, that he was continually 
asking the most impertinent questions. An impertinent 
coxcomb (@ed). Impertinent pride. An impertinent 
fellow stares a modest woman out of countenance. 

impudent uimerfd)amt ift berjenige, iue(d;er mit unuerfroreiter 
Sreiftigfcit atte 2(d;tiutg tmb 9?udfid;t fur ^Jerfoncu ober ©adieu 
bei ©eite fe£t; ©egeuf. modest. Impudent is an unblushing 
kind of impertinence. The impudent person may be so 
from levity of character. Impudence is manifested in 
words, looks, tones, gestures, or even affected silence. 
Whether he knew the thing or no, His tongue eternally 
would go; For he had impudence at will. To use im¬ 
pudent language. He would look with impudence at the 
most beautiful works of art. 

insolent (uugen)6f;ntid)) in f)of;em ©rabe unuerfdjamt, aujserorbents 
lid; ftolj nub antnafjenb, fredj, oermeffen; ©egeuf. meek 
bemiitig, befdjeiben, ift ber ftcirffte 33egriff. The insolent 
person is commonly urged, by some feeling of dislike, rebellion, 
or opposition, to a studied disrespect. An insolent lord 
is not a gentleman (Prov.). It is much more difficult to 
bear the impertinent haughtiness of our superiors, than 
the insolent behaviour of our equals or inferiors. Insolence 
is pride when her mask is put off (Prov.). 

2lef)ii(icf) impertinence, impudence tmb insolence 
Unuerfcpmtf;eit :c. 
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[impertinent, fr^. be3gt, tat. impertinens; impudent, fr^. bcdgL, tat. 
impudens; insolent, fr$. bcSgl., lat. insolens.] 


551. UnDcrjuglidj; jc^t* 

immediately unmittelbar, unoerjuglid), fo baft jiutfdjen einer angc* 
faitgeiten unb eiuer anjufangenbeu STjdtigfeit teinc anbcre 
^anbltmg ftovenb ba$tt)ifd)eu tritt; bie angefangene Stjcitigfeit ntu^ 
nid)t fofort unterbrod;en, fonbettt faint (rafdj) beenbigt roerben. 
Immediately has a negative force. To do a thing imme¬ 
diately, we may finish what we have in hand before com¬ 
mencing what is required of us. I will do it immediately 
= as the very next thing. Our horse and foot, on a signal 
being given, immediately fell on them. Admiration is a 
short-lived passion, that immediately decays upon growing 
familiar with the object. Good news is immediately spread 
abroad upon its arrival: nothing intervenes to retard it. 

instantly attgenMicflid), irn Slugenblicfe, o£)ne bie geringfte 3}er= 
aogenmg, fo bafe bie angefangene Sljtitigfett foglcid) unter = 
broken mtb bie nene fofort begonnen mirb. Instantly 
has a positive force. To do a thing instantly, we leave 
our occupation. Instantly upon seeing the accident I ran 
to the spot. People of delicate feelings are instantly 
alive to the slightest breach of decorum. I shall instantly 
be at your service. They insisted upon being paid in¬ 
stantly. 

directly o^ne SBersug, fogteid), fofort, ftracte, fhtgs, ofjite bie 2luf; 
merffamfeit auf irgcnb etiuas anbere^ ate bie ju erlebigenoe 
6ad)e gu rittyten; juroeilen = fobatb ate. I desired him to 
go, and he went directly. A surgeon does not proceed 
directly to dress a wound: he first examines it, in order 
to ascertain its nature. Some policemen, directly they 

enter the force, show the taste so strongly that they arc 
at once marked off for this especial service. 

at once (auf einitml) fogteidj, fofort (ofme roeiteres £inbernte, oljite 
Sebcnfen), cntfpridjt foroofff instantly ate and) immediately; 
fehr Ijduftg in ber UntgangSfpracbe. You had better go at 
once. I’ll just run upstairs and get my white gloves, and 
then we can set out at once. He might have got the 
crown at once. When Byron’s heroes commit a crime, they 
march at once to it. The loss of the ship was communi¬ 
cated to the owner at once. 

at present jefct, gegemoartig im ©egenf. ju einer aitbcrn, uergam 
geneu ober jufilnftigen 3eit. The charge of the English ord¬ 
nance in the seventeenth century was, as compared with 
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other military and naval charges, much smaller than at 
present. At present you are still able to work, but how 
will it be at a later period? 

uow jefct, gegenmartig, tft eiu einfa$ere$ tutb alltdglidjeres 2Bort 
al$ at present; nun, nunmeljr, uutec biefeu Umftaitben, briieft 
forooljl bie 3^1 ate and) rine golgerung, 3'Ortfefcung, ©rftfis 
rung auS. Now or never. The noneffective charge (of the 
army, etc.), which is now a heavy part of our public burdens... 
He was now sensible of his mistake. Now it is too late. 
— Not this man, but Barabbas. Now, Barabbas was a 
robber. — Now I have got an ewe and a lamb, every one 
cries, Welcome, Peter (Prov.). 

[immediately, fr$. immediat, [pit. immediatus; instantly, fielje 5 fugnu 
blid; directly, [15. direct, fat. directus; at once, nl)b. cinft; atprosent, 
fi'5- present, fat. praesene; now, n£)i>. nun.] 


552. Untoiflig. 

unwilling mx ritual uiclff gem tfjnt, nid)t geneigt ift etiuas ju 
tfjun; ©egenf. willing. He was unwilling to come. I 
am unwilling to trouble you. An unwilling and disobedient 
child. Unwilling to be instructed. 

reluctant wer fid) ftraubt etroaS ju tf)un, mev etroas mit 2Biber= 
milieu tljut; ©egenf. ready bereitroiHig. Reluctant now I 
touched the trembling string. Reluctant to yield, to make 
the necessary arrangements; a reluctant consent. 

indignant inmnffig in bem ©inne uon ungefjaltcn, aufgcbrad)t. I could 
not but be indignant at his conduct. They were indignant at his 
letter. The cook flung the egg indignantly into the dust-hole. 

[unwilling,^ nfjb. unnriHig; reluctant, fr^. beSgl., fat. reluctans; indig¬ 
nant, fat. indignans.] 


553. SBiitcrUri), tniittcrlidj, briiberlidh 

fatherly odterlid), toic eiu fitter, bem 6 lj a rafter eiues balers 
gemafe: beforgt imt, jdrtlid) gegeit bie ©eineit; ba$ uertvaiu 
lidjere unb Ijerjlidjete 2Bort. The piety ami fatherly 
affection of our monarch. A fatherly kindness of manner. 
You have showed a tender, fatherly regard, 
paternal uaterliefi, ber ipflidjt eines SSaters gemafe; fobrmn bem 
93ater gef)5rig, nom 33ateu fjerriifirenb ober Ijerfotnmenb, crerbt; 
ba§ Ijoflidjere itnb lattere 2Bort. A paternal government. 
She was an exile from the paternal roof. Paternal favour, 
admonition, care. They knew (the Prince and Princess of 
Orange) that paternal affection were not yet wearied out 



(towards Monmouth). He resumed the paternal arts to 
which he was first bred. His paternal estate, 
motherly miitterlidj, oerfjcilt fid) (ifynlid; roie fatherly; fobanu wirb 
motherly in bent ©tune non gtitig, jartlid) gegen anbere fibers* 
(jaupt gebraudjt, rofifjrenb maternal, bas in afpdidjem 
Ijattniffe ftefyt roie paternal, nur non ben eigenen ^inherit am 
geioenbet mirb. A motherly tenderness; motherly love, 
care, power, authority. When I see the motherly airs of 
my little daughters when playing with their puppets . . . 
They termed her the great mother, for her motherly care 
in cherishing her brethren whilst young. Maternal duties, 
partiality. Her (Mary Stuart’s) maternal anxiety broke 
forth in an epistle to Elizabeth. Maternal love, tenderness. 
The son sat silent, listening to these maternal councils 
(= counsels). 

Stefpiltd; brotherly nub fraternal brtiberlidj. 

[fatherly, nt)b. SBalci:; paternal, frj. paternel, Icit. paternus; motherly, 
nl)b. StJhittcr; maternal, frg. maternel, lat. raaternus; brotherly, itljb. 
Gruber; fraternal, fraternel, lat. fraternus.] 


554. Skrabfcfjcucn. 

to abhor (tranf., fclteu iutranf.) oerabfdjeuen, innuiUEfirtid) am 2Biber- 
milleu nor etmas, bas umnenfdjlid) unb graufam ift, juri'ufs 
fdjredeu unb iljm am bem 28ege gefjen; nerfdjmdhen. The 
tender mind will abhor what is base and atrocious. The 
lie that flatters I abhor the most. Abhor that which is 
evil, cleave to that which is good. Solymau’s inveterate 
abhorrence of the Persians. To hold in abhorrence. 
They had led him and his wife into gaieties, which since 
her death he had forsworn and abhorred, 
to detest oerabfdjenen, brtieft eiueu rein fpontauen intb energifdjen 
^bfdjeu, Qa$ gegen bas prinjipiell 6djted;te am. The 
heresy of Nestorius . . . was detested in the Eastern 
churches. Brutus detested the oppression and the op¬ 
pressor. With early virtues plant your breast, The specious 
arts of vice detest. I detest their arrogated authority 
(of the papal power) over princes and states. Detestation 
is that kind of hatred which does not rest in feeling, but 
tends to find energetic expression in words, 
to abominate oerabfdjenen, bef. nor bem ©d;(ed)ten, Siudjlofcn, ®otD 
tofeu, fiberljaupt nor attem, ba£ gegen gott!id)e unb menfdjlidje 
©apuugen oerftofit, einen ©renel I;aben. To abominate 
all impiety. He professed both to abominate and to de¬ 
spise all mystery, refinement, and intrigue. The conscientious 
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man will abominate every breach of the divine iaw. A false 
balance is abomination to the Lord. We abominate 
what is offensive, we abhor what is essentially uncongenial 
to us, we detest what is contemptible or evil, 
to loathe gfel, aufeerorbenttidjen 2Biberit)ilIen bef. gegen ©peifett 
empfinben, jiuociten in bem ©rabe, bafs ein Uebelfein fjeroor- 
gerufen inirb; and) non anbern ©ingen uitb figiirl. Loathing 
the honeyed cakes, I longed for bread. The sick man 
loathes his food. How I loath’d the free And fearless 
air with which he trod the hill. Not to reveal the secret 
which I loathe. In my soul I loathe all affectation, (fiefje 
abfdjeulidj.) 

©benfo abhorrence, detestation, abomination unb 
loathesomness SSerabf^ienung, ©reuel. 

[to abhor, [1:3. abhorrer, (at. abhorrere; to detest, fr^. detester, lat. 
detestari; to abominate, frj. abominer, lat. abominari; to loathe, 
ncp. ladhian (jaffcn, tterlubt. [1*3. laid.] 


555. 9Scrarf)tcn, ticrfdjmafjen. 

to contemn 2$erad;tung -jeigen, tjegen ober fiitjlen, uid^t bireft 
non ^perfonen, fonbent non ifjren ^anblungen, ©igenfcbafteu 2 C V 
bie in moralifdjer Sejjiefjung anftojjig finb; and) non ©acfjen; 
bas allgemeinere SBort. We are not commonly said to con¬ 
temn individuals, but objects, qualities, character, and the 
like. Society contemns, but does not disdain or despise 
or scorn. To feel contempt for a person; to contemn 
the actions of a person, divine and human laws. Contempt 
will sooner kill an injury than revenge (Prov.). To contemn 
a just condemnation, is to kick at a kindness (Prov.). 

to despise mit SSeradjtung anf jemanb l;erabfel;eit; jemanb oerbienter 
ober linoerbienter 2Beife ate gentein, niebrig, unbebeutenb 2 c. 
anfeljen ober beljanbetit; and; non ©ad;en, iff ftdrfer ate to 
contemn. The naturally proud man despises his inferiors. 
We are too apt to despise the lowly and weak. It is 
only those who are despicable who fear being despised. 
As the courtly captain despised the Admiralty, he was in 
turn despised by his crew (1685). Fools despise wisdom 
and instruction. 

to scorn (trait f. unb intranf.) in fj 0 1;em ©rabe oeradjten, was an 
unb fur fidj fdjimpffid;, entefjrenb iff; bef. non ben .ganblitngen, 
©igenfdjaften 2 c. non ^erfoiten; bireft non 5perfoneu roirb beffer 
to treat with scorn angetoenbet; oerfcbmaljen, non ©ad)cn. 
He scorned his efforts or threats, aber nidjt he scorned 
him. A man of honour scorns to deceive another. To 
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look with scorn on a person. The skilfullest without money 
is scorned (Prov.). He was treated with scorn. I scorn 
thy meat. To scorn a thing as a dog scorns tripe (©ins 
getueibe) (Prov.). 

to disdain (tranf. unb intranf.) ben ©fjatafter, bie &anbluitgen *c. 
jeutanbes im SBergletcfje mit ben eignen fur ganj unrniirbig 
flatten, gritnblid) ueracfjten; bireft non ^perfonen tnirb beffer 
to treat, to regard with disdain angernenbet; ftolj tjerab- 
fefien; ganj unb gar uerfdfjmaljen, non ©adjen; etraas unter 
fetner SBiirbe fiaften. Disdain shows itself in supercilious 
haughtiness when exhibited towards persons, and may have 
no better foundation than a contemptuous disposition. I 
disdain your acts, words, insinuations, character, etc., aber 
nid)t I disdain you. Alexander disdained to share the 
Persian empire with Darius. He was regarded with disdain, 
held in disdain. The wealthy man treats with disdain 
him whom he despises for his poverty. A man disdains 
to take an unfair advantage from another. We scorn the 
coward, we disdain the presumptuous, 
to spurn ([token, treten) iff tranf. unb intranf. unb bcr ft a r f ft e 
iiegriff; ettoas berart oeradjten, bak man es gteidijam mit 
$iiken tritt unb non fid) ftokt. Come, then, thou man of 
dignity, thou who spurnest at all others with contempt. 
The rule of knighthood I disdain and spurn. Though 
spurned, shunned, contemned, and treated with every 
species of contumely, I must be silent. 

SKetjulid) contempt, scorn, disdain, spurn 33erad)tung. 

fto contemn, (at. contemnere; to despise (fv^. depit), (at. despicero; 
to scorn, fvg. ecorner, lat. ex n. cornu? to disdain, fv$. dedaigner, 
lal. dis it. dignari; to spurn, aid- spurnan, nf)b. fponint.] 


556. SBtradjlliifj (tocradjtcub). 

contemptible oeriidjtlid), oeradjtendioert, urn^s ©eringfdjafcung unb 
"JJlijjadjtung oerbicnt, be). non ber Slwrafterfdpoadje, ber (£• nergie* 
lofigfeit unb ben barcutS (jeroorgetjenben SfepUtateu; aud) non 
©adjen; ift meljv negatio. 1 know nothing more contemptible 
in a writer than the character of a plagiary. TIis opponent 
seems to have regarded his opposition as contemptible. 
Men of con tern ptible understanding mostly pride themselves 
on qualities that are worthless in the eyes of the wise. 
Vanity, egotism is contemptible. A contemptible book, 
despicable mirb non bem roirflid) ©djledjteu unb Umnoralifdjen 
augemenbet unb bri'uft pofitiu b«?> ju SSeradjteitbe and; nieber = 
tradjtig. A traitor to his country is a despicable character. 
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Despicable servility or meanness. Malice is despicable. 
It is despicable for a man in a superior station to forfeit 
his word. 

disdainful ueradftlid) (oevadjteub), met feme SUeradjtung bef. burdj 
sBlitfe, burd; b«s ciuffere SJeneljmen gegen anbere jeigt, fie 
nid)t gebuljvenb roiirbigt, foitbetit ftolj auf fie tjerabfdjaut; 
Ijodfmutig, iibermutig. A disdainful person is inclined 
to despise others. A disdainful expression, air, smile. 
To look disdainfully at a person. Sneers, gestures are 
disdainful. Let not grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile The short and simple annals of the poor, 
scornful nerddittid), IjBfjtiifd), briidt ftdrfev al§ disdainful bie 9Ser= 
adjtuug au§, roeldje fid; gegen bie ©emeinheit unb 9iiebrig = 
feit artberer ridjtet unb fid) bef. im ganjen 31uftreteit funb= 
gibt. All but themselves they looked on with a very scorn¬ 
ful pity, and thought that God hated them because they 
did. So saying, his proud step he scornful turned. Dart 
not scornful glances from those eyes. She looked upon 
him with that glance which in the language of oglers is 
called the scornful. With him I o’er the hills had run 
Scornful of winter’s frost and summer’s sun. 
contemptuous ueradftlid), mitleibig geringfdjageitb, mirb nidfit 
iiuv oom Slide, fouberit and) non SBorten unb &aubfuugeu 
augeroenbet. A contemptuous look, sneer; a contemptuous 
epithet or remark or behaviour towards another. Contemp¬ 
tuous treatment. Rome, the proudest part of the heathen 
world, entertained the most contemptuous opinion of the 
Jews. Contemptuous language, demeanour; to have a 
contemptuous dispositiou. 

[contemptible, frj. be§gl., [pit. contemptibilis; contemptuous, lat. 
contemptus; fiir bie unbent )tef)e oeradjten.] 

557. Skriinbcrlid). 

changeable oeranberlidj, urns leid;t ober E>aufig non eincm Buftanb 
in ben anbern, non einer ©eftalt in bie anbere iibergetjt, bef. 
non ben Slnfidjten, -SDieinungen unb ©efitylen ber 2Jtenfd?en: 
unbeftanbig; aucf) non ben @rf$einungen in ber SRatur; fd&if- 
lernb, non garben. There is no measure to be taken of a 
changeable humour. To have a changeable dispositiou. 
The changeable person is continually rejecting what he 
has adopted, in order to take up something new. Those 
who are changeable in their views and plans are partic¬ 
ularly unfit to govern a state. Changeable weather. 
Changeable silk, colour. 
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mutable oetanbetlid), bejieljt fief) bef. auf bie fiufjern 33erf)dttniffe 
unb 33egebeufjeiten be§ SebenS; feltcner non Sperfouen. Things 
of the most accidental and mutable nature, accidental in their 
production, and mutable in their continuance. The heavens 
and the frame of the world are . . . therefore subject to 
mutability. Human affairs are mutable. A child most 
mutable in wishes (Byron) bejeidpiet Smith aU “forced 
phrase”. The natural mutability of human speech, 
variable fcljr oeranberfidj, fcljr nnmbelbar, in fjofjem @rabe unbes 
ftanbig, bcf. non ber SBiCeuSaufcerung unb ben ©efiifjfeu bes 
■JJienfdjert; aud) oom SHtma. Variable in humour. The 
variable passions of mortals. A variable and vain heart. 
Men are changeable, women variable. Variable winds, 
seasons, colours. Variable quantity (in ber 9Jtatf)ematif). 
fickle ueranberUtf), \v an!elmiitig, flatterI)aft, letcbtfmnig, bcf. itt ber ©e= 
fdjmatfiSridjtung, in rafef) gefafster 9 ieiguitg unb 9 lbneiguitg; and) Doit 
©adjen. Bariere, it is admitted, was somewhat fickle. To be of a 
fickle disposition. For still I tried each fickle art. Vain as the leaf 
upon the stream, And fickle as a changeful dream. The rigour of 
thy fickle clime. Fortune is fickle, (fietje cinbern.) 

©beitfo changeableness, mutability, variableness unb 
fickleness bie 3Serdnberfid)feit. 

[changeable, mutable, variable, fiet)e unbent, 9 (enbevnng; fickle, agf. 
tican teidjt bcritljren.] 


558. SSmmttoortlid). 

answerable oerautmorttid), briieft cine freiiuiflig ilbernomntenc 
93erbinblidjfeit fur bas (gute) T>erfjatteu ober bie aserpffidfjtuugeu 
auberer unb ba3 ©inftefjen fin* bie eigenen $anblungeit au§; 
ba$ gerobljnlidjere unb umfaffeubere SBort. If I pay money to 
a banker’s servant, the banker is answerable for it. He 
replied that he would give orders for guards to attend 
ns who would be answerable for every tiling. No states¬ 
man was held answerable for what he had not himself 
done, or induced others to do. To be answerable 
lor a debt, for damages. An agent is answerable for his 
principal. 

responsible bef. non SBertrauendfadjen, gcnuffenljafter (Srfiitfung 
non lid) ten, bie man freiioillig iibernommen ober weldje 
bie Steltung mil fid) bringt, bie man eimummt; bef. in mora* 
lifdjer 33e$iet)iiiig. A guardian is responsible for the faith¬ 
ful discharge of his duty to his ward. While he (the states¬ 
man) retains his office, he is held responsible even for 
steps which he has tried to dissuade his colleagues from 
taking. Is the doctor willing to be responsible at last 
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for the nature, quality, and tendency of all his notions? 
Responsible ministers. To be morally responsible, nidU 
answerable. 

accountable nerantmovtlidj = tievpffidjtet, Sledjenfdjaft fiber feine 
Abaitbhmgen ober S’fjatigfeit afijulegen; bef. non ben 9)lenfcfjen 
©ott, non Untenjebeneu ifjrcit Siorgcfefcten, non flinbern ifjren 
6‘ttevn gegeitnbev. Accountable and answerable express 
the fact; responsible the nature and condition. Every 
man is accountable to God for his conduct. A steward 
is accountable to his employer. The first point to be 
endeavoured after is to impress upon children the idea of 
accountableness, that is, to accustom them to look for¬ 
ward to the consequences of their actions in another world. 
I am accountable to none but to my conscience and to 
my God alone. Each of them (the chief servants of the crown) 
was accountable for bis own acts . . . (fielje Mac. I. 269: 
responsible, accountable, answerable.) 

Gbcitfo answerableness, responsibility uitb accoun¬ 
tableness, accountability bie £>erantn)ortlid)feit. 

[answerable, fief)c antworten; responsible, fr$. responsable, Int. 
respondere: accountable, lat. computare.] 


559. 93crlmmtcn. 

to banish atts moxalifdjen, fojialen ober politifdjen ©rtinben be§ 
Sanbes netroeifeit, ift nteift etne entefjrenbe ©trafe fur ben, 
ber fie ju erteiben Ijat; figfirl. uertreiben. Banishment 
involves a formal political or judicial decree. The duke of 
Lancaster had been banished by king Richard. They 
recalled Demosthenes from his banishment. Safe may we 
sleep beneath thy care, Though banished, outcast and 
reviled. To banish hopes, fears from the mind. Banish 
business; banish sorrow; To the Gods belongs to-morrow, 
to exile ati$ politifdjen ©rfinben au$ ber ^eimat ober au£ bem 
Snterlanbe auSroetfen (bie 21u$roetfung faun metjr ob. roeniger 
gerecfjtfertigt fein). We may occasionally speak of honourable 
exile. Ovid was exiled by an order of Augustus. Voltaire 
began to find pleasure in the prospect of exile. Charles II. 
came back from exile to fill his fathers throne. One goes 
spontaneously into exile. Banish out of your exile all 
imaginary, and you will suffer no real wants, 
to expel au 3 s, nertreiben; auSjdjlteficn (bon ben 5 (nftalten einc§ £anbe§), rcle= 
gteren (non ber Unioerfitat); figitrl. oerbannen (bef. in utoralifdjer 33 e- 
gieljitttct). Arms and the man I sing, who, forced by fate, Expelled, 
and exiled, left the Trojan shore. To expel a student or member. 
Expulsion from a public school. Envy, hatred, and every evil passion, 
£>refer, engl. eonomjmlF. 26 
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should be expelled from the mind as disturbers of its peace. Music 
exalts each joy . . . expels diseases. 

2let)rtlicf) bie©ubftantioe banishment, exile intb expulsion. 

[to banish, fvj. bannir, nt)b. baititett, I'crbantieu: to exile, frj. exiler, 
(at. exilium; to expel, (at. expellere.] 


560. ©erbergctt, derficrfen. 

to hide fcbubenb oerbergen, ber ©idjerfjeit raegen uerftecfen, bamit 
$}Jerfonen ober ©ad)en nid)t gefintbert, nid)t entbecft merben; 
non abftraften 33egriffen: uerbergen, uerlje^Icn, vtvfytinu 
lidjen, briidft eine 2lbfxd^t (ob gut ober bofe) au£; fobaitn oer; 
biillen, bem Slide entjie^en. He was forced to hide 
himself in a friend’s house. Many enemies were hidden in 
cellars. Beneath its base are heroes’ ashes hid. Nor had 
he (Voltaire) the art of hiding his feelings under the sem¬ 
blance of good humour or of contempt. To play at hide 
and seek. Shameless wickedness wears no veil to hide its 
loathsome front. A man hides his feelings by a deliberate 
effort, or by misleading the minds of others. The trees 
hide the house. 

to conceal forgfaltig uerbergen, bamit ^erfonen ober Sadjen ber 
©eobadjtung anberer entgeljen; non abftraften Segriffen: 
uerbergen, oerljeimlidjen, gef)eim batten, nicbt ausplaiu 
bern; toabrenb to hide immer pofitto ift, faun to conceal 
negatiu fein. A party of men concealed themselves behind 
a wall. The oats were high enough to conceal a man. 
Goldsmith concealed a great patch in his coat by pressing 
his old hat fashionably against his side. He that cannot 
conceal his own shame will not conceal another’s (Prow). 
A man conceals his intentions sometimes by simply not 
revealing them. Ridicule is never more strong than when 
it is concealed in gravity. I will not conceal his parts, 
nor his power, nor his comely proportion (Job 41, 12). A 
woman conceals what she knows not (Prov.). 

to secrete 6ad)cn be). attS nttlantcrem ©ctDcggrunbc in cut ©erfteef brtngcn, 
ttcrftecfen; d()it(icb to secrete one’s self; nicbt non abftraften ©egriffen. 
To secrete stolen goods. (ficl)c gef)cim u. uorgeben, uerftctfcn.) 

[to hide, agf. hydan = Dctoacbcn; to conceal, fry celer, (at. con- 
celare; to secrete, (at. secernere.] 


561. ©erbefiern. 

to improve (tranf. unb intranf.) uerbeffent, etiuaS auf einen fjobern 
(Srab ber ©oHfommenbeit bringeit (to make better); oon fou= 
freten unb abftraften ©egriffen; ^yortfef^ritte madden, ift um= 
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faffenber ate to better. To improve a plan, conception, form 
of expression, matter of taste, subject of beauty or power. 
To improve one’s mind, reason, judgment, health, digestion. 
A good education improves the mind and the manners. A 
farm improves under judicious management. We are pleased 
to see our children improve in knowledge and virtue, 
to better uetbeffern, audj non Stngen, bie an unb fur fid; fdjon 
(jut fittb, roirb bef. non ben ciufjern $Berl;altmffen bes £eben$ 
angeroenbet unb ift ba$ einfadpte 2Bort. To better land, 
one’s fortune, the ground. He thought to better his cir¬ 
cumstances. Love betters what is best. I then bettered 
my condition a little. 

[o ameliorate (meliorate) ift nur ein gen)dl;lterer StuSbrucf ate to 
better, fonft (U;nfi<f; roie biefeS. To ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the poor. To meliorate fruit by grafting, or soil 
by cultivation. The pure and benign light of revelation has 
had a meliorating influence on mankind, 
to amend tl;atf ad;Iid; nerbeffern, ma£ fd)led;t ift, bef. in mora* 
Ufd;er Sejiefjuug (non ^rrtumern, ^etjtern, ®ebted;en, Dber- 
fCcirfjtid^feiten 2 c.); non ©efeben, ©efehentmurfen, bcffev 

faffen. To amend one’s behaviour, manners, humours, 
temper. An instant emergency, granting no possibility for 
revision, or opening for amended thought. We shall cheer 
her sorrows, and amend her blood, by wedding her to a 
Norman. To amend a passage in a book, a law, a bill, 
to correct beridpigcn, forrigicren, Dermittelft mordifdjer obev fiinftUdjer 9 fege(n 
in Uebcreinitimnumg bvhtgeit, gebieterifdj Sefjlcr cntfenicn. To correct 
the faults or deficiencies of a hook, of proof-sheets. To correct the 
mistakes of an exercise. This is a, defect in the make of some men’s 
minds which can scarce he corrected afterward, 
to reform uerbefjern, uou 50ii|3brand)eu reinigen. 

©benfo improvement, bettering, amelioration (me¬ 
lioration), amendment, correction u. reformation, 
[to improve, lot. improbare; to better, tifjb. beffern; to ameliorate, 
fr$. ameliorer, (at. inelior; to amend, fr$. amender, tat. emendare; 
to con’ect, fi*p corriger, (at, oorrigere; to reform, fr$. reformer, (at. 
reformarc.] 

562. SBerfcieten. 

to forbid roirb oort ben gerobljnltdjen ©ingen be§ Sebens, fotoot)( in 
ber ©prndje ber SBeljorben al§ im 5prit>atleben angeroenbet; oon 
©adjen: uerbieten, oerfjinbern. It is forbidden to cross 
the platform until the train has passed. A father forbids 
his child to go out of the house. The forbidden fruit. 
An impassable river forbids the approach of the army, 
to prohibit uott ben toidjtigeren ©ingen be§ Sebens, bie burd) 
©efe^e unterfagt finb obcr tuevben. We are prohibited from 

26 * 
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promiscuous revenge not only by the Divine law, but by 
many considerations besides. To this day in France the 
exportation of corn is almost always prohibited. James, 
meanwhile, strictly prohibited all mourning at Saint Ger¬ 
mains, and prevailed on Lewis to issue a similar prohibition. 
The Parliament had interfered to prohibit the manufacturers 
from burning timber (1685). 

to defend ttmrbe friiljcr aitb roirb jcj3t nod), jebod) inettig rid)tig, in bent 
6imtc Don Perbietcu angerocnbct. 

[to forbid, nf)b. Dcrbictcn; to prohibit, frj. prohiber, lat. prohibere.] 


563. SJcrborgctt, gcljehn. 

secret fiefye gefyeint. 

hidden oerborgen, burcf) natiirtidje obcr funfilidje ttrfadjen fo 
oerfiedt, bafe e$ unfidffbar ifi. A hidden disease; a hidden 
purpose of revenge. The hidden minerals not yet dis¬ 
interred from the earth. The blind, laborious mole In winding 
mazes works her hidden hole. The talent of many lies 
hidden, for want of opportunity to bring it into exercise. 

latent geljeim, ioa£ au§ ©riutben bcr Unmogtidjfeit obet ber 
Unfdjidlidjfeit nidjt mitgeteilt roirb; oerborgen, uid^t 
entroidelt ober nod) nidjt jur ©eltung gefommeu iff, toa§ nid^t 
offen 511 £age tritt; bef. non einer im -iJJenfdjen oorf)anbeiien 
$raft; fetteu non ©adjen. A latent motive; a latent cause 
of mischief. Every breach of veracity indicates some latent 
vice, or some criminal intention which an individual is 
ashamed to avow. It will be a source of pride and triumph 
to her — it will call forth all the latent energies and fer¬ 
vent sympathies of her nature; for she will rejoice to prove 
that she loves you for yourself. Latent heat = gebunbene 
(tatente) 2 Barme. 

occult nerborgen, geljeim, n>a§ bem geiftigen 9Iuge oerbedt, ber 
33eobadjtung entriidt, nidjt teidff $u erforfdjeu ift. It is one 
of the occult kind, and is so insensible in its advances as 
to escape observation. Some men have an occult power 
of stealing on the affections. Occult causes or qualities 
lie too remote to be discovered by the inquirer. Occult 
doctrines. 

[secret, [ict)c gcfjcim; hidden, ficlje ttcrbcrgcit; latent, fr^. beSgb, fat. 
latere; occult, [1*5. occulte, lot. occultus.] 


564. ©crliredjcr. 

criminal SSerbredjer, wer eine<3 aSergefjens (2>erbredjen$) augeflagt 
ober uberfhljrt ift, baS allgemeine 2Bort. The punishments 
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inflicted on criminals vary according to the nature of their 
crimes . . . and the spirit of the laws by which they are 
judged, (f. Safi bei 25erbienft desert.) 

culprit ber uor belt Sdjraufen eines ©eridites aitgeffagfe ober fiber: 
fitfjvte iBerbvedjer; fobuttn and) non fteineren iBergeljeit bef. in 
ntoralifdjer SBejiefjuitii, iff eiit ntilberer Serminus als criminal. 
The culprit showed no sign of repentance. An author is 
in the condition of a culprit; the public are his judges. 
If any (of the pupils) took advantage of her forbearance, ..., 
a sharp, sudden, and lightning-like severity taught the cul¬ 
prit the extent of the mistake committed. 

felon met eiit gtofseS 23erbred)en begaitgen fjat. He (Earl Ferrers) 
expressed some displeasure at being executed as a common 
felon, exposed to the eyes of such a multitude. Felon’s 
dock 2luflagebant. 

convict nier ctue§ SSerbredjeitS bnrd) ba§ ©efefc uberffifjrt iff uub 
feine Strafe (bef. Sdjaujarbeit) fdjon angetreten I;ot. Its gar¬ 
rison being in great measure unarmed, it was impossible 
that it could have opposed our force, or that its half-starved 
inhabitants, most of whom are convicts, banished thither 
from other parts, could have had any other thoughts than 
that of submitting, (fiefje uberfiifjren.) 

malefactor bet' Uebclttjatcr, SScrbrcdjcr. 

[criminal, [icljc ftrafbar; culprit, (at. culpa; felon, frj. felon, [pit. 
felo (fello); convict, [tcfjc iiberfitfjrcn.] 

565. SBcrbiinbeter. 

ally berSlerbimbete, ihtnbesgenoffe, bef.nonStaateu(a3o[fent) / bie eiiten 
bBertrag gefcf)!offen baben, urn fid) gegenfeitig jtt oerteibigen ober 
um einett gemeinfamen .gtued 5 U erreidjen; aud) fd^erjioeife. 
England, France, and 'turkey became allies in the war 
against Russia. The English soldiers and their French 
allies. The Prussians and Austrians were allies in the 
Danish war. Families are allied by marriage. He is my 
sworn ally. 

confederate mirb [jdufig uon SBerbimbeten im fdjlimmen ©inne 
angeioenbet (ber ^effergfjeffer). A wicked confederate. Pizarro, 
Almagro, and Luque were confederates in overturning the 
empire of Peru. A bandit and his confederates. A 
confederate in an unlawful enterprise. The Confederates 
= bie Slnfjdnger ber ©ttbftaafen non 9Jorb: Slmerifa im ©egenf. 
ju ben Fed orals, ben Sfnfjangent ber norb = amerifanifdjeit 
©efamtrepubUf. 
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leaguer roirb uon 33 crbi’mbeteit angemenbet, bie etnen fpcjiellcit 
gmecf oerfolgeit, entroeber unt einett gemeinfameit geinb anjm 
greifett unb 3 it untermerfen, ober unt fief) gegen feine Slngrtffe 
ju oerteibigen; and) in ntoralifdier ©esiefjung. Some of the 
old leaguers werc'tramping and clanking about the apart¬ 
ment Royalists and leaguers. 

gbenfo bie aSerben to ally, to confederate uitb to league 
fid) uerbihtben, eiit SBiinbnte fcfjliefeen. The wise ally them¬ 
selves. The prudent confederate themselves (hit giinftigeu 
Stnne). The oppressed league themselves. 

[ally, jrj. allie, (at. alligare; confederate, frj. confedere, jpU con- 
foederatus; leaguer, fvj. ligueur, fat. ligare.] 


566. ©erberben. 

to spoil oerberbeit, 3 a ©rimbe ridjten; uerjieijen, oeriobljnen ($iitber 
ob. (Srmacfjfene); im eigentl. unb nneigentt Simte, ba$ allge= 
nteiue unb umfaffenbfte 2Bort. You have spoiled your sight 
by reading. Vinegar spoils the teeth. My coat is spoiled 
by the rain. Crops are spoiled by insects. It spoils the 
pleasure of the time. Spare the rod, aud spoil the child 
(Prov.). Women are spoiled by this education. You must 
spoil before you spin (Prov.). I won't say it, for fear 1 
should spoil it; but I was very near a joke. 

to corrupt oerberben, oerfcljlecfjteru, bef. in moralifcfjer ©ejiefjung 
( 6 efted;en). Evil communications corrupt good manners 
(Prov.\ All men agree that licentious poems do, of all 
writings soonest corrupt the heart. Corruption of the 
best becomes the worst (Prov.). Corrupt in manners. A 
corrupt language. A corruptible race. 

to mar toerberben, v»c rf d)I cdjlcru ; oenniubern (©crgnitgcn, Jyveu&e); culftclfcii 
(ba§ ©c)id)t); fdpimdjcr a 13 to spoil unb to corrupt unb uid)t uon bcm= 
jelbeu Umfaugc. Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well (Prov.). To 
mar the pleasure, joy, the happiness of a person. Mirth is marred. 
To mar beauty, the brilliance of one’s prospects. (ficf)c $8crfall ruin.) 
[to spoil, depouiller, lot. spoliate; to corrupt, frj. corrompre, 
lab corrumpere; to inar, ml)b. merren, marren = bet)inbcrn.] 


567. ®it6 ©crbicuft. 

desert ©erbienft fiir Seiftungcii oiler 2frt, im guten unb im 

men ©inne, beriicffidjtigt meljr bie ©elofptung ober Strafe al§ 
merit. His reputation falls far below his desert. Criminals 
cannot always be punished according to their deserts. I 
will use them according to their desert. Desert and 
rewards go not often together (Prov.). Friends got without 
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desert will be lost without cause (Prov.). To deserve 
praise or blame. 

merit bef. non fjeroortageubeu Seiftungcu, and) im nadjteiligen Sintte, 
jebod) feftener. Merit does not always find its due success. 
A man of great merit. We set a great value on his merit. 
To make a merit of necessity. Reputation is often got 
without merit, and lost without fault (Prov.). He had more 
merits than faults. Had they no ground for hope but 
merit, that is, could they look for nothing more than what 
they should strictly deserve, their prospect would be very 
uncomfortable. 

earning, Ijfiufiger earnings fccr $>crbicnft, iinuerb. As to the common people, 
their stock is in their persons and their earnings. To earn a good 
living, honours or laurels, (fidje geluinncn.) 

Slef)n(id) bic 2$er6eu; to deserve a reward briicft au$, bafe 
cine 33elo(;mmg am ^lafce ift; to merit a reward, bafe feine 
Sefofjmmg eine llugeredjtigfeit feiit roiirbe; to earn erroets 
ben, oerbieneu, and) non ocrbienftooHeit ^anbhmgen. 

[desert, lat. deservitus; merit, fr$. merite, lat. meritus; earning, to 
earn, a<j}. earnian, ut)b. eniten.] 

568. SBcrefjtcn, anftctrn. 

to venerate oerefjren, ift ein ftdrferer 33egriff ate to respect unb 
ein fdpoadjerer ate to reverence: in Ijo^em ©rabe fjodjs 
fd)a§en. A good clergyman must love and venerate the 
gospel that he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. 
We venerate an old, faithful magistrate; we venerate 
parents and elders, we venerate men consecrated to sacred 
offices, (ficlje Stdjtuiig.) 

to reverence etiuaS ©ottlidjem ober 9)tenfd)lid;em bte entfpredjenbe 
Stjrfnrdd unb (Sfjrerhietung ertucifcu, ift mef;r eine aujsere 
$unbgebimg. Let the wife see that she reverences her 
husband. They will reverence my son (St. Mark 12. 6). 
Those that 1 reverence, those I fear — the wise. The 
contemporaries of Dryden, however they reverenced his 
genius, left his life unwritten. 

to revere fiir etioas ©ottlidjes ober 9)ieitfdjfid)e$ bte eittfpredjenbe 
(Sfjrfurdjt unb ©fjrerbiettmg Ijaben, briicft mtr ba§ ©efiif)! ate 
foldjes au$ ofjite bie dit^ere Slunbgebimg. I revere your 
honourable names, Your useful labours, and important aims. 
To revere the memory of a friend. Marcus Aurelius, whom 
he rather revered as his father, than treated as his partner 
in the empire. They who are religious revere, and the 
superstitious fear God, 
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to worship anbetett, unter religiofen ©ebraudjen ©ott oereljreu, 
ijl mef)r dufeerlidf); aud) con fperfonen unb ©adjen. Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve. 
We seldom adore without worshipping; but we too fre¬ 
quently worship without adoring. They worship the great 
Being under different forms. The Persians worship the 
sun and fire. The Greek girl worshipped alike her distant 
land and the soft barbarian. 

to adore anbeten, fomntt au§ ber Siefe be§ ^erjeitS im £iubtcf auf 
bie aSofffommenfieit, ©rfjabenfieit tinb 9lfXma<$t ©otteS; non fper= 
fonen unb ©adjeit: leibenfd^afttid^ lieben, oerefjren; ber 
ftarffte SBegriff. Why should we, in the world’s riper years, 
neglect God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore only among 
the crowd, and under roofs that our frail bauds have raised? 
The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring God. The Indians adore the sun. A lady at 
court whom he adores secretly, 
awe (Sf)rfurd)t nl§ t)ctItge Sd)cit, bie man bcf. bov ©ott l)at. Let all the 
inhabitants of the world stand in awe of God; for he spoke, and it 
was done; he commanded, and it stood fast. A delicious sensation of 
mingled security and awe. 

2te(mlid) veneration 33eref)t*uuQ, Gfjrerbietuitg; reverence 
(Sfjrfurdjt; worship, adoration Slnbetung, fBereljrmtg. 

[tovenerate, fr$. venerer, lat. venerari; to revere, jr ( ;. reverer, fat. 
re vereri; to reverence, frj. reverence, (at. reverentia; to worship, 
worth inert u. ©nbuitg ship; to adore, fry. adorer, (at. adorare.] 

569. Skrfatt. 

decline (bie Stetguug) ba§ 2lbnel;men, bie 2lbnat)me, ba§ Remitters 
fommeit, ber atlmafjlidie SBerfnll; im eigeutf. u. uneigentl. 
©inne. Decline is often preparatory to decay. The pro¬ 
gressive debility of the Roman empire was its decline. 
The decline of life, of strength, of virtue aud religion. 
The healthy may experience a decline from various causes 
at any period of life. Her decline was gradual and fluct¬ 
uating. Business declines; the declining years of life. 
3m gunftigen ©inite: the decline of a fever, 
decay ber fOerfaH, bie rafdjere unb fidjer e 21bnal)me; im eigeittl. 
u. uneigentl. ©inne; decline briieft gleicfjfam ba§ erfte, decay 
ba§ jroeite ©tabium au§. The decay of the body in old age, 
of the mind by the same cause, of states and constitutions 
political. The decay of virtue, of the Roman empire. His 
(Johnson’s) failure was not to be ascribed to intellectual 
decay. The year’s decay. A tree decays, fortunes decay, 
ruin ber Giiifiurj; bie Stuinc; ber gcinjlidjc SScrfatl, ber Itntcrgaug, bas 
25crberben; im cigentl. u. uneigentl. ©inne. To fall to ruin, to bring 
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one to ruin. To catch renown by ruining mankind. The ruin of a 
ship or an army, of a constitution of government. Her too faithful 
glass reflected to her eyes the ruin of her face. Ruins = Stuincu, 
£riimmcr. A castle in ruins; a mind in ruins = cm jcrviittctcr ©cift. 
9let)n[id) bie SSerbeit to decline, to decay it. to ruin. 

[decline, fr$. declin, let. declinare; decay, [ 15 . decadence, fat. cadere; 
ruin, fi’ 5 . ruine, fat. ruina.] 


570. 9Scrfolgung, berfolgcit. 

pursuit bie s Berfolgitug, bad ^adjfetjcn, unt ein lebeitbed 'hJejeu eiiu 
Sti^oten; bad eifrige Setreibcn, bad Strebeu etioad fiberfjaupt 
ju erreicfjeit; bie gortfefcung; feltener non gertdjtticfyeit SSerfoU 
gimgen; bad limfctffeiibere SBort. The pursuit of an enemy, 
of game. The pursuit of the assassin was resolved upon. 
The pursuit of happiness, pleasure, truth, of worldly in¬ 
terest, of schemes, designs, purposes. Mercantile, intellectual, 
literary, trivial, sordid pursuits. The pursuit of a journey. 
The pursuit of a process of divorce. To pursue one's 
occupations, one's calling. 

prosecution bie SBerfolguug, bad eifrige SJetreibeit, bad Strebeu 
etroad ju erreidjeu, briieft in biefem Siniie bad git erreidjenbe 
3ief, jeboef) uttr in eiugetnen fatten etroad beftimmter aud 
aid pursuit; bie gortfefcmtg; bie gcrtc§tit e SBerfotgung. 
The prosecution of a scheme, plan, design, or undertaking, 
of commerce, of a particular line of conduct. The pros¬ 
ecution of various duties, of a journey, of war. The pros¬ 
ecution of a separate action of divorce, of the murderers. 
The prosecution of the outlawed man was not pressed. 
To prosecute a purpose. 

persecution bie Ijeftige, graufame, gefjaffige nnb ungeredjte SSerfoR 
gung (aud gfanntidinnd, religiofer SDIeinungduerfd^teben^eit 2 c.). 
The persecution of the heretics of Rochelle and Auvergne. 
The persecution of the prophets, of the Christians under 
the Roman emperors. His young spirit was crushed down 
with cruel blows and bitter persecution. The wicked in 
his pride doth persecute the poor. 

©benfo bie SBerben to pursue, to prosecutcjunb to per¬ 
secute. 

[to pursue, to prosecute, frj. poursuivre, fat/prosequi; to persecute, 
frj. persecuter, fat. persequi.] 

571. Skrgebett, berjetfjen. 

to forgive oergebeu, nerjeitjeib bie (Strafe fitr Seleibignngen, juge= 
fiigted Unrest erlaffen, mirb bef. non ficb 9Zal;eftet)eubeii (©Item 
i^ren Sittbern, ein gTeuttb bem anberu gegemiber k.) angemenbet. 
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'The little girl showed much unequivocal signs of sorrow for 
her fault, that her mother was induced to forgive her. 
We forgive each other after a quarrel. Hatred prevents 
us from forgiving. It is not to be forgiven. Kindness 
prompts us to forgive. The noblest vengeance is to for¬ 
give (Prov.). It is the pride of the generous to forgive 
and forget. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors. 

to pardon uevgebeit, neujeifjen, non ernftlidjeu SSeleibigungeii, gro- 
ben $ef)tern nub Serb redden; ba§ Seben [djenfen (jutueilen 
mil bem ©ubfiantiu life uerbunben); bei Serftofcen gegen bie 
§officf)feit ein rein formelfer 2tu3brud. We pardon a great 
fault or a crime, offences against rule, law, morals. Pardon 
is always from a superior. He had one taste which may be 
pardoned in a boy, a taste for severe practical jokes. A king 
pardons rebels or conspirators. The laws prevent us from 
pardoning. Mercy inclines us to pardon. It was an 
inexpiable offence, never to be pardoned or forgiven. 
I pardon your life before you ask it. An unintentional 
kick is not generally followed by a request of ten thousand 
pardons (Character of the English), (fiefje fdjenfen.) 

[to forgive, uljb. m.qebcit; to pardon, frg. pardonner, (at. per uttb 

donare.] 


572. 4>erqeftltcf)fdt, 4$ergeffcnt)dt. 

forgetfulness bie $8 er ge fjUdjfeit, be 3 eid)uet eine ©igenpfjaft ober 
©erootjuljeit be$ menfdjtidjen ©eiftes; fobattn bie SBevgeffeu= 
Ijeit, ein meift uoriibergeljeuber guftanb, in roefdien ^erfoueu 
ober ©adjeu btird) bie Slergejilidjfeit bev 3)lenfd^en geraten. 
A man is characterized by forgetfulness; a person is 
blamed for his forgetfulness. A sweet forgetfulness 
of human care. I have read in ancient authors invitations 
to lay aside care and anxiety, and give a loose (fidj f)in- 
geben) to that pleasing forgetfulness wherein men put off 
their character of business. Almost all the writers of your 
time have likewise passed in forgetfulness. A forget¬ 
ful man. 

oblivion ba£ 23 crgeffm intb bie vgcffenljeit, briidt meift eineit 

bauernben ^juftanb aufi; fobamt bie 2lmneftie. Among our 
crimes oblivion may be set. 1 presume lie (Shakespeare) 
soon sank into oblivion. Lost, buried in oblivion; to die 
in oblivion; to fall into oblivion. The policy of Bonaparte 
was to cover all the past with a general oblivion. Act of 
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obi) viou (2lmneftie). The swallowing gulf of dark forget¬ 
fulness and deep oblniou. 

“The terms oblivious and oblivious ness are employed to desig¬ 
nate more distinctly in persons a way of being forgetful.' 1 
[forgetfulness, ucrgcffcit; oblivion, fat. oblivio.J 


573. SJcrgriSfecrit, crmcitcrn. 

to enlarge (Iran), unb intran).) erroeiterii, oergrofjerit; fid; uer- 
grojjerit; fid; attsbcfinen; beriicffidjtigt bef. ben Itmfatig (bie 
3af)t); im eigentl. unb uneigentl. ©inne, ba3 umfajfenbftc 
2Bort. To enlarge a house, one's income. A kingdom 
is enlarged by the addition of new territories, the body 
by nutrition, the mind by knowledge. To enlarge the 
sphere of one's benevolence. A plant enlarges by growth, 
an estate by good management, a volume of air by rare¬ 
faction. To enlarge (one’s self) on a subject = raeitlaufig 
erortern. 

to aggrandize (trail), nnb intraiif.) oevgrojsern, enoeiteni; fid; ner^ 
grojBern, grbjser werbeii, ift ein fettenereS 2Bort ate to enlarge n. 
rmrb bef. non abftraften 33egriffeu angerceitbet; f;dufiger ift ba$ 
©ubftantio. To aggrandize one's conceptions, ideas, views. 
Follies, continued till old age, do aggrandize. To ag¬ 
grandize one's position, one’s mode of life. The emperor 
seeks only the aggrandizement of his own family. 

to magnify (trailf. unb intraiif.) oergrofjeru = bem 2(uge in oer= 
gro&ertem 9){ai)ftabe barftelfen; figftrl. preifeit, erl)eben. A 
convex lens magnifies the bulk of a body to the eye. We 
can magnify objects under a microscope several hundred 
times. Some lenses magnify but little. A magnifying 
glass. My soul doth magnify the Lord, (fiefje road)fen to 

increase u. auSbefpten.) 

[to enlarge, in it. large, fie 1)0 t)rof>; to aggrandize, ft£. agrandir, fat. 
ad u. grandis; to magnify, fvj. magnifier, lat. magnificare.] 


574. KerijiUtme. 

proportion 2$erl;a(titte, ba<3 adgemeiite unb imirbigere 2Bort. Pro¬ 
portion is the measure of relative quantity. The beauty 
of a work of art depends much on the due proportion of 
the different parts. Repentance cannot be effectual but as 
it bears some proportion to sin. 
rate ba$ feftgefe^te beftimmte 2$erf;altnte, ber SLkajjftab bef. non 
ber Sewegititg. Rate is employed of movement or continuous 
proportion. At the rate or proportion of six miles an 
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hour. Rail-roads, upon which travelling can now be per¬ 
formed at the rate of even sixty English miles an hour. 
Rate of interest = .ginSfufj. 

ratio ba§ 93erfjaltni§ bef. in matfycmatifdjcr $k$ie()intg. Arithmetical or geomet¬ 
rical ratio. Ratio relates to two quantities; proportion to four. 
Proportion is an equality of ratios, 
relation 58crl)tiftni3 al3 iBqtelptmi, tit lucldjct ^erfoucii obrv 8ad)eti ctu 
ftiibcr ftcftcn. In what relation do you stand to your neighbourV The 
relation of a father to his children. 

[proportion, ft£. be£g(., (at. proportio; rate, ratio, Int. ratus, ratio; 
relation, ftcfjc crjdlilen.] 


575. Skrljafei. 

hateful oerljajst, fmffeucwert, abfdjenlid;, luirb nid)t tutu uon bent mo* 
uatifdj Sd;(ed;ten tuie detestable, mit bem e$ beiitalje gteid;bebeu^ 
tent) ift, gebuaudjt, fonbeni and) unit bent, tuelcf;e^ bet 3)lcnfd) in 
feiner $erbleubung oft bafiir Ijiitt; non ben getuof)nlid)en $>tugeu 
be$ £ebeit$: gattj jinoiber. Hateful tyrants, hateful vices. 
This project (to bring Great Britain again under the power of 
the pope) rendered James the Second hateful to his sub¬ 
jects. There is something particularly hateful in the meanness 
of cringing sycophants. The name of standing army was 
hateful to them (the Tory noblemen and gentlemen in 1685). 
His (Barcre’s) face, his voice, his rants (©rofefpuedjeret), his 
jokes had become hateful to the Convention, (fiefje nb= 
fdjeulid;.) 

odious geljdffig, uerl;af$t, ift nidjt fo ftarf mie hateful nub toirb non 
rdlem angeroenbet, bas civgertid), anfto&ig ober beletbigenb ift, 
bas Sutereffe aitberer fdjdbigt :c.; non ben geroobnlidjen 2)tngeit 
be$ ^ebenc>: unait3ftel)lid). This king (John Lackland) was 
odious for his many vices. It was necessary to find some pretext 
for so odious and absurd a tyranny. A conspiracy of an 
odious character. A tax that bears particularly hard and 
unequally is termed odious. Odious smells. 

obnoxious tuiftfallig, nnbcrtonrttg, tiedjafjl. I am obnoxious to him. 
He had rendered himself obnoxious to the ministry. Obnoxious 
to a political party. (|icf)c unlcriuorfcu.) 

| hateful, hate, ul)b. §af,; odious, jr ( p odieux, (a(. odiosus; obnoxious, 
ficl)c untcnuovfcn.] 


576. Skrlangcn, forbertt; erforbern. 

to require oerlangen, aitf ©rtmb ber SElpmlidjeit, bet Stotroeiis 
bigfeit, bes 9ied)te$ begef;ren, was man (nod;) tiidjt I;at; er^ 
forberu. At the accession ol William the Parliament 
required his assent to the bill of rights. My duty as a 
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faithful historian requires that I should be particular. 
Antonio asked the Jew to lend him three thousand ducats 
upon any interest he should require. Difficult matters 
require a steady attention. The vassals of a baron who 
lived upon his land were bound to do military service when¬ 
ever the baron required it. 

to demand forbern, auf ©runb berecf)tigter ober unberedjtigter 9Jiad)t = 
ootlfommenljeit ober auf ©runb ber non etner 5perfon ein= 
gegangenen SSerbinbfidjfeit ettnas nerlangen; bringenb er^ 
forbern, ift ftdrfer at$ to require. The pound of flesh which 
I demand of him Is dearly bought; ’tis mine and I will 
have it. The case demands great care. A person de¬ 
mands admittance when it is not voluntarily granted. To 
demand a debt, obedience. It was a work (the tragedy of 
Egmont) which demanded more repose than could be found 
in his (Goethe’s) present situation. 

to ask for (to ask) nerlangen, forbern, fefct oft nadj ber 2Ittfid)t 
be<S gorberuben ein unjToeifeltjafteS (unbeftreitbarcs) 3led)t noraus. 
He asked me for my sword and my beautiful little rifle. 
I don't ask for anything better. How much do you ask 
for it? That is all I ask. Ask but enough, and you may 
lower the price as you list (Prov.). You ask too much 
of me. Who would ask for a nobler death? (fiebe to ask 
bitten.) 

[to require, frj. requerir, fat. requirere; to demand, ftef)e fracjen; 

to ask, [iefye bitten.] 


577. JCcrlaffcn. 

to leave nerfaffen: 1. fid) auf fiirjere ober liingere 3eit ober fur 
immer non ettoas eutfernen oner trenneu, e3 aufgebeu, jebodj 
fo, bafi man inieber juriieffebren fattn; 2. ettnas ber ©ntfdjei* 
bung jemant>e$ iiberlaffen, Dem Urtetle jentanbes anfjeim* 
ftellenj 3. Winter I af f en, u e r m a e n; 4. in irgenb einein 
^uftanbe taffen, gurucflaffen; 5. faffen, annertrauen; 
non gjerfoneu unb ©adjeu. He left the castle; the steamer 
left the pier. She resolved to leave her serious bridegroom 
and his gloomy garden-house. My only friend has gone and 
left me. Must I thus leave Thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee native soil . . .? We have left all and followed thee. 
To leave a question to arbitrators. Edward IV. left two 
sons. He left a legacy to his friend. He left him without 
subsistence, in amazement. I left you fretful and passionate. 
The thieves had left the blanket. I left the papers in the 
care of the consul. 
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to quit(befreien) oerlaffen,titber9X6fidjt ni d;t jurudjufetjren; aufgebeti; 
bef. non ©adjen. Miss Ossulton adhered to her resolution 
of not quitting the cabin till she could quit the yacht. 
The family quitted their cottage in the wilderness for a 
spacious house on a frequented road. The earl of War¬ 
wick . . . quitted the party of the Yorkists. At that time 
he quitted his native country, little thinking he would be 
glad to return again. Quit my sight! Quit not certainty 
for hope (Prov.). 

to relinquish ttnter bent ®rude irgeub eines Sinfhiffes (pfjqfifdjer 
ober morafifdjer -Jiatur, au§ Sltugfjeit, 33ere<§nung, -JJotmenbig; 
feit 2 c.) nertaffen, aufgeben, abtreten, entfagen, uer^ 
jidjten; non Sperfoneit unb ©adjen. Wilhelm Meister is about 
to marry Theresa, but relinquishes her as soon as lie is 
accepted, and offers himself to Natalie. I could hardly quit 
my station or relinquish my occupation. A wounded hand 
may be compelled to relinquish its grasp. I relinquish 
my scheme on finding it impracticable, or my opinion on 
finding it untenable, or my hope on finding it vain, 
to forsake oerlaffen = Sperfonen, mit benen man fritter oerfeljrte, 
©adjen, an bie man fritter gemoljnt mar, oetnadjliiffigeu 
unb aufgeben; fobaitit gau$ im ©tidje unb in ijtilflofem 
3 11 ft a it b e taffeu. We forsake relatives to whom we were 
naturally bound, friends with whom we once associated, 
habits which we had contracted, opinions which we had 
constantly entertained, places which we used to frequent. 
The blood forsook his cheek. Forsake not the market for 
the toll (Prov.). Do not forsake the poor and the needy. 
My wife proposed that we should forsake our luggage, 
to abandon enbguttig unb nollftanbig aufgeben, freimtllig 
ober gejmuugen oetlaffen, im ©tidje taffeu, prei^gebeu; im 
guteu unb im fdjlimmen ©inne; non ^erfouen of;ne naljerc 
33eftimmung angemenbet, briidt to abandon meift einen $abel 
au£. We may abandon persous or things; in particular, 
places, positions, ideas, opinions, hopes, expectations, offices, 
possessions, good or evil habits, as the case may be. It 
is right to abandon friends if they betake themselves to 
what is dishonest or disgraceful. It is only when all efforts 
to save his ship are hopeless that the captain abandons 
her to the rocks and waves. They now thought of aban¬ 
doning so uuhospitable a land. Labour had fallen so low, 
that thousands of individuals had abandoned their farms ... 
to desert au3 ^flidjtoergeffeutjeit, aitf treulofe tutb fdjmdlj; 
lidje 2£eife oerlaffeu; abtrunnig merben, uberlaufen, befer- 
tieren; menu non Dertlidjfeiten angemenbet, fann bie #anb= 
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lung be$ SBertajJenfi gered)tfertigt ober geboten feiu. To 
desert is applicable to persons, places, causes, principles, 
or joint undertakings. It was a clear case that John Milton 
was deserted by his wife. Darius would not betray and 
desert his friends in anticipation of their deserting and 
betraying him. To desert a party, one's country, from the 
army. It is the common consequence of war that the 
peaceable and well-disposed are compelled to desert their 
houses and their homes. Prayers were offered up at the 
deserted fire-side of home. 

[to leave, nf)b. Mctfcen, uertubt. mit lat. linquere; to quit, frj. quitter, 
tat. quietus; to relinquish, lat. relinquere; to forsake, n()b. uerfaijen; 
to abandon, fr ( v abandonner, nbb. 33ami; to desert, fr$. deserter, lat. 
deserere.] 


578. Scriaffcn, (pilfloS. 

forsaken oerlaffert, toer ber ©efetlfdjaft uitb $tilfe betjenigen beraubt 
iff, auf incite er gejaljlt uitb gebaut fjat; audj non ©adjeit. 
When we are forsakeu, we are partly deprived of all 
society and help. The forsaken are no longer visited by 
former friends. But fearful for themselves, my countrymen 
Left me forsaken in the Cyclops' den. London is at this 
period of the year quite forsaken. 

forlorn uerlaffeu, tuer jeber ©efeltfdljaft unb jeber <gutfe beraubt 
(fern baron) iff: einfant, ungliicfltd); juiueifen: 

unaufeljnlid), uetadffltdr, aud) non ©adjeit. The forlorn are 
cared for by no one. Conscience made them recollect, that 
they (Joseph’s brethren) who had once been deaf to the 
supplications of a brother were now left friendless and for¬ 
lorn. A forlorn and wandering passenger. The condition 
of the besieged in the mean time was forlorn in the extreme. 
He was so forlorn that his dimensions to any thick sight 
were invisible. A forlorn grave. 

de&titute 1 . entblojst, nidjt im 23efi£e non, im allgemeinen; 2. ner= 
[affen, roer oljue £iUf§quellen iff, went es an ben 

notmenbigften £eben$bebiirfniffen feljlt; destitute britdt bie 
nadte $f)atfad)e au$, roaljrenb forlorn mef)r non bem ©c- 
fuf)le angeraenbet toirb. Destitute of comfort, of strength, 
of taste. Totally destitute of all shadow of influence. He 
(God) will regard the prayer of the destitute. Friendless 
and destitute, Dr. Goldsmith was exposed to all the 
miseries of indigence in a foreign country. We are des¬ 
titute when we have no means of subsistence, nor the 
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prospect of obtaining the means, (fiebe uerlaffen to desert 
mtb teer.) 

[forsaken, ftcfje to forsake; forlorn, nl)b. ocrlovcit; destitute, fr$. 
destitue, lat. destituere.] 


579. bcrlaffcn nuf, dcrtraucn. 

to depend (l;erabf;angen) mit on ober upon: fid; t(;atfad;lid) unb 
juoerfidjttid; auf jemanb, etioas oerlaffen; auf etiuas baueit, 
ba£ roir empfaitgeit ntflffcu ob. (im 3itftanbe imferer 9lbljdngtg= 
feit) gtauben empfangett ju miiffen. The child depends 
upon his parent for all that he requires; but it is not 
till he has grown to be conscious of his owii dependence 
(2lbf)augigfeit) in this way that he can rely upon his 
parent’s willingness to grant him what he needs. I depend 
upon your word. This you may depend on as a fact. 
They are people to be depended upon. Never be without 
money, nor depend upon the courtesy of others, which 
may fail at the pinch (in bet* Jttcmmc). Affectionate de¬ 
pendence on the Creator is the spiritual life of the soul, 
to rely on, upon fid) auf $perfoneii nerlaffen, bie un$ ©vunb ju 
ber 91 it it a I) me gegeben fjaben, baft fie unfer SBerirauen uidjt 
taufd)en roerben; auclj non abftraften 33egriffen. He (Charles I.) 
relied, indeed, chiefly, for pecuniary aid, on the munificence 
of his opulent adherents. Can I rely on you? No prince 
can ever rely on the fidelity of that man who is a rebel 
to his Creator. Reason is not to be relied upon as uni¬ 
versally sufficient to direct us what to do. A dutiful reli¬ 
ance on the providence of God. The favour of great men 
and the praise of the world are not much to be relied 
on (Prov.). 

To have ober to place reliance on iff nod; fraftiger. 
to repose on, upon oodftdnbig fein SBertrauen auf ^erfoneit 
fepen; aud; non abftraften 33egriffen. I repose upon your 
management what is dearest to me — my fame. A man 
upon whose faith and honour I repose. 

2Iefjntid) dependence ba$ SBcrtrauen unb reliance bas 
!Bertrauen, bie 3uoerfid;t. (fiet;e 3Sertrauen.) 

[to depend, frj. dependre, lat. dependere; to rely, to lie, nf)b. liegeit; 
to repose, frj. reposer, lat. reponere.] 

580. SkrlciJjtn, crtcilcn. 

to bestow (anfbetna^ren) on, upon oerleifjen, erteiten, geroaljren, 
jemanb etroaS non n)efenttid)em 9Serte in ber 9lbfidjt geben, itjm 
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eiue 3Bof)11f)at bamit jti enoetfeu; non Sadjeit oft: a\u, t>er; 
lucnbcn. Goods, gifts, endowments are bestowed. You have 
bestowed a kindness on him by doing that. They bestow 
their alms on an indigent sufferer. Rewards and honours 
were bestowed on him. Bestow on me what you will, 
so it be none of your secrets (Prov.). To bestow a great 
deal of pains upon something, (fiefye @a£ bet Dpfer offering.) 

to confer on, upon erteifen, uerleifjeu, iibertragen nub meift ate 
bauentben Scfip gettmfjren, bejietjt fid) meniger auf ben SBert 
bes ©egcbeueit (3]erlief;encit) ate auf bie £erablaffuug be<3 
©ebenben (S3erleil;eitben). Honours, distinctions, favours, priv¬ 
ileges, authority are conferred. The dignity of knighthood 
was conferred on him. The professorship of Logic was 
conferred on Dr. C. The title of Duke was conferred 
on Nelson. He lias conferred great benefits upon his 
country. 

to grant gdual)vea, bcrleiljeii. To grant requests, prayers, privileges, fa¬ 
vours, gifts, allowances, opportunities. 

to impart jcmanb cittcii Glutei! ron cttua§ getoaljvni, Pcrlciljcn; bon leblofcit 
befell: unbcmuBt ober abfict)t^(o§ nuts, ertcifcn. To impart food 
to the poor. High state and honours to others impart, But give me 
your heart. The sun imparts warmth. ()iel)c mittcilcii.) 

[to hestow, nl)b. ftauen; to confer, fr$. conferer, fat. conferre; to 
grant, fv$. garantir, n()b. weren; to impart, fietje mittcilcn.] 


581. SBcrlcumbcit. 

to asperse (bin;, befpri^en) ben guten Siameit (9fuf) jcinaubcd be; 
fiibefu, befdjmufceii, iljut einen ©djanbftecf aubangen, il)n an = 
fdjmarjen; ber fdpoadfftc 53egriff. To asperse a poet or 
his writings. You have aspersed his character with the 
blackest of crimes. Men asperse their neighbours by ma¬ 
lignant insinuations. Opportunity to asperse the king. Who 
would by base aspersions blot thy virtue? 
to detract (tranf. nnb intranf. from) etiuaS uont 9tnljine, SSerbienfte 
ober 2'Bevte jemanbes iu ber offentlidjeu ober prioateu s DJeimtng 
baburd) rocgnefjmen, bafs man ben §anb(ungen besfelben eiue 
anbcrc (falfdje) SDeutimg gibt; il;n (jerabfefecn, oerflciueru, 
oerungiimpfeit. It has been the fashion to detract both 
from the moral and literary character of Cicero. To de¬ 
tract from personal merit, from the excellence of an act, 
or the value or merit of a work of art. Detraction is a 
weed that grows only on dunghills (Prov.). Detracting 
what laboriously we do. Detractors and malicious writers, 
to defame jeiuanb auf uertiugtimpfenbe 2Beife lueit uttb breit 
uerfd)reien. Defaming or slandering others is the greatest 

V> refer. chqT. ©gnomjmlf. 27 
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of all sins (Prov.). Men defame their neighbours by ad¬ 
vancing charges to sully their fair fame. Many dark and 
intricate motives there are to detraction and defamation. 
Malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
to slander oereinigt mit ber 33ebeutttng non to defame nod) bie^ 
jeuige ber beimlidjen unb oerftecften SBerunglimpfung, bie 
offer auf ^orenfagen beruljt. Whoso privily slandereth 
his neighbour, him will I cut off. Slander leaves a score 
behind it (Prov.). Men are apt to slander others. Such 
as give ear to slanderers, are worse than slanderers 
themselves (Prov.). Slanderers are the devil’s bellows, to 
blow up contention (Prov.). He that praiseth publicly, will 
slander privately (Prov.). Slander meets no regards from 
noble minds. 

to calumniate (trauf. unb iutranf.) bosunllig, falfd)lid) am 
Hagen: uerleumben in cigentt. ©tune, ift ber ftarffte Segriff. 
Calumniated by apostates. Created only to calumniate. 
Calumny and conjecture may injure innocency himself (Prov). 
The calumniator is both a forger and propagator of evil 
report against another, and aims at doing him injury; he is 
more inventive than the slanderer. It is a calumny upon 
our nation, to say that we are hard-hearted. 

Gbeitfo bie ©adjfubftantioc aspersion, detracton, de¬ 
famation, slander, calumny unb bie 5pevfonalfubftantioc 
asperser, detracter, defamer, slanderer ttub calum¬ 
niator. 

[to asperse, fat. aspergere; to detract, fat. detrahere; to defame, 
frit, defamare; to slander, fat. scandalum; to calumniate, fr^. 
calomnier, fat. calumniari.] 


582. SBcrmcibcn, nuStoeidjcti. 

to avoid oevmeibeit, inciben, fid) non Sperfottcn ober Sadjen fern 
Ijaltcn, beufelbcn auSrocicfyen; bas aUgemcinere 2Bort. Avoid 
a slanderer as you would a scorpion. He who avoids the 
temptation avoids the sin. The thrush, avoiding the trap, 
fell into birdlime (Proverbs). To avoid a troublesome visitor, 
the company of gamesters, of babblers, of the vulgar. It 
would have been wise in him (James I.) to avoid any con¬ 
flict with his people. 

to shun uenneiocu, meibeu, fid) non ^erfemeu ober ©nd)cu au§ 
i>orfid)t fern I)alten, atts Slbueigung loegmeitbcn, fie flieljen, 
ift ftdvfcr afc> to avoid. Shun evil, follow good. Who taught 
the nations of the field and wood To shun their food? He 
(James I.) shunned hostilities with a caution .... The 
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unhappy Aristodemus, . . . called the “Coward”, was shun¬ 
ned by all his fellow-citizens. Seek love and it will shun 
you, haste away, and ’twill outrun you (Prov.). 

to evade (tranf. nnb intrnnf.) gcfdjieft an§ bcm 33creid)c ctncr ^crfou obcr 
Sad)c foramen, gcfdjicft au§rocidjcii, entget)cit. He evades the inter¬ 
rogatories of the judge by equivocating replies. To evade a pursuer, 
a blow, a punishment, a question, the force of an argument. To evade 
from perils. I wished to accost him, but he evaded me. An eva¬ 
sive answer. 

to elude burd) Sift, 2>crfd)lagcnt)rit, burdj SBadjfamlcit eincr un§ it a d) ft c 11ett ^ 
ben $erfon au3i»ctdjcn, bcm 28cgc getjen, entgefyen; and) toon ©adjen 
(al§ tuirfertbe &raft). A thief eludes those who are in pursuit of him 
by dexterous modes of concealment. To elude an officer, the perse¬ 
cution of a person, a blow, detection, inquiry, search, comprehension, 
analysis. Several pernicious vices among us elude the punishment of 
any law yet invented. Some of nature’s secrets have eluded (ttcrcitcln) 
the closest scrutiny. 

to go aut of the way au§ bcm 2Bcgc getjen, att§meid)cn, im cigcntl. ©intic. 
Go out of the way of a drunken man. 

[to avoid, frfi. eviter, tat. evitare; to shun, agf. scilnian; to evade, 
fr$. evader, lat. evadere; to elude, fr$. eluder, lat. eludere; to go, 
nl)b. gcljcn; way, uf)b. 5Bcg.] 


583. Scrmcugeii; dertoirrett. 

to confound oermifdjcn, oermengcu = ein§ mit bent auberu ner^ 
roecbfeln, eiitS fur ba§ anbere Ijatten, non fonfreten nnb ah= 
ftraften 33egriffen; fobann uerroirten = b e ft it r 31 , ncrftummen 
macben. You are confounding Mr. C. with Mr. D. Our 
critic confounds the nature and order of things. The 
tinkers were generally vagrants and pilferers (Siebe), and 
were often confounded with the gipsies. A criminal is 
usually confounded at the discovery of his guilt. So spake 
the Son of God, and Satan stood awhile as mute, con¬ 
founded what to say. 

to confuse oermengeit, in (gco&e) Unorbnnng bringen, ocrtoirrcn, 
burcfjeittanber roerfen, non fonfreten nnb abftrafteit SBegriffen; 
fobaiut nenoirren = oerfegeit (bcftiirjt) madden. A person con¬ 
fuses an account when he gives inverted, vague, or contra¬ 
dictory relations, so making it obscure. You are confusing 
one thing with the other. Our ideas of their intimate 
essences and causes are very confused and obscure. A 
witness is often confused by a severe cross-examination. 
A timid person is apt to be confused in entering a room 
full of strangers. To make confusion worse confounded 
— pour confondre davantage la confusion (urn hie 2 >ernnmmg 
nod; grower 311 mad;cn). 
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to puzzle in SScrlcgcnfjcit fejjcn, ivvc ntadjcn, ttcrimrrcit iibcrljaiipt. The question 
puzzled me. 

to perplex bcftiir^t niadjcn, Dcvbluffcn. He is perpetually puzzled and per¬ 
plexed amidst his own blunders. 

to bewilder (irrc fiifjrcn) beftiirjt liiadjeii, jcntanb aujscr fid) bringcn, ftarfev 
alS to perplex. He looked bewildered = il avait Pair tout effare. 
1 was so bewildered that I hardly knew what to do. 

[to confound, frj. confondre; to confuse, bcibe t>. lat. confundere u. 
confusus; to puzzle? to perplex, frj. perplexe, lot. perplexari; to 
bewilder, ul)b. Ucr=luilbcnt.] 


584. Skrmtnbcrn, nfinelpnen. 

to lessen (trauf. unb intranf.) nerfleinern, nerringern, ncrniinbcrn; 
flcincr merbeu: on Slraft, Umfang, Dunntitcit, 2i>ert abnefjmen; 
©egenf. to enlarge, to magnify; ba$ tunfaffenbfte 2£ort, int 
eigentl. unb imeigentl. ©inne. To lessen a kingdom or its 
population, the salary, income, punishment, toil, hopes, expec¬ 
tations of a person. Kings may give to beggars and not 
lessen their own greatness. St. Paul chose to magnify his 
office when ill men conspired to lessen it. The objection 
lessens much. 

to diminish (trauf. unb intranf.) eutfprid;t bem etnfadjeren (ge= 
loSIjnlidjereii) to lessen unb luirb bef. intranf. unb oft int 
figiirf. ©inne ftatt beffen angewenbct; bie pofitiuc Derain* 
bermtg, 2lbnaf)me rutjrt bei fonfreten 23egriffen meift non 
(inBern ttrfadjeit f;er; ©egenf. to augment. To diminish 
the credit, respectability of a person; the price, value of a 
thing. The army was diminished by disease. Cruelty 
always diminishes the lustre of a great deed. Property 
is diminished, is diminishing by extravagance. The 
credit, respectability of a person, the price, value of a thing 
is diminishing. Their affection has diminished since 
their separation. 

to decrease (bef. intranf.) abnefjmen, fid) ncrniinbcrn, fallen, finfen 
(non glitffen, Gtromen) bef. an lint fang, Duantitat; bie 
mefjr ftufcnrocife unb rcgclmafeigcrc 2Ibnaf)mc rtibrt bet 
fonfrcten SBcgriffcn meift non inuern Urfadjcit Ijer; ©egenf. 
to increase; and) figiirl. When the sun comes to his tropics, 
days increase and decrease a very little for a great while 
together. Some tilings decrease so gradually, that it is 
some time before they are observed to be diminished. 
The cold, the flood decreases. Their affection has de¬ 
creased. 

to abate (tranf. nub intranf.) uieberfd)fagen, abreifjen; fobatnt oer= 
mtttberu, nerriugern, Ijerabfebcn (oom ^preife); abnefjmen, nadj = 



I a f f e a an $traft, ©tarfe, ^eftigfeit, oou SDiugeu iit bet 
pljtjfifdjen ttitb moi'afifdjeit SBeltorbmuig; ©egenf. to enhance; 
ift ber ftarfftc 33egriff. Grief and disappointment abate the 
ardour of youth. To abate zeal, pain, distress, misery, 
pride. Ilis fever is abated, abates. Pain, anger, passion, 
wrath, courage, zeal abates. Winter’s rage, the violence 
of the storm abates, (fielje nbfurjeu.) 

[to lessen, less, agf. lassa; to diminish, frj. diminucr, tat. ditni- 
liuere; to decrease, fr-j. decroitre, lot. decrescere; to abate, fr$. 
abattre, tat. batuere.] 

585. SBmmcfjlaffipng, SJladjInffigfctt. 

neglect bie SJernadSjtfiffigung, SBernntljrlofiuig, bie aits Unaufmerffams 
feit, Ueberfeljeu, gcrftrcutfjeit, Uubebad)tfamEeit, Uuudffeuljcit 2 c. 
fjeruovgeljeu faun; uoit ^Serfoiten tmb ©adjeu. A little neglect 
may often breed great mischief. The neglect of our duties 
exposes us to censure. Neglect of business, of health, of 
economy. Neglect will sooner kill an injury than revenge 
(Prow). Neglect of strangers. 

slight SBcriuu^Idffiguiig, cntfpringt cuts pofitioem 9iid)tmogen; bie 
©eringfdjafcung, bef. non ^erfouen. Slight may be the result 
of prejudice. You cannot expect your son should have any 
regard for one whom he sees you slight. People in mis¬ 
fortune construe unavoidable incidents into slights or 
neglects. To slight the divine commands. 

disregard bie abfid) 11 id)e SSernadjlaffigung, bie abfid)tlidje ©e* 
ringfdjafcung, bie Stidjt* ober 9)ti|ad)tuug, bef. non ©acfjeu. 
Some exercise of judgment, whether wisely or not, is in¬ 
volved in disregard. Disregard and contempt of the 
clergy. The disregard of experience, of a good advice. 
To disregard the admonitions of conscience. He dis-‘ 
regarded wise counsels, neglected his duty, and slighted 
his friends. 

Sleljulid) bie gleidjlauteuben SJerben. 

negligence 9?ad)Iaj)'tgf'cit im eigcntl. ©time. He has this peculiar distinction, 
that his negligence is unaffected. 

carelessness btc ©orglofigfett, 9?acf)Ia)figfcit. We are vexed by the careless¬ 
ness and stupidity of our servants. Careless shepherds make many 
a feast for the wolf (Prov.). 

remissness bic ©dpaffbeit, £vtigl)ctt, Sangfainfcit, ‘ftadjldffigfett, tffc [cttcnci* 
al§ ba§ ^IbjcftiU remiss. If, when by God’s grace we have conquered 
the first difficulties of religion, we grow careless and remiss, and 
neglect our guard, God’s Spirit will not always strive with us. 

Neglectful rtad)lci[fig, $crfoncit gegentiber. Neglectful of one’s 
friends. Negligent nadjlafftg, in feiiten 3Ingdegenf)citen. To be 
negligent in one’s business. Careless u. remiss entfpvcdjen ifjrcu 
©ubffantiren; in negligent liegt mefjr £abcl al§ in remiss. 


[neglect, negligence, frj. negligence, lat. neglectus, uegligentia, 
slight, ul)b. fc^Qc^t, fd)Ied)t; disregard, ftefye 2td)tung; carelessness 
fiefje 0orgc; remissness, fo. remis, lat. remissus.] 


586. ©crniinftig, bcrftanbig. 

rational uernimftig = mit SBernunft ausgeftattct ober begabt im 
©egenf. ju irrational; fobann roa$ mit ber 3 Seriutnft u 6 ercin- 
ftimrnt, oernunftgemdfj, rationed im ©egeuf. 311 absurd ab= 
gefdjmacft, preposterous uerfeljtt, tuiberfiunig, bef. im 33 ereid)e 
ber retn fpefutatiuen ©eifteSttjdtigfeit be£ 3}}eufdjen. Man 
is a rational being. Brutes are not rational animals. 
A rational state of mind; rational conduct. A rational 
word; to be in a rational mood. When the conclusion is 
deduced from the unerring dictates of our faculties, we say 
the inference is rational, (fiefje bei to apprehend u. 
secure.) 

reasonable uernimftig = mit SSermmft auSgeftattet im ©egenf. 311 
unreasonable; foDanit uernunftig, uernunftmdfiig nub im 
tueiteren Sinne: not immoderate nidjt ubermdjjig, not excessive 
nidjt iibertrieben; nidjt 311 teuer, uom ^reife; betont bie praf* 
tifcf)e ©eite ber SBermmft. A reasonable being. All men 
are deemed rational, though many are far from being 
reasonable. Reasonable views involve prospects of success. 
To act reasonably. A law may be reasonable in itself, 
although a man does not allow it. A reasonable demand, 
a reasonable price. 

sensible (empfittbbar) uerftdnbig, uernunftig, mer ba3 vidjtige ©e^ 
fflljl fitr bie praftifdjen Singe be3 SebenS fyat] auf gefun? 
bem 2)ienfd)eiiuerftanb berufjenb. The sphere of the sensible 
man lies in matters of practical concern. He addressed 
Claudius in the following sensible and noble speech. A 
very sensible observation. A keen, sensible, self-possessed 
countenance. Reading aloud, drawing, and sensible plain 
needle-work were her avocations. 

judicious uerftdnbig, mer reiflid) enudgeub eiu rirf)tige$ lirteit fdHt; 
auf ridfiigeu 33eurteihmg berutjenb. Longinus has judiciously 
preferred the sublime genius, that sometimes errs, to the 
middling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, but 
seldom rises to excellence. Love refines the thoughts and 
enlarges the heart; he has his seat in reason, and is judi¬ 
cious. (?) The judicious arrangement of the housekeeper. 
The King’s scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, and 
judicious. (fief)e uorfidjtig.) 

2 lef)ntid) bie ©ubftantiue rationality (rationalness), 
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reasonableness nub judiciousness (sensibility bie 
Gmpfinbbarfcit, Gmpfinblicjjfeit, uidjt tuie bas 91bjeftiu). 

[rational, fvj. rationed, lat. rationalis; reasonable, raisonnablc, lat. 
ratiouabilis; sensible, fry bcSgt., lat. sensibilis; judicious, fry judi- 
cieux, lat. judicium.] 


587. Scrrdtcrif^. 

treacherous uciTdtevi|d), trculoS, wer fetnen fyveuitb ucrrdt, bas 
ciuem aiibern abgcloctte ober uoit bemfelbeu freiiuillig in iljn 
gefefde 93 crt vauen preiSgibt, in ber 511 fdjabeit; Ij in ter = 

liftig; bejiel;t fid) bef. auf $riuatuer£jdltuiffe; and) uon 
©adjen. A man’s conscience tells him when he is treacherous. 
A treacherous friend, behaviour. To make treacherous 
proposals. Treachery and inhumanity seem to be con¬ 
centrated in the form and features of Judas, llis (Ferdi¬ 
nand’s of Spain) treacherous conduct towards his near 
relation, leaves a stain on his character which cannot be 
varnished even by the brilliancy of succes. A treacherous 
climate. The Vacccnsians treacherously surprised the 
Roman garrison. 

traitorous uerrdterifd;, tratloS; mer bie STreite benjeitigeit gegeniibei* 
bridjt, metdjen er £reite (unb ®el)orfam) fdjultng ift, bejieljt 
fid] auf bie uevfd)iebcnftcit SJerljaltniffe im Sffcutlidjen fieben; 
aud] ucm ©adjen. A traitorous officer or subject. Long 
before, when she (Gorgo) was a very little girl, a word of 
hers had saved her father from listening to a traitorous 
message from the king of Persia. Traitorous designs, 
schemes, conspiracies, books. They had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws. A soldier is 
traitorous who goes over to the side of the enemy against 
his country. 

treasonable (treasonous) ucndterifd], treuloS, bef. gegen ba<3 ©taatS- 
oberljaupt oDer bie l) 6 d)fte ©croalt (fanu juioeilen abfidjtslos 
gefdjcljeu); and] mm ©adjeit. A man’s conscience or his 
understanding would tell him when lie had been traitor¬ 
ous; but he might have done a treasonable act through 
ignorance, and without intent to commit treason. A man 
is guilty of treasonable practices who meditates the life 
of the king. A treasonable attempt. Fellowship in treason 
is a bad ground of confidence. To read a treasonous 
book. (fiel;e tretilo§.) 

Sleljiitid) treachery, traitorousness unb treason ber 
$errat, bie 33 erraterei; traitor ber SBerrater, STrcutofe. 
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[treacherous, fr^. tricher; traitorous, frj. traitre, Iat. traditor; trea¬ 
sonable, fr£. trahison, Iat. traditio.] 


588. SBerfi§ieben, $erfd)iebenljcit. 

different oerfdjieben, nidfjt ba^felbe, nid)t gleic^), nid^t aljnlid;, miter- 
fdjieblid), abtoeidjenb non, non atiberer (entgcgengefebter) 
gorm, ©eftalt, 33ef<|affenljeit, Gigeufdjaft :c.; bas aUgemeinflc 
unb unbefHmmtefte 2Bort; non Sperfonen ltnb <Sad;en; ©egenf. 
the same unb similar. They are not the same, but two 
different persons, or things. Different churches; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of food or drink, states of health, shapes, 
degrees of excellence, colours. Men are as different from 
each other as the regions in which they are born are dif¬ 
ferent. Different sores must have different salves (Prov.). 
To be of different appearance, opinion. There is little, 
much difference between the two brothers. 

various oerfd)ieben bet 9trt, ber ©attmtg nad), oerfd)ieben = 
artig; non garben oft: bunt, buntfdjecfig; fobann ner? 
anbcrtidj (nom Cljavaftcr); ©egenf. uniform. Men of various 
names; various occupations. The skins of various animals. 
Houses of various sizes and variously arranged. Beset 
with danger in various shapes. Various shades of the 
same colour. The different sides of things, and their 
various aspects and probabilities. Robert, who was va¬ 
rious in his nature. Aland is improved by sowing it with 
various seeds, so is the mind by exercising it with dif¬ 
ferent studies. A variety of objects in a landscape. There 
is a great variety of colour in this single flower. A variety 
of motives. 

divers oerfdjiebeu, mannigfaltig, oevfdjiebenartig, ift ftfirfer ate 
various in ber SBcjci^iuing einer 33efcfjaffenbeit: entgegeiu 
gefefct non 2>ingen unter fid); ©egenf. identical. The several 
evangelists narrate the same events in divers manners (Dr. 
Trench). Divers colours. Divers sorts of beasts came 
from several parts to drink. In the frame and constitution 
of the ecclesiastical polity, there are divers ranks and 
degrees. Diversity of humours breedetli tumours (Prov.). 
Divers examples = several. Where there is difference 
or variety of opinions, good intelligence is still possible; 
but it is impossible where there is diversity of opinions. 

several acrfd)icbcn = mcfyrcrc, b. f)- ntcfjr nt£ gtuci, jcbodb fcinc grbfjcrc 

5 af)I. He (Milton) wrote several minor works in Latin. He had to 
pay several copyists. The bishop has several courts under him, 
and may visit at pleasure every part of his diocese. 
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sundry f)at ncben ber 53cbcntnng l>on several nod) bic Don affcrfci. If I 
say there were several persons present, I refer only to number; if I 
say, 8undry persons were present, or persons of sundry professions, 
I draw attention to an absence of internal relation, or to diversity 
of character. At sundry times. Fat olives of sundry sorts appear, 
Of sundry shapes their unctuous berries bear. 

Sfnmcvt. 3)tc 23 cmcrfmifl Don Webster, baf3 divers = Kcvjdpcbcu 2 C. 
ueraftet fei, tvifft fiir (Sngfanb uidjt 511. 

Sfeljiilid; difference t>ie 25erfd)ieben{jeit, bet Unterfdjieb; 
variety bic SBerfdjiebenljeit, bic Sffannigfaltiflfeit, bie 2lbs 
jued) fclung; diversity bic Skrfdjiebenljeit, &erfd)ieben = 
artigfeit, bet auffallenbe Unterfdjieb. (fietje anberii.) 

[different, 5 * 3 . different, lat. differre; various, fat. varius; divers, fr^. 

bc^cjf., fat. diversus; several, fat. separare; sundry, uf)b. fonbern.] 


589. Skrfdpueitben, toergeubeu. 

to waste (uenmiften) cmf unbebadjtfame, unuotige SBcifc oer= 
loenben, bnrdjbringen, tjetfdjiucnben, uergeu be it; im cigeutt. 
unb uneigentl. ©inne; bn§ allgemeiiterc 2Bort. We may waste 
resources of any kind; as time, opportunities, power, talents. 
He wastes who lavishes. He also very often wastes who 
neglects. The younger son . . . wasted his substance with 
riotous living. Waste not, want not (Prov.). Haste makes 
waste, and waste make want (Prov.). A waste of prop 
erty, time, labour, words. The people of several tribes in 
America waste their life in a listless indolence. Farewell, 
I waste no more words on thee. 

to dissipate (jerftreuen) gleicljfam ffttcfmeife unb nad) alien Slid)* 
lungen feitt ©clb (Sermogen iiberfjaupt) buvdjbringen, ucr^ 
fdjmenben, uergeuben; and) non ber geit. Want of self-con¬ 
straint in the purchase of pleasure in all forms leads to 
dissipating. Levity dissipates. The vast wealth that 
was left him, being reckoned no less than eighteen hundred 
thousand pounds, was in three years dissipated. To have 
means to dissipate one’s days in quest of joy. The dis¬ 
sipation of large fortunes. 

to squander cmf iibertriebene, unneriuiiiftige SBcife in grofeem 
33 1 a B ft a B e aerfdbroenbeu, oerfdjleubevn; cnid) non ber 3eit (®e= 
fmibljeit 2 c.). Want of plan may lead to squandering. 
Extravagance squanders. To squander an estate, one’s 
property or fortune. Part of the great sums .... was 
squandered on buffoons and foreign courtezans (1675). 
The crime of squandering health is equal to folly. To 
how many temptations are all, but especially the young and 
gay, exposed to squander their whole time amidst the 
circles of levity. 
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to lavish iff ftarfer ate to squauder: ©etb unb ©ut gleid^fam l)in- 
ausiuerfcn, ben 2Bei*t besfelbeu gar nidjt anfdjtageu; tut 
uneigentl. ©inne du^crft fretgebig mit etroas gcgcn anberc 
fein. To lavish mouey on vices and amusements. The 
profusion with which wealth was lavished on the bastards 
of Nell Gwynn. To lavish encomiums, bounties, favours, 
censure. Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled 
to all the praise which his contemporaries lavished on him. 

Steljiilid) waste unb dissipation btc Skrfdpuenbnng, 
35 ergeubuug. 

[to waste, ntjb. (tter)n)iiftcn; to dissipate, fr 5 . dissiper, lat. dissipare; 

to squander, ntjb. fdjttmibcit; to lavish, fiefye bcrfdpncubcrifd).] 


590. Scrfcfjtocubcrtfd). 

extravagant (ab*, umljcvfdpueifenb) Dcrfdjiocnberifdj, mx btc ©renjeu 
feines (SmfoinmcnS iiberfdjreitet, mcljr ausgiebt aU cr (jat obev 
cridpuiugcn faun; fobanu bic rid>tigeit ©reit&cu ubetdjaupt 
iibcrfdjrcitcnb; ungercimt, itberfpaimt, ausfdpocifenb, iibertricben; 
©egeitf. sound, sober, economical. We are extravagant 
in the cost of what we speud for ourselves. A man is 
extravagant in household expenses, house, dress, plate, 
diet, luxuries of any kind. A man of small means may be 
very extravagant. Extravagant flights of fancy, dreams, 
wishes, abuse, compliment; extravagant in language, in 
praise. 

prodigal (ueifdjfcubcnib) wev gent grofee unb tibcrmdjnge 2ln$ = 
floben mad)t, vctd&lid) fpenbet, tuev £ab unb ©ut nidjt fdjont; 
and) figuvl.; ©egenf. frugal, saving, miserly. Prodigality, 
is by its nature a vice of the rich. The poor man who 
may be extravagant is hindered by circumstances from 
being prodigal. Sir Robert Walpole was . . . not a prod¬ 
igal and corrupt minister. The prodigal son. It is hard, 
if not impossible, for a prodigal person to be guilty of no 
other vice but prodigality. Prodigal of one's strength, 
life, or blood, of time. 

profuse (iibcrfficfteiib) ueridjtDcnberifd) — freigebig; alljn frei- 
gebig; and; figtivl. (uberreidj); ©egenf. scanty, sparing, par¬ 
simonious. We are profuse when we give away in great or 
excessive quantities. Profuse beneficence. A profuse 
government, administration. His friends were too profuse, 
and his enemies too sparing. Profuse ornament in paint¬ 
ing, architecture, or gardening, as well as in dress or lan¬ 
guage, shows a mean or corrupted taste. Profusion of 
wealth. 
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lavish ift fidrfer ah profuse tuib nnrb meift im fdjlinnueu ©tune 
angcroenbet: fcfjruerfd^uienberifd;, ttjoridjt ober tadjerlid) frei- 
flebicj; and; figttrL; ©egenf. niggardly. Lavisliness is not 
generosity (Prov.). He is lavish of his money and presents. 
Lavish of bounties, favours, praise, encomiums, censure, 
of blood and treasure. Lavish Nature. 

wasteful it uni) tiger SBctfc uerfd)iucnberifcf), in bev gciublptfidjcit UmgattflSs 
fpradje feljr Ijaufig gebraudjt. A wasteful person; with a wasteful 
hand. Her lavish hand is wastefully profuse, (fielje Derfdjmcubcn, 
to waste.) 

Slcljnlicf) extravagance, prodigality, profusion, 
profusencss, lavisliness tutD wastefulness bie s d?er= 
fd;meiibinnj. 

[extravagant, fr$. bc3$I., tat. extra it. vagari; prodigal, frj. prodigue, 
1 at. prodigus; profuse, fi^. profus, lat. profusus; lavish, eugl. to 
lave = to draw out, fr^. layerV wasteful, }icl)C Dcrfdpucubcit.] 


591. $crfd}toinbcn. 

to disappear attmdl;(id; ober plc^ltd; nerfdpmnbeu, uufidjtbar merbeu; 
fobaim attfljoren, fid) uerlieren (non ©djmerjen, Jt'ranHjciten 
beritljt auf natiirlidjen ©efcfien; familiar: fid) franjofifd; etit- 
pfeljlen, am bent ©taitbe madden; bas alfgemeinere 2i5ort. That 
which disappears may do so periodically, and periodically 
reappear. A ship disappears as she sails from port. The 
stars appear and disappear in the firmament. Darkness 
disappears at the approach of light. The epidemic has 
disappeared. A trunk of a tree disappears upward by a 
continued subdivision into branches. The light disappeared 
all at once. 

to vanish rafd) au§ bent ©efidjtsfreife nerfdpuiitbcit, plofclidj non 
ctnem fidjtbaren in eineit unfidfibaren guftanb ubergcljeit; fobamt 
uergeljcn, bendfi auf naturlidjen, ofter unbefannten ©efeben. 
That which vanishes is commonly not expected to appear 
again. A ship vanishes from the sight of spectators on 
land. All the squirrels vanished except the victim. Light¬ 
ning vanishes with a rapidity that is unequalled. Vapour 
vanishes from the sight by being dissipated The hermit 
maintained . . . that the Evil one . . . would vanish from 
him in a flash of sulphureous lightning. All these delights 
will vanish. 

to fade (away) a[ftnaf)Utf) ober rafd) Ocrf^loinbeit, bef. Don ©eifiern. It faded 
on the crowing of the cock. 

[to disappear, frj. disparaitre, lat. die it. apparere; to vanish, fr^. 
evanouir, lat. vanescere; to fade, aftengf. vade, lat. vadere?] 
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492. SBcrfdjctt, bcrforgeit. 

to supply (with) uerfeljeu = ba§ $el)lenbe ergaiijen, ben 9)iaugel 
einer Sadje erfefceu, ba$ 9Jotige tiefern; aud; figiirl. “I have lost 
my horse. My friend supplies me with another.” Alexander 
had supplied all her wants (of the mother of Darius). The 
French supplied him (Henry Tudor) with the means of making 
war against Richard (Crookback). At present our springs and 
mines not only supply our own immense demand, but send 
annually more than seven hundred millions of pounds of 
excellent salt to foreign countries. That vanity (of the French) 
is not only ridiculous; it contains a power which many more 
lofty and serious qualities would fail to supply, 
to furnish (with) jemcmb mit irgeub etroas 511111 unmittelbaven ober 
gelegentlidien ©ebraudje oerfeljen, nerforgeu; jemcmb etroaS 
liefern, anfdjaffeu; figiirl. uevfefjeu, nusftatten, barbieten, ge- 
mdljren. “I want a horse. My friend furnishes me with 
one.” The inhabitants furnished the soldiers most wil¬ 
lingly with all necessary supplies. A larder is not well 
furnished, but well supplied with provisions. Fortune 
furnishes the rich man’s table with delicacies; while the 
poor man can hardly supply his family with the common 
necessaries of life. Each society was required to furnish, 
according to its means, a horse soldier or a foot soldier 
(1685). To furnish the mind with ideas, a person with 
knowledge or principles. His writings and his life furnish 
abundant proofs that he was not a man of strong sense, 
to provide (iranf. unb intrant'., with, against, for) jcinanb (fid)) 
fiir ade ©uentualitaten geniigenb nerfeljen ober uevforgen, nor* 
forgenb anfdjaffen, fid; norfeljen; and) figiirl. Rome by the 
care of the magistrates, was well provided with corn. We 
provide necessaries against a time of need, warm clothing 
for winter. She (Mary Stuart) perused her will, in which 
she had provided for them (the servants) by legacies. Man 
is able by his intellectual superiority to foresee, and provide 
more eliectually against the evils that threaten him. Provide 
for the worst, and the best will save itself (Prov.). Provide 
for thy soul by doing good works (Prov.). 

[to supply, fi* 5 . suppleer, Int. supplere; to furnish, fournir; to 
provide, fr$. pourvoir, fat. providere.] 


593. Scrfcljcu, Sdjniijcr. 

slip (ba$ ©leiten) ba<3 SBerfeljeu, ber Heine unbebeutenbe geljlev, ben 
man mmhUfurlicf) mad)t, ber einem gleidjfam entfdjliipft. 
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A slip of the pen, of the press, of the tongue, of (the) 
memory. The ancient critics . . . often find reasons for pal¬ 
liating (cntfdpdbtgen) such little slips and oversights in 
the writings of eminent authors. 

blunder ba$ grobe &>erfeljen, ber Sdjnif$er. As I am a mere 
looker-on in Europe, . . ., I feel something like one over¬ 
looking a game, who, without any great skill of his own, 
can occasionally perceive the blunders of much abler players. 
Blunders are frequently so ridiculous as only to excite 
laughter. 

oversight (llbcrfidp) ba§ $8ciic()cu, bcr gdjlcv, bcit man (ummrfrelief)) fibers 
ficf)t, We must he guarded against oversights in business, as their 
consequences may be serious. Not so his son; he marked this over¬ 
sight, And then mistook reverse of wrong for right. 

inadvertency bay aity llnadjtfamfcit bcgaitgene SScrfcljen. The productions 
of a great genius, with many lapses and inadvertencies, are infinitely 
preferable to the works of an inferior kind of author which are 
scrupulously exact. Small faults and inadvertencies should be can¬ 
didly excused. (ficl)c fycfylcr.) 

[slip, nf)b. jdjliipfctt; blunder, nfyb. ^timber (blitib); oversight, ficf)C 

itbcrjcbcn; inadvertency, frj. inadvertance, (at. in u. advertere.] 

593. $erfidjcrn. 

to assure uerfidjeru = burdj cine 2lu$fage beftatigen, beftinnnt 
befjaupten; jufidjernb oerfprcdjen (eiiter SGevbinblidjfeit nadj* 
^ufommen), jemanb ctin. jufidjern; to assure one’s self against 
losses fid; gegeit SSertuftc fidjer ftelten (meift mtr non £eben$* 
uerfidjerungeti). I assure you that I did my best. Be as¬ 
sured that everything will be done. By that agreement 
£ 60 were assured to him for his life. Suppose that the 
sum assured is to be paid at the end of the year in which 
the life falls. 

to insure (trank unb intranf.) fidjer fteffen, Sidjeidjeit jufagen; bef. 
aber uerfidjern = ctm. gegen 33ertnftc (bnrd) ©injaf)fnng eiuer 
beftimmten Sinnme ©elbe$) fid)er fteffen; affeturieren. To 
insure safety to a person. He (Darnley) kept the doors of 
the palace with 160 armed men, to insure the perpetration 
of the murder of Rizzio. A merchant insures his ship or 
its cargo, or both, against the dangers of a sea; houses are 
insured against fire; sometimes hazardous debts are in¬ 
sured, sometimes lives. The company insures at 3 per 
cent, at a low premium. To insure peace (befeftigen). 

2fel)iifid) bie Subroutine assurance nub insurance. In¬ 
surance-office = SBiircou fiir SBevfidjenmgcn offer 2Irt; as¬ 
surance-office bef. fiir £eben$iicrfid)miugen. 

[to assure, frj. assurer; to insure, bribe m lat. securus.] 


594. SkrfiSlptcn. 

to conciliate (jufammenbrhtgen) bte guneigung, @encigtl;eit ober 
Dad 2Bot)lrootIen jemanbed, ber gleid;giitttg obcr feinbtid; 
gegeu uns geftnnt ift (mar), fur fid; gennnueit, fid; jcmanb ge^ 
neigt tnad;en. The vanquished never became thoroughly 
conciliated to their conquerors. The kindness and clemency 
of Julius Caesar soon conciliated the minds even of those 
who had been his most implacable enemies. The rapacity 
of his fathers administration had excited such universal 
discontent, that it was found expedient to conciliate the 
nation. Conciliation of opinions, interests. 

to reconcile mieber and? obcr uevfo(;nen, ©treitigfeiteu beitcgcn 
ober fd;ltd)ten; figiirl. fid; mit ctmad befreunben, fid; $it 
etmad uerftcf;en. To reconcile men or parties that have been 
at variance. A reconciled friend is a double enemy (Prov.). 
The two parties are wholly reconciled to each other. The. 
most difficult task for a minister is to conciliate all the 
parties which exist in the state to his own interests, and to 
reconcile conflicting factions to each other. To recon¬ 
cile one’s self to afflictions. I shall never be able to re¬ 
concile myself to a life so full of difficulties and dangers. 

2lel;ulid> conciliation bic $Bcrfol;iutng (©rtaugung); re¬ 
conciliation bie 2$erffll;nung, 2Bieberaudfol;muig. 

[to conciliate, fr§. concilier; to reconcile, fr$. reconcilier, lot. con- 
ciliare n. reconciliare.] 


595. SBerffanb. 

understanding ber praftifd;e SBcrftaub, bad pr a £tif cl;c iSevftanbnid. 
In its wider acceptation, understanding is the entire power 
of perceiving and conceiving, exclusive of the sensibility. A 
man of mature age and strong understanding. A sound 
practical understanding. There is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding. 
A sentence well couched, takes both the sense and the 
u n d e rs ta n d i n g. (ficl;e uerflcl;en.) 

intellect (bad Siuieiucrbeii}- bor SBerftanb aid ©rfcniituid^, Sic* 
griffducv .iSgen, bad geiftige ajcrftSubnte. The term in¬ 
tellect includes all those powers by which we acquire, 
retain, and extend our knowledge, as perception, memory, 
imagination, jugdment etc. It, is a proof of mediocrity of 
intellect to he addicted to relating stories. A man of 
weak intellect. Freshness of intellect. 
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sense bcr Sinn; fobatm bcr SScrffattb aU f orper licf)e$ mib geifti- 
gc$ GunpfiubungSucnnogen, nl§ ricfjtigcs ©cfiiljl fiir bic prafs 
tifd)cn Singe bc§ Schenk. Of plain sound sense life’s cur¬ 
rent coin is made; With that we drive the most substantial 
trade. Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven. A 
man of sense, (fietje oevftdnbig nub geiftig.) 

intelligence bic Ginficljt, $cmttni§. Every man is endowed with under¬ 
standing; hut it requires reading to become a man of in telligenee. 
[understanding, fic()e ucrftcfjcu; intellect, fvj. bc3gl., (at intellectus; 
sense, frj. sens, (at. sensus; intelligence, fielje 9}ad)rid)t.] 


5%. Skrflcfjcn, fiegretfen. 

to understand (tranf. unb intranf.) xievftefjen, flare unb bentlid)C 
Segriffe non etioas fjaben; im SBefific feiner aScvftanbeSfrdfte 
(in 33ejng auf Urfaclje unD 2Birfnng) fein; ba$ aflgemeinere 
3Bort. To understand a problem in Euclid, a proposition 
or declaration. The court perfectly understands the ad¬ 
vocate or his argumeut. To understand the sacred oracles, 
a nod or wink. All my soul be Imparadised iu you, in 
whom alone I understand, and grow, and see. (fiefje 
5Berftaub.) 

to comprehend begrcifeit, uoUftditbig erfaffeu unb uerftcljen, 
fefct cine gro&ere Sliiflrengung ber SBcrflanbcsfraftc uorauS ati 
to understand (be), non fdpiuerigcveii SDingen). A simple fact 
is understood; a process of reasoning is comprehended. 
It is impossible to comprehend the nature of God. When 
a man speaks in a language with which we are unacquainted, 
we cannot understand what he says: when a man speaks 
in a language we understand, but expresses himself loosely 
and inaccurately, we cannot comprehend his meaning, 
to apprehend (angreifeu, aufaffen) ctloaS tcillucifc f(ar erfaffen (to appreli. 
gcf)t oft iu bic SBcbcuttuig non bafiir ()a(tcu, ucrmulcn fiber). I ap¬ 
prehend not why so many and various laws are given. To he quick, 
dull of apprehension. We may apprehend many truths which we 
do not comprehend. The very idea of God supposes that he may 
be apprehended, though not comprehended, by rational beings, 
to conceive (tranf. u. intranf.) faffcit, begreifeu, fid) due feorftetfung non ctiu. 
macfjcib bcr GinbilbuugSfraft dm. bergegeumartigen, fid) in din. Ijiucins 
ben fen, ctlv. in fid) auf ucljm en; im incitcru Giunc: fiir mog(id) 
t)a(tcn. The creature cannot conceive the goodness of the creative 
power. The mind cannot conceive an idea Of the magnitude of the 
distress. What they cannot immediately conceive, they consider as 
too high to he reached, or too extensive to be comprehended. If you 
will compare my gentleman with Sir John, you will hardly conceive 
him to have been bred in the same climate. To conceive a plan = 
fftffcn. (fic()c SBcgriff.) 

[to understand, under, nf)b. untcr, to stand, n()b. ftcf)cn; to com¬ 
prehend, fr^. comprendre, (at. comprehendere; to apprehend, fv^. 


s,rrreh“C’er. tit. srpvhenders: to conceivs, fry eoocevoir, tit. 
co«xp*wC 


597. i'm’ud). 

trial ric i'rofc, >er t'erfui fiber6eu»l. To make trial of one’s 
strength, powers, qualities, or the qualities of things external 
to ourselves. To try one’s chance, various methods. It 
depends upon a trial 

srtemp: ;u emem jrerie[Jcu 3^ 0 d: - untenieuuncne T'cifiud) 

tit :er ai:f CroL*. Attempts are successful or un¬ 

successful. and often need fortune as well as strength. Many 
men squander away their life in useless attempts to attain 
happiness. Charles Edward attempted to wiu back the 
crown of his ancestors. Marius, encouraged by the hope of 
success, determined to make the attempt of taking the 
castle where Jugurtha’s treasure was deposited). An attempt 
ha 1 been made, during Dauby's administration \ 1675). to 
close the coffee-houses (of London . 


essay T'erind? aH 'Tri:fm:g :er eigerteu Corner- efer ©eiffcscraffcc. 


oft :er crfte T'Orfui); a:a no:; 3 adieu, urn Me 3tdrfe. Deri 
'Sea, Me i^tinheu :c. Derjelbeu jit rrfifen. To make an essay, 
a trial, an attempt. To essay to write, to sing. He 
essayed to speak, but recollected he had nothing to say. 
To make an essay to benefit a friend. The first essays of 
youth ought to meet with indulgence, in order to afford 
encouragement to rising talents. A feeble, a successful essay. 
This was the morn wheu, issuing on the guard. Drawn up 
in rank and file, they stood prepared Of seeming arms 
(— fit for show or parade) to make a short essay, (jtcbe 
v Crobe u. tS&banCl) 

'Hebutii) to try. to .attempt niD to essay utrfiidwn, 
einen -ileriudb nmeficu. 

[trial. ft£fe£$?re&e; artempt. hr;. attenter (ft Tcb an (OMitd rcrgreifeiO, 
kiL atcentare : esosy. fietK ’3t5banOLl 


59S. i'crtrag, libcrcitthinft. 

agreement \ UberetrmmunuucO T'enraq aU infi!iOlid*i v :« ooer fcbrift= 
ttcfreo iibc'rehffammcn jrotfdieii ^nDiiKOUcM; cocr '^irtcieu. I 
entered into an agreement with him. An agreement 
was entered into between A and B (to. fori According to 
the terms of onr agreement. Did you not make some 
sort of agreement with hinri He drew up (tumuiri) the 
agreement. The other party did not comply with the 
agreement. 
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contract bet jrmfefjen jroet ^ubimbuen metfi fc^riftfidj abgefaBte, 
gefe^lic^e tmb btnbeitbe JSertrag, bet Kontraft. He had 
the contract to supply the army. The contract is binding 
upon you. Contract for provision. The stipulations, obli¬ 
gations of the contract. To execute, break, renew, modify, 
sign a contract. The House of Peers debated “whether 
there were an original contract between king and people.” 
A marriage-contract. The whole contract — toute la 
boutique. 

compact tft etn (formetler ober nid)t formeller) SSertrag, eiite Uber= 
einfunft gtuifd^cn jroei ob. metjreren 3nbit)it>uen ob. beu 3JZit' 
gltebern einer ©efellfcfyaft, jnufcfjen ^Bavteien ob. SKationen; eiue 
ernftere uub feiertic^ere 23e5Ctdfnung alo contract. Wedlock 
is described as the indissoluble compact. The old Con¬ 
federation was a compact between the States. That men 
should keep their compacts is certainly a great and un¬ 
deniable rule in morality. In the society of Freemasons, 
every individual is bound to secrecy by a solemn compact. 

treaty bte Uuter=, SkrljattDfuitg ; fobatm ber bef. jruifcbeit Staateu unb 
Sktiouen gefdjfoffene uub in after gorm abgefaBte iBertrag. To 
be in treaty for something. A treaty of commerce, of peace, 
of alliance. The law of nations depends on mutual com¬ 
pacts, treaties, leagues, etc. Brennus declared that the 
treaty had been sworn to, and that it would be a breach 
of faith to deprive him of the ransom; to which Camillus 
replied, that he himself was Dictator, and no one had the 
power to make a treaty in his absence. 

covenant 23ertrag, jegt bef. in refigiofer 23esief)ung, ber 23unb (groifc^cn 3 tuei 
s ]3arteien). The covenant is a contract or item of a contract 
sealed, signed, and delivered. To go through the complete process of 
a covenant, (f. Sag bet tacit.) A church covenant Let there he 
covenants drawn between us. He (God) makes a covenant never 
to destroy the earth again by flood. 

pact ber auf i turner binbenbc 2krtrag. To make a pact with the devil. 
Nor oath nor pact Achilles plights with thee. 

[agreement, fr$. agrement, fat. ad u. gratus; contract, fr$. be-gf., 
fat. contractus; compact, frj. be*gf„ lot. compactum; treaty, frj. 
traite, Iat. tractare; covenant, frj. besgl., (at. convenire; pact, fr^. 
pacte, fat. pactum.] 


599. SBcrtrauen. 

trust T>ertrauen, brficft foroof)! bte Uberjeugung non ber SEurbigfeit 
einer ^lerfon obev <Sad)e aus, auf Die man fid) uerldBt, ate 
audb ben ©fauben an Das ©ute, Das man mit ©eroiBfjeit, go? 
troft non ibr erioartet. I have trust in God. I trust the 
physician, I trust his word, and I trust his medicine. 

2 > r e f« r, ttigl. Scuc'npmif. 28 
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apprehender, lat. apprehendere; to conceive, fr$. concevoir, lat. 
concipere.] 


597. SBcrfudj. 

trial bie ^probe, ber 33 erfnd> iiberfjcntpt. To make trial of one's 
strength, powers, qualities, or the qualities of things external 
to ourselves. To try one’s chance, various methods. It 
depends upon a trial. 

attempt ber 311 einem fpejiellen unteruommene SSerftidj 

in ber £>offnung anf (Srfolg. Attempts are successful or un¬ 
successful, and often need fortune as well as strength. Many 
men squander away their life in useless attempts to attain 
happiness. Charles Edward attempted to win back the 
crown of his ancestors. Marius, encouraged by the hope of 
success, determined to make the attempt (of taking the 
castle where Jugurtha’s treasure was deposited). An attempt 
had been made, during Danbv’s administration ( 1075 ), to 
close the coffee-houses (of London). 

essay XSerfud) SJJviifung ber eigenen ^orpers ober ©eiftesfriifte, 
oft ber erfte ^erfud;; and; non ©ad&en, um bie ©tdvfe, ben 
SBert, bie dieinljeit 2c. berfelben 311 priifen. To make an essay, 
a trial, an attempt. To essay to write, to sing. lie 
essayed to speak, but recollected lie had nothing to say. 
To make an essay to benefit a friend. The first essays of 
youth ought to meet with indulgence, in order to afford 
encouragement to rising talents. A feeble, a successful essay. 
This was the morn when, issuing on the guard, Drawn up 
in rank and file, they stood prepared Of seeming arms 
(= fit for show or parade) to make a short essay, (fiefjc 
^robe u. 2lbl)anb(.) 

2te()nlid) to try, to attempt intb to essay uerfudjcu, 
cinen ^erfud) ntadjen. 

[trial, ficljc ^vobe; attempt, fi' 3 . attcntcr (a fid) ait jcnuutb ttcrflrcifcit), 
lat. attentare ; essay, ficljc 2 lb()anbl.] 

598. SBcrtrafl, U6crciutunft. 

agreement (Uberciuftmnimug) SJcrtrng ol§ miinblidjctf obor fdjrift- 
(idjeS Ubercinfommen 3nnfd)cn Snbiuibneu ober ^artcien. I 
entered into an agreement with him. An agreement 
was entered into between A and i> (to, for). According to 
the terms of our agreement. Did you not make some 
sort of agreement with him? lie drew up (entmorf) the 
agreement. The other party did not comply with the 
agreement. 
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contract bet jnnfdjen jmei gnbitnbuen meift fd;riftlid^ abgefa|jte, 
gefefclicfje linb btnbeitbe 23ertrag, bet ^ontraft. He had 
the contract to supply the army. The contract is binding 
upon you. Contract for provision. The stipulations, obli¬ 
gations of the contract. To execute, break, renew, modify, 
sign a contract. The House of Peers debated “whether 
there were an original contract between king and people.” 
A marriage-contract. The whole contract = toute la 
boutique. 

compact ift ein (fonneHer ober nidjt fornteder) Sertrag, cine fiber* 
einfimft ^luifd^en groei ob. met;rercn Snbioibiien ob. ben SKit* 
gliebcrn einer ©efcttfdjaft, jimfd&en !|$arteien ob. Slationcn; cine 
ernftcre unb feicrlid;ere SBejeidpiung aU contract. Wedlock 
is described as the indissoluble compact. The old Con¬ 
federation was a compact between the States. That men 
should keep their compacts is certainly a great and un¬ 
deniable rule iu morality. In the society of Freemasons, 
every individual is bound to secrecy by a solemn compact, 
treaty bie Hitter*, SBerljanbfung; fobanit ber be). jnrifcfyeii Staaten unb 
Statioiten gefdjloffene unb in alter gornt abgefafite SBertrag. To 
be in treaty for something. A treaty of commerce, of peace, 
of alliance. The law of nations depends on mutual com¬ 
pacts, treaties, leagues, etc. Brennus declared that the 
treaty had been sworn to, and that it would be a breach 
of faith to deprive him of the ransom; to which Camillus 
replied, that he himself was Dictator, and no one had the 
power to make a treaty in his absence, 
covenant SSertrog, jekt bef. tit reltgibjcr SSc^tcljuitg, ber 93 unb (junftfjcu 51m 
$arteien). The covenant is a contract or item of a contract 
sealed, signed, and delivered. To go through the complete process of 
a covenant, ([. (5aj3 bci tacit.) A church covenant. Let there he 
covenants drawn between us. He (God) makes a covenant never 
to destroy the earth again by flood. 

pact ber fliif imuter btnbeitbe SSevtrag. To make a pact with the devil. 
Nor oath nor pact Achilles plights with thee. 

[agreement, fr 5 * agrement, lot. ad tt. gratus; contract, fr$. be$gl., 
lot. contractus; compact, frj. bcSgl., lot. coinpactum; treaty, frj. 
traite, lot. tractare; covenant, fr^. bc§gl., lot. convenire; pact, [rj. 
pacte, lot. pactum.] 


599. 93crtraueu. 

trust SSertratien, briidt foiooffi bie ftberjeugung von ber Sfiiirbigfeit 
eiiter $perfoii ober Saclje au$, atif bie man fid; oerlafjt, afs 
and) ben ©lauben an ba§ ©ute, bus man mit ©eim&fjeit, ges 
Irofl non i(;r enoartet. I have trust in God. I trust the 
physician, 1 trust his word, and I trust bis medicine. 

©refer, engf. 28 



Trust makes way for treachery (Prov.). Trust thyself only, 
and another shall not betray thee (Prov.). Trust in opinion 
is belief; in religious opinion, faith; in pecuniary worth, 
stability, and in integrity, credit. To put a man in an 
important trust (a5ertrauen3poften, roidjtiges 2lmt). 
confidence bas fefte 93ertrauen auf bie 9teblid)feit, ©tanbljaftigfeit 
unb 2BatjrI)aftigfeit non ^erfcnen, in bie SBafjrljeit tmb ©djtljeit 
non ©adjen, ba$ gutrauen; ,8 ut) erf tdjt; bas Bcgriiubete 
ober unbegriinbcte ©elbftnertrauen. Society is built upon 
trust, and trust upon confidence of one another’s in¬ 
tegrity. He possesses my entire confidence. No confidence 
can be placed in those rumours. A cheerful confidence 
in the mercy of God. The Lord shall be thy confidence. 
His times, being prosperous, had raised his confidence by 
success. Confidence is the companion of success (Prov.). 
Confide in Him, who knows thy secrets. The prince con¬ 
fides in his ministers. 

credit in ber Sebeutung non $ertrauen, fielje ©taube. 

Stefjutid) to trust (trauf. u. intranf.) trauen, nertrauen, 
3utrauen fjabett, fcin 33ertraiien fe^ert; to confide (traiif. u. 
intranf.) fein gauges SBertrauen fefeeit, nollig oertrauen, ait- 
nertrauen. 

[trust, Xroft; confidence, frg. bcSgl.; fat. confidentia.] 


600. 93crtoanbte. 

relation ber, bie SBerroanbte im adgenteinen; fobann bie SBerroanbts 
fdjaft als ein geroiffes SBertjcittniS jnnfdjen 5J3erfonen ob. ©adjen 
luttereinanber. Providence had enriched him (the Baron von 
Landshort) with abundance of poor relations. Friends are 
the nearest relations (Prov.). “Gentlemen,” continued 
Budden, “my cousin is a man who — who is a relation 
of my own.” Ferdinand’s of Spain treacherous conduct 
toward his near relation. Are we not to pity and supply 
the poor, though they have no relation to us? Relation 
by blood, by marriage, (fielje 33erl;attni§.) 

relative ber 33 futsoerioanbte ober fonftige nalje SBenuanbte (burdjj 
SBerfdjroagermig). Our friends and relatives stand weeping 
by. Confining our care either to ourselves and relatives. 
Our near and dear relatives are the first objects of our 
regard. 

kinsmann (kinswoman) ber SBerroatibte burd) SBanbe bes 33tuteS, 
jumeileu and) burd) £eirat. With her (Elizabeth’s) usual 
indecision, she first sent her kinsman, Carey, to forbid, and 
then the Loid Darcy, to hasten the execution. Among them 
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(the churchmen) were sons of all the most illustrious families, 
and near kinsmen of the throne. She is my kinswoman. 

kin til)n(id) inic kinsman (woman), jcbocl) fcltcucr: next of kin, kins folk(s). 
Many kinsfolk, few friends (Prov.). 

[relation, fr^. bc$gl., (at. relatio; relative, fr^. relatif, (pit. relativus; 
kinsmann, kin, agf. cyn = offspring, Dcnubt. in it tat. genus.] 

601. JCcrtuaubtf^aft. 

relation bie Twnoanbtf^aft, fiefjc Tsermanbte relation. 

relationship bie 33erauinbtfcfjaft btird) SBanbe be§ S3hite5 ober ber 
aSerfdptmgenmg, ba$ affgenteinere SBort. The relationship 
of a son to a father in the matter of consanguinity. The 
relationship of two families united by marriage. Affectionate 
r elationship. 

affinity bie Ssenoanbtfdjaft btird) <§ei rat, bie 3Serfd)io agent ng; 
figiirl. bie 3}ern)anbt)d)aft, bie innige 33e§iefjung, bie l;nIid; = 
feit. Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove (@rab), 
all remembered their affinity. There is an affinity 
between the husband and the wife, in consequence of the 
marriage tie; it is well if there be also an affinity of sen¬ 
timent and taste. The ties of blood, and those of affinity. 
Affinity of purpose, of sounds, or of colours, or of lan¬ 
guages. The affinities of plants with man and animals. 

consanguinity bie 33 lu1 Snenuanbfdjaft. Consanguinity or re¬ 
lation by blood, and affinity or relation by marriage, are 
canonical disabilities to contract a marriage. 

kindred (ber guftanb eines 9?ad)fommen) bie ^enuanbtfdjaft, greiutbs 
fd;aft bef. bitrd) Sanbe bes flutes, bod) and) btird) $eirat; 
fobaim bie a>eru)anbt)d)aft ber gunmen 2)?eitfd)l)eit miter einmtber 
mit 3iiidfid)t auf ihren gemeinfdjaftlidjen ©taiumuater (auf baS 
gegenfeitige 9)iitgefiU)(, ba§ bie SDtcnfdjeu uuter einanber (jaben 
fottten). The Lord had said to Abram: “Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house." A great many kindred and scarce a friend. Some 
of them (of our cousins of the fortieth remove) did us no 
great honour by these claims of kindred; as we had the 
blind, the maimed and the halt amongst the number. The 
philautropist claims mankind as his kindred. 

[relationship, ficl)c relation; affinity, fi' 5 . affinite, lat. affinitas; con¬ 
sanguinity, fi' 3 . consanguinite, lat. consanguinitas; kindred, (icljc 
kin, bie Gubtutg red, friifjcr roeden = 3 u ftcinb.] 

602. Slcrhictgcnt, abfdjlagett. 

to refuse (trail), u. intran).) oernieigern, abfdjlagcn, briieft bie 210= 
geueigtljeit au§, etio. Gctmmfdjtes ob. SSerlangtcs git geumljren; 

28 * 
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nidjt geben roollen; ausfdjlagen (ein 2 tnerbieten, Stmt fc.); 
fid; meigern. To refuse assent, a request, a demand, an 
invitation. He that refusetk praise the first time does it 
because he would have it the second (Prov.). Refuse a 
wife with one fault and take one with two (Prov.). The 
King (William I.) firmly refused to comply with the new 
demand of M. Benedetti. He civilly refused to admit such 
dangerous companions among his troops. A flat refusal, 
to decline (neigen) trnnf. tt. intranf.) etro. abteljnen ob. 5 urttcf- 
meifen, meift cuts ©rflnben bet ^tugfjeit nidjt gotge teiftcn, 
ausfdjfagen; fidj meigern; fdjtoddjer aU to refuse unb nidjt 
non Sperfonen wie biefeS. To decline a favour, an invitation, 
a service. We were under the necessity of declining his 
offer. He gained the victory by declining the contest. 
This last proof of British attachment and admiration, 
Frederic (II.) politely but firmly declined, (f. bei 
conflict.) 

to deny (oerneinen) riutb abfdjlagen, auf ben SBintfdj jentanbes 
entfdjieben mit itein antmorten, jentanb (ftdj) etrn. net fa gen, 
nidjt geradtjren. Nature had denied them the nameless 
grace. To deny bread to the hungry, raiment to the poor. 
Two things I have required of thee; deny me them not. 
To deny one’s self the gratification of one’s desires; to 
take no denial. 

2 lefjnlidj refusal bie SBeigerung, bie abfdjldgige Sfatroort, 
ber $orb tt. denial. 

[to refuse, refuser, fat. recusare u. refutare; to decline, fr3- 
decliner, fat. declinare; to deny, fr$. denier, fat. denegare.] 


603. aScrmiiflung; miifi. 

ravage bie 3}erljeenmg, ^evmitftung, oerbunben mit bcm S3egriffe 
be3 Siaubens buvdj SJJeufdjen ober Snere, bttrdj pljtjfifdje ober 
morntifdje Urfadjen; ift ber fdjiuddjfte SBegriff. The ravages 
of an army, of fire or tempest; the ravage of a lion. His 
lands were daily ravaged, his cattle driven away. Louis XIV. 
ravaged defenceless countries. An obvious and exposed 
prey to the ravage of devouring beasts. Disease makes 
its ravages on beauty (uenmflaltet). Would one think ’twere 
possible for love To make such ravage in a noble soul? 
Ravages of time == ber galjn ber 3^- 
devastation bie Permitftung im eigentl. ©inne, bie nidjts fdjont, 
biirdj 3 er ft6nuig aHe$ 311 ©runbe ridjtet. Armies of barba¬ 
rians, who inundate a country, carry devastation with them 
wherever they go. The devastation of our fruitful and 
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pleasant villages. The countries devastated, the cities 
laid in ruins. Even now the devastation is begun, And 
half the business of destruction done. The devastation 
of Germany by the Thirty Years’ War. 
desolation bie SBenniiftung, SBerobung, briieft bef. bie genmlttfjdtige 
(teiliueife ober ganslidje) ©utnofferuug eines £aube$ au<3; bie 
©infibe; figiirt. bie grojie 33etriibui5, bie STofUofigfeit; alle 
bri’ufeu bie ^aitblung uub ben 3hftanb au3. War, plague, and 
famine desolate. I will bring the land into desolation. 
Sick of the scene, where War with ruthless hand Spreads 
desolation o’er the bleeding land. How is Babylon become 
a desolation among the nations. I will make the cities 
of Judah desolate, without an inhabitant. The earth was 
nearly desolated by the flood. Every thing about you shall 
demonstrate a careless desolation, 
waste 5krnnifiung, foinrnt, obg(cid) bcittfdjcr 5lbftammimg, fcltener Dor. I from 
the root thy guilty race will tear And give the nations to the waste 
of war. Though the siege were withdrawn, and the city spared, yet 
the country thereabout they wasted. Marius had laid waste that 
part of Numidia . . . (fielje Diaub depredation.) 
waste wit ft, nicfjt lirbar gemadjt, unfruefitbar, lucrtKoS, ba§ gciubfpditfjc 5Bort. 
Waste land, wood, paper. 

desert tier la (Jen (non s Dicnfd)eu u. Sicrcit), bal)cr mtbebant, bbe, luilb unb 
ttuift. The desert air, a desert place, 
desolate it n be mol) nt, baf)cr loiift it. obc; Deriuitftct; alfc and) ftgitrl. A des¬ 
olate isle, wilderness; desolate altars; I am desolate. 

Dtefjulidj bie S8ert>cn to ravage vaubenb uertjeereii, to 
devaste, to waste uenmifteu unb to desolate uenoiiftcn, 
oeioben. 

[ravage, frg. bc£gl, (at. rapere; devastation, frj. devastation, fplt. 

devastatio; desolation, frg. desolation, jplt. desolatio; waste, itf)b. 

58 it ft c.] 


604. SSotfcitbei, boHtommcit. 

complete ooHfianbig, geljt After, menu es non SJSerfoneu angeinenbet 
mirb, iu bie SJcbciitung non noffenbet (nollfomineu) = burd;- 
trieben, burd) uub burd; fiber. None better guard against 
a cheat, Than he who is a knave complete, (ftelje ganj 
complete.) 

accomplished nollenbet, notlfommen, non gafjigfeiteii unb gertig- 
f'eitcn, ineld;e bcf. burd; bie ©rjicfptug enuovbcn inerben: au$ = 
gebilbet; gebitbet, non feinem 55enel;meit; and) fibertvageu non 
Sadjeu (Sieven). An accomplished scholar, musician, 
painter, writer, commander, horseman. An accomplished 
gentleman or lady. Then they break forth all together, and 
show themselves accomplished bees. An accomplished 
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fact. Aii accomplished villain, orgue, lmave, cheat (eiit 
©vjfdjitrfe 2c.) 

consummate (jufammengeredptet) ooHenbet, tjottfommen, mer ed jut 
I;od;fteu aSofleubung gebradjt, bie I;od;fte ©tufe erreid;t I;at; and; 
non ©ad)eu. Some (clergymen) proved themselves consum¬ 
mate masters of logic. Consummately learned in Greek. 
A consummate work of art. Consummate skill, wisdom, 
felicity. The little band held the post with consummate 
tenacity. He is a consummate villain, scoundrel, knave 
= eiu burdjtriebener, abgefeimter ©djurfe (Srjfdjurfe). Con¬ 
summate villainy, roguery, knavery. 

perfect (fertig gcmadjt) noflfommen ini eigentl. ©inne: ruad in alien 
feineit Seilen u o t Ift cinbig it. im befteu guftanbe ift, mad a lie 
SBorjiige in fid; uereiitigt; non $)3erfonen u. ©ad;en, in p(;t;= 
ftfdjer u. moralifd;er Scjieljutifl; alle and; im fd;Iinmten ©inne. 
A man of perfect and consummate virtue. A perfect 
artist, statue, likeness, system. He enjoys perfect health. 
Whoever thinks a perfect work to see Thinks what ne’er 
was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. Perfect love never settled 
in a light heart (Prov.). Practice makes perfect (Prov.). 
To bring to perfection. A perfect scoundrel, villain. 

[complete, fic()C gmtj; accomplished, fi' 3 . accompli, Icit. complerc; 
consummate, frj. consomme, lat. consummatus; perfect, frj. parfait, 
fat. perfectus.] . 


605. SBoit. 

of non, bcjeidpiet ben ttrfpruug, ben 3Sefi|$, bad 33erf;dltnid 
5 ioifd;en ^>erfoiteu unb ©ad;en, beutet l;in auf ben ©toff, and 
bem etmad befteljt (uerfertigt ift), auf ben Seil eined Singed, 
oenuittelt cine 2tudfage iiberfjaupt; feftencr non ber (SuG 
fevming unb ber 3eit, attdgenoinmen non Saten. He is of 
noble blood. 'Hie power of the king; a man of courage, 
of talent. Of small value. A member of Parliament, of 
the Horticultural Society. The king of France. A throne 
of gold; a sword of steel, lie gave the poor man half of 
his dinner. Ot this little he had some to spare. Some of 
the mines were unproductive. It is said of the king that 
lie intends going to Greece. To speak, to boast of one’s 
achievements. Within a league of the town. It was within 
an hour of the appointed time. Your letter of the sixth. 
(3uweiten finbet fid; of in ber paffioeu gornt ftatt by, jebod; 
mir in ber gel;obeneit ©prad;e.) 

from non, be), non ber (Sntfernung, uom Sludgaugdpunft, alfo 
raumlid; unb jeitlidj; briidt ben Ubergaug (bie Sreummg) 
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(uon cuter Sperfoit, uoit enter ©adje jttr attbevu) au§. From 
the White Sea to the Adriatic. From above, afar, below, 
beneath, hence. Far from home. From one till two. From 
the creation of the world to this day. Men often go from 
good to bad, and from bad to worse. Your letter of the 
sixth from London I received yesterday. Silesia had been 
wrested not only from the House of Austria, but from the 
Church of Rome. He fled from the capital. 

by (bet) non, btirdj, brlicit ©ritnb xmb Urfadje, ben Ur^cbcr 
au§; in ber pafftuen fyorm iuirb unfer „oon" immer burdj by 
iiberfefct. She had seen her fair inheritance dismembered 
by robbers, and of the robbers he had been the foremost. 
She is loved, esteemed, hated, despised by him. She (Maria 
Theresa) succeeded by various arts in obtaining the adhesion 
of Russia. Surrounded by temptations. 

[of, ngf. of, nf)b. ab, Dertubt. mit lat. ab; from, agf. from, mf)b. fram 
= fofort; by, ul)b. bet.] 

606. SBoranSfcijett; Ucrmutcn. 

to suppose norausfefeen, annetjmen: eine 2lrt rationetter aSermutuug 
anfteHen. One cannot suppose what neither argument nor 
observation is likely to verify. It is supposed that Ireland 
and Great Britain . . . were originally settled by a colony 
from Gaul. The name (Gipsies) is supposed to be cor¬ 
rupted from Egyptian. 

to assume etrua§ fur auSgemadjt annetjmen, fur weldjes man belt 
93eit)ei3 fdjulbig bteibt. An assumption is no more than 
the arbitrary adoption of what is required to complete an 
argument. As he has not replied, I assume that he ob¬ 
jects to the arrangement. If we assumed that hypothesis 
to be true. In every hypothesis, something is allowed to 
be assumed. 

to presume ncrmuten, au£ SBaljrfdjeintidjfeitSgrunben fdj(ief$en. 
Some presumptions are mere conjectures, others amount, 
especially where several combine, to the establishment of 
a moral certainty. One cannot presume what is contrary 
to analogy. We must be careful not to presume upon 
more than what we are fully authorized to take for certain. 

to conjecture uermuten, aus uugenriffen SBorberfafceu fcljtiefsen. 
Human reason can then, at the best, but conjecture what 
will be. You may see how our (English) tongue is risen, 
and thereby conjecture how in time it may alter. A man 
of shrewd (fdjarf, fdjtau) conjecture. 
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to surmise oermuten, berufjt be}, auf (Sinbilbung; argroofjiten. 
It was at last surmised that the letter might have been 
destroyed accidentally or purposely. It wafted nearer yet, 
and then she knew That what she but before surmised was 
true. The surmises of jealousy, of envy. A surmise is 
in matters personal and practical, what hypothesis is in 
matters purely scientific. 

21efjnlidj supposition u. assumption; hypothesis 
bie SSorau^felung, £ppotf)efe, ift ber roiffenfdjafttidje 2lu3brucf; 
presumption, conjecture u. surmise bie SBerimitung, 
SJititmaBung. 

[to suppose, fr$. supposer, (at. supponere; to assume, frj. assumer, 
Int. assumere; to presume, fr^. presumer, Icit. praesumere; to con¬ 
jecture, fr§, conjecturer, lat. conjecturare; to surmise, fr^. surmis, 
Int. supermittere; hypothesis, frj. hypothese, gr. {pit. hypothesis.] 


607. aSorfflfjtett, Slfjnen. 

forefathers bie 58oreftern, SUtuorbern (2lf)neu), mit ©infdjtuB 
ber ©(tern. We are the children of our forefathers. 
Nothing is more difficult, in general, than to make a nation 
perceive anything as true, or seek its own interest, in any 
manner, but as its forefathers have opined (benfeu) aud 
acted. Our Saxon forefathers. 

ancestors bie SSmeltern, bie Slljneit, [d)Ue}3t bie ©Item au$; attdj 
nonSCieren (be}.oon^pferbeti) u. figttrl. Ancestors implies some 
dignity of birth, (biefe 23efjauptung trifft btirdjaus nidjt tinnier 
ju.) The word ancestor is never applied to illegitimate 
parentage; the word forefathers is. The poor-rate was 
undoubtedly the heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in 
those days (1685.) An hereditary monarch succeeds (to) his 
ancestors. She lies buried with her ancestors. The 
ancestors of Childres and Eclipse (famous race-horses) 
from the sands of Arabia. 0 majestic night! Nature’s great 
ancestor! 

progenitors SBoreltern, SUtuorbern, ©tamm outer, 2Ujuen (abeliger 
ob. biirgerlidjer ^erfunft) in biveftcr Sinie. Forefathers 
and progenitors are more ordinary terms (Smith). The 
progenitors of a noble-man. Distant progenitors. We 
are the posterity of our ancestors and progenitors, 
©urfuftifd;: Fine progenitors of his. 

sires (Stammndtcr, $orrdtcr, bcf. in ber ^oefic; fobanit toon $fcrben. Strike 
for your altars and your fires; Strike for the green graves of your 
sires. The horse had a good sire, but a bad dam. The best sire 
of our native breed (M.). 
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predecessors bic SSovciaitger im 5(mtc ob. irgcitb ciucr ficbcn^fteHung; aud) 
figitrl. (fcltcucr bic 3$orfa()rcu). An elective monarch succeeds his 
predecessors. Paradise Lost, the great predecessor of Paradise 
Regained. 

91 tt liter f. Father Setter f)at aud) bic SBcbcittmig Don Sorfnf)i\ ©tamnu 
Da ter: We have Abraham to our father. 

[forefathers, it()b. SorDdtcr; ancestors, frj. anoetres, (at. antecessor; 
progenitors, (at. progenitores; sire, frj. sire, (at. senior; predecessor, 
frj. predecesseur, [pit. praecessor.] 

608. SBorgcbcti, ticrflcHcn. 

to pretend oorgebeit; etioas, bas nidjt roirflid) obec toaljv ift, fo 
(mit Shorten) oorbringen, bafj e§ als toaljr angeitommen werben 
lantt. I may pretend, for instance, that I enjoy the inti¬ 
mate acquaintance of many great personages. Who most 
to shun or hate mankind pretend, Seek an admirer, or 
would fix a friend. Sinon pretended to be a deserter 
come over to the Trojan camp. Much base flattery lay 
hidden under his pretended sincerety. 
to feign erbidjten, jetuemb bie Skeimmg beibringen, nl§ ob etma§ 
roirftidj oorljanbeu fei; erl)eitc^eln; erfinneit, erfinben; fid) 
ftellen, nts ob (man) biefes ober jenes fei; in btefern ©tune and) 
oom bfofjeit attfjern ©djetit. (beinafje ibenttfd) mit to simulate.) 
We can only feign what is directly associated with our¬ 
selves. Delusion is the very essence of feigning. There 
are no such things done as thou sayest, but thou feignest 
them out of thine own heart. To feign sickness, pain, or 
poverty. Ulysses feigned madness in order to escape from 
going to the Trojan war. A hypocrite feigns to be what 
he is not. 

to simulate nadjmadjen, nadjaljmen; ben blofjeu iiufjern ©djein 
oon etroas annefpiten, eitie erbidjtete SDarftettitng non etions 
geben, ba§ nid^t oorfjanben ift, fid) in etroas oerftellen. 
Simulation is put on that we may look into the cards 
of another. I have known many young fellows who . . . 
simulated a passion which they did not feel. The hypo¬ 
crite simulates, for he puts on semblance of virtue to 
recommend himself to the virtuous, 
to dissemble (tranf. unb iutranf.) feine ©efi'tffie, Slbfidjten, 93etueg= 
griiitbe 2 c. unter fatfdjem ©djetne ober iSonoanbe »er= 
bergen, md)t§ baoou merfeit laffen; fid) ftellen, als ob (man) 
biefes ober jenes nidjt fei; bas nidjt fein rooHeit, toa§ man ift. 
To dissemble truth, one’s hatred, love, fear. An enemy dis¬ 
sembles when he assumes an air of friendship. It was a 
maxim of Louis XI. of France, that dissimulation was 
necessary in order to know how to govern. The dis- 
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semblcr conceals his vices when he wishes to impose upon 
the simple or ignorant. Dissembled sin is double wicked¬ 
ness (Prov.). 

to disguise (tocrflcibcn, Dcrmnmmcii) bic $(rt nub SOScifc fcincS SfnftrctcnS, 
£miibeln§ ic. gait§ nnb (jar tocvciiibcrn, boHftdubig hcvftelfeit, toerfjciitis 
licfjcu. To disguise auger, sentiments, intentions. Sorrow nor joy can 
he disguised by arts, Our foreheads blab the secrets of our hearts. 
The writing was so carefully disguised that it was impossible to 
answer his question. He was her lover, he did not disguise it from 
himself or her. 

?fitm erf. To feign faun and) im giiuftigcu ©iimc augcwciibct mcrbcn, 
lmifjvcnb bie§ bci to simulate ltub to dissemble fanm ber Jyatt 
feiu biirftc: E talora fingo d’essere allegro, affmehe i poveri 
prigionieri somdano anch’ essi = and then I feign to be 
merry, that the poor prisoners may laugh a little as well (Silvio 
Pellico). 

2tel)iilidj bie ©ubftantioe simulation, dissimulation it. 
disguise, (ftefje uerbergcit itub 3]onuanb.) 

[to pretend, fr$. pretendre, (at. praetendere; to feign, frj. feindre, 
lat. fingere; to simulate, simuler, lat. siraulare; to dissemble, 
fi‘£. dissimuler, lab dissimulare; to disguise, dis it. guise, fr$. guise, 
nl)b. TScifc.] 


609. SSodjcrfagcn. 

to foretell norljevfctgcn, im norauS anftiitbigeii, iua§ fief) eretgneit 
mirb; im norattS aujeigen, non ©acfjen; ba$ einfacfjfte unb 
umfajfenbfte SBovt. To foretell may be in an ordinary or 
extraordinary way — by sagacity and experience, or by super¬ 
natural knowledge, real or pretended. His inward voice 
foretold him the event. The Saviour comes by ancient 
bards foretold. Five centuries ago, the very condition to 
which the smoke nuisance has brought us was foretold. 
Astronomers foretell eclipses. Clouds foretell rain, 
to predict novfjerfogen, etn jierlidjeres 2Sovt ci($ to fortell; nicfjt non 
©culjeit. A judicious observer might easily have predicted 
that the blood then shed (of William Howard, Viscount Staf¬ 
ford) would shortly have blood. The prediction of the 
augur was agreeable to his own inclinations (of Marius). 
Your child shall become my ward; for you may remember, 
continued the emperor, smiling, that I predicted lie (the 
child) would be fortunate. 

to prophesy propfje^cien, inctefageit, fefct iibernatii rlidjcS SSiffcit noraiiy. 

Prophesy unto us, Thou Christ, who is he that smote Thee, 
to presage (cine SSorcmpftiibiing, ?f()uniig Ijabcn) nacf) gctuiffcti ?(u~ obev 

^cidjcn norljcrfagcn, propljcjcieu, tuci^fagcii. The augur announced to him 
(Marius), that great and wonderful things were presaged to him. 
Presages of victory or defeat. 
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[to foretell, fiefjc ci*^dC)tcn; to predict, fr$. predire, (at. praedicere; 
to prophesy, [1*3. prophctiser, fplt, prophetizaro; to presage, fr$. 
presager, lat. praesagire.] 


(510. SBorliiufig, cinlcitcub. 

previous uoram, uoiT;evgeI;enb, oorldufig von ber Qcit it. ^ieiljciu 
fofge. Previous to the peace. By this previous inti¬ 
mation (Slnbcutimg) we may gather some hopes that the 
matter is not desperate. A previous event, inquiry, deter¬ 
mination, question. 

preliminary oorgcingig, oorlaitfig, briicft bie eiideitenben 6d;ritte ju 
9liiSgletd;uugeit int freuublief;eu ob. feinbtidjeu ©tunc nu§. Pre¬ 
liminary articles to a treaty, a contract, a marriage, a 
duel. A preliminary step, condition; preliminary 
measures. 

introductory chtfitfjrcub, cuilcitcnb, bteitt 3111' 91 ufharuug, 311m beffercit SBcr* 
ftrttibiitS. Introductory remarks, an introductory discourse. 

[previous, lat. praevius; preliminary, {1*3. prcliminaire, lat. prae it. 
liminaris; introductory, fi'5. introductoire, [pit. introductorius.] 


611. SBormunb. 

guardian $ormmtb, ba§ aUgcmciite Sort. They (the children of Edward IV.) 
had a wicked uncle for a guardian, who was called Richard Crook¬ 
back, duke of Gloucester. 

tutor (SBcfdjitfccr) ift cut mcljr (orntcHcS tutb fcltcncrcS 28ort. Stern as tutors, 
and as uncles hard. 

[guardian, frj. gardien, nl)b. marten; tutor, [1*3. tutcur, lat. tutor.] 


612. JJnrucIjm. 

gentle oornefjnt, non ©tanb, bef. bitrd; bie ©eburt. Noble and 
gentle youth; to be of gentle blood. Gentility without 
ability is worse than plain beggary (Prov.). gn ^ufanimeit' 
fe^migeii: gentleman, gentlewoman; gentlefolks will not 
care, (fielje §err.) 

of fashion non guter SebeitSart, von feiuem SBenc&men, non gtttcm 
nub feiuem Sou; bef. non ^perfonen, bie fid; in ber feiuen ©efeff* 
fc^aft betoegen. The free manner in which people of fashion 
are discoursed on at such meetings of tradespeople, is but 
a just reproach of their failures in this kind (in payment). 
Men, women of fashion. (fie(;e 9)iobe.) 

fashionable (ntobifd;) ift non toeiterem Umfaug ate of fashion; 
feiit, elegant, oontefjm, non ©ad;eit. A fashionable man; 
fashionable company or society; fashionable circles. The 
fashionable young gentleman admires the fashionable 
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young lady. Fashionable life. Bow Street, then (1685) 
a fashionable part of the capital. A place for fashion¬ 
able resort, (f. bet noisome u. conceal.) 
of quality non fjofjer ©eburt, non f)of;em 3 icmg ober ©tcutb: fefjt 
nornetjm. He had all the men of quality his sworn enemies. 
The single dress of a lady of quality is often the product 
of an hundred climes. 

of distinction Dorndjm, fccrbicnfttiolf, fief) t»or anberit (bitref) ba 3 SBcncfjmcu, 
bic ©teflniig, buref) ^f)atcn, burdj grofeen 9kicf)tum, 33e|tjjuitgcn 2c.) au§s 
ftcidjncnb. Gentry and merchants, though not men of quality, may, 
by their mode of living, be men of fashion; and by the office they 
hold in the state, they may likewise be men of distinction. 

[fashion, fashion-able, ficf)e 9 Jtobc; able, fi’3. habile, fat. habilis; 
quality, [icf)e CSigcnfcfjaft; distinction, frj. be§g(., fat. distinctio.] 


613. $orrccf)t. 

privilege b^vioifegumt, ba$ mit befoubern 23orteiten oer- 
bimbene ©injels, Slusnafjmsvecfjt, bie SBcrgunftiguug. 
Privilege of the nobility, of office, of a member of Congress, 
of citizens. A nation despicable by its weakness, forfeits 
even the privilege of being neutral. Members of Par¬ 
liament have the privilege of exemption from arrests in 
certain cases. At the time of the Ptevolution, the (English) 
people made a fresh claim of their ancient privileges. 

prerogative (praerogativus nor unbent jtierft urn feiite SJfeimutg 
gefragt) ift cin au$fd;Iie^tid;es isorvccfjt (ber ©eburt, bet 
©tettung 2 c.), bus eiueit gemiffeit Sorjug, 2>orrnng geroaljrt: 
ba$ 23 0 r 311 g^redjt. Prerogative is political priority of 
privilege. The prerogatives of man above other animals. 
A person vested with an office is entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, prerogatives, which belong to it. Preroga¬ 
tive of birth, of a sovereign, of the crown, of a president, 
of a parent. To make a gallant offer is considered as the 
prerogative of the male, to decline a gallant offer is con¬ 
sidered as the privilege of the female. 

[privilege, [1*3. privilege, fat. privilegium; prerogative, fr$. preroga¬ 
tive, (at. pracrogativa.] 

614. SSorfdjlitg, Slutrug. 

proposal 23orfcf)fag^ SIntrag, oevmittetft beffeu mir aubent gegens 
iiber tfjdtig ober fjanbetnb anftvcten lootteu. When you pro¬ 
pose to do something, you make a proposal. He made 
a proposal to accompany us in our excursion, but .... 
we were under the necessity of declining his offer. To ofler 
proposals for erecting a building; to make proposals of 
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marriage. A person seconds a motion or a proposal by 
a simple declaration. 

proposition $8orfd;lag, 2lntvag, nermittelft beffeit tuir aitbcre jnnt 
£anbeht, jur £l;atigfeit, jur Giinuilliguitg 2 c. un@ gcgcns 
iibcr anfforbcrn. SDie beiben 2B5rtcr roerbeu oft nenoedjfelt. 
When you propose that something shall be done by others, 
you make a proposition. If you propose to your friend 
that he shall accept you as a partner, you make him a 
proposition; if you propose to your friend to take him 
into partnership with yourself, you make him a proposal. 
He (Sylla) told the king (Boclius), ‘that the proposition 
he (B.) had made (never to pass the river Mulucha, etc.) 
could not be considered in the light of a favour by the 
senate ... of Rome.’ — When his offer (of sending deputies 
to the senate) was laid before the consul, he readily assented 
to the proposition. 

motion (23ett>eguiig) ber SBorfdjIag, Stntrag in eincr bevatenbcn $8er[annulling, 
ini $arlamcntc 2C. A motion is made for a committee; a motion for 
introducing a bill; to support a motion by the force of persuasion, 
[proposal, proposition, fi^. proposition, fat. propositio; motion, [iefje 
JBerocguiig.] 


615. SSotfidjtig. 

cautious norfid;tig, befjutfam, tuer fid; (fortnmfjrenb) bie 9)Joglidjs 
feit einer ©cfaljr in p(;t;fifd;er u. ntoralifdjer 23ejiel;uitg ate 
Tuirflid; oorl;aitben uorftcUt, iff oft baS 9iefultat ber ©d;itd)term 
I;eit, gurd;tfnmfcit; ba£ getool;nlid;e u. limfaffenbfte SBort. The 
parent is cautious who tries to keep his child out of harm 
which is likely to beset him. Open your mouth and purse 
cautiously. She cautiously administered a representation 
to him. Nor was he (Marius) less cautious in fortifying the 
camp. With cautious step and ear awake, He climbs the 
crag and threads the brake (Sontgebiifd;). 

wary nor[id;tig, bebadjtfam, bel;utfam, mer fid; (Soentualitaten oovs 
beugenb) in ad;t uimmt, mad;fam ift unb fid; fd;lau gegen 
®efal;r, feinbtid;e 2tnfd;Iage 2 c. fd;ii( 3 t; non SOJenfd;en unb Stiereu. 
There is but little love given to him who is always wary, 
always silent as to his belongings; who buttons himself in a 
suit of close reserve which he never loosens. Let there be 
but a cloud in the horizon, the wary Englishman ventures 
forth distrustfully, with his umbrella iu his hand. Let not 
that wary caution, which is the fruit of experience, de¬ 
generate into craft. As wary as a blind horse (Prov.). The 
bear . . . advances warily. 
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circumspect (rings nml;erf»li<fenb) norfidjtig, beljutfam, bebcidjttg, 
bebadjjtfant, mer genau prfift, enuagt unb iiberlegt, um ba$ 
9 iicljtige be[. in ben fdjtnterigeren Stngefegenljeiten bes SebenS 
ju trcffen; itmfidjtig. No pious man can be so circum¬ 
spect in the care of his conscience, as the covetous man 
is in that of his money. He had not been circumspect, 
as it specially behoved a man to be surrounded by such 
difficulties as his. Circumspect conduct, dealings. Prove 
(pnifen) your man as circumspectly as you can. 
provident aits ©ewoljnljeit uorfidjtig unb uorforgltrfj jugfeid), 
met bie uotigeit SBorfeljntugeu trifft, um fid; gegen 2 )cnngel, 
9iot r nor ©cfnfjr 2 c. 511 fcpfeen; non SWenfdjen unb SEiereit. 
A very prosperous people, flushed with great successes, are 
seldom so pious, so humble, so just, or so provident, as 
to perpetuate their happiness. Even in the tempting article 
of mathematical instruments he was provident. Provi¬ 
dence is better than rent (Prov.). The ant is provident 
in laying up a store for the winter, 
prudent flag, norfidjtig, umfidjttg, fjat nteift (jo(;ere unb inciter? 
gcljenbe $iefe im 9tuge ate provident; nur non 2 )ienfd)ett. 
Prudeuce is rather contemplative, and guards; providence 
is active, and anticipates. It is wiser to trust in the prudent 
than in the rash, if you value the means; wiser to trust the 
rash than the prudent, if you value the end. Prudent 
people, who attain their ends, are called wise. With prudent 
temerity, lie (Frederic the Great) determined to strike the 
first blow (August 1756). 

heedful (roller £mt) load)fain, Oorfidjtig, adjtfam, luer gcitan aitf alley auf= 
merit, in pt)\)fifcf)er unb moralifcfjcr SScycljtnu-). Be heedful of every¬ 
thing you see and hear. He who gives no heed to the counsels of 
others is made to repent his folly by bitter experience, 
discreet (abgcfonbert) briieft bie oerftanbige, bcfonitcnc unb taftoolle SBovficIjt 
aits. A discreet man will act judiciously in a case in which a cautious 
man would refrain from action. Discreet stops make speedy journeys 
(Prov). Valour can do little without discretion (Prov.b It would 
not he discreet for any girl so young as you to be entertaining her 
brother’s sporting friends. 

2 Iel;uticI; caution, cautiousness $ 8 orfid;t, Seljutfamfeit; 
precaution SJorficfjt, SBerumljnmg; wariness SJorfidjt, 33e? 
ijutfamfeit, ©orgfalt; circumspection $ 8 orficI)t / a 3 cl;utfnm? 
feit, Umfidjt; providence SBorforge, SBorfidfjt; prudence 
0 ugl;eit, &orfid)tigfei t, Itmfidjt; heedfulness SBad&fnmfeit, 
Sorfidjt, 9td)tfamfeit; discretion SJefoimciifjcit, 9 >orfid)tigfeit, 
Shaft. 

[cautious, Tat. cautus; wary, ul)b. iual)v, gctualjr; circumspect, fry 
circonspect, lat. cireuinspectus; provident, fry beSifl., lat. providens; 
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prudent, fr$. bc§gl., lat. pradens, 5(113. au§ providens; heedful, itl)b. 
^ut it. tiol(; discreet, ft'3. discrct, lat. discretus.] 


616. £>orftcflcu, cmfiifjreit. 

to introduce einfiif)ren, uorftetlen, bcf. ®teidjge|teUte mit eiitanber, 
bod) and) jcmaiib mit eiuem £o()ergefteUten befannt inad)en; 
ciiifitljreii, non ©ad)eu; ba$ allgemeinere Sort. A man of 
letters is introduced to another man of letters. To in¬ 
troduce a foreign minister to a prince. In his travels with 
Madame de Stael he (A. W. Schlegel) was introduced to 
the present King, then the Crown Prince, of Bavaria. To 
introduce one’s self. To introduce a new book in a 
school. Tobacco was introduced in France by Nicot (1560). 
to present jemanb bei eiitem £>o£)ergefteUten uorfteften, bef. bet 
£ofe einfutjreii. Sir Ralph carried the man with him the 
next morning and presented him to the Duke. To present 
an envoy to the king. The Prince Regent ordered me 
(Byron) to be presented to him at a ball. A man of letters 
is presented to a sovereign. To present one’s self. 

9Ief)ntid) bie ©ubftautiue introduction unb presen¬ 
tation. 

[to introduce, frj. introduce, fat. introducere; to present, fvj. pre¬ 
senter, lat. praesentare.] 


617. Sidj borftetfcn. 

to fancy (tranf. u. intranf.) fid) eiubilbeit, fid) etm. in ber 5p()au = 
tafie uorfteflen, (fid)) benfen, meinen, lufiljnen, uermuten; b«§ 
gemot)nlid)ere it. uinfaffenbfte SLGort. Those who are apt to 
fancy never fancy any thing to please themselves: they 
fancy that things are too long or too short, too thick or 
too thin, too cold or too hot, witli a thousand other fancies 
equally trivial in their nature. Timid people fancy they 
hear sounds, or see objects in the dark which awaken horror. 
I fear it would be only self-delusion to fancy her better. 
They fancy that they feel divinity within them. Just fancy! 

to imagine (tranf. u. iutrauf.) fid) ini (55eifte etn). porftellen, fid) 
eineti 33egriff, ciit 33UD non etm. mad)en / (fid)) benfen, meineu, 
uermuten; ftel)t in af)nlid)em SBertjattniS mie imagination 511 
fancy (fietje (Sinbi(bung). How ridiculous must it be to 
imagine that the clergy of England favour popery, when they 
cannot be clergymen without renouncing it. It is a very 
false notion to imagine, that they always preach the most 
profoundly, or go the deepest into a subject, who dwell on 
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it the longest He instructed himself—he imagined he was 
capable of instructing others. He is not so silly as you 
imagine. 

to picture to one’s self fidj etrp. oorfteHen, fid; elm. (mit lebf;aften 
fyarbeu) au^malen. We should be much mistaken if we 
pictured to ourselves the squires of the seventeenth century 
as men bearing a close resemblance to their descendants. 
The beau ideal of a man which she then pictured to 
herself was graced, first with intelligence, then with affection, 
and lastly with ambition. Picture to yourself you were to 
live one hundred years. 

[to fancy, ftefje Gflttbilbung; to imagine, frj. s’imaginer, fat. imago; 
to picture, fielje 93 ilb.] 

618. SBoriificrgeljcnb, bcrgfinglid). 

temporary noriibergefjenb, tua<3 fceftinnnt ift, nut eine getoiffe 3eit 
ju baitertt ini ©egenf. jit permanent; jeitroeilig; non 
fonen ttnb ©ad;en. A temporary substitute will be superseded 
when a permanent one has been fouud. The patient has 
obtained temporary relief. Temporary government of 
the city. (fiel;e baiternb.) 

transient uoriibergeljenb, nergdnglid;, feitter Dtatur ober inne* 
motmenbcn it raft tiad; mtr furjc 3eit bauert; ffiid;tig; ©egenf. 
lasting, durable. Short-lived enjoyments are transient. 
Transient pleasure, slumber. Life is transient. This 
transient world. A transient thought, feeling, colour, 
sound, light. A transient view of a landscape. 

transitory rovubergetyenb, ber 2Sevganglid;feit uiitenuorfeu ober 

gefe^t, roa$ jeben 2tngenb(id uerfdpuinben faun; ffiid;tig; betont 
mel;t bie llngeu)ifd;eit; bef. in mornlifdjcr SBcjieljung. It is of 
the nature of all earthly pleasures to be transitory. Man 
is a transitory being. This transitory life. Transitory 
pains, joys, happiness. Fair Freedom, . . . thou transitory 
dower. It was not the transitory light of a comet . . . . 
(fiel;e ffiidjtig fleet.) 

perishable ocrgditglid), )ua$ cin (£’nbe lteliuien, 511 Glrunbc gcl)eu mujj. This 
frail and perish able composition of flesh. Property of a perishable 
(lcid)t Derbcrblid)) nature. 

2 Ief;nlid) bie ©ubftautioe temporariness, transientness, 
transitoriness u. perishableness. 

[temporary, frj. temporaire, lat. temporarius; transient, tat. transire; 
transitory, [r$. transitoirc, lat. transitorius; perishable, fv$. peris- 
eable, lat. perire.] 
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619. ©ortoottb. 

pretence ber SBorwaitb, ©d;ein gruub, fdpibt ba$ galfdje nor unb 
tanfdjt f;injid)tUd) ber gotgen. The pretence disguises the 
motive. He obtained money under false pretences. An 
impostor deludes his dupes by false pretences and hypo¬ 
crisy. A child may make indisposition a pretence for 
idleness. On pretence of revenging Caesars death. When 
intelligence was brought of Jugurtha’s approach, Bochus 
went forth to meet him, . . . ., under pretence of doing 
him honour (but Jug. was seized and delivered over to 
Sylla). 

pretext Sjormanb, ©djciit, nerfjeimUdjt bte SBaljrljeit unb tanfdjt 
l)infid)t(id) ber ^anbluug (nidjt immer tm fdjltmmeit ©tune). 
The pretext covers the act. Religion has often been used 
as a pretext for persecution. The piety of the Pharisees 
was all a pretence, and their long prayers were a pre¬ 
text to conceal their hypocrisy. He made a pretext for 
leaving the room. It was necessary to find some pretext 
for so odious and absurd a tyranny. 

[pretence, lat. praetentus; pretext, frj. pretexte, tat. praetextus.] 


620. ©orU)iirt§ gcijcu, fortfdjrcitctt. 

to go, to walk forward(s) nornnirts, nid)t ritcfioarU gefjen. To 
go, to walk backward and forward. 

to go (walk) on noriodrts, ineiter gefyen; fortfaf;ren; oonnarfiS 
fommeu, gortfdjritte madjen; bas geruo^ntid^ere SBort. He 
went, walked on without looking behind him. Go on 
reading and writing. How is the boy going on, getting 
on in school? He is going on, getting on very well, 
indeed, (fietje fortfatjven.) 

inner!. To get on = t>ovn>cirt§ fcnnmcn, S'ortfdjrittc mad)eit, ift in 
ber Untgang^ipradjc ebenfo Cjaufig trie to go on. 

to proceed uonoarts gefjen, fortfdjreiten, betout bef. ben Shifting 
her §anbhtng; fobnnn in ber gemofpiteu u. regehndfpgen SBeife 
ba$ ©egounene fortfefeen, fortfiit;ren (ot;ne ©eriicffidjtigung bes 
Grfo(geo); ift eiit ebleres SBort at$ to go on. To proceed 
regards the beginning of our journey. A man proceeds 
on his journey, a ship proceeds on her voyage. The crowd 
proceeded slowly after having been summoned by a police¬ 
man. In order to insure our progress in any particular 
study, we must proceed diligently and regularly. The 
lecturer proceeded with his remarks. To proceed with 
one’s study. 

©refer, engr. ©tjnonymif. 
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to advance (tranf. it. intranf.) uorrocirts bringen, oorriicfen; fobanu 
Dorroarts gefjen; oor= ob. anriiden (bef. von JEruppcn), berii fc 
fidjttgt inefjr bas $\d, ba$ erreidjt merben foil; figitrl. fid;ere 
$ortfd)rittc madden, uorroarts fomtnen, e$ ju etui a $ bringen. 
We cannot advance without proceeding; but we may 
proceed without advancing. The army advanced three 
leagues into the enemy's country. We advanced against 
the left wing of the enemy. The youth advanced in open 
sight. To advance in knowledge, in wisdom, in stature, 
in years; to advance in one’s studies. A lady of advanced 
age. As you advance in life, proceed in wisdom. He 
had a fair chance of advancing to dignity and honour. 
An advanced liberal = ein g-ortfc^rittler. 
to progress fortfdjrciten, gortfdjrittc iiberljaupt madjcn. They found Mr. 
Swiveller progressing so favourably in his recovery as to have been 
able to sit up for half an hour. They progress in that style in pro¬ 
portion as their pieces are treated with contempt. In India, railroads 
and other improvements are progressing. After the war had pro¬ 
gressed (cmljalten) for some time. To make progress. (fiel)c bcr* 
beffcrn.) 

[to go, to walk, ftcf)c gcl)cu; to proceed, fr£. procedcr, lat. pro- 
cedere; to advance, frj. avancer, lot. ab it. ante; to progress, fvj. 
progres, lat. progredi.] 


621. fBorlucrfcit. 

to reproach (with, for) norinerfen, tabefn, bos gerooljnlicfjc 
2Bort. In reproach there is a feeling of indignation and 
protest commonly roused in the mind against the object of 
the reproach. A son reproaches his father with his 
own want of education. I reproach a person with 
his neglect of his duties. Bayard, the knight without fear 
and without reproach. A man’s first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own heart, 
to upbraid (with, for) jeuutnb elm. fdjelteub tjorroerfen, oornicfen; 
ftfivfer aU to reproach. They were surrounded by crowds 
of people, who upbraided them with their neglect of the 
general calamity. May they not justly to our climes up¬ 
braid shortness of night and penury of shade? To upbraid 
a man for his folly or his intemperance. Friends and acquaint¬ 
ances reproach and upbraid each other, 
to tax (with) (togieren, fdjfifieti) jemanb eincr ©oebe befdjufbigen, 
ilpu etiu. jur Soft legen unb cS iljut mit 23itterfeit ooriuerfen. 
She taxed her dying husband with practising, in his last 
moments, the dissimulation which had been his companion 
during life. Essex taxed his perfidious friend (Bacon) with 
unkindness and insincerity, blit never with ingratitude. To 
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tax a man with pride. For fear of being taxed with 
superstition. She taxes the serpent as her seducer, (fieljc 
fdjelteit tutb tabeln.) 

to cast iii one's dish or teeth uormcrfcn (toorfdjmcifjcn), cut 2Bort bcr Unis 
gang§fprad)c. 

[to reproach, frj. reprocher, re u. proche, (at. re n. prope; to upbraid, 

up n. braid, agf. breydan, bredan; to tax, fr-p taxer, tat. taxare.] 

622. SHkdjfam. 

watchful uiadjfam, rner fur bie eigne ©id;erf;eit ob. bie aubrer forts 
mcUjrcnb bie notige ©orge trcigt; and; non £ieren. $n tnora= 
lifdjer 33ejief)tmg: watchful of = aufmerffam, adjtfam fetu, etm. 
rid;tig ob. entfpredjenb ju utad;en; watchful against = oorfidjtig, 
etio. ju oermciben; ba3 aHgemeinere SQBort. A policeman must 
be watchful, or much will escape his notice which he 
ought to have observed, or robberies will be committed 
which might have been prevented. He must watchfully 
look to bis own steps who is to guide others by his authority 
and example. To be watchful of one’s behaviour. He 
who remembers what has fallen out will be watchful 
against what may happen. To be watchful against the 
growth of vicious habits. 

vigilant in Ijoljem ©rabe madjfam, aufmerffam ob. umfidjtig; aud; 
non £tereu. A policeman must be vigilant, if he has 
taken upon himself to act as a detective. Let a man strictly 
observe the first hints and whispers of good and evil that 
pass in his heart; this will keep conscience quick and 
vigilant. A vigilant inquirer; a watchful observer. A 
watchful, a vigilant dog. 

wakeful mad)cnb, feltciter je£t in bcr 23ebcntitng Don mad) [am. 

2 lehn[id; watchfulness uitb vigilance 2Bud;[amfeit 2C. 
(fiel;e oorfidjtig.) 

[watchful, nl)b. 5£ad)c it. nolf; vigilant, bc§gt., fat. vigilans.] 


623. SHtodjfctt, juncfjmcn. 

to grow (iutranf. linb trauf.) attf natiirlidfje SBeife (oou imteit uadi 
auBen) grower merbett, non ^erfoueu u. ©adieu, im eigentf. u. 
uneigentl. ©iuue; fortfommen, gebeitjeu; batten, aubaueit, non 
^Pffanjen; ba§ ttmfaffenbfte 2Bovt. The child grows, the wheat 
grows, the river grows, trade grows. The emoluments 
of the highest class of functionaries have not only not grown 
in proportion to the general growth of our opulence, but 
have positively diminished. To grow in grace. To grow 
like a cow’s tail = downwards (Prov.). Wheat grows in 
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temperate climates; rice grows in warm countries. They 
grow some very good tobacco in the Palatinate. 

to increase (intranf. u. tranf.) auf natitrlidje SBeife, langfam ob. 
rafdj (non aufcen) jitnefjmen, grower raerben, wadjfeit; non 5pet* 
fonen unb ©adjen; nermefyren, uergrojsern; im eigentt. nnb im 
imeigentl. ©inne. The child increases in stature, in size. 
The tree grows by its own vitality, and increases also in 
size. The moon is in her increase. With the increase 
of trade and public wealth his revenues (of Charles II.) 
increased. The poor-rate went on increasing rapidly 
(1685). But it would be a great error to infer (fdjliefcen) 
from the increase of complaint that there has been any 
increase of misery. Kindnesses, like grain, increase by 
sowing (Prov.). Practice increases knowledge. To in¬ 
crease one’s income, riches, honours, experience. 

to accrue ttllttmdjfcit, tia$Utt>ac£>fen; erumcfyfen, ftarfer alS to increase. Sub¬ 
sistence accrues. Great good will accrue from it. The great and 
essential advantages accruing to society from the freedom of the 
press. 

to sprout fproffcn, fcimcit, erttmdfjfcn. We were told .. . that what was seen 
sprouting upon the trees would not be fit to use in less than three 
months. 

[to grow, agf. grovan, tat. crescere? to increase, frj. croitre, tat. 
increscere; to accrue, frg. accrue t). accroitre, lot. accrescere; to 
sprout, nt)b. jproffctt.] 

624. SBaffen. 

arms 1 . 2 Berf§euge, bie fpegicH 511 m 2 Ingtiffe ob. jur SBerteibiguitg 
Qiigefertigt finb; 2 . in ber 9ted&tsfprad)e irgenb cin ©egenftanb, 
mit roefdjem ein SJlenfd) im goru einett anbern fdjlagt ob. ait= 
greift; 3. ba<3 SBappen; figitrl. bie ^elbentljatcn. To be in 
arms, to lay down one’s arms, to bear arms, to call to 
arms. Fire-arms, nidjt weapons. Jugurtha was stripped 
of his arms, men and money. Family coats of arms. King 
of arms 2Bappetifonig. Arms, and the man I sing. 

weapons ©d)u( 3 = u. £ruferoaffen; fobann irgenb ein ©egenftanb, ber 
gelegentlid) a U 2Baffe bef. jur aSerteibigung bentifct ruirb, and; 
figitrl. The sword is one of the soldiers arms, and a neces¬ 
sary weapon it is. Both parties betook themselves to their 
weapons. A spade may be a formidable weapon in the 
hands of an angry rustic. A man of courage never wants 
weapons (Prov.). Wit ill applied is a dangerous weapon 
(Prov.). To wild the intellectual weapons. Sarcasm, a 
weapon I but seldom use. 

[arms, frg. armes, (at. anna; weapon, nfjb. SBaffc.] 
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625. SBaffcnjUflftaub. 

truce SBaffenftiUftanb, bie ^eitrueilige (lattgere) ©inftelluitg ber ^einb* 
fetigfeiteu jtoifdjcn friegfitbreubett SBtadjten, erftrecft fid) nteift 
tiber ba$ ganjc ©ebiet berfelben; ftgiirf. bie Spaufe, 31aft, 3tul)e. 
Owing, however, to the threatening attitude of Russia and 
Sweden, a seven months truce was concluded on 26th of 
April (1848) at Malmoe. A six weeks’ truce between the 
belligerents was agreed on. Messengers, with flags of truce, 
were despatched among the Indians. There he may find 
truce to his restless thoughts, (fielje ©ab M. I. 157.) 
armistice ber furje SBaffeuftiUftcmb, ift meift nur cutf cine fteinere 
©trede (mo bie Itnterfjoubtungen gepflogen toerbett) befc^ranft. 
On 12th July (1864) the Danes asked for an armistice, 
and on the 1st August preliminaries of peace were signed 
in Vienna. At length, on 26th January (1871) an armistice 
was agreed on between M. Jules Favre and Count Bismarck; 
and two days later the city (Paris) capitulated. The peace 
which had been concluded between England and France in 
1748, had been in Europe no more than an armistice; 
and had not even been an armistice in the other quarters 
of the globe. 

[truce, fi'5. treve, itf)b. £rcuc; armistice, fr$. bc§gL, lat. arma u. 
stare.] 


626. SBagcn. 

to dare (oft oI)uc to mil bent ^ynfinitiu) nmgen, ben notigen 9)iut, 
ba3 -^erj (etto. ju tljim, att^ufufjren), fidj erbreiften, ftd) 
erful)nen, fid) unterfteben, fid) fjerau§nefjmen. Galileo dared 
to speak what he believed about the stars. The Parliament 
dared to oppose Cromwell’s wishes. I (Catiline) have dared 
to engage in an enterprise of the highest consequence and 
the greatest glory. I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none. 

to hazard (bef. trcmf., feltener intranf.) magen, im ftrengereit ©tune: 
bent Sufaff, ber ©efaljr bes SBerluftes, ber ^erftorung ausfefcen; 
int utilberen ©inne: e$ barauf cmfontnten laffen, beinal)e: fein 
@lud oerfudjen; ttid)t bireft non ^3erfonen. Passionate men 
ignorantly call it courage^to hazard their lives in their 
own private quarrels. To hazard one's reputation, one’s 
property. There are but very few circumstances to justify 
us in hazarding. He who hazards an opinion or an 
assertion does it from presumptuous feelings and upon slight 
grounds. 
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to risk magen, cuifs ©piel fefeen, in ©efafjr bringen, bent 23er* 
lufte att^fefeen; non Sperfonert unb ©adjen (to hazard britdt bie 
Unftdjerljeit beS (Srfofges, to risk bas ©efajstfeiu auf ©djabeit 
ob. SBertufi au5). To risk one’s life, one’s person in a 
battle, goods on board a ship. We determined not to risk 
our canoes in another gale. How often, whether wrong or 
right, Must he in jest or earnest fight, Risking for those 
both life and limb, Who would not risk one groat for him. 
to venture (adventure) (trcutf. u. intrcmf.) magen, in ber $offnmtg, 
feinen ©djaben jit neljmeu, fonbern nom ©rfolge begunftigt ju 
merben; non Sperjonett unb ©adjen. To venture one’s person 
in a balloon, in a boat. He ventured to marry, as he 
thought, a fortune. — He that dares not venture must not 
complain of ill luck. Venture a small fish to catch a great 
one. Vessels large may venture more, but little boats 
should keep near shore (Proverbs). 

[to dare, id)b. biirfcn; to hazard, frj. basarder, iuf)b. kasekart = 
2 Btirfclfpie(, ©litcf, Ungliicf; to risk, frj. risquer, let. resecareV to 
venture, fr§. aventurer, lat, advenire.] 


627. aCa^lcn; 

to choose maljleu, ift eiue §anbtung, bie fomot)t non eiuer Jtorper* 
fcl;aft (promiscue ntit elect) al$ and; non einem einjeliten 
norgeitotumeu merben faun; and; non ©adjen; ba$ friiftigere 
unb atlgemeiuere SBort. This powerful body (the ephors) 
consisted of five persons, chosen, annually by the people. 
To representatives annually chosen the multitude cheerfully 
left the management of their interests. Members of Parliament 
are chosen by the suffrages of the people. He was chosen 
emperor. To choose a friend, a wife, a profession, a career. 
His words were carefully chosen. God’s chosen people. 
There are eight, choose for yourself. Of two evils choose 
the last (Provv). Many are called, but few chosen — Beau- 
coup d’appeles et peu d’elus. To have, to make one’s 
choice. Of his own free will and choice. The choice 
fell on Lord B. 

to elect maiden, ermciljlen, mirb bef. non einer harperfdjaft oorge- 
nommen; nidjt non ©adjen. To elect one king, emperor, pope; to 
elect members of Parliament. Once elected, the senator 
retained his dignity. Of the two assemblies — the ephors 
and the gerusia — we see the one elected annually, the 
other for life. Representatives chosen from the greatest 
number of electors. Only one candidate presented himself, 
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ami was unanimously elected. Election clay; the election 
of a president; to contest an election. 

to select auSnmljlen, au§[efen, non ^erfoiieit it. ©adjeit. To 
select a commission. A king was afterwards selected 
for the Greeks. Men so chosen, rarely too selected from 
the chiefs, but often from the lower ranks. Every eighth 
year selecting a dark night, the epliors watched the aspect 
of the heavens. To select the best authors for perusal. 
A choice selection of books (norjiiglidje 2ln3mal;l). 

2 let)idid) bie ©ubflautioe choice, election u. selection. 

Option bic freie SBaljf, ba§ frcic (Srmcffcu (ba 3 23 af)lrcd)t). Something is 
left to a person’s option; and he may make his choice. We have 
no other option. There is an option left to the United States of 
America . . . 

[to choose, fi’3. ckoisir, nfjb. flcfcu; to elect, fr3. elire, tat. eligere; 
to select, tat. seligere; option, [1*3. bc§gl., tat. optio.] 

628. 28afjrljeit. 

truth SSaljrtycit, bie tlbereiuftimmuug mit ber SBivMidfjfeit; ©egenf. 
error, untruth, lie. ber 33ibel oft: bie gotttidje Dffeiu 

bartmg.) Truth is the conformity of those words or sigus 
by which things are expressed to the things themselves. 
The most valuable truths were discovered in ancient times. 
Voltaire, with his usual disregard of truth, asserted his 
innocence. Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is 
truth. Truth is truth to the end of the reckoning (Prov.). 
I am the way, and the truth, and the life. A man of 
truth (ber bie SBnfjrljeit fagt). 

veracity bie aBaljrfjaftigfeit, 2Ba[)rfjett$Uebe non ^perfoueit; bie raafjv^ 
IjeitSgetreite Sarftefiimg non ©ad)en; ©egenf. mendacity, false¬ 
hood. The truth of the story is admitted upon the veracity of 
the narrator. The veracity of an historian. A man of 
truth and veracity. I shall here, with the utmost verac¬ 
ity, give a short account of Catiline's Conspiracy. Miany 
relations of travellers have been slighted (geringfdjdfy^n) as 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have confirmed their 
veracity, (f. ©a£ bei latent.) 

verity bic (morolt]’cf)e) 33 a()rf)ctt, fcltener a(» truth. It is a pvoposition of 
eternal verity, that none can govern while he is despised. Every 
syllable a faithful verity. By this it seems a verity. 

[truth, nf)b. Srcue; veracity, fi'3. veracite, fat. verax; verity, fi’3. 
verite, tat. veritas.] 

629. SSafjrjdjcinlitfj, 

probable iu aI)rfd;ein£id>^ v T.’.uiVmxptd), mas uocfj ©pietraum ftir beu 
^roeifet Vapt. That is actuated probable which has 
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better arguments producible for it than can be brought 
against it. 

likely roaljrfcfjeinlicfj: 1. gtaubljaft, glaubuhirbig; 2. mit to be it. 
Sitfiuitin: uermutlid), roa§ aUem Slitfdjeine nadj eintreffen imrb. 
A likely story carries conviction of its truth; a probable 
story has the chances in its favour. What is likely is 
always probable; but what is probable is not always 
likely. A bright morning is likely to turn out a fine day; 
but it is probable that it will be foggy, if it be during 
the month of November. 

3le(;nti(f) probability u. likelihood (likeliness) $Baf)r= 
fcfyeinlidjfeit. 

[probable, frj. bcSgl., lat. probabilis; likely, [ietje ii()ulicf).] 

630. SBalb. 

forest ber fjorft, ber grofce SBatb; ber Urroalb (j. 23. in SInterifa). 
The large forests of Germany. The black Forest. Windsor 
Forest. Forest- master. 

wood ber Eteinere SBalb, ba§ ©etjofj; woods = ber grojsere 2Salb; 
aud) figtirt. Did you go to the wood? In the woods of Cali¬ 
fornia. The silent woods. There is a pleasure in the 
pathless woods. Not to be able to see the wood for trees. 
Wood-cock, mouse, etc. 

Wold 28 alb, bef. in ber $oefic. 

[forest, nf)b. gorft; wood u. wold, nf)b. s 28 alb.] 

631. 2£aritcn. 

to warn maritcn, Don bcoorftcfycnbcu ®efafjrcn u. itbclu affer 9 trt bcnadjrtd)* 
tigen, ba§ ciitfacfycrc it. frdftigcrc 2$ort. We warn a man of approaching 
danger. Heavy clouds warn us of the coming storm. Warn them 
that they trespass not against the Lord. 

to caution waritcn, crmafjucnb sur SSorficf)t raten. He cautioned his friend 
not to approach too near the enemy’s lines. We are cautioned against 
^ a servile imitation of any one author whatever. 

[to warn, uf)b. iocintcit; to caution, fr$. cautionner, lat. cavere 
(cautum).] 


632. 2Bcg, ©frojjc. 

way ber 2Seg irn meiteften ©inner ats abgegrenjter ob. gebadjter 
9 faumteif, a (3 9ticfjttmg, IBaljii, ©trede, ©ittfernting; figttrf. fefjr 
manuigfaftig. The shortest way is the path across the fields. 
Many spread their garments in the way. The way from 
Paris to Dover. The milky way; the high-way; the way to 
lieaveu. Ralpt. Thoresby was in danger of losing his way 
on the great Norij road. Look that way. The pleasantest 
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way is to go by water. Neither of them would break the 
way. Rail-way. Rinbaumer forest extends a great way. 
The next village is a long way off. He is in my way. To 
make way; to stand out of the way; to clear the way. 
To make one’s way in life; to be in a fair way to make 
a fortune; to go the way of all flesh; to find one’s way. 
The way of the slothful man is a hedge of thorns. The 
way to Babylon will never bring you to Jerusalem (Prov.). 
(fiefje 2Beife.) 

road ber 2Ben, bie Strafce, bie SanbftraBc aU 33erbinbung§mittet 
jtmfdjen ©tcibten, ©orfern 2 c v bie <peerftrafie; ber 9teit=, gabr* 
meg (mit Seriidfidjtiguug ber S3efdjaffenfjeit); and) figiirl. He 
stood on an open country road, nidjt route. The mounted 
highwayman, . . ., was to be found on every main-road. 
Hounslow Heath, on the great Western Road, and Finchley 
Common, on the great Northern Road. The badness of the 
roads. The old Roman roads. Military roads. Walk in 
the midst of the road. The laborious road to knowledge; 
the shortest road to boundless wealth. The road to hell 
is paved with good intentions (Prov.). 
route 1 . bie gafjrs, Sanbftrafce mirb in melen fallen (aU 3Ser6in= 
bungSmittet groifc^en Drteit) promiscue mit road gebraudjt; 
2. ber 2Beg, ben man einfcfitagt, ber eiitem angeroiefen mirb, 
ber SReifemeg, ber -Jftarfd), bie SRarfdjroute. That a 
route connecting two great towns, . . ., should be maintained 
at the cost of the rural population scattered between them 
is obvious (1685). The waste tracts which lay on the great 
ro utes near London (1685). The great rou te through Wales 
to Holyhead was in a bad state. We have succeeded, up 
to the present chapter, in dividing the Metropolis (London) 
into routes. A traveller finds his way to a town by a cir¬ 
cuitous route. A round about way (Untroeg), nidjt route. 
Cortes was engaged in deep consultation with his officers, 
concerning the route which they ought to take in their 
retreat. This is the route you must take. To deviate 
from one’s route. The sea-route (©eeraeg). 
street 0trajje, gembtjnltdj ein breiterer (gebffafierter) 28 cg in ©tdbten, 2)br* 
fern :c.; feltencr figiirl. He sells apples in the street. London street- 
life; street-door; the public streets. The streets and lanes of the 
city. The streets of libertinism. 

[way, n()b. SSeg; road, agf. rad, nl)b. reiten; route, frj. be 3 gl., lat. 
rupta; street, ltfjb. @traf$e, lat. strata (stemere.] 

633. SEBtifilid). 

female roethltdj im ©egenf. ju male mdimlidj heruiffidjtigt nut ba§ 
@efd)tedE)t (sex). The female dress, manners, and habits 
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have engaged the attention of all essayists, from the time 
of Addison to the present period. Female wiles. A mem¬ 
orable instance of female secrecy. Fortune is female. 
The female bee; female rhymes, 
feminine meibtid), in bev Siatur be$ 2Beibes begriiubet, bent' 
felben eigentiimiicfj; fobauit oom grammatifd&eit ©efd)led)t; 
aud) im oeradjttidjen ©inne non DJaitnern; ©egeitf. masculine. 
Feminine branches of learning are taught in female schools.' 
Her humble, feminine mind, is wholly with her knitting. 
Feminine pursuits, employments; a feminine air and voice; 
feminine malice. Nimts was no man of war at all, but 
altogether feminine. Feminine gender, 
womanly (womanlike) roeiblidj, bem SBeibe gejiemcub, nadj ber 
2lrt eine^ 2Beibe§; ©egeitf. manly (childish), tuirb Ijditfig ab- 
oerbtal angetoenbet. Womanly grace, feelings, sentiments. 
There is nothing womanlike in her demeanour, A modest 
and womanly behaviour. Youug persons under a womanly 
age. To act, to speak womauly. S8erad)tlid) non SDiaunern: 
A womanlike, womanly manner of yours, 
effeminate tocibifdj, Dcriocidflidfl. 

[female, fry femelle, tat. femina; feminine, fry feminin, fat. fe- 
mininus; womanly, fic()C 3ftatlit; effeminate, fry eftemine, fat, ef- 
feminatus.J 


634, 2Bei^cu, toibmctt. 

to consecrate (eiiOroeifjeit, eiitfegneu, ift eiue vefigiofe, mit ^eve = 
monien ncrbmtbene ©anbltmg; ftgitrL roeUjeu, luibmen, Ijeitigen; 
ber erljabenfte S3egriff. To consecrate a church. One day 
in the week is, by a public law, consecrated to holy rest. 
The spot is consecrated to me by the memory of a de¬ 
ceased friend. Rules or principles consecrated by time. 

to dedicate fitr einen fpejiellen fitr ettteii beftimmten 

©ebraud) iueif)eii; tuibmeit, suetgtten, bebijiercn (tint jemcmb 
cine (Sfjre jit ermeifett). To dedicate vessels, treasures, a 
temple, an altar, or a church, to God or a religious use. 
The profession of a soldier, to which he had dedicated 
himself. To dedicate a book to an illustrious person, 
one’s life to literature. 

to devote roeifjcn, fur ctro. bcfiimmeii, iibergebett, ini guten u. im 
fd)limmeu ©inne; tuibmen, fid) eiiter SjJerfon ob. ©adje uolU 
ftaubig f)in= ob. crgebcu. To devote the remainder of 

one’s life to God; to devote one to destruction; the city 
was devoted to the flames. To devote one’s self to 
science, to one’s friends. In the eleven years of peace that 
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followed, Frederick II. devoted his energies to the improve¬ 
ment of the country. 

to addict rnibmcn, crgcben, bcf. ini [djlimmcn <Sinne. He addicted himself 
to vice. 

fto consecrate, fi'3. consacrer, Tat. consecrare; to dedicate, frj. dedier, 
Iat. dedicare; to devote, p’3. devouer, lat. devovere; to addict, fidt. 
addictare.] 


635. SBeittrit. 

to weep (intrnnf. unb tremf.) raeineit; beroeinen, beftagen, ba$ er= 
ljubeueve 2Bort. Away! with women weep, and leave me 
here, Fixed like a man, to die without a tear. He was 
rarely seen to weep or to laugh. To weep the ill-fortunes 
of a person. I wept when I was born, and every day 
shows why (Prov.). To weep over the death of a person, 
to shed tears meiueu, Straiten oergiefcen, ibcutifdf; mit to weep. 
She shed an ocean of tears. 

to cry taut tneinen, januneru, fdjreien. The babe clung crying 
to his nurse's breast. Ye shall cry for sorrow of heart, 
and shall howl for vexation of spirit, 
to howl l;euten, racing elegant. 

[to weep, agf. vepan, m()b. wuofen = fdjvcicn, jamiucrn; to shed, 
it()b. fd)iittcln; tear, nf)b. 3ctf)rc; to cry, jicl)c ntfcn; to howl, n^b. 
Ijeitlcn.] 


636. Sfficifc, m. 

way (2Beg) 2Beife = bie 3lrt, 511 tjanbeln unb 311 nerfaljren, bie 
SJeljanblungSart, ba$ affgemeiite unb umfaffeubfte Sffiort. The 
way of expressing one’s ideas. The way in which these 
men lived (the aristocratical captains) was so ostentatious 
and voluptious ... I strove a thousand ways to lessen 
her care. The way to avoid great faults is to beware of 
small ones (Prov.). The way to see Divine light, is to put 
out thine own candle (Prov.). 

manner (^mnbfjolumg) bie 9lrt, bie fjergebrac^te, gemoljute SBeife, 
rairb in fel;r niefen fallen promiscue mit way gebrancfjt; 
fobann bie eigentiimlicfie, befonbere 2lrt. This is a spec¬ 
imen of the manner (menials: of the way) in which naval 
commands of the highest importance were then given (to 
the Earl of Mulgrave in 1672). Others were promoted in 
the same way who not only were not good officers. — Do 
it in this manner; in the same manner. In a sly manner, 
way. The manner in which he is corrected. As a man 
is known by his company, so a man’s company may be 
known by his manner of expressing himself. That is his 
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manner of eating, drinking, walking, speaking. (fietje 
©itten.) 

mode bie regelntctfHQe, gleidjformigc 2frt ob. SBeife, bie 2lrt 
u. SBetfe uberfjaupt; ber 3J?obn§, in ber ©rammatif. Mode of 
action implies uniformity in the thing acting. The scholar 
may acquire a bad mode of holding his pen. His mode 
of living, speaking, dressing, of receiving or entertaining 
company. A peculiar mode of proceeding, a particular 
mode of walking. Modes of speech. 

method „bic natf) gctuiffctt ©rmtbfdficn gcrcgcTtc $crfaTjnutg§art," bic 9Jictljobc 
(SeTjrart, £cTjrincifc, $8ortrag§tt>cifc); ba§ ©t) fie lit. Notwithstanding a 
faculty be born with us, there are several methods for cultivating and 
improving it. However irregular and desultry his talk, there is method 
in the fragments. To adapt a good method of teaching to write. The 
method of Linnaeus, of Buffon. 

guise bie 2 trt ob. SSeifc ctl§ ®ctt)oI)iif)cit. Sluggards guise slow to bed, and 
slow to rise (Prov.). 

wise bk 3 Beifc, fomtnt nur noth in cttitgcti 9 tu 3 brucfen bor: In no wise, on 
this wise, in anywise (fdlTccf)tcrbinq§). Asking in a neighbourly wise 
(Bell, the Professor). * 

kind ®efcf)Tcd)t, ©attmifl, 9Trt, trie fie ifiren $Tab in ber ©d)bpftuig einnimmt; 
infofern cine g etui lie $8crmanbtfd)aft, cine a ITg entente 9TcT)itTid)tcit in 
pT)t)fifdicr tt. moralifdicr 33e^ict)unq ( pinfd)Ctt SDingcit annebentet trerben 
fott. The human kind. Things of the animal or vegetable kind. He 
(she) was the kind of man (of woman) who . . . could fight to the 
death. She was the kind of person. A kind of silence, of tenderness, 
of thankfulness, of gratitude, of power, of pride. A protector of some 
kind; a cloak of some kind. 

sort 9(rt, (bathing, BcritTjt cut? tut Be ft innit ten ©rtmbfeipen ber WcTpiTidgcit 
oT)nc irgcttb treldic naturftdte $cruianbtfd]aft, trirb aTfo ntcfjr bitrd) ben 
8 nf alt TjcrBcigcfiiTjrt, jntrcifen mit species bcmcdficTt; bic ©ortc. A 
sort of creature, of person, of man, of woman. Some sort of love; 
every sort of love is essentially the same; two distinct kinds of love. 
A sort of motherly feeling; in some sort of way. It was just the 
sort of thing he was sure to do. A sort of ointment. All sorts of 
useful articles; all sorts of stories. A sort of barrier. 

species ber ntcTjr tbiffcnfcf)aftlid)e 9Ttt$brucf fur 9 Trt, ©attttng, ®cfd)Ted)t: bic 
© p c 3 i c 3 . A species of the dog, of the horse, of madness, of gener¬ 
osity, of cloth. Rosalie looked at me as if I were a new species of 
a female. Coal . . . used in any species of manufacture. 

[way, nl)b. 2Bcg; manner, frj. maniere, lat. mannarius (manus); 
mode, frj. bc§gl., lat. modus; method, frj. methode, Tat. methodus; 
guise, fr^. bcSgT., nT)b. $8cifc; wise, nT)b. Scifc; kind, agf. cynd; sort, 
frj. sorte, Tat. sors; Tat. it. cugT. species, fr^. espece.] 


637. mu, entfernt. 

far fern, nieit, non ffeitteit u. fltofieit Gntfermtngen, ini eigeittl. it. 
im imcicjentC. ©intie, ift Slbjeftio itnb 2lboerb; ©egenf. near; 
ba§ einfadjfte 2Bort. The nations far and near. How far 
is it to the wood? It is not far off. Far away. The 
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far-extended ocean. Far and wide; far-fetched. Far from 
court, far from sorrow (Prov.). Far be it from me to 
justify cruelty. The far side (red)te ©eite) of a horse. The 
far side of a river. 

distant eutfmit, feme, bef. non grofjeven ©ntfernungen, mit einem 
3al;lenbegriff ooit ©ntferuungen jeber 3Irt; aud) non ber 
3 eit unbber SBerroanbtfdjaft; figitrl. juriicffjaltenb, imbeutlid); 
©egeuf. near; ift cin jierlid;erer u. meljr roiffenfd&aftlidjer 2lu3s 
brud. The Greek girl worshipped alike her distant land 
and the soft barbarian. The sun is ninety-five millions of 
miles distant from the earth. The town of Magungo was 
about a mile distant on an elevated ridge. Sweet is the 
memory of distant friends. Distant times; a distant 
period of history; distant relatives. Distant manners, 
behaviour; distant knowledge; a distant glimpse. A great, 
a small distance; far distant. The success of these 
distant (ttnfidjcr) enterprises. To be on distant terms 
with a person = gefpannt fein. 

remote enttegen, fern, entfernt, mit 33eriicffic£jtigung eines fpejiellen 
Slusgangspunltes, -HiajBftabeS, bes logifcfjen 3 u fctmmenf;ange^; 
oom Fannie bef. mit bem 23egriffe ber Sinfamfeit, bes fdjtme= 
rigen 3 u 9 an 9 e5 / ber Unbefanutfjcit unb bann non ber 3 e *t; 
©egenf. immediate. In remote and silent woods. Remote 
shores. Remote from men, with God he passed his days. 
The remoteness of a kingdom or of a star. The accident 
was the remote, not the immediate cause of his death. 
A remote notion, connection, cause, resemblance, effect, 
joy, rapture; remote consanguinity. The characters of their 
minds (of Burns and Scott) were as remote from each 
other as the east is distant from the west. Remote 
(grau) antiquity. To descend in glory to remotest times. 

2 le(mli(i) distance it. remoteness ©ntfernung. 

[far, n^b. fern; distant, fr§. be§gl., Icit. distans; remote, tat. remotus.] 


638. SBeiter. 

farther (Slbjeftir) u. 2lboerb) roeiter, bef. non ber ©ntfernung, int 
eigentt. unb imeigentl. Sitme. Three miles he went, nor 
farther could retreat. He went farther than he had in¬ 
tended. The farther in, the deeper (Prov.). The nearer 
the church, the farther from God (Prov.). The distance 
is farther than you think. It is not farther desired; it 
is not farther to ascertain. There is no great occasion 
to say anything farther against it. 
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further ( 2 lbjeftio u. Slboerb) roeiter, ferner, fonftig; iiberbies, alfo 
meljt im abbitionellen (^injnfi'tgenben) ©inne. 93 eibe 2 Borter 
roetben oft oljitc Unterfdjieb angeroenbet. No stage-coach, 
indeed no stage-waggon, appears to have proceeded further 
north than York, or further west than Exeter (M.). And 
day after day, we got further and further from America 
(P. Parley). By these means, the work (of the soldiers) 
advanced for some distance further (in besieging the town) 
(Abbot). Stretch your arm no further than your sleeve 
will reach (Prov.). Trust him no further than you can see 
(Prov.). He had received no further commission. A further 
sacrifice of men. The further use. As I further learned. 
And further, “never leave that till to-morrow” . . . His 
safety did uot extend much further. One boy may be 
much further (uorangefdjritten) (in his studies) than another; 
after many trials, we may be farther (entfentter) than ever 
from success. 

[farther, further Don far, nT)b. fern.] 

639. 2®die, SBogc. 

wave bie 2Bette, 2Bogc; audj figiirl.; ba 6 attgemeine SBort. It was 
found that the Atlantic waves frequently exerted a pressure 
of three tons on each square foot, while in the German 
Ocean the force did not exceed one and a half tons. The 
longest wave was . . . 492 feet. No wave rises more than 
ten feet from the ordinary sea level. The grassy waves (of 
the brook) rose a foot high. 3Iud;: the waves of the at¬ 
mosphere and of light, of shadow. The wave of invasion 
was rolling steadily onwards. The waves of adversity. 

billow bie Ijoljc SJfeereSmoge ( 51 m). fig.). I delighted to watch the 
gentle undulating billows, rolling their silver volumes. 
Flashes of lightning that quivered along the foaming billows. 

surge (Ijciufig im plural) bie fel;r l; 01 ;e -Dieereamoge, bie SBogeits 
troubling; and) im iibertrogeneii ©iime. There was a fear¬ 
ful, sullen sound of rushing waves, and broken surges. 
Sometimes an impending surge appeared ready to overwhelm 
her (the ship). Meantime the mountain billows to the 
clouds In dreadful tumult swelled, surge above surge Burst 
into chaos with tremendous roar. At every step before 
Achilles stood The crimson surge, and deluged him with 
blood. 

breaker bie ©turjlucltc (foil eine £>ol)e non 50 — 150 gufj er= 
reidjen). The great breakers rolling in from the Atlantic, 
, . . are fifty feet high, and occasionally they even reach the 
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magnitude of 150 feet. “Here comes a wave: look out!” 
and just as we almost touched the beach, a heavy breaker 
broke over the black women who were sitting in the stern, 
and swamped the boat (Baker II. 119). 

[wave, ml)b. wage, nl)b. 58ot}c; billow, tnf)b. bulge = GttirnnucKc; 
surge, uenu. fr$. source, lilt, surgere; breaker, itl)b. bredjcn.J 


640. SBcItlid). 

worldly weltlidj, 1 m% &$e$ng auf biefe SBelt, nid)t auf jeite$ Seben 
Ijat; oft im tabelnbcn ©inne; ©egenf. heavenly. A worldly 
spirit is one which is imbued by sordid principles of gain, and 
is wanting in high-mindedness or purity of motive. Worldly 
pleasures, affections, actions, maxims, pursuits, wisdom, honour, 
lusts. Be wisely worldly, not worldly wise, 
secular (lOOjdljrig) meltlidj im ©egenf. jit geiftlid; ecclesiastical 
ob. religious, nidjt im tabelnbcn ©inne. The secular year. 
Men of a secular life and conversation. He tried to en¬ 
force a stricter discipline and greater regards for morals, 
both in the religious orders and the secular clergy. A 
secular priest. Secular music, concerns, possessions, 
temporal jeitlid), oergiinglicb, irbifd); roettfid; im ©egenf. ju erntg 
eternal (spiritual). Temporal affairs, power, courts. The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. The Upper House of Parliament 
of Lords spiritual and temporal, (fielje oortibergeljenb.) 

[wordly, id)b. iDcftltd); secular, fi'5. seculaire, Iftt. saecularis; tem¬ 
poral, fvj. tempo rel, I at. temporalis.] 


641. Sfictttb toattn, aU. 

if menu, wofern, frj. si, leitet eiueit Sonbitioitalfafe ein. If the 
pills were pleasant, they would not want gilding. If you 
slander a dead man, you stab him in the grave. If one, 
two, and three say you are an ass, put on the ears (Prov.). 
Woman, if wicked, is often much more wicked than man. 
when fr§. quaud, gibt eiueit geitraum nub bef. einen ^eit^unft 
im nllgemeinen an: im ghragefafc maun, ju mctdjer geit? 
im Kemporalfa^e (ber in feiner 3Sera£fgemeiuentng gnnj nal)e 
an ben i?onbitionaIffi <3 ftreift ob. i£)u uertritt) mann, fo oft 
af$, roafjrenb, menu, al$. When did you see him? Call 
me when your brother comes. — When the iron is hot, 
it's time to strike. When we have gold, we are in fear; 
when we have none, we are in danger. When God pleases, 
it rains with every wind. If ycu lie upon roses, when young, 
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you’ll lie upon thorns when old (Proverbs). She went 
to America, when very young. When Franklin first visited 
London in 1724, circulating libraries were unknown there. 
He had scarcely finished, when the labourer arrived, 
as als, roaljrenb (inbem, roie), frg. comme, briicft bie .geitbnucr, 
bie ©leidjgeitigfeit gioeier £anblungeu au§. As William 
advanced in years, he grew excessively corpulent. The old 
man wept as he spoke. As the mourning train approaches, 
he (the traveller) pauses, uncovered, to let it go by. 

[if, agf. gif, nf)b. ob; when, nl)b. Ioann, locmt; as, ficl)e ba.] 

642. SBcrben. 

to become roerben, briidt ben (oft uumittelbaren) ltebergaug non 
einem 3 u ttanb in eineit anbern au§ unb ftefjt mit barauffolgenbem 
Subftantio mit ob. oljne Slrtifet; mit barauffolgenbem Stojeftiu 
ob. ^articip (als Slbjeftio) finbet gleidjfam eine 33 er fdjmeljung 
mit to become ftatt; baS umfaffeubfte 2Bort. To become 

it. to turn inerben oont Sebensberitfe angetoenbet. The famous 
Elisabeth became queen in 1558. He became a passionate 
admirer of the Irish music. France became the tool of 
Austria; and Frederic II. was forced to become the ally 
of England. He became vile and degraded at once. To 
become acquainted, intimate, convinced, reconciled. The 
resources of France were becoming exhausted. What has 
become of him? He became a soldier, a merchant, 
to get (ertjalten) tnetben, mit barauffolgenbem Slbjeftiu ob. sparticip 
fanit in oielen fallen promiscue mit to become gebraudjt 
roerbeit; es finbet ficE) tjdufiger in ber progreffioen gorni als 
to become u. ift ein gerooljitlicfjereS SBort als biefeS. To 
get acquainted, intimate, convinced, reconciled, drunk, elected. 
She is getting old. It is getting warm, cold, dark, light. 
His chariot wheels get hot by driving fast, 
to grow (toadifen) allmaljlid), ftufemoeife anbers roerbeu, bef. 
mit Stbjeftio ob. ^articip, feltener mit ©ubftantiu. As John 
Bunyan grew older, his mental conflicts became still more 
violent. A man may become suddenly angry, but he only 
grows angry by degrees. Their friendship grew strong. 
His subjects grew more and more discontented. To grow 
pale, poor, wealthy, sad and sombre, dark, light. The king 
had grown into a despot. To grow into fashion, 
to turn (breljeu, rcenbeu) ruerben, mit ©ubftantiu ob. Slbjeftio bviicft 
bei ^erfoneu ob. ©adjen eiuen non bem fri’djeveu .gnftanb gauj 
oer fdjiebenen au$, ber aHmaljlidj ob. rafdj Ijeroorgevufen 
mirb. He has turned sailor; to turn Mohammedan, Turk, 
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Christian, Jew. Wood turns to stone; water turns to ice; 
one colour turns to another. The milk turned sour; his 
hair has turned gray. 

[to become, be 11. come, ntjb. fommcu; to get, fieTjc crtjaltcn; to 
grow, fictjc luacljjcn; to turn, fictjc 9 iciguitg.] 

643. 2£ctfctt, fcfjlcubcrtt. 

to throw (fdjnell u. freisfonnig beroegen) roerfen, geljt oft in ben 
33egriff ooit fd;leubern fiber unb oerbinbet mit enter be* 
ftimmteu 2lbfid)t nteift bie ©rreidjuitg eines audj 

figfirt.; ba§ gemotpdidje 3Bort. He threw stones at him and 
cast dust. He threw himself upon his bed, at his father’s 
feet. The thieves were thrown into prison. A cannon 
throws balls. Yon throw your time and your money away. 
A vessel or sailors thrown upon a rock. To throw pearls 
before swine. To throw the helve after the hatched (etio. 
atts SBerjtueiftung aitfgebett) (Prov.). Throw not stones at 
thine own window (Prov.). To throw off constraint, 
to cast inerfen, gan$ attgenteiit unb uubeftimmt, bebeutet oft nidjt 
mel;rate: fatten taffen, bei ©eite legen, ablegen; figfirt. rnannig* 
faltig; ein rourbigeres 2Bort ate to throw. To cast into prison, 
goods over board, a block in one’s way, one’s self at the 
feet of somebody. Let him first cast a stone at her. Cast 
it away, aside as useless. He cast a furtive glance at me, 
his eye over the audience. To cast anchor, lots, pearls 
before swine. To cast off clothes. He cast the blame upon 
me. People who live in glass houses must not cast stones 
(Prov.). He cast sheep’s eyes (oertiebte 23ticfe) at her. He 
cast that in my teeth. To have the casting (entfdjeibenbe) 
voice. Cast not thy cradle over thy head (Prov.). Cast 
no dirt into the well that gives you water (Prov.). 
to fling roerfen, fdjmeifjen, fdjteubern, entljfttt ben 33egriff grofserer 
Jgeftigfeit ate to throw u. rairb non teidjten unb fdpoeren 
©ingen gebraudjt; aucb figfirt. To fling a stone at a bird, 
something over board, an antagonist to the ground. The 
cook flung the egg indignantly into the dust-hole. Fling 
down the nests, and the rooks will be gone (Prov.). He that 
flings dirt at another dirtieth himself most (Prov.). To 
fling away one’s life. 

to hurl mit ©ewatt, mit £eftigfeit ruerfen ob. fddeitbern; am 
ft in* men (gegeit); and; figiirf.; ift ber ftiirffte 33egriff. To 
hurl a stone or lance. The next Gaul was by main strength 
hurled (from the Capitol) backwards over the precipice. 
The Almighty Power hurled him (Satan) headlong flaming 

©refer, enflf. ©miomjmtf. 30 
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from the ethereal sky . . . down to bottomless perdition. 
Mac Mahon endeavoured to arrest the victorious Germans 
by hurling his cavalry against them. While seven adminis¬ 
trations were raised to power and hurled from it. . . 

to toss J)foj3ficfj u. xafd) njcrfcn, t)ut= it. f)cr=dt> crfen, sfdjfeubern; cutd) 
ficjiivf. So the bread was baked, and tossed down by the hungry men. 
To toss a ball from hand to hand. A shepherd diverted himself with 
tossing up eggs and catching them again. A person is tossed to 
and fro in the ocean of life, as the vessel is tossed by the waves. 
Toss’d with hopes and fears. 

[to throw, nf)b. brcfjcn; to cast, ban. kaste; to fling, ncrm. mil fat. 
fligere; to hurl, ttcriu. nut whirl? fat. ululare? to toss, uf)b. ftofjcn, 
tofen? fat. tundere?] 

644. Sfficrljcug. 

instrument gnfivument, SBevfjeug itbertjaupt; ftgiirl. SBerfjcug, 
SDiiltel, int guteu uub hit fdjtinimeu ©time. James Watt placed 
himself with a maker of mathematical instruments in 
London, making delicate instruments for his employer with 
his own hands. Astronomical, surgical, agricultural instru¬ 
ments. A musical instrument. The bold are but the 
instruments of the wise. Guilt's worst insrument. An 
instrument in the hands of God. An instrument in 
bringing about a peace between the two nations. 

tool bas bef. jur £aubarbeit beftimmte (groberc) 2Berf$eug: ba$ £aub = 
tuerf^eug; ftgiirl. uur im fdjliiuuteu ©time. The tools of a 
joiner, smith, shoemaker. The carpenters with their chests 
of tools. Gardening tools, wooden tools. The tool of a 
party. Men of intrigue always have their tools, by whose 
agency they accomplish their purposes. The blind unconcious 
tools of his policy. 

implement SBcrfycttg, ®erat; and) figitrf. £mff 3 mittef. Implements of 
trade, of husbandry, or of war. Genius must have talent as its com¬ 
plement and implement. 

organ ^Scr^eiup Drgan af$ „fcfbfttf)atig luirfcnbcr Seif ciucS ®aii 5 cn;" ba3 
©inn*, 6prad)=, Stimmtucrfscitg; ba§ ober ©iiffSmittcI; bev SBcv* 

mittfer, Don ^erfonen. The lungs, the heart, etc. are organs of the human 
body. The eye is the organ of vision. The organs of law. An 
official gazette is the organ of a government. The secretary of state 
is the organ of communication between the government and a foreign 
power. Church Organ (JOttp'f). 

[instrument, ft' ( p bc&gl., fat. instrumentum; tool, agf. tol, Don tawian 
= macf)cn; implement, fpft. implementum; organ, frj. organe, fat. 
organum.] 


645. SBcttcifcrn. 

to vie (with) roeticifern, ficli ctfrig beftvebeit, es cincm anbern glctclj 
uub bef. juuor jti tljtin, tiberbieteu tuollen; ftreiten tun ettuaS; 
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tin guteu unb im fdjfimmen ©ittne; bag attgenteiue SBort. To 
vie with another in the good opinion of a third party; to 
vie with others in beauty, in the exhibition of wealth, gran¬ 
deur, hospitality. The Spartans were taught to vie with each 
others in every agreeable and useful accomplishment. All 
the Roman writers, . . ., seem to vie with each other in 
celebrating the praises of Cicero. Carthage vied with Rome 
for the empire of the world. To vie in vanities with a 
person. Flowers may vie. 

to emulate mettcifern, nadjeifern, bef. im ebeln ©inite (-pt gro£e 
“emulation” faun and; non fdjlimmeu ghlgeu begleitet feiu). 
To emulate the virtues of others, the good and the great. 
Emulation is lively and generous, envy base and malicious. 
An emulation prevailed among the companions to obtain 
the first place in the esteem of their chiefs. Of the ancients 
enough remains to excite our emulation and direct our 
endeavours. To be emulous of fame, fo glory. 

to rival metteifern, augjuftedjen ob. $u iibertreffeit fudjen, ri m* 
lifieren, bcr 9febenbuf)ler feiu, eiferfiidjteln, I)at meift ©elbft* 
befriebiguug u. felbfifitdjtige im 2luge. He (W. 

Gifford) almost rivaled Jeffrey in wit, and he surpassed him 
in scorching sarcasm . . . Pizarro laboured to form a new 
association, in order to thwart or to rival his former con¬ 
federate in his discoveries. There may be rivalry between 
states which vie with each other in greatness or power. 
They attempted to rival each other in taste, in splendour, 
in elegant accomplishments. Rivals in love. Rival claims 
or pretensions, (ftelje ftreben.) 

to compete (with one for) fid) BeiuerBen unt, foufurrteren, luettcifern. The 
rival statesmen, . . ., were all the while competing for European 
alliances. Competition in trade. 

Sleljnlidj bie ©ubftantine emulation, rivalry u. com¬ 
petition. 

[to vie, agf. vigian = to contend, lat. via? fr$. envie? to emulate, 
fr^. emuler, lat. aemulari; to rival, frj. rivaliser, lat. rivalis; to 
compete, lat. competere.] 

646. SBeftcn. 

to bet, to lay a bet metten, bag aHgenteiitere SJBort, uerbunben mil 
bent ©ebanfeit an etnert ©infap (ben man aufg ©pief fefet). 
I bet you a shilling he won’t do it. He’ll not walk 6 
miles in an hour, I’ll bet you what you like. I say he 
will, what’ll you bet? — To win large sums of money by 
betting. I’ll bet my life he will not come. All the sporting 

30 * 
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and betting men. Bets ran high. I laid a bet of 20 
to 1 against ‘Harold’ (the name of a horse). 

to wager, to lay a wager roetten, baS 2Bort ber Sftedjtsfpradjc; al§ 
2Bort ber UntgangSfpradje erinnert e$ roeniger an ben ®iitfa <3 
al<3 to bet. At common law, a wager is considered to be 
a legal contract. He that will lay much to stake upon 
every flying story may as well wager his estate which way 
the wind will sit next morning. I lay a wager he will 
not come to-day. Lay a wager you and I who shall be 
there soonest. 

[to bet, itfjb. 58 cttc; wager, fr$. gage, itf)b. SBdtc.] 

647. SBBiberlcgcn. 

to confute nnberlegeit, bie Ungereimtljeit einer 33el;auptuug 2c. 
bartljun, jentanb ben 33tunb ftopfen. Opinions, statements, 
arguments, paradoxes, fallacies are confuted by being, as 
it were, melted down to nothing. Some men may be con¬ 
futed in their errors, and persuaded out of them. 

to refute bie llntidjtigf eit, Unto albeit einer SBeljauptung, bie 
bef. gegen tins felbft geridjtet ift r bartljun, jemanb in bie 
©d; ran fen toeifen. Charges, accusations, insinuations, 
slander are refuted by proving their relative untruth. He 
made some slight effort to refute the charge brought against 
him, but without success. 

to disprove ben 33ctuei§ fiefern, baft cine SBcIjauptung :c. nidjt 

foitbcru irrtiimlief) u. falfd) ift. A fact or the assertion of it is disproved 
by showing it to be untrue. It is easier to affirm than to disprove. 

2lef;nlid; confutation, refutation u. disproval &Biber= 
legung. 

[to confute, frj. confuter, fat. confutare; to refute, fr5» refuter, tat. 

refutare; to disprove, fr^. deprouver, fat. dis it. probare.] 

648. 2Bti)crflcIjcn. 

to resist iniberftefjen, fid; wiberfefceit, non sperfonen aftioen, non 
©adjeti paffinen SBiberftaub feifteu; ba£ geiuofjnHdje SBort. 
We resist by inherent power. To resist an enemy, an 
invading army, threats or menaces, the will of a person, 
flattery, adulation, entreaties, temptations; to resist lawful 
authority. Water might be said to resist the action or 
progress of fire. Wood resists the violent efforts of steel 
or iron to make an impression. 

to withstand u>ibcv.ftel;en, nid;t nadjgeben, nid;t wanfen tt. 
meidjen, ift uegatin. We withstand by inherent firmness. 
He withstood all temptations. To withstand eloquence 
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or arguments, the entreaties or tears of a person, the attack 
of troops. It is a happy thing when a young man can 
withstand the allurements of pleasure. Principles which 
had withstood the fiercest attacks of power, 
to oppose (gegenttber fteUen) entgegemftellen, -treten; frdfs 

tigen, roirffanten SBiberftanb leiften; opponieren, ©inmitrfe 
madjen, wiberftreiten, anldmpfen gegen; alle aud; figiirt. We 
oppose by active force. To oppose reason to reason, 
force to force, a person’s admittance into a house by personal 
efforts, his admission into society by a declaration of our 
opinion. His views are diametrically opposed to mine. 
The army was not able to oppose the progress of the 
enemy. Measures were concerted to oppose the common 
foe. He opposes every opinion of mine. I am too weak 
to oppose your cunning. To oppose a rival for a prize, 
(jielje ©egner.) 

to thwart btird)freujcu, fjtubcrlid) ob. jutmbcr fcin. To thwart the plans, 
designs of a person, (f. 0ap bci wettcifcrn to rival.] 

Helptlidj bie ©ubftantiue resistance u. opposition. 

[to resist, fr^. resister, fat. resistere; to withstand, with, ul)b. mit, 
to stand, nf)b. ftcf)en; to oppose, opposer, fat. opponere; to 
thwart, nif)b. twerch, ufjb. ^tncrd) = qucr.] 


649. £$ie, att. 

how nne, auf meldie 333eife r in ber bireftett ti. inbireftcn gTage, im 
2lu$ritfe; giuueiten geigt e$ ein 23erl;dttni<3 an. How do you 
do? Tell me how it came to pass. How happy is he that 
owes nothing but to himself. IIow much more; how much 
less. By how much they would diminish the present extent 
of the sea, so much they would impair the fertility, and 
fountains and rivers of the earth. 

like (gteidj) ime, gleidj roie, briicft bie „oorgeftefftc" 2 Ie(;ntid;feit, 
einen aUgemeinen 2$ergleid) au$. The Ghost was a strange 
figure — like a child: yet not so like a child as like an 
old man. Like a mill horse, that goes much, but performs 
no journey (Prov.). Like me, God bless the example 
(Prov.). 

as nne, ganj )o mie, in berfelben SQBeife; aU = in ber ©igeu = 
fd)aft, im 5Ber(jaltni§ ju (non); nne 511 m 33eifpie(; as — as, 
not so — as briicfen einen fpegietlen 33ergfeid) auS. As a 
wolf is like a dog, so is a flatterer like a friend (Prov.). 
Speak of people as yo find them. Write as you speak. 
As a cat loves mustard (Prov.). Do as you are told. 
Virtue considered as virtue. This young gentleman lives 
with me as a companion. Many wild beasts as lions, tigers etc 
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A scoundrel like him would murder you as soon as possible. 
As cold as ice. He is not so old as you think. As it 
were = gteidjfam. Be so kind as to tell me . . . 

[how, nl)b. like, ficl)c as ftcl)c ba.] 

650. 

wild mas urilb, im Urguftaube lebt; mas nritb, ofjne angebaut ju 
fein, road^ft; mas nid;t bemoljnt ift; mas nxdjt burdj bie Sulfur 
oerfetnert ift; ©egeuf. tame, tamed; figitrl. unoernunftig, loll, 
unbeftanbig, oeranberticlj. A wild boar, ox, cat, bee; wild 
geese and ducks. Wild thyme, chamomile, honey. A wild 
forest. The wild natives of America or Africa. They live 
in a wild and barbarous manner. A man wild with rage, 
with passion. A wild tumult. The weather began to look 
wild and threatening. The wild winds howl. 

savage in SBcilbern lebeitb, better milb att$ 9)tanget an Sulfur u. 
3 iuiIifation: leutefdjeu, uugefeltig, gtimmig; non 9catur au$ 
ungefittet, rot;, graufam, barbartfdj; ©egeuf. civilized; unge= 
jafjmt, milb, non Sneren. The Savages of America. A 
savage wilderness. The native escort were so utterly wild 
and savage in their manner, that they appeared more dan¬ 
gerous than the general inhabitants of the country. The 
habit of exercising arbitrary power had made him frightfully 
savage. To look savage, to be in a savage mood; sav¬ 
age life, manners. Others were urged on by their own 
savage ferocity. Savage beast of prey. Savage hunger, 
heat. 

ferocious rcifienb, milb, graufam, btutburftig, non Sucreit; grim= 
mig, graufam, fcfjr Ijeftig, bef. non bet ©timmuug be$ 
3Renfd;en; ©egeuf. mild, gentle. The hyena is a ferocious 
animal even when asleep. A ferocious disposition. It 
was in his own house that he was most unreasonable and 
ferocious. The old king uttered now and then a ferocious 
growl at the diversions of Rheinsberg. A ferocious look, 
ferocious features. 

fierce reifeenb, unlb, mtbanbig, non £ieren; (feljr) graufam, feljr uu= 
geftflm, leibeitfdjaftlid) fyifcig, lufltcnb, unbdnbig, t>om ©tjarafter 
unb bent Stuftreten bes Sftettfdjcn; ©egenf. harmless, calm. 
The lion is a fierce and ferocious animal. Fierce ex¬ 
presses the exhibition of ferocity in an energetic and wild 
way. The Scots were a fierce people. Principles which 
had withstood the fiercest attacks of power. The fierce 
pursuers will most likely be upon my path like hounds before 
to-morrow morning. The soldier turned fiercely round and 
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was drawing liis sword. Fierce winds, tempests. Brutal 
fierceness. 

Sletpilid) bic ©ubftantiue wildness, savageness, fero¬ 
ciousness, ferocity u. fierceness. 

[wild, nf)b. unlb; savage, frj. sauvage, fat. silvaticus; ferocious, frj. 
feroce, fat. ferox; fierce, frg. fier, fat. ferus.] 


651. Sturm. 

wind ber &Sinb (bie nteljr ob. meiiiger Ijeftige SBerocgung ber Suft); 
and) figiirf., ba$ umfaffenbfte SBort. Soft, gentle, rough, cold, 
warm winds; a great or high, a fair wind. In what quarter 
is the wind? The four winds. The wind blows hot. 
The wind of a cannon-ball, of a bellows. Is the wind in 
that quarter — ftefjt es fo? What wind blew you hither? 
To have one, a thing in the wind. 

breeze ber faufte, gelinbe 2Binb, Ceidjter u. fuller SBiitb, ber perio^ 
bijcfje Sanb« ob. ©eeroinb, ber be), ©rfrifdjuug geumtjrt; bie $3rife. 
There is no breeze upon the fern, no ripple on the lake. 
Sea breeze, land breeze. It mattered not that he (any 
lad of noble birth) could not keep his feet in a breeze. 
The wind was blowing a smacking (giinftig) breeze. 

gale ber fjeftige, fturmifcfje SBtitb (in ber ©eeiuannsfpradje); ber 
ftarfe SBiubjug. Gales usually have a velocity of from fifty 
to sixty miles an hour. We were determined not to risk 
our canoes in another gale. Several bursts of thunder and 
vivid lightning were followed by a tremendous gale. A 
tremendous gale of wind and heavy sea. A gentle, fresh, 
strong gale. 

blast ber fjeftige SBiubftoj^ ber oerberbenbriugeiibe SBiitb; audj 
figiirf. An impetuous blast. Three ships were hurried by 
the southern blast. The blast that bore it (the cry of 
the drowned people) to our ears swept us out of all farther 
hearing. The blast of a trumpet, of bellows, of artillery. 
The blast of triumph. 

gust ber pfb^ficfje, fjeftige SBiubftojs; felteuer figiirf. The day 
proved lowering and gloomy, the wind blew in sharp fierce 
gusts over the bare hilly ground between the Moldau and 
the Eger. Rain and gusts of wind. A gust of passion. 

storm Sturm, eine Ijcftige Bemegttng in ber Suft, T)crtmrgerufen bnrcf) SBinb, 
Oicgeu, 3d)uee, §age(, Conner it. bay Unmet ter, llngemitter; 

and) figiirf. The storm that howls along the sky. A sudden storm. 
A storm destroyed part of the Spanish ships. To estimate the distance 
of a storm (©emitter.) A storm of rain, a hail storm, snow storm, 
a thunder storm. To raise up a storm. The storm of fate. 
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tempest bcr ©turmtoinb, ctn ploptidjer, f)eftiger Sturm, bcr ftarfc 
Sicgcttgitffe, Conner it. 23Uij tut bkfolgc T)at; and) figiirl. In the torrid 
zone storms display the greatest violence, and rage with most de¬ 
structive force. Tempest-tossed, beaten. The tempest of war, of 
the passions; a political tempest. 

hurricane bcr Drfan, bie SBinbSbrant. A destructive hurricane. Old 
sailors, familiar, with the hurricanes of the tropics and with the 
icebergs of the Arctic Circle. 

[wind, nl)b. SSirtb; breeze, brise, n()b. 23rifc; gale, Derm, mit 
lat. gelu; blast, nt)b. blafcn; gust, agf. gustr; storm, itf)b. Sturm; 
tempest, fr,}. tempete, lat. tempestas; hurricane, fr^. ouragan, u^b. 
Dr fan.] 


652. SHHnfel, (Me. 

angle SBinfel im ntatt;ematifdf;en ©inne; fetten figiirl. Contiguous, 
adjacent angles. Mixed, obtuse, right, acute, spherical 
angle. An angle of incidence, of reflection. To search 
the tenderest angles of the heart, 
corner bie (Me (Seugung); fobanu ber SBinfel ate einfamer, abs 
gelegener (gefjeimer) Drt; ber entferntefte £eit, bie attfierfte ©renje; 
audj ftgiirl. The corner of a river, building, room, street. 
Corner stone, house. A quiet or remote corner of the 
world. This thing was not done in a corner. They 

searched every corner of the forest, explored all corners 
- of the country. In every corner of the island. Those 
vices that lurk in the secret corners of the soul, 
nook (Me, SBinfcl, bef. ber ©djtupfnrinfel, 3ufludjt$ort, bas 
trautc 5ptapdjen. A shaded nook. Dissenting preachers, 
who had long hidden themselves in quiet nooks frem per¬ 
secution, now emerged from their retreats ... In winter 
that chair (of Dryden in Wills coffee-house) was always in 
the warmest nook by the fire. Ere long we came upon a 
nook, so rural, green, and secluded. 

[angle, fr£. bc§gL, lat. angulus; corner, fi' 3 . coin, tat. cuneus; nook, 
fq. nuque, nf)b. Ccuicf?] 

653. SEBttfliiJj. 

real nurflidj, nidjt cingebilbet not imaginary, nidjt erbidjtet ob. cr* 
fonnen not fictitious, not feigned: in ber £[;at oorljanben; 
nidjt fiinfttidj not artificial. We do but describe an imaginary 
world, that is but little akin to the real one. Imaginary 
distempers are attended with real and unfeigned sufferings. 
A description of real life. Real Madeira wine, real ginger, 
actual nnrflidj, tljatfadjlidj (gefdjeljen ob. nod; 311 gefdjeljen); ©egenf. 
ntoglidj possible, toaljrfdjeinlidj probable. For he that but 
conceives a crime in thought Contracts the danger of an 



actual fault. That the Nile flowed out of the lake I had 
heard, aud 1 had also confirmed by actual inspection; from 
Magungo I looked upon the two countries . . . and these 
countries I must actually pass through. The reality of 
a thing is shown by its actuality, (fiefje gegeumcirtig). 

veritable »tnd)r, nmlltcf), bcr 3Bafjrf)cit cnttyrcdjeiib u. bantit itbcrcuifliuuncnb; 
0)egeitj. snppostitious aitgcmnmucit; ciit mctjr gcf carter £crmimi3. Where 
the real works of nature or veritable acts of story are to be de¬ 
scribed, digressions are aberrations. 

positive bcftinuiit; fcft, guttcrlcijfig, flduip, nurflid) it. tljatjadjUd) uortjaiibcn, 
frfflicBt jcbc 9.1? bglid) frit cincS Qtncifcf^ au§; ©cgcnf. dubious. Voltaire 
has bequeathed to us . . . not a single addition to the stock of our 
positive knowledge. A positive good. Beauty is not a positive 
thing, but depends on the different tastes of people. My mother’s dis¬ 
like to me . . . now assumed the character of positive hatred. 

Stefnilid; reality, actuality SBirtlidfjfeit; positiveness 
Seftiinmtijeit, 98irt(id)!eit. 

[real, frj. reel, fp 1 f. realis; actual, ficljc gcgcmucivtig; veritable, fvj. 

veritable, (at. veritas; positive, fvg. positif, lat. positivus.] 


654. aCofjncn. 

to live (lebeii) fid; ivgettb mo (tangere ob. fiirjcrc 3eit) auf^alten, 
mol;neit; non SRenfdjen u. SCieren; and; figiirl., bas umfaffenbfte 
2Bort. To live in town, in the country, in a calm and 
cheerful home, on the ground-floor, in the second or third 
story, in Regentstreet. My friend is living in Russia. The 
Rhinoceros lives in marshy woods; wild animals live in 
dens. He that lives with the muses shall die in straw 
(Prov.). 

to dwell moljiien, oermeilett, bejeidjnet einen bcnternben ob. meuigftens 
Idngern Stufentljatt ait einein Drte, ber einem jur ^eimat ge= 
morbeit ift; feftener non Sicren; aud; figitrl. Some men 

distinguished by learning and science had recently dwelt 
there (at Norwich). Here (in Palestine) is the spot on which 
the first inhabitants dwelt; . . .; here lived the prophets 
and Jesus Christ. To dwell in a palace, in a house, a 
cottage, or any shelter, among wild beasts. The beaver 
dwells in huts. Where mourning, misfortunes, cares and 
anguish dwell. To dwell on a word, on a subject. 

to reside moI;nen, fid; aitff;alten, feiiten £of itnb feinen SBoJjnfife 
I;aben, in einem elegaitten £aufe iibertyaupt molpten, refibie* 
reu; aud; figitrl., eiu ebleres SBovt. The steamboat stopped at 
the village where these worthies resided. He had been 
induced to reside at the Prussian Court. The poor man 
dwells in an humble cottage near the hall where the lord 
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of the domain resides. In no fixed place the happy souls 
reside. 

to lodge (tratif. mtb intranf.) Mjerbergcit, logtereit; iroljnen, Ctuarticr ncljmcn; 
and) ftgitrl. Every house was proud to lodge a knight. To be splen¬ 
didly lodged. He lodged a night at the Golden Ball. And lodge 
such daring souls in little men. 
to be a lodger §ur iOfiete tooljitcn. (fielje fid) auffjaftcn.) 

[to live, nf)b. Icbm; to dwell, ml)b. twellen= Dcrjogern, auffjalten; 
to reside, fi'3. resider, lat. residere; to lodge, {1*3. loger, nl)b. 
Saube.] 


655. 20ori, 2(u§brucf. 

word bag SBort, ift ber inflnbltdje ob. fdjriftlid&e 2tugbrmf einer SBor* 
ftetfuug ob. eitteg SBegriffeg, ber Stugbrudf unferer ©ebaitfen it. 
©efiif)te. Words signify not immediately and primely things 
themselves, but the conceptions of the mind concerning 
things. Words are for women, actions for men (Prov.). 
Words have long tails and have no tails (Prov.). The 
grammarian treats of the nature of words. 

term (©reuse) „eiit beftimmt begreujter, geuciu bejeidjneuber 

brucf," bag SBort, bag eine befottberc SBebeutung, eiu eigentilm* 
fic^ieg ©eprage tjat. A scientific or technical term; to state 
things in distinct terms. The term minister literally denotes 
servant. An exact definition of terms is essential to clear¬ 
ness of thought. No term of reproach can sufficiently 
express my indignation. Every art has its peculiar and 
distinctive terms. 

expression ber SluSbrud, bie Slebengart (mit 93eru(ffid;tigiing itjrer 
aftfjetifdjen $orm). In the choice of words is shown the 
purity of language, in the choice of terms the precision of 
speech; on the choice of expressions depends the brilliancy 
and effectiveness of style. In his (Swift’s) writings, we seldom 
or ever find vague expressions, and synonymous words, 
carelessly thrown together. 

(word, itfjb. SJBort; term fi' 3 . termc, lat. terminus; expression, fr§. 
bcggl., lat. expressio.] 


656. SBnnbcr; tuuubcdmr. 

wonder SBunber, ift bag ©efrttjl, bag burd) etnmg -Jieueg, Ungeiuofjits 
(idjeg, ©rofjartigeg (jeroorgerufen tuirb; fobauu eiue naturfidje 
imb roaljre ©rfdjeintmg in ber pljpfifdjcit SBeltorbmuig; bag 
allgemeiuere Sffiort. Wonder expresses an embarrassment of 
the mind after it has somewhat recovered from the first 
percussion of surprise. They were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had happened unto him (Christ). 
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Wonder is the daughter of ignorance (Prov.). Nature 
is full of wonders. The seven wonders of the world. 
Babylon, the wonder of all tongues. The wonderful works 
of God. 

marvel SBunber als ©taunen ob. ftaunenerregenbe (Srjatjtnng non 
etra. Ungeraotmlidjem, tluerraartetem, Unraaljrfdjeinlidjem ob. 
©rbidjtetem uub ber ©egenftanb be$ Unerraarteten 2 c. fet&ft. 
Marvels of romantic fiction. Travels abound in marvels 
or marvellous stories. No marvel if water be lue (tan) 
(Prov.). The old romances abounded in the marvellous. 
He is not such a marvel. You are quite a marvel to me. 
Use lessens marvel, it is said. Old London-bridge was 
worthy of being deemed a marvel of construction. 

miracle ba£ fibernatiirlidje SBunbcr. So the miracle be wrought, 
what matter if the devil did it (Prov.). The Messias, a 
man known to them (the apostles) to be approved of God 
by his miracles, wonders, and signs. When they had 
seen the miracle that Jesus did. Miracles attest the 
prophets. Miraculous power. 

prodigy ba§ ganj mu ob. aufergeraotjuUdje Optra. ungefjeuerUdje) 
SBunber, 3Qunberbing ob. SBitubcrraerf; figitrl. ber 2lu§ = 
I)uub. Richelieu, whom the preceding generation had regarded 
as a worker of prodigies. Prodigies were of frequent occur¬ 
rence, according to Livy, in the earlier Roman history, as 
when a statue sweated, or cow spoke with the human voice. 
A prodigy of learning. Pepys informed his master that 
the naval administration was a prodigy of wastefulness, 
corruption, ignorance, and indolence. A man of prodigious 
strength. 

Slelpdid) wonderful raunberbar, raunbernoU, erftaunlid;; 
marvellous rauuberbar, erftaunlid^, uuraabrfdjeinltdj; miracu¬ 
lous rauuberbar, ubcruatiirlidj; prodigious rauuberbar, au£er= 
orbeutlid;, ungeljeuer (grof), geraattig. 

[wonder, n()b. timber; marvel, fvj. merveille, lat. mirabilis; mir¬ 
acle, fr$. bc§gl., lat. miraculum; prodigy, frg. prodige, (at. pro- 
digium.] 


657. <Si$ towtbern, erflaunt feitt. 

to wonder fid; rauuberu, eiu aflgemeiner uub unbeftimmter 23egrijf; 
fobanit gern roiffen mogen. The reader of “the Seasons” 
wonders that he never saw before what Thomson shows 
him. I could not sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of 
these diminutive mortals. I do not wonder at it. I 
wonder whether he will be here in time. 
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to marvel fid; uber etro. Ungeroot)nIidje$ rmmbern, ftauuen, briidt 
einen I)5t)ern ©rab ber SBernmnberung au$ ati to wonder. 
They (the disciples) marvelled that he (Jesus) spoke with 
the woman. I marvel at your insolence. I could not but 
marvel afterwards to think how much power . . . had lent 
to his slight frame, (fielje SBunber.) 

to be surprised ii bcrrajcf) t itbcr ctm. UncrmartctcS feat. We are sur¬ 
prised if that happens which we did not anticipate, or that does not 
happen which we did. I am surprised at the danger, you tell me, 
he has been in. I was never more agreeably surprised than by your 
obliging letter. They are surprised at being treated as enemies. To 
be taken by surprise. 

to be astonished er ft a unt itbcr ctm. [cut, ba§ loir itidjt letcf)t $ti faffeit tiers 
ntogcit. We are not surprised by what we expected, nor astonished 
by what we are familiar with. The rest was astonished at finding, 
instead of the preparations for a feast, a court crowded with armed 
men. I am not astonished at this instance of fidelity, 
to be amazed fefyr erftcumt, tiertuirrt, b e ft ii r 51 [eitt, iff ber ftdrfftc SBegttff. 
The girls were amazed at the command (to call our coach); but I 
repeated it with more solemnity than before. The Europeans were 
hardly less amazed at the scene now before them. Olivia was equally 
severe, and Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness. 

2lef)n(id) surprise lleberiafdjuiig, astonishment 6r; 
ftaimen it. amazement IBcrumnbening, SBeftiirjUtig. 

[to wonder, itfyb. umnbern; to marvel, fic()c SStttibcv; surprised, [1:3. 

surpris, lat. super it. prendere; amazed, maze, itf)b. SOieife?] 


G58. &Biinfd)CU, dcrlangnt. 

to wish wiinfdjen, briidt eiit unbeftimmtes SBerlangeit nad; cincm 
(cutfernteren) ©egenfiembe au3; jobann einen 23efeljl in milberer 
$orm. A wish is an inactive desire. Frederic the Great 
wished (= liked to see) his supper-parties to be gay and 
easy. I wish lie could be brought to consider it more 
attentively. I wish you to do this. Wishes never can 
fill a sack (Prov.). Wishers and woulders are never good 
householders (Prov.). To wish well to another’s affairs 
(tjolb fein). She has her wish (iljr 2Bunfd) iff erfuHt). 
to desire feljnlid) imiiifdjeii, (gebieterifd)) uertangen. Wishes arc 
at most warm and strong; desires may be impetuous 
and ungovernable. The king’s manners, to those whom he 
desired to please, were even caressing. Elisabeth remon¬ 
strated against the favour conferred upon young Lennox, 
desiring that he might be expelled from Scotland as an 
enemy to both countries. Desire of glory is the last 
garment that even wise men put off (Prov.). 
to long (for, after) = to desire earnestly or eagerly I)cftig ticrlangeit, fid) 
fe^licit. I long to see my friend. I long to hear the story of your 
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life. lie who is in a strange land longs to see his nativs country. I 
have longed for thy salvation, after thy precepts, 
to hanker (for, after) Ijeftig und) etiu. litcift UncrvcidjBarem ®e- 

nitffcii) uerlangcn. We hanker after that which has been once enjoyed; 
vicious men hanker after the pleasures which are denied them. The 
wife is an old coquette that is always hankering after the diversions 
of the town. The republic still retains many hankerings after its 
ancient liberty. 

to covet bcgeljrcu (finnlid) bevlaiigen), gcliiftcit, tvadjtcu nad), im guten 
it. im fd)limmcn Siiiuc. Covet earnestly the best gifts. Ambitious men 
covet honours, avaricious men covet riches. Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s house. Covetousness brings nothing home (Prov.). 

2let)nltd) bie ©ubftcmtioe wish, desire, longing, han¬ 
kering n. coveting, covetousness, (fie^e begietig u. ner= 
tangen, forbern.) 

[to wish, irf)b. lmmfdjcii; to desire, fr$. desirer, lat. desiderare; to 
long, nfjb. lang, Derlangcn; to hanker, ufyb. Ijcmgen? ^uttgerti? to 
covet, fr§. convoiter, lat. cupere.] 


659. 2But. 

rage bie 28itt, bie I)efti q e Seibenfdjaft: bie ©ud;t; bie t)eftige 
SorneSaufroaKmig; aud) non ©ad;en. He is known by his 
rage for (of) money, but no less by his rage of play. The 
rage for building. To be in a rage; to get, to fly into a 
rage. The rage of pain, of a tempest, of a fever, of thirst 
or hunger, (fietje rafeit.) 

fury bie an 3?aferei grengenbe Seibenfdjaft, bie iibermd fHge, 
iibertriebene 2But; and) non Sadjen. The Furies bie 
gdirieit. Is it possible that love disappointed can turn to 
such fury? To break out into a fury. The fury of the 
winds, of the flames. A furious wind, force. 

[rage, frj. bc§gl., lat. rabies; fury, furie, tat. furia.] 


660. Settfjcn. 

sign 3eid)eu nte gefdjriebenes SJJerfmal, ati 21m ob. jtemijeid&en, 
att SBtnf, SBewets, 2Bunber f aSorgeic^ert; ba$ Stusljdngefdjtlb; 
ba§ atlgemeinfte 2Bort, bient jut ©rlennung. Persons who 
cannot write make the sign of the cross. There is no sign 
for preparation; a sign of peace, of contempt, of admiration. 
A sign of interrogation, of quotation. He made me a 
sign to follow him; a sign that it rained last night. A 
taste for severe practical jokes is almost invariably a sign 
of a bad heart. Mighty signs and wonders. Signs and 
judgments dire. The sign of the hotel is a Lion. The 
twelve signs (©terubilber). 
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signal ba§ oorfjer oerabrebete, bas dou fern toaljrnefjmbare 
3 eid;en, ba§ Signal, bie Sofung; bicnt jttr 23 en ad) rid)? 
tigung. Our horse and foot, on a signal being given, 
immediately fell on them (the Romans on the Numidians). 
The Numidians should therefore, when the signal was given, 
fall vigorously on the Romans. The crew gave a signal 
of distress. A signal for retreat. To fire signal-guns, 
token 3 eicf;en aU -Dlerfmaf, al§ Seroeis (oft promiscue mil sign 
gebraudjt); ba<s ©efdjenf ob. Stnbenfen, tun ben ©ebanfeit 
an ben ©eber lebenbig $u erljatten; bient jttr ©nnnernng. 
The rainbow is a token of God’s covenant established with 
Noah. Tokens of peace and amity. He gave him his right 
glove in token (as a sign) that he had delivered himself 
to him. Constant tokens of his amiable disposition. A 
book is given in token, as a token of friendship, 
mark (SDtarf) ba3 fief. Ijernortretenbe u. fennbare 3 e id) ei1 / bient 
bei Sperfotieii it. Sadjen jttr SBicbcrerfennuug it. lluter? 
fdjetbttug. Voltaire resolved to set his mark, a mark 
never to be effaced, on the forehead of Maupertius. The 
small-pox had set its mark on Goldsmith with more than 
usual severity. To be tempted for marks of distinction. 
External marks which are signs of a good constitution. 
To sign a cross for one’s mark when unable to write one's 
name. 

simptom gctdjcu ab3 fpcgic(Ic 3 ^ftigcidjett ((Srfcfjetiuutg) bef. eiuev $raitif)cit, 
eineS (SrcigniffeS; bay ©tpuptom, bient at§ SBorbotc. The causes of 
disease often lie beyond our sight, but we learn their nature by the 
simptoms exhibited. Open murmurs of the people are a simptom of 
disaffection to law or government. This fall of the French monarchy 
was far from being preceded by any exterior simptoms of decline, 
[sign, fr£. signe; signal, frg. bc§gT., bcibc 0 . tat. signum; token, n()b. 
gcidjcit; mark, fr^. marque, nl)b. SOiarfc; symtom, fvj. symtome.] 


661. Scit r jcitig. 

time bie 3eit, ba§ affgemcttte 2Bort irn ©egenf. 311 eternity. The 
time past, present and to come. Ancient, modern times. 
Space and time. The Spanish Armada was destroyed in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Time devours all things 
(Prov.). Time and thinking tame the strongest grief (Prov.). 
Take time when time is, for time will away (Prov.). What 
time is it? 

season bie ^aljresjeit; bie redjte, giittftige, paffenbe, bequeme 
3 eit: ber geeiguete 3 eitabfd^nitt (um etui. norjutie^men, ju 
tljun, attSjufttfjrcn 2 c.). The four seasons. Youth is the 
season of enjoyment. In due season; everything in its 
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season. The season, the time of affliction. He knows best 
the fits of the season. English Church-service, generally 
in the season (©aifoit) (at the baths of St. Gervaix). 
tense bie gramiuatifdje Beit. The present, past, and future tense. 
Sldjnlidj timely (3lbjeft. n. 9Ibt>ert>) jettig, bei B^ten, nod) 
Stir Beit; seasonable redjtjeitig, paffeitb, fdjkHidj. Timely 
aid is that which comes before it is too late; seasonable 
aid, that which meets the nature of the occasion. Timely 
blossom, timely ripe (Prov.). 

[time, rnjf. tima; season, fi’ 5 . saison, lat, satio; tense, temps, 
lat. tempos.] 


602. Bcrbrccfjli(f). 

brittle jerbrcd&lid), njaS oeumoge fciner Bufammeitfe^uug teidjt bridjt, 
fprobe (oon ©lac*, 5povjeflau 2 c.); and) figurl loenig Ijaltbar, 
tjinfcittig. Brittle glass, stone, coal, shells, ice. Quotations 
from those humble poets, who trust their fame to the brittle 
tenures of windows and drinking-glasses. Guaranties too 
brittle to bear the slightest pressure. The brittle chain 
of this world's friendship. 

fragile jerbredjtidj, iff oon roeiterem Umfange ate brittle: oergdug* 
lid), leidjt 3 erft 6 rb a r; figurl. gebredjlid), fcfjroad), leid)tfertig, 
beinatje: jfutbljaft. Fragile glass, china. Stone is more 
fragile than metal. Fragile arms. Man, corporeally con¬ 
sidered, is a fragile creature, his Fame is composed of 
fragile materials. All the works of men are fragile. An 
appearance of delicacy, and even of fragility, is almost 
essential to beauty. All could not be right in such a state, 
in this lower age of fragility. 

frail fdpoadj, fprobe, jerbredjfid) (uidjt in fo uiefe ©tilde gefjenb ioie 
e <3 bei brittle bet* gad ift); figurl. fdpoadjtidj, fdpoad), nid)t 
imberftanbsfatjig gegen SSerfudjitng, unbeftdnbig, tmooEfomuten. 
A reed, or a hastily-constructed house, is frail. A frail 
hovel (§ittte), made of deal-boards, hastily nailed together. 
The flower, fresh and beautiful, is yet frail (oerroelft (eid)t). 
A frail vase. Roofs that our frail hands have raised. 
When the soul becomes enslaved to ignoble passions . . . the 
frailty of nature (infirmitas naturae) is blamed (Sal. Jug. I). 
Other men's failings accuse us of frailty (Prov). To be 
of a frail (= delicate) and weakly constitution. Woman 
is a frail vessel. Woman’s frailty. 

2 lef)nU$bie©ubfianttoe brittleness, fragility u. frailty, 
[brittle, rtfjb. bvcdjcu, bvedjlid); fragile, fr$. bc3gl.; frail, [ 1 * 3 . frele, 
bribe tmm lat. fragilis.] 
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663. Serftrcucn. 

to dispel -jerteilen, jerftreuen, nertreiben, nerjageu (nerbunbeit mit 
bem 33egriff bes aSerfd;roinben§ ob. be£ 3 er ftoven^), non atmo= 
fpl;artfd;eii (Srfdjetnungen it. von sperfonen; ftgiirl. nerbanneit 
(non ©orgen, 3weifet, S lir ^ 2C 0; fraftigfte 2Bort. 

Things dispelled commonly cease to be visible, or to exist. 
The sun dispels the clouds and darkness. By the provi¬ 
dence of God the Jews, dispelled from their own laud, are 
now dispersed among the nations. To dispel cares, 

sorrows, doubts, fears, gloom, ignorance, illusions from the 
mind. 

to disperse (tranf. nub intranf.) jerftrenen, nertreibeu, ner= ob. an$= 
einanberfprengen, au$* ob. nerteiten; fid) trennen, fic^ jerftreuen, 
fid) jcrteiten (o(;ne ben Segriff be$ s Berfd;ininben$ ob. be$ 3 er; 
ftorenS). The wind disperses the clouds. The troops were 
dispersed by the enemy; a party of pleasure may disperse 
themselves over the hills; a surgeon disperses (nerteilt) a 
tumor. To disperse knowledge, light; religious tracts are 
dispersed among the poor. The company dispersed at 
two o’clock; the clouds disperse. 

to dissipate (trcmf. u. intranf.) jerftrencn, jertciten; fid; jcrftreuen, 
fid; jerteifen, nerfdjroinben, fo baft fid; etioa<3 nid;t mc(;r ju 
einem ©anjcn geftatten Idftt; bef. non atmofp(;drifd;eu (Srfdjeis 
mntgen; and; figiirt. The sun dissipates fog and vapours. 
The golden haze . . . had been dissipated. To dissipate 
care, anxiety. The more clear light of the gospel ... dis¬ 
sipated those foggy mists of error. A fog or cloud grad¬ 
ually dissipates before the rays or heat of the sun; the 
heat of a body dissipates; the fluids dissipate. (fiel;e 
nerfdjinenben.) 

to scatter (tranf. unb intranf.) au$*, umfterftreuen, non ©ad;eu; 
^erftreuen, non ^perfonen, ift ftarfer at3 to disperse; and; 
figiirt. nereiteln; fid; jerteiten (non SBolfcn 2 c.) To scatter 
seed upon the ground, papers about the floor; flowers are 
scattered along a path. The Jews have, by the providence 
of God, been scattered throughout all lands. To scatter 
hopes, plans. Clouds scatter after a storm. Scattered 
cottages (jerftrcnt tiegcnbe ^iitten). 

[to dispel, fat. dispeliere; to disperse, fry disperser, fat. dispergere; to 
dissipate, ftcf)c Dcrfcfprcitbcn ; to scatter, Ocm mit shed, ul)b. felptUen?] 

G64. 8cupi§. 

testimony 3ctignt§ ats eiblidje Sttisfrttje bcr 3°i | 9 ei1 wot ©ericlji, 
al§ (Svftdnnig ob. Seftatigung ooit Sperfonen ti. ini iibevtrageneii 
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©iitne Don ©acEjen. To give testimony. Testimony is 
the declaration of a witness. These doctrines are supported 
by the uniform testimony of the fathers. The belief of 
past facts must depend on the evidence of human testimony, 
or the testimony of historians. To do a thing in testi¬ 
mony of our affection; testimony of conscience, of nature, 
certificate ba$ fdjrifttidjc n. redjts!raftigc Seugnis, fur heffen 
9ii<J)tigfeit ber Slu^fteUer mit feiner IXnterf(§rift burgt. I 
can bring certificates that I behave myself soberly before 
company. Certificate of good behaviour. Certificate 
of marriage. This is to certify that . . . 
testimonial ba£ fdjrifttidje 3 eu 9 n ^/ nitfjt non ber SBebeutung inie 
certificate. He has very good testimonials, 
character Qeugnis? bef. non 2)ieuftbotcn ob. Scuten, btc cine untergcorbncte 
Stethtng cinnctyntcn. Nelson proposed that their (the seamen’s) cer¬ 
tificates should be registered, and that every man who had served 
with a good character 5 years in war should receive a bounty of 2 
guineas annually after that time . . . 
witness 3eugni§, frciftiger al§ testimony, fomnit mcift nttr nodj in ben 
briicfcn to bear witness, in witness whereof... oor. 
evidence 3eugni§ aU 33etuei3, ber 3 eu 9 e nbetuci3. 

[testimony, fr§. temoignage, lat. testimonium; certificate, fr$. cer- 
tificat, fplt. certificare; testimonial, fr§. be£gl., fplt. testimonialis; 
character, fr§. caractere, gr. lat. character; witness, nf)b. Joiffen; 
evidence, fr$. evidence, lat. evidentia.] 

665. Sicken. 

to draw (tranf. unb intranf.) (nod; ftdj, an fid), fjerauS, fjeroor) 
jieljett, bas umfaffenbfie SBort; figiirl. feljr mannigfaltig. To 
draw a heavy load, a cart, a person into a room, one’s 
sword, a tight cork to a hair trigger, a tooth, wine from 
a cask, water from a well, blood from the body. To draw 
along, away, back, on, out, etc. A horse draws well; the 
chimney does not draw. They drew = jogen com Seber. 
To draw one’s attention, money from a bank, a bill upon 
a person; to draw a comparison. Draw not your bow till 
your arrow is fixed (Prov.). 

to drag (tranf. unb intranf.) mit ©email jieljen, fdjleifen, fdjteppen; 
aud) figurt. To drag stone or timber, a heavy box without 
wheels, a body along the ground, a captive struggling with 
his captor. To drag a lingering life, 
to pull (tranf. unb intranf.) rudroeife gte^ett, jerren, reifien; audj 
figiirl. To pull a bell, a door, the oar of a boat. Horses 
pull very long sometimes before they can draw a heavily 
laden cart up hill. To pull off (abreifieu) one’s hat; to 
pull at a rope; a rope will pull apart. To pull down the 
pride of a person. 

©refer, engC. ©gnomjmlf. 


31 
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to tug (tranj. unb intranj.) mit grower 2(itftrcngung rucfineifc jiefyen; figiirl. 
fid) anftrcngeu, fid^ mele gchett (fcin bcf. feiner 9lu§britd) There 

is tugging and pulling this way and that way. To give a tug. 
To tug the oar, at the oar. Tug away, boys! To tug at one’s beard. 
They long wrestled and strenuously tugged for their liberty. 

[to draw, to drag, agf. dragan, uf)b. tragcit; to pull, agf. pullian; 
to tug, ut)b. 3ug.] 


666. Siemlidj. 

tolerably jtemtid) = ertragtidj, teibti$, paffabel. A constitution 
tolerably firm. He writes and reads tolerably well. He 
had acquitted himself tolerably at a ball, 
pretty jiemlid) = einigermafjen, mittelmafjig, beinafje ganj. He 
speaks English pretty well. — How are you? Pretty 
well, thank you. — Though I kept myself pretty close, still, 
you might have guessed. I am pretty sure of the fact, 
rather jiendid) = ein iuemg, etto. You are rather late to-day. She is rather 
ugly. It is rather a dull story. 

[tolerably, fr$. tolerable, lat. tolerabilis; pretty, ficpe fdibu; rather, 
agf. radhor.] 


667. Simmer. 

room (9taum) ba£ dimmer tiberfjaupt. Houses with four rooms 
communicating with one another are seldom in London, with 
the exception only of the houses in very aristocratic quarters. 

parlour ba3 SBofynjtmmer. The parlour is the common sitting- 
room of the family, the centre-point of the domestic State. 

drawing-room ©efettfdjaftSjimmer. It is into the parlour that 
the visitor is shown, unless he happen to call on a reception- 
day when the drawing-rooms are thrown open to the 
friends of the family. 

reception-room ©mpfangSjtmmer. In the first floor there are the 
reception-rooms. 

bed-room @d£)lafgtmmer. In the second floor there are the bed¬ 
rooms with the large four-posters (<gtmmelbetten) and marble- 
topped wash-stands. 

nursery bic 5liuberftube. In the third floor there are the nur¬ 
series and the servants' rooms. 

attic, garret SDlartfctrbe, ®ad)ftube, 33obenfammer. 

chamber hammer, ©tube, ©djlafjinutier, bef. cin cntlegcncrcS gtmmcr; cham¬ 
bers bie SfBopmtng, ba§ £ogi§; fobamt in 3 u f amme nfcpuitgen mic im 
3 )eutfd)cn: 9(hgeorbnetnu$amnier chamber of deputies; chamber of 
peers, of commerce. The Lords of the Bedchamber. A bachelor life 
in chambers. 

apartment ba<5 ©cmad). Apartments to be let. 

[room, nl)b. Dtaum; parlour, frj. parloir; drawing-room, itf)b. trageit; 
reception, ftclje Gmpfang; bed, ttf)b. S3ctt; nursery, fr^. nourricerie, 
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lat. nutrire; attic, fr$. attique, tat. Atticus; garret, frj. guerite, nl)b. 
mcljrcu; chambre, fvg. bc3gl., it()b. hammer, lat. camera; apartments, 
fv$. appartements, lat. ab it. par tin.] 


668. 3’ogcru, jaubcrit. 

to tarry uerroeiten; fobaitn abfid;tlicf; jogern, jaubern, faumeti, 
(feltener in ber Umgaug3fprad;e). To tarry long in a place. 
Wait for his seasonable aid, and, though it tarry, wait. 
He had intended to quit a town that offers but little temp¬ 
tation to the traveller; but he tarried day after day, until 
Lucille herself accompanied her mother, to assure him of 
her recovery. 

to linger nenuetlen; jogern, jauberit, cm3 nerfdjiebenen ©rflnben 
(cm3 33et;agltd;feit, XSergnugen, 3lrd;anglid;feit fur etro. 2 c.) 
uiifcfjtiiffig in ber 9lu3fuf;nutg eiuer ^anbluitg feiu; aud; 
non abftraften Segriffen. He was lingering in the pleas¬ 
ant, lightsome warmth. The spring twilights were begin¬ 
ning to lengthen, tempting Mrs. W. and her girls to linger 
another half hour before they lit the lamp. Filling up a 
bumper, he seemed to linger as he viewed it. She 
lingers so long that I lose patience. With lingering steps. 
He spoke of those far lands with a lingering kindliness. 
A lingering hope, sickness. 

to loiter langfam in ber Seroegung fein, cm3 ©aumfeligfeit, £rags 
fjeit, oft cm3 aBiberroitten jogern, jaubern, bie mit 9iidjt3* 
tljun nerbringen. If we have loitered, let us quicken our 
pace. We must proceed on speedily, and persist constantly, 
nowhere staying or loitering. A child loiters who is un¬ 
willing to go to school. This loitering page was one 
morning rambling about the groves of . . . 

to hesitate 9lnftanb ncljnten, 23eben!en tragen, saubern, sogern. He hesitated 
whether to accept the offer or not. Men often hesitate as to what 
judgment to form. He hesitated in his reply. Don’t hesitate, tell 
me the truth at once. She hesitated to take the book, (fielje auf* 
fdjtebcn.] 

[to tarry, lat. tardus; to linger, nl)b. t>er4angerit; to loiter, inl)b. 
loter (£augemd)t3); to hesitate, frj. hesiter, lat. haesitare.] 


669. $ol I, Stcucr. 

custom(s) ber ©in= ob. Stusgctngsjott nad; beftiinmten 33erorbnungen 
be3 “Custom House” fur fteuerbare SBaren. The customs 
of London amounted, in 1685, to about three hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds a year. The customs of the port 
(of London), from 1842 to 1845, very nearly averaged 
* 11000000. 92id)t to pay customs. 


31 * 
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toll 3ott, ift eine lofale Slbgabc: ba£ Gf)auffees, SBegs, SBriicfem, 
•JKarftgelb. A toll for passing a bridge. To pay toll for 
any commodities or wares. 

duty (fjflidjt) ift eine 2lbgabe, roeldje fitr bie ©im unb 2lu@fn§r 
non SBaren (at>nlid) roie customs), fitr ben $onfum non ge= 
nriffen inlanbifcfjen ^robuften, fur ©tempel erf>obeit roirb. The 
duties levied were . . . export duty . . . import duty. In 
our time the net duty paid annually, at the same place 
(London), exceeds ten millions (*). The net receipts of the 
excise duties in 1861 were, . . . ., * 19534442, those of 
stamps £ 8360789. To pay the duty; the duties of a 
vessel. Duty on tobacco, on brandy, 
tax birefte ©taaUfieuer, Stbgabe im attgemeinen; audj figiirl. 
Land and assessed taxes, property and income tax; the 
tax on chimneys, on carriages. A farmer of taxes is, of 
all creditors, proverbially the most rapacious. A malt tax, 
a window tax, an education tax, a tax upon corn. A 
heavy tax on time or health, upon patience. To pay taxes, 
impost 2 luflage, Umlage, Stbgabe, ift eine ©teuer, bie fid) nad) 
ben jeroeiligen pefuniaren 33eburfniffen eine§ ©emeimoefen3 
rid^tet (u. in einem gerciffen gjrojentfa^ ju ben ©taatsfteuern 
taxes ftefjt); jmoeilen ber ©ingoings ob. 2lu3gang3jotI. Even 
the ship-money . . . Johnson could not pronounce to have 
been an unconstitutional impost. The privilege granted on 
the payment of tolls, passages, portages, pontages, and in¬ 
numerable other vexatious imposts. No state shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any imposts, or duties on 
imports or exports. 

rate (9fia§ftab) ift eine Slbgabe ob. ©teuer, bie auf ba3 abgefdjafete 
©igentum, auf bie 3uful;r non ©egenftanben fur (ofale 3 rae ^ e 
erE)obett roirb. Rates for the relief of the poor, upon water, 
gas, houses, highways. The poor-rate was undoubtedly the 
heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in those days (1685). 
excise Recife, ift eine Slbgabe „oon SSaren u. Beben^mittdn, 3 e b rs ll * SBaren* 
ftetter, Sftebertfteuer." 

[custom, fielje ®etuof)nbeit; toll, ttfyb. gott; duty, frj. devoir, dd, lat. 
debere; tax, fr$. taxe, lat. taxare; impost, fr§. impot, lat. impo- 
situm; rate, fiefye $8erf)dltni§; excise, lat. accisum.] 


670. $m\, ©roll. 

anger 30 m, ber f)eftig aufbraufenbe Umoifle liber ein n)irflid;e3 ob. 
oermeintli^es Unrest; ber 2lerger, ba3 geioot)nlid)e SBort. 
Anger is the fever and frenzy of the soul. Anger begins 
with folly, and ends with repentance. Anger is often more 
hurtful than the injury that caused it. Anger makes a 
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rich man hated, and a poor man scorned (Proverbs). To 
make, to get angry; an angry look. 

wrath ber fjeftige u. an&altenbe .gorn, nerbunben mit bent SBunfdje 
fidj jit rcidjeit unb ju ftrafen, ber ©rimm. We speak of the 
wrath of kings and mighty men, and so the term hardly 
seems to harmonize with the idea of anger in inferior 
mortals. The wrath of the Almighty. The wrath of 

brothers is fierce and devilish (Prov.). 

ire 3orn, ift in ber ^oefie ein ftettnertretenber 2fu§brucf juroeifen 
frir anger, unb bef. aber fur wrath. Or Neptune’s ire or Juno’s, 
that so long perplexed the Greek and Cytherea’s son. An 
ireful judge; an ireful mood. 

pique ®roU, ©crcijtbcit (tnirb bef. burd) ubcrtricbcnc (rinpfiublid)!ctt pernors 
gcrufcit). Out of a personal pique to those in service, he stands as a 
looker-on when the government is attacked. Female pique. To have 
a pique towards a person. 

spite ber OroU, ber fid) in Shorten, int SBenetjmen, in Jpattblungen funbgtbt. 
To show spite; he diditout of spite. To have a spite against one. 
Begone, you critics, and restrain your spite. Children often show 
their spite to each other. (In spite of all applications (trop). (fiepe 
boSpaft.) 

grudge ©roll, bic Crrbitterung, ber fortgefetffe (cigenfinnige) ^BibertoiHe gegen 
jemanb, bie Ijeiinltdjc geinbfdjaft. Esau had conceived a mortal grudge 
and enmity against his brother Jacob. To owe a grudge to a person. 
Old grudges. The god of wit, to show his grudge, clapp’d asses’ 
ears upon the judge. 

rancour ber bittcre ©roll, bic tief fi^enbe Jeinbfdjaft, ber eingctDurjclte 
^mfs. Party spirit fills a nation with spleen and rancour. Rancour 
is that degree of malice which preys upon the possessor. My mother 
would never lay aside her rancour towards me, but would grasp at 
the first opportunity of taking any vengeance upon me. A rancorous 
enemy. 

resentment ©roll al§ lebljaftc ©rtnncrung an gugcfiigte 93cletbigungen, bie 
3lad)begicrbe. Resentment is a lesser degree of wrath excited by 
smaller offences, committed against less irritable minds. Depravity of 
heart breeds resentment. 

[anger lot. angor; wrath, mfjb. reit = gebrcl)t; ire, frj. bc£gl., lat. 
ira; pique, fr§. be3gl, nf)b. pidtcit; spite, frj. depit, lat. despicere; 
grudge, nl)b. gruttjett? rancour, fr^. rancoeur, fplt. rancor; resentment, 
fr§. ressentiment, lat. re u. sentire.] 


671. ^ubringett. 

to spend Ijur, uerbringen, bas gerooljntidjere u. nertraulidjere 
angelfad)fifcf)e 9Bort. Milton spent five calm delightful years 
at his father’s house. He spent three months in the country. 
Jugurtha spent much time in the chase (pleraque tempora ... 
agere). Nor did he (Metellus) spend his time there ... in 
luxury and inaction. He spends his time at the card table. 
She spent the rest of the night in prayer. The year was 
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spent in moral or rural amusements, in visiting our rich 
neighbours, and relieving such as were poor. He (Charles II.) 
spent little of his time in reading or study, and yet less 
in thinking. 

to pass tms bent ^ranjbfif^en entmmunette SBort nnrb oft promiscue 
mit to spend angewenbet. We might, indeed, have passed 
our days (licuit vobis aetatem agere), with the utmost infamy, 
in banishment. He (Marius) was born at Arpinum where he 
passed his childhood. What was I to do to pass away the 
long-lived day? The charper swore he hated play, except to 
pass an hour away. Many of his (Cicero’s) guests used to 
pass several days with him in their excursions from Rome. 
Remote from men, with God he passed his days. 

[to spend, id)b. fpcitbcn; to pass, frj. passer, lat. pandere.] 


672. $ufall, gufiiHigfcii. 

chance 3 u f a A ate 2lbroefenF)eit einer na<$roetebaren Urfacfje; ate 
nicf)t beabfidfligte SBirfuug. By chance the tyrant that 
morning was in a good humour. Chance is a dicer (Prov.). 
Chance ruled supreme, and guided the tumult. I aimed 
at the red ball, and by chance I struck the white one also. 

hazard ber gwfaH/ bent man fid) aufd ©erateraof)! aufifefct. Such 
was the hazard of the die; The wounded Charles was 
taught to fly. I have set my life upon a cast, And I will 
stand the hazard of the die. I am always willing to run 
some hazard of being tedious, in order to be sure that I 
am perspicuous, (fielje raagen.) 

accident gleidEjfam ber einfeitige (parteiifdje) Sufatt (bef. non ber 
SBergangenljeit); ber Unfatt. To come to a place by accident. 
A lucky accident. He wounded him by accident in fencing. 
Place, riches, favour — prizes of accident as oft as of merit. 
To have an accident. An accident happened to the train. 
The meeting was accidental. 

casualty bic mit $8crlu[i ob. Unglue! toerbunbcne 3ufdUig!cit (gauj unabfjcingig 
OontmS). Men are exposed to more casualties than women, as battles, 
sea-voyages, with several dangerous trades and professions. Several 
casualties occurred last winter from the sharp frost. Losses that 
befall them by mere casualty. The casual is the accidental com¬ 
bined with the unimportant. A casual observer, remark, acquaintance. 

contingency bic 3ufciHigtcit, ber ntoglidjc 5JaU ciitcS cintretcubcn (SrcigniffcS. 
Aristotle says we are not to build certain rules on the contingency 
of human actions. To be prepared for all contingencies. I had 
myself repeated opportunities of discussing all possible contingencies. 
That is a misfortune which in any way deprives of an actual or con¬ 
tingent good against one’s will. Danger is general and contingent. 
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3 Ief)nlid) accidental 3 ufaQig, nid)t roefentlid); casual 
jufaKig, getegentfidj; contingent jnfattig; fortuitous 511 = 
faiftg, unoemuttet, gauj unuorljergefeljen. It was from causes 
seemingly fortuitous . .. that all the mighty effects of the 
Reformation flowed. 

[chance, [iel)c Gliicf; hazard, ftclje itmgen; accident, fr^. bc£gl., lot. 
accidens; casualty, [ 13 . casualite, [pit. casualitas; contingency, frj. 
contingence, lot. contingere; fortuitous, [ 1 : 3 . fortuit, lat. fortuitus.} 


673. Suffoijjteori. 

asylum ber be), jum Idugern SSenueUeu beftimmte, gegen ©efaf)r 
u. ©eroatttfiatigf eit gefdjiipte 3uffud)t3ort, fci e 3uflucf)t3ftdtte; 
eitte 2 lnftalt fur 2 lrme, Kranfe 2 c.: ba3 bie gveiftatte; 

figiirt. bie 3uf(ud)t. It is the part of a Christian to afford 
an asylum to the helpless orphan and widow. An asylum 
for the poor, the deaf and dumb, the insane. A private 
asylum . . . became for eighteen months the refuge of 
the afflicted man. Every form of religion and irrelegion 
found an asylum in his (Frederick the Great’s) states. 
The contemplative find an asylum in solitude. The asylum 
of error. 

refuge (ber tempovare) guflucfjtSort, an ben man fliel)t, um fid) bef. 
gegen naf)e benorftetjeube ©efafyr ob. gegen aSerfotgung ju 
fdiufcen; audj non Steven; figurl. £ort, ©djufc, 3 u ff U( $t; baz 
31u3funft3mitteL The proscribed foreigner may take refuge 
in England. Voltaire determined to take refuge at Berlin. 
At Chalfont the Miltons took refuge from the Great Plague. 
Robbers and wild beasts have their places of refuge. The 
Lord is my refuge. This is our last refuge. 

retreat ( 9 titcf 5 ug) bie Quriicfge^ogenljcit, ber upeort; bfter ber 6 cf)l up f = 
min!el. The man of active and public life loves some rural retreat 
in his old age, or in the intervals of labour. Metellus despatched 
deserters, and others acquainted with the country, to discover the 
retreat of Jugurtha. Dissenting preachers . . . now emerged from their 
retreats. 

[asylum, lot. beSgl., frj. asile; refuge, fr^. beSgl., lat. refugium; 
retreat, fr^. retraite, lat. retrahere.] 


674. gufricben. 

content jufrieben, met fid) mit bent begnugt, et fiat, raer feme 
befoubetn SBunf^e f)at. Content is happiness. Content 
is more than a kingdom. Content lodges oftener in cottages 
than palaces (Proverbs). Let us be content (contented), 
satisfied befriebigt, uorubergefjenb jufrteben. An avaricious or 
ambitious man is never satisfied. I am satisfied with 
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anything and everything. Satisfaction has in it an element 
of uncertainty. 

satisfactory bcfricbigcnb. Ho did it in the most satisfactory manner. 
(fief)e befricbigcn.) 

2lel)nlid) bie ©ubftanttoe content u. satisfaction, 
[content, fr^. bc§gl., lat. contentus; satisfied, ficfjc bcfriebtgett.] 


675. Sug- 

train $ug non ^erfonett ob. ©acfjen im aUgenteinen; audj ftgitrl. 
The old gentleman was received by a train of relatives, 
and friends, and children, and grand-children. A funeral 
train. The richest inhabitants . . . walking the streets with 
trains of servants in rich liveries. A train of artillery, 
waggons, coaches, horses, cattle. A railway-train. A train 
of ideas, thoughts, sentiments, deception, hypocrisy. 

procession ba3 regelmafdge $ortfcf)reiten; ber georbnete u. regel* 
mdfcige $ug, feiertidje Umgang, bic ^rojeffion. The pro¬ 
cession of men’s life. At length King Philip himself ap¬ 
peared in the procession. Relatives, friends, children, and 
grand-children formed a procession in his (the old gentle¬ 
man’s) rear. A funeral procession. When this vast con¬ 
gregation was formed into a regular procession to attend 
the ark of the covenant. 

retinue ©efolge al§ Scgleitmtg it. 2)ieucrfd}aft ber ©roften. A prince 
entering a public hall with his own retinue might be joined by the 
authorities of the place, who would follow in his train. A numerous 
retinue of lords and ladies. 

attendance Qkfolge al£ SBcglcitung Doit irgeub jcmanb. Thus accompanied 
with the attendance both of rich and poor, Lucy returned to her 
father’s house. To be in attendance on a person = 310 ; 3)iettftlcifhnig 
bet jemnnb fein. (ficl)c bcglcttcn to attend.) 

[train, frj. train, lat. trahere; procession, frj. bcSgl., tat. processio; 
retinue, frj. retenu, lat. retinere; attendance, fielje bcglciten.] 


676. Sugckit, crlaufcn. 

to admit julaffeti = ben ©intritt, ^utritt geiudtjreu; mit of: cut= 
nefjmen, julaffen, geftatteu; au§ logifdien ©riinben jugeben, 
einraumen. The doorkeeper refused to admit any more. 

This ticket will admit two. Patients are admitted at 

any hour. The matter does not admit of any delay. The 

phrase does not admit of that construction. Barere it is 
admitted, was somewhat fickle. It is admitted by 

everyone, that. . . 

to grant jugeftefyeti, etioaS al§ id a 1) r jugeben ob. gelten laffen, ba§ 
nicfjt geniigenb betoiefen iff; jemanb bus ©etoiinfdjte geioci^ren. 
It is necessary before any argument can be commenced, that 
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something should be taken for granted on both sides. 1 
take it at the same time for granted that the immortality 
of the soul is sufficiently established by other arguments. 
Granting what you say, my argument still holds. He 
granted me everything I desired, 
to allow jugeben, erlauben, etio. gefdjefjeii (f)ingel;en) taffen, nidjts 
bagegen fjaben (tljitu), ift meljr negatio; fobamt fonntid) er^ 
tauben. Allow me to tell you, to make an observation. My 
father allowed my mother to exhaust herself. I could 
never allow such a thing. Darius pressed on his chariot 
as far as the road allowed his chariot to go. I allow 
what ought in fairness to be granted. I cannot allow 
such gross neglect to pass unpunished. It is not allowed 
to walk on the grass. Smoking is not allowed in the 
waiting rooms. 

to permit erlauben, geftatten, uergonnen, if! mel;r pofttio. She 
permitted herself no original opinion. Dear madam, 
permit me to lecture the young gentleman a little. The 
Japanese captain would permit no man to search me. 
School-boys are allowed a certain space for their sports 
or exercise; but if they wish to go beyond the limits of that 
space, they must ask leave in order to be permitted to 
do so. We dug as deeply as the time permitted us. 
to suffer letben, bulDen, jutaffen, oft auS 3?fanget an ©netgie. 
The instructor of a school may suffer some things to pass 
unnoticed which he does not allow, and may allow certain 
practices at least for a time, which he would by no means 
directly permit. I will not suffer them to pay for me. 
An indolent and careless teacher will suffer his pupils to 
neglect their lessons. 

to tolerate etnms, gegen wefdjeS man mit gug itnb 9?edjt @in^ 
raenbungen madden fonnte, ait§ 9Iad)ficbt, ©djo nung bulben 
ob. qefdjefjen taffen. They tolerated her as of their kind 
accordingly. Men should not tolerate themselves one minute 
in known sin. He could tolerate no will, no reason, in 
the state, save his own. To tolerate religion, opinion, 
liberty of conscience. In such a tract (of wild land), quatters 
and trespassers were tolerated to an extent now unknown. 

2lefpdid) bie ©ubftantiue allowance u. permission; 
tolerance bie 9tad;fid)t, ©ulbfamfeit brudt bie ©enetgtfjeit, 
SereitmiHigfeit §u bulben, toleration bie Sulbung ats £anb= 
lung au§. Principles of tolerance will lead to the toler¬ 
ation of different opinions. 

[to admit, frg. admettre, lat. admittere; to grant, ftelje Derletljcn; 

to allow, frj. allouer, fplt. allocare; to permit, frj. permettre, 
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lat. permittere; to suffer, ficfye ertragen; to tolerate, fr^. tolerer, 
lat. tolerare.] 


677. SugctJjan, crgebett fetn. 

to be given ba3 gctt»ot)n(icf)e 2Bort, im guten u. im [djltmmen ©irtnc. The 
youth is given to study. The people are given to luxury and 
pleasure. 

to be addicted rottb mefjr im fdjlimmeu 6innc gebrandjt. Addicted to 
vice, to vicious habits. 

attached ^ugetljan, crgeben = aitfjaitglid). To be attached to a friend. 

devoted ganj ergebcn. Devoted to a friend, to his interest, to his pleasure; 
to one’s country, (ftelje roibmen.) 

[given (to give), itljb. gebett; addicted (to addict), lat. addictus; at¬ 
tached, frj. attache, itfb. Qadc; devoted, fiebc ltubmen.] 


678. Suleift. 

last ( 2 lbjeEtix> u. SSCbuerb), lastly le£t, julefct, jum lefcten -Dlale im 
©egenf. ju first, bef. doit ber 9lci(|cnfoIge. He came last, I 
came first. Last — not least. Last in bed, best heard 
(Prov.). I saw him last at New-York. Last of all = 311 
atter(e£t. 

at last julefct, enblidj im ©egenf. ju at first bejieljt fief) mefjr auf 
3 U iibernnnbenbe ©dfjnnerigfeiten bei ^Serfoneit u. ©adf)en. A 
condition which was at last agreed to. That is not lost 
which comes at last. Virtue . . . crowned with joy at 
last. But, at last, the Roman empire became so weak, 
that the emperor Honorius withdrew his troops from Britain 
in 420. I have obtained it at last. 

at length jutefet, enbticf), naefj (anger ob. laitgerer 3 eit, beren 
©nbe man faum erroarten fonnte; fobamt ausftifjrtid), un- 
uerturjt. I am glad, said Jone, to see you at length 
together, for you are suited to each other, and you are 
formed to be friends. At.length, at length, I have thee 
in my arms. Then, at length, tardy justice was done to 
the memory of Oliver. I will insert it (the name) at length 
in my paper. 

finally enblidj), 3 ule£t, fd&liefclicf), infofern ber 2 lbfd£)tu |3 einer 
£l)dtigfeit ergielt ift: enbgiiltig. The contest was long, but 
the Romans finally conquered. He (Napoleon III.) had 
no doubt ... but that Prussia must finally succumb. 

ultimately gum ©dE)lub, nut 23enuffidE)tigung beS 23orl)er = 

gefjenben. Afflictions often tend to correct immoral habits, 
and ultimately prove blessings. The statements which a 
man finally makes at the close of a negotiation, are usually 
conclusive as to his ultimate intentions and designs. 
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[last, nl)b. lept; length, nfib. £ditge; finally, frg. final, (pit. finalis; 
ultimately, (pit. ultimatus.] 


679. gumadjcn, fdjUefjcu. 

to shut (tranf. unb intranf.) fcfi gumacfjen, fcft fdjliejseit; fid) fdjliefcen, 
gugeljett; baS aUgcmeine u. mnfaffenbere 2Bort. The gates were 
shut to prevent the escape of the Roman soldiers. The 
city was shut on all sides. To shut the door, the window, 
the hand, a book. The mouth is shut by closing the 
lips; the eyes are shut by closing the lids. This flower 
shuts at night. The gate, the door shuts hard (of itself). 
To shut the ports of a kingdom by a blockade. 

to close (tranf. unb intranf.) fdjliejsen = bie £eile einer ©adfje nafje 
jufammcn bringeu; fid) fc^tiefcen, jugefjen. Closing is a 
partial shutting, and shutting is a complete closing. 
The door was closed upon him. The door closing again, 
seemed to shut out sound and motion. To close the 
shutters, the eyes, the mouth, the hand, the lips. The 
clasps of the worthy little tome were closed. The petals 
of a flower close; wounds close. Close the secret within 
your breast, (fiefye enbigen.) 

to lock (trait}, unb intranf.) ber*, jufdflicfjcn, oft mit up; fdflieBen; and) ftgiirl. 
To lock a door, gate, trunk. To lock a person in prison, money in 
a box. The door locks close. To lock a person in one’s arms, a 
secret in one’s breast. 

[to shut, nl)b. fdjiipen; to close, fiefje cnbtgen; to lock, agf. litcan 
= bcrjdfltcfjen, berm, mit rd)b. 93iod, frg. bloquer.] 


680. $urii(!gel)Ctt. 

to give back guriidgeben, roa$ man enttiefjen Ijat, ba$ gerao(;ntid)e 
2Bort. Give me back (again) what I have lent you. I 
gave him back what I had borrowed from him. 

to return (guriidfomtnen) gurudgeben, roiebergeben, roieber juftetten, 
bas jierlidjere SBort. It is a duty to return with punctuality 
and exactness. He should levy money, and return the same 
to the treasurer, for his majesty’s use. I insist upon their 
returning what they have taken from me. To return a 
book to its owner. 

to restore (nneberfyerftetten) guruderftatten, gurudgeben, raa3 man 
genommen ob. gefunben l)at, roa$ eiitem anuertraut raurbe. It 
is a duty to restore wholly, and without diminution. A 
present is returned, a deposit is restored. To restore 
stolen goods. 

to render Ijat (id) in bcm 6inne bon „ibiebers, guritdge&en" nod) nid)t rec^t 
ctngeburgcrt. (fiefjc madjcn.) 
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[to give back, ttfyb. geben; back, agf. bac; to return, fr^. retourner, 
lat. tornare; to restore, frj. restaurer, lat. restaurare; to render, 
fte£)e madjcn.] 


681. Suriidljalten. 

to keep back juriicffjafteit, turn ^perfonetx u. ©adjen, ba§ gen>5I)n« 
(i^e 3Bort. I will not keep you back any longer. To 
keep back what belongs to another, 
to hold back bef. non Sperfonen, ift ftarfer ate to keep back. 
Hold the fellow back, or he will do himself an injury, 
(fielje (jalteit.) 

to withhold etruas gegen ben SBtllen jemanbes juru<f(be)baften, nor 5 
entbalteu, etro. mdfjt geruabren; jemanb oerbinberu etro. ju tbun- 
ftarfer ate bie norigen. To withhold any one’s estate; 
withhold assent to a proposition, to wrong. The other 
possessions in Silesia which had been unjustly and per¬ 
tinaciously withheld from it (the House of Brandenburg) 
by successive Emperors. He withheld me from coming, 
to retain fortfa^ren etunrs (mit ob. obue Sefugnte) $u bebatten, 
beibebatten; aucb non befonberti Umftaubeit, inefcbe $er= 
fonen uetbinbern, etro. au^^ufubteit; im Sienfte bebatten; aucb 
figurl. It is my garden, monsieur, which makes me retain 
this house. To retain ideas, one’s character. As I con¬ 
tinued tenaciously to retain the advantage I had early 
gained, they (my pupils) never attempted mutiny. A metal 
retains heat. His only regret (of the king) was that 

imperative political duties had retained him in Berlin. 
Some servants are retained, while others are dismissed. 
The mind retains the impressions of external objects, 
to detain etmas aurltcfbalten, (nnredbtma&iger SBeife) norentbalten; 
jemanb jurucf* ob. anfbalten, nerbinbent ju geben; and; non 
befonbertt Um ft an ben, metcbe ^erfonen uerbiitbeni, elm. ju 
tbun; ftarfer ate to retain; fobattn gefangen batten. Detain 
not the wages of the hireling. When things are suspected 
to be stolen, the officers have the right of detaining them ... 
She had a particular aim in thus detaining me. I de¬ 
tained her a moment as she was moving away. To be 
detained by important business, by an accident. He was 
detained in prison for his offence. 

to restrain jemanb mit ®cmalt Don ctm. jui'udbaltcn; and) roni ©efitljte' 
aitSbruci I have promised to restrain him from hurting any man’s 
reputation. To restrain one’s feelings. (ficl)e binbetn.) 

[to keep back, to hold back, with-hold, fie£)C fatten; to retain, fi$. 
retenir, lat. retinere; to detain, frj. detenir, lat. detinere; to restrain, 
frj. restreindre, lat. restringere.] 
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682. ©id) juriidjicljcn. 

to withdraw (trauf. imb intranf.) jurudjiefien, non eiuein Drte roeg= 
iidjmen bef. non Snippet); entjief)en (non fonfreteu u. ab= 
ftraften 23 ecjriffeu); fid; jun'idjietjen, fid) entfenten (fid; att§ 
bent ©taube niad>eu); bag familiarere 28 ort. Gableuz . . . 
withdrew his troops to Altona ( 1866 ). To withdraw 
one’s capital or money from a bank, charges, aid, favour; 
to withdraw a glance, one’s hand. Let us withdraw 
into the other room. An individual withdraws on finding 
the company uncongenial to him. He withdrew from the 
highway into the fields. He withdraws himself from the 
busy part of the world. Defects . . . scrupulously with¬ 
drawn. 

retire (trauf. unb bef. intranf.) iff ein jierlid)ere§ SBort al§ to 
withdraw unb briidt rnie biefeS eine freiroillige §anblung 
au§; non ©adjeti: juriicftreten. To retire the bonds of 
a railway company; to retire a military or naval officer 
(at-S bienftunfafjig abberufen). To retire from the world, 
from business, from notice, from battle, into the country, to 
rest, to private life. The King of Hanover retreated with 
his army on Gottingen . . .; the Saxons retired into Bohemia 
( 1866 ). Let us retire to another room. He retired early 
(begab fid) frill) jur 5 Ruf»e). The beast retires to its shelter. 
The shore of the sea retires in bays and gulfs, 
to retreat bef. fid) gejroungeit, um einer ©efafjr ju entgefien (um 
nidjt 5U belafttgen), jurucfjiefyen; non ©adjen: jurudtreten. 
He retreated, with his eyes fixed upon her. The Danes 
defended themselves with great valour, . . ., but were at last 
forced to retreat. To retreat from an enemy, from any 
advanced position. He retreated from his post ( 2 lmt). 
“I see that I am disturbing you”, she said, preparing to 
retreat. The retreating sea. 

(to withdraw, with, nljb. ittit, to draw, fiet)c gidjeit; to retire, frj. 
retirer, u£)b. jerren; to retreat, fielje 3uf(ud)t3ort. 


688. $ufainmcnfunft. 

meeting bas freiroillige ob. uitfreiroiHige SBegegnen, ,gufammen= 
treffeu non iperfonen ob. ©adjen; bie .gufammenfunft 
fjaupt (bef. jur iBefpredjuttg politifdjer 3 lngetegenE>eiten). He 
(Ferguson) had preached to large congregations at a meet¬ 
ing in Moorfields. A natural intercourse took place between 
the English and Scottish Marches, at Border meetings. A 
most unfortunate meeting as it proved, both for Mary and 
Darnley. The meeting of the waters, of clouds. 
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interview ift meift eine fortnette u. sorter oerabrebete gufammens 
funft non jroei ob. meljr ^evfonen, eine Unterrebung toegen 
ernes raid)ttgen ©egenftanbes fur beibe S^eile. I (Baker) was 
determined to have a personal interview with the king. 
Mary had a friendly interview with Darnley, with whom 
she afterwards lived upon apparently good terms. Essex 
sought an interview with Elizabeth. She had stolen 
unawares on their interview. 

conference (33ergleicbung) 3 u fatnmenfunft (einer $orperfdf)aft, eineS 
$oHegiums) jut SBeratung meift brinaeuber 2lngelegenf)eiteu 
ober jut 23erf)anblung non ©taateaugelegenbeiteu; bie (ernfte) 
©efdfjafteunterrebung, Sefptedjung. The Hampton Court Con- 
ference. The London, Berlin Conference. When the 
time appointed for the conference (with Bocchus) arrived, 
Sylla declared, that he came by order of the consul, to 
know his final resolution as to peace or war. 

oonvention bie gufammenfunft, bic SScrfaimuIuttg bc[. bcr SSolfStcrtrctcr bet* 
SSereinigten ©taaten. A convention composed of delegates from all 
the States, to^meet in Philadelphia. A convention of states. National 
convention. 

[meeting, agf. metan; interview, frj. entrevue, fat. inter u. videre; 
conference, frj. conference, [pit. conferentia (tat. conferre); con¬ 
vention, fr$. beSgt., fat. conventio.] 

684. Suf^teifeen. 

to ascribe jufdfjtetben = jernanb fur ben Urfjebet einer Sad^e mit 
33eftimmtf)eit auSgeben; einer ^Jerfon ob. ©ad;e eine Eigen^ 
fdfjaft beilegen; ba$ aHgemeinere u. fraftigere 2 Bort. I 
ascribe such a book to such an author, his illness to his 
intemperance. Tradition has ascribed a cause of peculiar 
veneration to this fountain. To ascribe glory to God, 
holiness to the pope. 

to attribute ift toeniget beftimmt ate to ascribe: pljpfifdje ob. tnoras 
fifdfje SBitfuttgen auf iljren Urljeber (^erfou ob. ©adje) juruds 
jufiUjten fud>en; eine Eigenfcfjaft beilegen; toirb rate to 
ascribe im guten u. itn fdjjlitnmen ©tune gebraudjt. Do not 
suppose that I mean to attribute a dishonest motive to 
any amongst you. I attribute his behaviour to his igno¬ 
rance, the loss of the ship to the violence of the storm. The 
failure of the crops is attributed to want of rain. To 
attribute power, glory to God. (fielje Eigen fd&aft.) 

to impute jemanb elm. (feltener ate SBerbienft) bef. ate ©d£)ulb an* 
tedjnen, beriicffid)tigt oorjugSroeife ben moralifdjen 33eroeg= 
grutib. I impute such conduct to his generosity, or his 
cruelty, or his ignorance. One vice of darker shade was 
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imputed to him — envy. The discontent of this nation 
is to be imputed to its fickleness. You impute an epigram, 
or a libel, to an author, when you attribute it to him as 
a demerit. 

[to ascribe, lat. ascribere; to attribute, frj. attribuer, lat. attribuere; 
to impute, fr$. imputer, lat. imputare.J 


685. ftutritt. 

access ber 3utritt iiberljaupt, ift nteljr aft in; ber ©ingang, 3 ll 9 ail 9/ 
figurl. ber 2lnfaII. To gain access to a prince. He has 
free access to my library. He is of easy access. I gained 
access to my room by the window. An easy, difficult 
access to a place. In an access of rage, of fever. 

admittance 3 irtritt, ©intritt aU 3ulaffung ob. Stufnaljme an 
einen Drt, ift meljr paffiu; non ^erfoneu u. ©ad)en; juroeilen 
figiirt. No admittance except on business. I refused him 
admittance to my house. I have free admittance to 
his library. He has free admittance into all courts and 
tribunals. The admittance of light into an apartment. 
The admittance of thoughts into the mind. 

admission bas gutritt^, ©intrittsrecfjt; figiirt. bie ©inrauntung, 
3 ulaffung. Admission to the concert is by ticket. He 
was refused admission. A person has admission to 
places of trust, into offices, into a country, territory; ad¬ 
mission to the rights of citizen. The admission of the 
truth of a charge (Stnflage). 

[access, fr§. acces, lat. accessus; admittance, fiel)e jugeben; admission, 
frj. be§gl., lat. admissio.] 

686. 8»etf, SieL 

aim (9iicf)tung) bas $id im eigentl. ©inne; figiirt. ber $m& als 
unmittelbares, beftimmteS ba£ erftrebt roirb. The 
soldier took aim. To attain, to get, to miss one’s aim. 
The first aim of language was to communicate our thoughts. 
To all men the same objects cannot be the aim of reasonable 
ambition. Our aim is happiness. Cunning has only private, 
selfish aims. He aimed a gun at me. What is he aiming 
at? (fietje ftreben.) 

object ©egenftanb, auf roelcfjen bie Setradjtung geridjtet ift u. ben 
man au£ ben netfdfiebenften ©rflnbett ju erreid^en fudjt: ber 
3mecf. His own immediate comfort is the grand object of 
all his exertions and all his wishes. The plan of a campaign 
has victory over the enemy for its final object. The 
object in view. — To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty 
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of Hohenzollern to the dust, was the great object of her 
life (Maria Theresa’s). She toiled many years for this end. 
(fiel;e ©egenftanb.) 

end (6nbe) ber ©nbjtuecf, ber Ic|te, Ijocfjffe 3roecf. He had accom¬ 
plished the main end and object of his journey. Self-love 
and reason to one end aspire. Ask for what end the 
heavenly bodies shine? To be active to no end; to gain 
one’s end. The end in view. 

scope (SRaum) Qiel, 3*^, (Snbabftdjt, (^nbjtuecf, innerfjalb eine§ tueiten 

ftdjtsfreifc§. The main scope and design of all devine revelation. The 
scope of all their pleading against man’s authority. 

mark Qtelfd^etbe, Qielpunft; ftgiirl. me! afigemetrter al§ butt. To hit the 
mark; to fire at a mark. France was a fairer mark to shoot at than 
Ireland. 

butt gicl, gielfdjctbe, bef. figitrl. u. brikft bann ba§ £ad)erlid)e in I)of)ent 
®rabe au§, *ueltf)e§ bei mark nid)t ber fjall ift. A man may be a mark 
of envy, but he is only a butt for ridicule. He is the butt of the 
company. 

goal $fabb roomit ba§ (£nbe einer 9tennbaljn bcaeidjnet mirb; figiirl. bcf. itx 
ber $oefte nttb in ber ge^obcnen <Spratf)e. To start from the goal. 
Each individual seeks a several goal. So man, who here seems prin¬ 
cipal alone, . . ., Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal. 

[aim, fie^e ftreben; object, ficl)e ©egenftcmb; end, n^b. (£nbe; scope, 
fat. Scopus; mark, ficlje 3 e id) en ; butt, frj. but, butte; goal, fr§. 
gaule (6tange).] 


687. .Stotngcn, itiitigcn. 

to oblige (»erpf(icf)ten) bef. burdj bic 3J?acf;t ber SJSer^altniffe notigen, 
jnringen (t>on sperfonen, bet roetc^en feiit fiarfer SBiberftanb bes 
28iHen§ oorauSgefefd roirb); ber fdjttmdjfte 33egrtff. The 
obliging power of the law. I am obliged by the bad 
weather to put off my departure. The road was blocked 
up, so I was obliged to come another way. He had been 
obliged to be cautious. 

to constrain (jufammenjiefjen) burdj SBeiueggriinbe ber oerfdjiebenftcn 
9Xrt attbere ob. fid) felbft ju etro. jraiugen. We cannot avoid 
observing the homage which the world is constrained to 
pay to virtue. The Emperor Ferdinand I. constrained 
Frederick of Liegnitz to surrender the copy of the treaty in 
his possession. I exercise force over myself when I con¬ 
strain myself; and I lend myself to moral influences when 
I allow myself to be constrained, from motives of com¬ 
passion. To put a constraint upon a person. 

to compel bnrd) pl)t)fifd)e ob. moralifdie ©eroalt, gegeit roeldje ber 
2BiHe ber ^perfott mad)tlo§ ift, jroitigeu. Edward IV. was com¬ 
pelled to flee over to France 1470. A prisoner is com¬ 
pelled to work in a house of correction. The king was 
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compelled to submit. Wolsey, . .compelled the people 
to pay up the whole subsidy at once. To be compelled 
by want, by parental affection. 

to coerce einfdjrdnfett, in ©djjrcmfen Ijalten (biirdf; ©Irafen, ©efet$e); 
jcmanb 511 elm. an fatten, if;n inbireft moralifd) graingen, 
etui. crjroingen. Coercion is compulsion under a moral 
guise, and is often the resource of persons who would shrink 
from the responsibility of employing the overt force of com¬ 
pulsion. Punishments are manifold that they may coerce 
this profligate sort (of men). They were coerced into 

accepting the Christian faith. To coerce obedience, to 

coerce compliance with the conditions of a contract. Legal, 
moral coercion. 

to force enter ^etfon ob. Sadje ©email antf;un, „u 6 ermaltigenb 
jroingen." Charles Edward was defeated at Gulloden, and 
forced to flee. The peasantry were forced to give their 
gratuitous labour six days in the year (1685). James the 
Second, . . ., was forced to abdicate in 1688. 

2 lef;ntid) constraint, compulsion, coercion gmaitg; 
force ©email, gmang. 

[to oblige, fvj. obliger, lat. obligare; to constrain, frg. contraindre, 
lat. con stringer e; to compel, lat. compellere; to coerce, coercer, 
lat. coercere; to force, [ 1 * 5 . forcer, lat. fortis.] 


Prefer, engl. ©tjnonomit. 
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($ie beigefc^tcn Saljlen bertocifcn auf bic ^citenja^en lies $8u$e0.) 
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abattbcnt 15. 
abarbcilett 32. 
SIbbrnrf) 260. 
abbanfcn 1, 2. 
Slbgabc 484. 
abgcfominett 12. 
9lbgeneigtfein 5. 
abgenujjt 11. 
abgefd)afft 12. 
Slbgrunb 2, 3. 
Slb'banblung 3, 291. 
abturgcn 4. 
ablaffcn 35. 
ablcgcn 2, 465. 
ablcijnen 436. 
abmattcn 119. 
Slbnebntcn 408, 420. 
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abfd)cniid) 7, 412. 
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abfdjlicfecn 109. 
SlbfdjtnB 107. 
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Slbfidjt 8, 277. 
abtcilcn 356. 
abtnartcn 126. 
ad)tfam 446, 451. 
$(d)tnng 8. 

Stolen 440. 
d^itltd) 10. 
Slebntidjfeit 10, 79, 
435. 

albcvn 360. 
adorn 270. 


alfcintg 106. 
atferlei 425. 
adgentcin 11. 
attumfaffenb 11. 
a!3 463, 469. 
alt 11. 

altcrtumlid) 12. 
altntobifd) 12. 
Sntuovbetn 440. 
Stmt 12. 

21mt3tbdtigteit 13. 
21ntt§t>crrid)tung 13. 
an 34. 

Stnban 13. 
anbaucu 14, 451. 
anbctcn 407. 
attbtnbcn 80. 
Slnblicf 27. 
attbern 14. 
9lcnbcrung 15. 
anbeutcn 29. 
ancrfcnncn 16. 
ancr^ogcn 20. 
Stnfatt 23, 495. 
aufaitgen 17. 
an f extern 58, 119, 
123. 

anfleljen 81. 
aufit^ven (eiticrcn) 
18. 

aufiifyren (Ijintcrgcs 
ben) 18, 354. ' 
anfiibvcn (fiil)vcn) 
150. 

Slttfiifjrcr 19. 
aitgaffen 19. 
angcborcit 20. 
Slngclcgenljcit 21. 


angemeffen 156. 
angenebtn 22. 
angrenjenb 23. 

Sin griff 23. 

$Ingft 24. 
anpalten 81, 91. 
Stnbanger 24. 
anbanglid) 490. 
an f amp fen 469. 
Stallage 23, 68. 
anflagcn 68, 418. 
anmafjenb 340, 393. 
Stantut 25. 
anncljxneit 439. 
anreepnen 494. 
Starebe 290. 
anreben 25. 
anrei^cn 124. 
anfcpanen 20. 
Stafdjein 41. 
anfd)cincitb 309. 
anfd)lagctt 26. 
anfd)nmr5en 417. 
Stafepcn 27, 47, 326. 
S(nfid)t (Stablicl) 27. 
Slnfidjt (Sfteinnng) 
28, 338. 
aitfpielcn 29. 
anfportten 123. 

Sin f paid) 29, 
Slnfebctt 300. 
Slnffattb 30. 
attflanbig 30, 317. 
anftarrcit 20. 
anftannen 20. 
anftellcn 120. 
Staflellung 13. 
anftiften 124. 


Staftofe 58. 
anfiofecnb 23. 
Staftritf) 131. 
anftiirmen 465. 
anfnd)en 81. 

Stated 354. 
anti! 12. 

Stntlifc 175. 

Slntvag 444. 
antreiben 123. 
Statrieb 76. 
antmorten 30. 
annertrauen 413, 
434. 

amnaepfen 452. 
amuenben 417. 
anmefenb 161. 
anjeigen 61, 442. 
Stamen 478. 
Siting 220. 

SIrbcit 31. 

Merger 484, 
argliftig 84, 240. 
argloS 360. 
avgtnobnen 440. 
arntfelig 245, 267. 
Slrxnnt 32. 

Strt 131, 172, 284, 
363, 459. 
artig 317. 

Sift ‘33. 

SIttribut 100. 
and) 33. 
attf 34. 
anfbauen 45. 
anfbringett 124. 
auffrifepen 120. 
auffit^ren 45. 
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Stuff it piung 61 . 
Mufgabc 32. 
aitfgcbcn 1, 413. 
a u [gel)cit 40. 
nufljatten 210. 
fid) aufbaltcit 34, 
473. 

attfbditfctt 200. 
auftjeben 6. 
attfborett 35, 109. 

21 uftage 484. 
aufmuntcrn 58, 123. 
Slufnat)mc 79, 107, 
495. 

aufitcljmcn 116. 
aufridjtig 154, 209, 
273. 

aufjd}icbcn 36. 
atiffd)tagcn 45. 
auffpringen 336. 
Stufftanb 37. 
aufftefyen 37. 
aufftcigcu 73. 
Stuftrag 85. 
Sfugcnbtitf 38. 
augcnbtirftid) 394. 
Slugcitmevf 8. 
angeitfdjcinttd) 38, 
309. 

StuSbitbuug 14. 
auSbreiten 40. 
SluSbaucr 91. 
ausbaucru 72, 91. 
auSbeljiicit 39, 294. 
auvbenfen 114. 
ShtSbrttd 474. 
an § fill) did) 490. 
Studgaitg 108. 
au^gebilbet 437. 
auygcjept 392. 
auSljaltcu 35, 91, 
125. 

au§f)aiTcn 72. 
SfuSfuttft 259. 
SluStanbcr 146. 
att^Icgen 118. 
au?4cfcn 455. 
auSrufcn 301. 
anSfagcn 54, 303. 
ausfdjrocifcnb 426. 
SluSfetjeit 40. 
au$fef)cn 326. 
auSfepett 35, 351, 
391 

2tu§fid)t 41. 
auSfpanncn 40. 
auSfiatten 42, 428. 


Stu^ftcttung 42. 
aitSftcucnt 42. 
auSftrcucn 480. 
aiKdcilcn 356. 
anSitbcn 370. 
att*?U)dl)tcn 455. 
anSrocidjcii 418. 
auSiiiciicH 401. 
aufecrorbeittlid) 475. 
fid) au^cid)iu'n 43. 

». 

23attb 43, 80. 
banbtgcn 69. 
bangc 152. 
SBangigfcit 24. 
bar 236. 

S3 a it 43. 

Skuart 44. 
batten 44, 451. 
bcabfidjtigcn 8, 93, 
327. 

bcad)tcn 60, 326. 
beben 45. 

bcbadjtig 122, 446. 
bebauent 252. 
23cbcutung (Sort* 
film) 46. 

Skbcttlttng (SBidjtig* 
feit) 47. 

bebcutimg§Io§ 379. 
fid) bebtenett 47. 
S3cbicittc 94. 
bcbrobcit 95. 
bcbiirftig 98. 
bcetlcn 102. 
been bigen 108. 
beerbigen 53. 

Sefcfjl 48. 
bcfcl)ligeit 151. 
23cfct)tel)abcr 19. 
SScfotgung 62. 
befreien 49. 
befveit 144. 
befriebigen 50. 
befriebigt 487. 
23cfiird)tung 151. 
begaben 42. 
33cgcbenl)cit 113. 
S3cgegncn 493. 
begetjen 51. 
beginnen 17. 
bcgleiten 51. 
beglitdtnunfd)cn 52. 
begniigen 50. 
begrabeit 52. 
S3egrdbtti§ 53. 


begreifett 431. 
bcgi'ct^eit 4, 106, 

190 

Skgriff 54. 
bcgritfectt 195. 
beijarven 71. 
bcliarrlid) 71, 138. 
23ef)arrlid)feit 72. 
bct)aitpten 54, 429. 
bebenbe 55. 
bcljcrrfdjcn 49. 
befjer^t 111. 

S3 cl) or be 292. 
bcl)iiten 320. 
beljutfam 445. 
bcibcl)altcu 492. 
bcid)ten 17. 
bciital)e 132. 
beinaftc gatt^ 482. 
33ctnamc 55. 
bcipflid)tcu 57. 
SBcifcfciuig 53. 
23cifpict 56, 256. 
beiftc()cit 205, 391. 
beiftintmen 56. 
bcifecnb 305. 
beitreten 57. 
bcjaljrt 11. 
bejannnent 57. 
bcfatiitt mad)cn 60. 
bcfenncit 17, 118. 
bcltagcn 57, 459. 
befomntcu 116, 132. 
bcfrdftigcn 55. 
befimben 118. 
bclaftigcn 119, 341. 
bclebctt 58. 
bclcfyrcit 236. 
Sktcibigmig 58. 
S3eIof)iuntg 59, 279. 
behtftigen 387. 
beluftigenb 229. 
bcmciftcrn 68. 
bcmcrfcit 60. 
beuacljbart 23. 
benad)rid)tigen 60. 
S3cncf)mcn 61. 
benupen 47. 
S3cobad)tung 62. 
bequent 63. 
berauben 62. 
beraubt 235. 
bered)ncn 289. 
bcrcit 63. 

S3 erg 64, 333. 
23crid)t 64, 127, 259. 
bcridjten 64, 303. 


bcridjtigcn 403. 
bcriidjtigt 64. 
S3criirffid)tigitng 9. 
SBcritf 169. 
S3ernf3tt)dtigfeit 67. 
beriUjmt 64, 223. 
S3eritl)rung 65. 
bcfdnftigcn 66. 
S3cfd)affenl)cit 100. 
Skfdjaftigititg 67. 
23cfd)impftinq 58, 
307. 

befd)licben 67, 109. 
S3cfd)ln& 111. 
befdjrdnfen 4, 106, 
190. 

bcjdjulbigcn 68,450. 
S3cfd)ulbigtmg23,68. 
bcfd)iipcn 320. 
bcfdjroidjtigcn 66. 
bcfdjnrinbelii 75. 
befid)tigcu 73, 326. 
befiegen 68, 311. 
befiniten 117. 

S3cfiper 101. 
Sefolbuttg 78. 
befonber 69. 
Skfonncnbcit 446. 
SJcjorgniS 151, 331. 
beforgt 395. 
S3efpred)ttug 494. 
beftditbig 70, 71. 
S3cftdnbigfcit 70. 
beftatigen 55. 
23cftattung 53. 
beftcl)cn 71. 
befteigen 72. 
S3cftcliimg 49. 
bcftiminen 67, 458. 
beftimmt 111, 136, 
328, 473. 
beftreben 344. 
befturmen 124. 
S3cftitrmung 23. 
beftiir^t titad^en 419. 
beftiir^t fein 476. 
befurtjen 73. 
betagt 11. 
bctrad)ten 326. 
S3etragen 61. 
betranern 57. 
6ctricbfam 138. 
SBctvitbniS 437. 
S3ctritg 74, 354. 
betriigen 19, 74. 
S3ctiuger 75. 
betritgerifd) 75, 130. 
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bettcln 81. 

23entc 75, 286. 
bemafjrcn 320. 
bemanbert 114, 164. 
Sctncgnng 76. 
berocinen 57, 459. 
SeinciS 77, 280, 
477. 

betneifen 77. 
SetnciSgriinb 194. 
fid) betnerben 467. 
Se§ablnng 78. 
Sesiebung 28, 435. 
Silb 78. 

SilbniS 79. 

Silbung 128. 
Silligung 79. 
binben 80. 
bitten 80. 
bteiben 34. 

Stic! 82. 
bloB 270. 
blofn'ielten 391. 
blii^cn 82. 

Slutbab 83. 
blntbiirftig 470. 
SIut£t>crmanbte 434. 
Sobcn 83. 
borgen 239. 
bo$artig 84. 
bbfc 313. 
bo^^aft 84, 182. 
boStniflig 85. 
SotmdBig!cit 48. 
Sotfdmft 85. 
Sraudjbarteit 272. 
brancf)cn 48, 133. 
brat) 352. 
breit 86, 192. 
Srcfdjc 87. 
bringen 86. 

Srifc 471. 

Srucf) 87. 
briibertid) 396. 

Sruft 87. 

Sunb 433. 
Sunbc£gcnoffc 405. 
bitnbig 228. 
SimbniS 88. 
bnnt 149, 424. 
Siirbc 13, 232. 
Siirger 88. 


a. 

eiticrcn 18. 


2 ). 

ba 89. 

2) ampf 89. 

3) an!barEeit 90. 
2)ancr 91. 
bauern 91. 
banernb 71, 91. 
banerbaft 92. 
bcbatticren 92. 
2)cmut 92. 
bemiitig 250. 
bemiitigen 121. 
benfen 93, 447. 
berartig 330. 
bcuttid) 219, 239. 
bid)t 94, 110, 136. 
2>id)tigfcit 71. 

bid 94. 

bienlid) 156, 272. 

2) ienlid)!cit 272. 
biSfnticren 92. 
boppclfinnig 95. 
briin gen 124, 341. 
broken 95. 
brobenb 96. 

3) uft 167. 
bnftig 96. 
bniben 489. 
Shilbmtg 489. 
bunfd 96. 

Shmft 90. 
bitrd) 439. 
bnrd)bof)rcn 98. 
burdjbringcn 97. 
burdjtrcn^cn 469. 
burd)mad)en 114. 
burdjfdjaucn 97. 
burd)ftcd)cn 98. 
burd)tricbcn 437. 
biirftig 98. 
S)iirftigfcit 32. 
bitrr 245. 
biiftcr 97, 254. 

e. 

cben 99. 

Sbenbitb 79. 
ebenfo 33. 
cbcnfcunolj! 33. 

Sdc 472. 
ed)t 175. 

Gt)c 99. 
el)cmalig 12. 
Sl)cmann 245. 
Sbeftanb 100. 
(5l)rfnrcbt 408. 


Sifer 212. 
eifcrfiicbteln 467. 
eifrig 122, 212. 
eigen 69. 

Sigcnfdjaft 100. 
cigcntiimlitf) 69. 
(Sigentiimer 101. 
Stic 101. 
cilig 315. 
SUfertigfeit 102. 
(Sinbanb 43. 
fid) einbilben 447. 
Ginbilbnng 102,340. 
Sinbrnd) 103. 
cinbrdngcn 342. 
cinbringcn 97, 103, 
353. 

cinfarf) 360. 

SinfaH 103. 
cinfaHcn 113. 
cinfaltig 360. 
GinffitB 104, 184, 
208. 

ciiifitfjren 447. 
cingcbilbet 103, 340. 
eingeboren 104. 
cingcftcbcn 16. 
Siitgemeibe 104. 
cingcjmcingt 110. 
cingrabcu 52. 

Si ii griff 103. 
cinbeimifd) 104. 
ciiiljolen 132. 
Sinfontnten 105. 
citOcitcnb 443. 
cinleudjtcnb 38, 239. 
ciiimifd)en 250, 342. 
Sinnabmc 107. 
cinrciiimcn 16. 
Sinreinmnng 495. 
cinridjten 18. 
cinfd)arren 52. 
cinfcfjrdnfcn 4, 106, 
497. 

cinfebcn 326. 

Sinfidjt 431. 
cinftcflen 35. 
eintaud)cn 353. 
Sintradjt 147, 371. 
cintraglid) 272. 
Sintritt 495. 
cintuiUigcn 56. 
GimuiQignng 57, 79. 
cin^cln 106. 
cin^ig 106, 270. 
cite! 340. 
cfcUjaft 7. 


elenb 245, 385. 
Smpfang 107. 
empfangen 116. 
Smpfinbung 28. 
Sntpornng 37. 

Snbc 84, 107. 
cnbgiiltig 490. 
enbigen 108. 
cnblid) 490. 
Snb^roed 496. 
eng 110. 

entbeden 110, 390. 
fid) entfernen 493. 
Sntfernnng 456, 
461. 

cntgcgitcn 30. 
entgefjen 419. 
entiaffen 1, 2. 
enttegen 461. 
entreiBen 132. 
entfagen 1, 414. 
cntfdjicbcn 111. 
ent[d)licBcn 67. 
cntfcbloffcn 111. 
cntfcbulbigcn 112. 
entfeglid) 153. 
entincnbcn 62. 
enttuurbigen 121. 
Sntnntrf 278. 
cnt5icbcn 62, 493. 
ent^udenb 298. 
erbarmlid) 7, 267. 
erbeben 45. 
Srbittcrnng 485. 
crbid)tcn 115. 
fid) erbreiften 453. 
erbutben 125. 
ficb crcignen 112. 
SreigniS 113. 
crcrbt 395. 
erfabren (gemanbt) 

113, 164. 

erfabren (uernebmen) 

114. 

erfinben 114, 441. 
erforbern 412. 
erforfeben 353. 
erfrenen 51. 
erf re ut 148. 
Srfiitfitng 62. 
ficb ergeben 1, 458. 
ergeben 490. 
ergiebig 149. 
crgojjen 51. ' 
crgoj3licb 298. 
ergreifen 131. 
eri)aben 115, 223. 
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erfjaltcn 116. 
crl)flfd)cn 132. 
erljcben 37, 202,241. 

411. 

crt)cbfid) 324. 
crbcitdjcln 441. 
fid) criiuicrn 117, 

118. 

Grinncrung 117. 
crtcimcn 390. 
crtlfiren 118, 303. 
fidi erfiifyncn 453. 
Grfnnbigung 143. 
cvlaugcn 116. 
crlanbcn 488. 
crlaud)t 65. 
crlciiitcru 118. 
crtcbcn 114. 
erlcibcn 114. 
crmaljnett 118. 
crmattcn 119. 
ermiiben 119. 
(Srmubnng 253. 
enuuntcrn 119. 
crnaljrcn 388. 
crncnncn 120. 
crncucrn 120. 
erniebrigcu 121. 
cm ft 122, 348. 
crnftfjaft 122. 
crobcrn 69. 
erortcrn 92. 
crquiden 58. 
crrcgen 123. 
crreidjcit 116. 
crrid)tcn 18, 45. 
crfdjcincn 308. 
©rfajciuiing 40,124. 
crficfjtlirf) 38. 
crfinncn 114, 441. 
crftaunlid) 475. 
crftaunt fcin 475. 
crftcigcn 72. 
fid) crftrcden 293. 
crfudjcn 81. 
crtappcn 132. 
crieilen 416. 

Crtrag 128. 
evtragcn 125. 
crtrciglid) 482. 
crtDadffen 452. 
cnoagcn 93. 
erroaijlcn 454. 
crnmrten 126. 
emeitern 40, 411. 
crroerbcn 116, 407. 
ertuibcrn 30. 


cr^dbleit 126, 303. 
©rgaljlung 127. 
Ch'$cugm$ 127. 
(h'gietjung 128. 
ergittcrn 45. 
crgroiitgcu 497. 

G'fcl 129. 
etablievcit 18. 
(Sjcinpef 56. 

ft. 

giiljigfcit 129. 
fatten taffcu 465. 
faffdj 130. 369. 
fangcn 132. 
garbc 131. 
faffcn 131, 431. 
gaffungSfraft 130. 
faft 132. 
faul 365, 421. 
f cl) ten 132. 
gcljfer 133, 429. 
fcl)fcvf)aft 130, 134. 
feierlid) 123. 
fcil 218. 

fcin 137, 212, 241, 
443. 

geinb 135. 
gcinbfdjaft 135, 485. 
gctnbfcligfeit 85, 
136. 

fern 460. 
ferner 462. 
gernfidjt 41. 
gertigfeit 178. 
fcffeln 80. 
feft 110, 136, 381, 
473. 

feftbinben 80. 
geftigfeit 70. 
ba§ gcftftef)cn 71. 
gingergeig 29. 
finfter 96, 254. 
ffad) 99. 

3'lcifd) 137. 
ffciBig 138. 
flicffenb 139. 
flint 55, 235. 
gtottc 139. 
fliid)tig 140, 448. 
glut i40, 349. 
folgcn 141. 
fofgcrcdjt 47. 
folgern 142. 
golgerung 142. 
forbern 412. 
forbern 391. 


forfdjen 350. 
gorft 456. 
fortbringen 86. 
gortbaucr 91. 
fortbaucritb 70, 92. 
fortfaljrcn 142, 449. 
fort!ommcnl55,451. 
fortfdjidcn 1. 
fortfdjrcitcn 449. 
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449. 

gorifd)rittlcr 450. 
fortfcfcen 142, 449. 
forttragen 86. 
fortmaijrenb 70. 
fragen 143. 
gran 206. 245. 
fred) 393. 
fret 143. 

fretgebig 144. 426. 
greitjeit 144. 
frcilaffcn 49. 
fretroittig 145. 
grembe 146. 
frenbig 148. 
freunblid) 147, 317. 
grcitnbfdjaft 146, 
435. 

frcunbfdjaftlicfj 147. 
frieblid) 147. 
friebliebenb 147. 
froft 148, 243. 
frbfylid) 148. 
frndjtbar 149. 
fief) fitgen 392. 
fiiljrcn 150. 
giifyrer 19. 
gillie 151, 372. 
gurdjt 151. 
furdjtbar 152. 
fitrd)terlidj 152. 
giirforgc 331. 
gujjtapfe 320, 337. 

©ang 153, 348. 
gang 154. 

(Gattung 460. 
®cbdubc 44. 

©cbict 154. 
gebtclcn 49. 
gebilbet 437. 
©ebraud) 179. 
gebraudjen 47. 
©cbred)cn 134. 
gebred)lic^ 248, 321, 
479. 


gcbciljeu 82, 155. 
(Gcbeibcu 186, 451. 
gcbcifjlid) 187. 
©ebrfinge 248. 
gccignct 155. 

©cfabr 2, 157. 
gcjdttig 22. 
Otefangene 158. 
©cfangcnfdfaft 158. 
©efeebt 217. 
gefeiert 65. 

(Gefolgc 488. 

©efiifcl 28, 159. 
©egenantmort 31. 
Qtegcnb 41. 
gegenfeitig 159. 
(^cgcnftanb 159. 
gegemoartig 161, 
394. 

(Wegner 160. 

©el)dt 78. 
gcbdffig 412. 
gcl)cim 161, 404. 
getjen 162. 

(Gcljblg 456. 

©etft 125, 162. 
geiftig 162. 
geigtg 163. 

©clbftrafe 343. 
(^clcgenl)cit 164. 
gclcgcntlidj 487. 
gcleijrt 164. 
geliiften 477. 
©emdlbe 78. 
gemaffigt 247. 
gemein 180, 267. 
(Gemifd) 251. 
©einiit3beiuegung 77. 
genau 165, 222, 347. 
(Geitcbmigitng 79. 
geneigt 263. 
(Generation 172. 
®cnugtl)uung 51. 
®crat 466. 
gerdumig 165. 
gering 180, 237, 267, 
312, 379. 
geringfiigtg 379. 
©eringfdja^uug 421. 
gernc l)abcn 166. 
fecrud) 167. 

©eriidjt 168. 
Cbefamtcrfdjcinung 
41. 

©cfamttjeit 11. 
©efanbte 168. 
®efd)dft 21, 168. 



^lacfcrci 82. 
plagcn 281. 

$lan 277. 
plait 99. 

$iafc 275. 
plaubcrn 335. 
plbplicf) 278. 
pliutbcrn 63. 
^litnbcrung 286. 
^Sobel 278. 
pbbcl^aft 181. 
politifcT) 279. 
portrait 79. 

Soften 13. 

$racf)t 182, 193. 
pracptig 183, 223, 
224. 

$rci§ 279. 
prcifcn 241, 411. 
preflen 18, 354. 
^reHerei 74. 
^rimlcgium 444. 
$robe 255, 280,432. 
^rojeft 277. 
propfjcseicn 442. 
priigcln 311. 

o. 

qudlcn 281. 
qualttoll 363. 

Suede 281. 

SR. 

Sftadjbcgtcrbe 485. 
radjcn 282. 

31anb 283. 
s Jlang 284. 
rdnfcDofl 75. 
rafd) 63, 140, 315. 
rafeit 285. 

Wat 285. 

9taub 286. 

9kud) 89. 
raul) 287, 347. 
SRaurn 288. 
rcd)ncn 288. 
Dlecpnung 288. 
xcd)t 290. 
rccptmafug 175. 
9tcd)t§anfprud) 29. 
rcdjtjcitig 479. 

SRcbc 290. 
rcbcit 335. 

9tcbcn8art 474. 
SRcbcroeifc 334. 
rcgtcren 291. 
Sftcgierung 279, 292. 


SRcgung 76. 
ftcid) 293. 
retdjcn 293. 
reid)Hd) 166, 294. 
SRcic&tnm 294. 
rctf 295. 

9?eiI)c 295. 
rein 296. 
reinlid) 297. 

SReife 297. 
reifen 162. 
rei&en 298, 481. 
rcijsenb 470. 
reigenb 25, 298. 
SRente 105. 
rcfibicren 473. 
retten 50. 
ridjtig 290. 

SRidjtung 28, 299 
456. 

SRinbc 201. 
rob 96, 287. 
rud)(o§ 96, 188. 
Stiidfidjt 9. 

SRuf 184, 300. 
rufen 301, 319. 
riigen 350. 

SRubc 301. 

SRubcort 195. 
ruljig 99, 301. 
9iubm 182, 300. 
rubmgefront 65. 
riibren 97. 
ruljrcitb 361. 

fad)db»lid) 10. 

©ad)c 21. 
fagen 303. 
fanuucln 200, 303. 
femft 137, 249. 
fanber 296. 
faitcrtbpfifd) 255. 
(Saule 304. 
faumcn 483. 

©djaben 259. 
fri)abcnfrol) 84. 
fcpabiid) 182, 306, 
313. 

©d)ad 363. 

©djanbe 307. 
©djanbfTed 307. 
fd)arf 305. 
fdjarfftunig 305,361. 
©djarffinnigteit 178, 
306. 

©djatten 308. 
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fcf)dbeit 26. 

©d)au 27. 
fcbaubcrl)aft 153. 
fdjauen 326. 
fdjanern 45. 
©d)aufpicl 27. 
fdjeiben 366. 

©d)ein 41, 449. 
fdjeinbar 308. 
fdjeincit 308. 
©djeingrunb 449. 
fd)cltcn 309 
fdjenfen 309. 
©djenfung 170. 
©djerj 310. 
fdjicflid) 30, 479. 
©d)idlid)fcit 30. 
©djidfal 171. 
©djimutcr 82. 
©d)impf 307. 
fd)irmcn 320. 
©cbtadjt 217. 

©djtag 131,172, 284. 
fd&lagcn 311. 
fd)lagfcrtiq 63. 
fdjlanf 312. 
fd)lau 137, 240, 305, 
361. 

fd)lcd)t 7, 96, 267, 
313. 

©djlcidjljdnbler 75. 
fd)leifeit 481. 
fcblcubcrn 465. 
fdjlid)t 360. 
fdjlic&en 106, 491. 
jdjlicfjlid) 490. 
©d)lunb 3. 
©djlupfroinfcl 472, 
487. 

©djlufj 107, 142. 
©djmad) 307. 
fd)incil)en 59, 309. 
fdjmal 110. 
fdjmdlcrn 4. 
©djntcidjclci 313. 
©djmcidjler 313. 
fdjmcifecit 465. 
fdjmiidcn 314. 
fdjued 63, 140, 315. 
©djncdigfcit 316. 
©djnijjcr 429. 

Won 316. 
fdjonen 332. 
©d)rcdcu 152, 318. 
fdjrctflidj 152, 362. 
fd)rcicu 301, 319, 
459. 


©djritt 319. 

0d) ulb 133. 

0d)up 321, 370, 487. 
©cbupbiinbnte 88. 
fd)ii^cn 320. 
©djuproaffen 452. 
fd)rt>ad) 247, 312,321, 
479. 

©d)ftbd)e 321. 
fdjraapen 335. 
fcbloeigfam 322. 
fd)toer 323. 
idjmcrlidj 219. 
fd)tmcrtg 323. 

©ce 324. 

©eelenangft 24. 
0ecmann 325. 
©ccfolbat 325. 
fel)eu 326. 
fid) fepnen 476. 
fcfjr grofe 382. 
felbftoerftdnblid) 262, 

qoq 

fcltcu 327. 
fepen 236. 
ficber 63, 136, 328. 
0id)cd)cit 277, 328, 
329. 

©idjcrbcitSort 195. 
fid)ttid) 38. 

0icger 329. 

©igual 478. 

©itten 179, 329. 
©ittcntocrfciuermig 
14. 

©ittfamfeit 30. 
fo 330. 
f of art 394. 
foglcid) 394. 

©olb 78. 
fonftig 462. 

©orge 330. 

©orgfalt 330, 446. 
forgfattig 165, 331. 
forgloS 302, 329,421. 
©ortc 460. 
fpanuen 293. 
fparen 331. 
fparfant 261, 332. 
©pap 310. 
fpcjicd 69. 

©pc^ic^ 460. 

©piel 332. 
©picf 3 gefcdc 25. 
©pipe 333. 

©pipitante 56. 
©pottnamc 56, 
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fpradjafynltd) 10. 
©prad)c 334. 
jprcdjcn 335. 
jprtngcn 336. 
fpvobc 479. 
fpnfcu 73. 

©pur 337. 
©taatSamt 12. 
0tabt 338. 
©tammtnitcr 440. 
©taub 168, 284. 
ftanbljaft 111, 136, 
246, 380. 

©tcmbljaftigfcit 70, 

111 . 

ft art 244, 246, 347. 
ftauncit 476. 
ftcigcn 72. 

©telle 12, 275. 
ftctfcn 236. 

©tcflitng 12. 
©tctigfcit 71. 

©tcncr 483. 
ftiften 42. 

©title 302, 323. 
ftittc 302, 322. 
ftilien 66. 
ftiHJdjnjcigcub 323. 
©tiuimc 338. 

©toff 339. 

©tolj 340. 
ftolj* 340, 393. 
ftoren 341. 
ftopen 341. 
firafbar 342. 

©trafe 342. 

©tral)I 343. 

©tranb 377. 

©trafjc 456. 

©trauS 345. 
ftreben 300, 344, 
350. 

©trcbcn 299, 344, 
409. 

©treefe 456. 
©trcifgug 103. 

©treii 345, 346. 
ftreiten 346, 347, 
466. 

©treitfadje 21. 
ftreng 110, 347. 
©trom 141, 348. 
©trubcl 3. 

©tube 482. 
ftiirum 349. 

©titrm 23, 471. 
©tnrgtuellc 462. 


fiicfjeu 349. 

©ud)t 477. 

©imimc 78. 

X. 

tabcln 68, 350. 
tabcInStocrt 342. 
tiiglid) 351. 
tapfer 352. 
taitdjcn 353. 
tang lid) 156. 
taufdjcn 18, 75, 353. 
Sdnfdjitng 74. 
tajicrni 26. 

Xcil 355. 
tcilcn 356. 
tcilncljmcn 357. 
SEIjaf 357. 

Sfjat 358. 
tl)atfad)ltd) 472. 
tfybridjt 360. 
tief 360. 

Siefe 2, 360. 

Sicr 361. 
toben 285. 

Sob 362. 

SobeSangft 24. 
SobeSfampf 24. 
tbblidj 362. 
toll 470. 

Son 363. 
toten 363. 
tradjtcn 300, 344, 
350, 477. 
trdgc 365. 
tragen 364, 391. 
Srcigljcit 366, 421. 
Srattat 3. 
trauen 434. 
traurig 97. 
treffen 311. 
treunen 366, 480. 
treu 154, 368. 

Srcnc 184, 367. 
t ratios 130,368,423. 
Srculofigfcit 368, 
383. 

triftig 290. 

Sritt 320. 
troften 369. 
Sroftlofigtcit 437. 
triibc 97. 

Srug 74. 

Srugbilb 124 
triigeriftf) 75. 
SruftbiiubniS 88. 
Srufnoaffcu 452. 


tiicfifd) 84. 

Sunn 370. 

It. 

ubclgefmnt 84. 
i'tbcn 370. 
iibcrblidcn 375. 
itbcrbicS 462. 
iibcrbritffig 120. 
Uebereilung 101. 
llcbcrcinfuuft 432. 
llcbercinftiimnung 
10, 371. 

llebcrfhtfj 141, 372. 
uberfluten 374. 
itbcrfitfjrcn 373. 
Uebergauidjt 271. 
iibcrlcgcn 98. 
ubcrlcgcu (adject.) 
115, 200. 

llcbcrlegenpcit 271. 
itbermitben 119. 
iibcrrafdjt 476. 
iiberreben 374. 
itbcrfdjancn 375. 
iibcrfdjnjcminen 374. 
Ucberfdjtocmnmng 
140, 375. 
ubcrfcfycit 375. 
ubcrfpaunt 426. 
itbcrfpringcn 337. 
iibertragen 417. 
itbertreffen 311. 
Uebertretnug 376. 
iibcnudltigen 391. 
uberroinben 68, 311. 
ubcrgcugcu 373. 
lifer 377. 
nmdnbcrn 14. 
Itmgang 174, 378. 
umgdngltd) 173. 
utngcbcn 378. 
umgeftaltcn 15. 
nmljcrftrcucn 480. 
Itmlagc 484. 
umringen 378. 
umfid)tig 446, 451. 
llmtnalgiuig 15. 
unangcncljnt 7. 
unbaubig 470. 
unbebcutcnb 237, 
312, 379. 

unbcfaitgcn 262, 273. 
unbegrengt 191, 382. 
unbefannt 97. 
llnbeftanb 15, 400. 


uubeftanbig 399,470, 
479. 

uubcngfam 380. 
ltnbtcgfant 380. 
mtbraudjbar 11. 
unbeutUdj 461. 
Uncinigfcit 381. 
nticnblid) 382. 
ltncrntcfjltd) 382. 
itnfall 486. 
imgcl)altcn 395. 
ungefyeuer 362, 382, 
475. 

nngcfcIKig 470. 
nugeftiim 470. 
llnglaubc 383. 
llngliid 2, 384. 
nnglitcflid) 385, 415, 
mtmittclbar 394. 
untcr 386, 387. 
uutcrbrcdjcn 35,341. 
Unterbredmng 87. 
nntcrbritrfcn 69. 
Untergang 408. 
inttcrl)alb 386. 
llntcrljalt 388. 
untcrljaltcn (bclnfti- 
gen) 335, 387. 
untcrljaltcn (crudl)* 
ren) 388. 
unterjod)en 392. 
llntcrncljmcit 389. 
Untcrncljinung 389. 
llntcrrebung 494. 
Unterridjt 128. 
untcrridjtcn 60, 129, 
237. 

untcrfdjcibcn 390. 
llntcrfdiicb 425. 
llntcrfdjlag 74. 
fid) untcrftc()cn 453. 
untcr[ud)cn 73. 
unterftuftcn 390. 
Unterftiitjuug 389, 
391. 

nntenuerfen 391. 
untenoorfen 392. 
ltntrcn 130, 368. 
ununtcrbrodjcii 70. 
unbcrgleidjlid) 107. 
unoermutet 487. 
imocrnuufttg 470. 
iinticrfdjatnt226,393. 
iniocrfcfjrt 154. 
nnocrgiigrid) 394. 
iiuooflfomntcn 479. 
Uutuanbclbarfcit 70. 
32* 
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innucfciitlidj 380. 
Uinncttcr 471. 
ium>ict)tig 379. 
nnibiUig 395. 
umbittfiidid) 145. 
uralt 12. 

Urfadjc 193, 282. 

SB. 

uatcrlid) 395. 
berabfdjcitcit 396. 
ucra b f d) cu it n g 3 m it t*= 
bit] 7. 

bcrabjdjicbcu 1. 
bcvadjtcn 397. 
bcradjtcnb 398. 
bcrcid)t(id) 224, 267, 
398, 415. 
bcrnltet 11. 
t»eraubcr(id) 399,424, 
470. 

beranbcrn 14. 
SScvaitbcmng 15. 
58cranlaffiuig 164. 
bcranfd)(ageu 27. 
bcraittmortlid) 400. 
bcrbanncn 401, 480. 
bcrbcrgcn 402. 
bcrbeffcru 402. 
bcrbidcn 403. 
berbmben 80. 
bcrblcubcn 354. 
bcrborgen 97, 404. 
58 orb red) cr 404. 
berbvcdjcrifd) 342. 
berbriugcit 485. 
58erbiinbetcr 405. 
berberben 406. 
58crbcrben 408. 
berbcrb(id) 182, 306. 
bcrbicnen 178, 407. 
58evbienft 280, 406. 
berbienftbott 444. 
berborben 313. 
bcrbriefcttd) 255. 
58creb(itng 3 3. 
beret) ren 407. 
bcrciteht 311, 354, 
480. 

58crcitctiing 354. 
58erfa()rcn 332. 
58erfaK 408. 
r>crfolgcn 215, 409. 
58erfo(gnng 409. 
bergdngfid) 362,448, 
479 ‘ 

bergeben 310, 409. 


bergdjeu 427. 
58crgdtiuig 59. 
58crgc[j(id)feit 410. 
58ergcffcnl)eit 410. 
bcrgcnbcn 425. 
bergomteit 489. 
bergrbfiern 294, 411, 
452. 

58crgitnftigung 444. 
58erf)afteu 197, 330. 
58er()ci(tni3 28, 411. 
$cr()aftitug§n)ci)e61. 
ber()an belli 92. 
58crl)dngni3 171. 
bcr()arrcn 34. 
ucrlja&t 7, 412. 
53er()cenmg 286. 
bcrl)d)(cu 402. 
bcrl)cimlid)cn 402, 
442. 

berl)inbcrn 403. 
58crl)b()mtug 59. 
bcrl)oren 143. 
berjageu 480. 
58crfcl)r 174, 198, 
378. 


bcruiinftig 422. 
SSerobmtg 437. 
SScrorbmmg 49. 
bcrpfdnbcn 276. 
berj)f(id)ten 80. 
bcrrdtcrifd) 130,423. 
berringern 420. 
bcrnid)t 313. 
berfageu 436. 
58crfammlitng 174. 
bcrjdjicben 36. 
ucrfc^icben 424. 
bcrfdjlagcit 240. 
bcrfdjleuberu 425. 
bcrfdjUejicn 491. 
bcrfd)ina()en396,397. 
bcrfd)ini{)t 240, 305. 
bcrfdjrcicii 417. 
berfd)ibcnbcn 425. 
bctfd)tbenberifd) 373, 
426. 

berfdpbinbcn 427, 
480. 

bcrfctyen 428. 
58crfd)en (©djuiijcr) 
134, 428. 


bertlciuern 417, 420. berfidjern (befreifti* 
bcrlangcn 81, 344, gcti) 55. 

412, 476. berfidjern (affefitrie= 

bcrlaffcn 413. ren) 429. 

bcrlaffeit (()ii(f(o3) bcrflUjiicn 430. 

415, 437. berforgeu 428. 

fidjberlaffen 289,416. 58erftaub 430. 
berlcgcit madjen 419. 58erftanbe3bcgriff 54, 
bcrlci()cn 416. berftanbig 422. 
berlcgen 59. 58erffanbui§ 430. 

beriepeub 306. berfteden 402. 
bcrleumben 417. bcrftdjen 431. 
berniamrigfaltigenl5. fid) berficUeit 441. 
uermcfjrcn 452. 58erftofj 58. 
bermcibeit 418. bcrftiimmcln 4. 
bcrmcngen 419. 58erfud) 280, 432. 

bermeffeu 393. berteibigen 390. 

58cniicf)eit()cit 340, 58crteibigmig 321. 

393. berteilen 356. 


bcrmiitbern 406,420. 58ertrag 432. 
bcrmt{d)cn 250, 419. bertrag(id) 147. 
58cnnittler 466. SScrtraucn 183, 4L6, 
bcrmnten 431, 439, 433. 


447. bertrauen 416, 434. 

bermut(id) 456. bertreiben 401, 480. 

bermidjlaffigen 414, bcritbcu 51. 

421. bcmnglimpfcn 417. 

58crnad)ldffigmig421.58eribanbtc 433. 
bcmcfymen 114. 2>ern>anbtfd)aft 135. 

$8cmd)men 371. bcribcgcit 227. 

bentid)tcii 6, 312. beribeigerit 435. 


bermeilen 34,71,473, 
483. 

bcriocifcn 351. 
bcriucnbcn 48. 
bcribirreu 419. 
bermirrt fein 476. 
bcrmbljiicn 406. 
58cr«niflnng 286,436. 
ber5ci()en 310, 409. 
ber^idden 414. 
bcraieljcn 406. 

58id) 361. 
bifitiereu 73. 

58 1>11 248. 
boUcuben 108. 
boaenbet 437. 
boHig 154. 
bottftdubig 154, 437. 
bon 438. 

borangc()cnb 443. 
boranSfclnm 439. 
58orbilb 56, 255. 
borcilig 63. 

58ordtern 440. 
borciit()a(tcn 492. 
58orfa()reu 440. 
SSorfall 113. 
borfallen 113. 
58orgdnger 441. 
borgdugig 443. 
borgebon 354, 441. 
58orI)abcn 8. 
borf)abcu 8, 327. 
bov()crfagen 442. 
borfoiumcn 113. 
borldufig 443. 
58onmmb 443. 
bornd)m 443. 
58orrcd)t 144, 444. 
borriiden 450. 

58orfap 8. 

58orfdflag 444. 
borfd)vcibcn 49. 
$8orfd)rift 56, 
borfc()en 428. 
borficl)tig 445, 451. 
borforglid) 446. 
bor|prcd)cn 73. 
borfteljcu 151. 
borffdlcn (ehifitljren) 
447. 

fid) borftdfcu 447. 
58orftdIimg 54. 
58orieiI 271. 

58ortrng 291. 
boriibergd)enb 448. 
58oruvtci( 299. 
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iSorluanb 131, 449. 
uomnirtvgobeii 449. 
nunucvfcu OS, 351, 
450. 

$or$cid)cti 477. 

01*3119 271. 
uo^iiglid) 70. 
2>m^uijvrocl)t 444. 

at. 

lundifam 446, 451. 
luadifeu 155, 451. 
'Stiffen 452. 
Saffcnftillftaub 453. 
luagen 453. 

Sagflitrf 157. 
maiden 454. 
Sablfniumc 338. 
uui(>ncii 447. 

UHi&r 473. 
luatjrcn 91. 
uni 1)renb 463. 
Sabrljaftigfeit 455. 
Sal)rl)eit 359, 455. 
iualtnicl)itien 60, 390. 
iual)r[d)cinlid) 455. 
©alb 456. 
Sanbelbarfcit 15. 
luanfclmiitig 400. 
luann 463. 
luarncn 456. 
marten 126. 

Secret 15, 141, 381. 
Scdffclfall 186. 
lucdjfclfcitig 159. 
Seg 456. 
lucgbringcu 86 . 
lucgtragen 86 . 
lucljtlagcn 57. 
tuciblid) 457. 
lucid) 249. 
fid) lueigcru 436. 
lucifteii 458. 
lucil 89. 
meinen 459. 

Scifc 459. 
luciSfagcn 442. 
lucit (breit) 86, 165, 
192. 

unit (fern) 460. 
ivcitcr 461. 
lucitcv uid)tv alv 270, 
297. 


lucitlaufiii 295. 
Selle 462. 
ScItauSftclluiig 43. 
melt lid) 463. 
menu 463. 
lucrbcn 81. 
lucrbcu 464. 
luerfeu 465. 

Seri 31. 

Serfseng 466. 

Sort 279. 
Sertfd)aftnng 8 . 
metteifern 466. 
uu'ttcn 467. 


nmdjtiq 321. 
Sunbev 474, 477. 
uumberbar 475. 
Sunbcvbiug 475. 
fid) umnbern 475. 
nmujdjen 170. 
luiirbigcH 26. 
uni ft 437. 

234 ut 477. 
miitenb 470, 477. 

8. 

3 al)len 288. 
.Viljinen 69. 


Setttauf 233. 
luid)tii“j 122, 324. 
©idjtigfcit 46, 47, 
324. 

loibcrlegcu 31, 468. 
mibernifen 6 . 
fid) luibcrfcfecn 468. 
luibcrfteljen 468. 
luibcrftreitcu 469. 
nubenmirtig 412. 
Sibcnuillc 5. 
ioibmcn 458. 
lute 469. 

micbergebcn 491. 
luilb 140, 437, 470. 
©itfcnSntcinnng 8 . 
luifffabren 50. 
Sillfdljrigteit 9. 
Sillfaljrnng 51, 57. 
Sittb 471. 

©iubftofe 471. 
SSinbjug 471. 

©int 29, 477. 
Sinfcl 472. 
mirflid) 472. 
iuif 3 bcgicrig 265. 
luoferu 463. 

Soge 462. 

25? o g cn bran b ling 462. 
Sol)lgcvnd) 167. 
iuol)lried)cub 96. 
luoljitcu 473. 

Sort 474. 
luortfarg 322. 
luortlid) 254. 
luortreid) 295. 
Sottfiun 46. 
Sortftreit 346. 
Sortucrftaub 46, 


3alit 345, 347. 

Sart 137, 249. 

3 art lid) 395. 

3 a u bent 483. 

Scidjen 477. 

30 igen 77. 

3cit 478. 

5 citig (rcif) 295. 
3citig(rcd)t3eitig)478 
jeitlueilig 448. 

3 cr 6 red)lid) 479. 
3 erreifjcn 298. 

3c itch 481. 
3 crftrencn (bcluffi^ 
gen) 387. 

3 crftrencn (uerjagen] 
480. 

3 crtcilcn 480. 
BeugiiiS 480. 

3 icl)cn 481. 

3icl 495. 

3iclfd)ctbe 496. 
3 icmltd) 482. 

3 ieren 314. 
gimincr 482. 

3 ittcrn 45. 
Bioilifation 14. 
3 ogcru 483. 

Boll 483. 

Born 484. 

3 ubriugen 485. 
3nd)tigfcit 30. 
3 iibrmglid) 265. 
3 iiciguen 458. 

Bn fa 11 486. 
Bnfatligfcit 486. 
Buflud)t?ort472,487 
3 iifriebcn 487. 
3 iijricbcnftcdeu 50. 


Bug 488. 

Bngang 495. 

3 ngeben -188. 

3 iigegcii 161. 

$itgcl)eit (fid) crcigs 
nen) 113. 

3 iigel)cit (fid) fd)lic= 
fjcti) 491. 
Biigellofigfeit 145. 
3 iigcftcl)cu 488. 

3 ugct()an 490. 
juiaffen 488. 
Bitlaffiuiq 488, 495. 
3 ulclU 490. 

3 iimad)eu 491. 
Bnnaiuc 55. 
3 iniel)men 155, 451. 
3 uriiffblciben 34. 
3 iiriiderftattcn 491. 
3 »riirfgebcn 491. 
Buniflgc 3 ogcul)cit 
487. 

!.3uriidl)nltcu210,492. 
3 tiriicf()altcnb 461. 
3 iiriicfiiel)inen 6 . 
3 nriic!tretcn 493. 
3 iiriictlueifeu 436. 
fid) 3 urncf 3 iel)cu 493. 
Bnjammciifimft 493. 

) 3nfammeutreffen493. 
3 iifd)licf 3 cn 491. 
jitjdjreibcn 494. 
Buftanb 230. 
3 tiftcUcn 491. 
3 tiftimuten 56. 
Bnftimmuug 79, 339. 
fid) jntraqcii 112 . 
3 iitrdglid) 272. 
Butrancn 434. 
Butritt 495. 
3 Ubcr(dffig 328, 473. 
Buuerfidjt 434. 
guuorfoimncnb 147. 
3 iuuibcr 5. 
Biimiberl)aitblung 
376. 

Blued 495. 

3 iucibcntig 95. 

Blue if el 383. 
Biuicfpnlt 381. 

. Biuietradjt 381. 
3 luingen 496. 

3 luifd)cn 887. 




B. ® tt g t i f d). 

($ic lietgefc^tcn bertoeifcn auf tie ^eitenjo^ren teg 23urfjeg.) 


A. 

abandon 414. 
abase 121. 
abate 420. 
abbreviate (-tion) 4. 
abdicate (-tion) 1. 
abhor (-rence) 396, 
397. 

abide 35. 
abject (-edness) 
268. 

able (ability) 129, 
130. 

abolish (-ition) 6. 
abominable 7. 
abominate (-tion) 
396, 397. 

abridge (-ment) 4. 
abrogate (-tion) 6. 
abrupt 278. 
abundant (-nee) 372, 
373. 

abuse 251, 251. 
abyss 2. 
accede 57. 
accent 364. 
acceptation 46. 
access 495. 
accident (-al) 486, 
487. 

accompany 51. 
accomplished 437. 
accord of one’s own 
146. 

accord (-ance) 372. 
accost 25. 
account 64, 289. 


accountable (-ness, 
-bility) 401. 
accrue 452. 
accumulate (-tion 
200 . 

accuse (-sation) 6S. 
accurate (-acy) 165. 
achieve 109. 
achievement 360. 
acknowledge (-ment) 
16, 17. 
acquaint 60. 
act 359. 
action 358. 
actual 161, 472. 
actuality 473. 
actuate 123. 
acute (-ness) 305,306. 
addict 459. 
addicted 490. 
address 26,178, 291. 
adherent 25. 
adjacent (-ncies) 23. 
adjoining 23. 
admission 495. 
admit 488. 
admittance 495. 
admonish (-ition) 
118, 119. 

adore (-ration) 408. 
adorn (-ment) 314. 
adulation (-tor) 313. 
314. 

advance 450. 
advantage (-ous) 
271, 272. 
adversary 160. 
adversity 384. 


advice 259, 285. 
advise 61. 
aerial 243. 
affair 21. 
affinity 435. 
affirm (-ation) 55. 
affluent (-ncy) 373. 
affranchise 50. 
affront 58, 59. 
afraid 152. 
aged 11. 
aggrandize 411. 
agile (-lity) 55. 
agony 24. 
agree 56. 

agreeable (-bility) 
22 . 

agreement 371, 432. 
aid 205, 205. 
aim 495. 
aim (at) 344. 
air 40, 242. 
airy 242. 
alarm 318. 
alien 146. 
alive 234. 
all 154. 

all at once 278. 
all but 132. 
all on a sudden 278. 
allege 18. 
alliance 88. 
allow (-ance) 489. 
allude (-usion) 29. 
ally 405, 406. 
almost 132. 
also 33. 

alter (-ation) 14, 15. 


altercate (-tion) 346, 
347. 

always 215. 
amass (-ment) 200. 
amazed (-zement) 
476. 

ambassador 168. 
ambiguous (-uity) 95. 
ameliorate (-tion)403. 
amend (-ment) 403. 
amiable (-ness) 239, 
240. 

amicable 147. 
amity 147. 
among 387. 
ample 165, 295. 
ampleness 166. 
amuse (-ment) 387, 
388. 

ancestors 440. 
ancient 12. 
analogous (-ogy) 10. 
anger 484. 
angle 472. 
anguish 24. 
animal 361. 
animate 58. 
annoy (-ance) 341 
annual 352. 
annul (-ment) 6. 
answer 30, 30. 
answerable (-ness) 
400, 401. 
antagonist 160. 
antipathy (-thic) 5. 
antiquated 12. 
antique 12. 
anxiety 24. 
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apartment 482. 
ape 257. 

apologize (-fry) 112. 
apparel 221. 
apparent 88, 809. 
apparition 124. 
appear 80S. 
appearance 41. 
appease 06. 
appoint (-ment) 
120 . 

appraise 26. 
appreciate 26. 
apprehend 151, 481. 
apprehension 151. 
apprise 61. 
approbation 79. 
appropriate 156. 
approval 79. 
apt 156, 268. 
ardour (-dent) 212. 
arduous (-ness) 323, 
324. 

argue 77. 
argument 194. 
arise 38. 
arms 452. 
armistice 453. 
army 203. 
arraign (-ment) 68. 
array 221. 
arrogant (-nee) 340. 
artificial (-ness) 228. 
artful (-ness) 227, 
240, 241. 
as 89, 464, 469. 
ascend 72. 
ascendency 104. 
ascribe 494. 
ask SO, 143. 
ask for 413. 
aspect 28, 41. 
asperse (-sion, -r) 
417, 418. 

aspire (to, after) 
-ration) 344. 
ass 129. 
assail 24. 
assault 23, 23. 
assemble 304. 
assent 57, 57. 
assert (-ion) 54, 55. 
assiduity (-uous) 138. 
assist (-ance) 205. 
assuage 66. 
assume (-mption) 
439, 440. 


assure (-ranee) 429. 
astonished (-shment) 
476. 

asylum 487. 
at last 490. 
at length 490. 
at once 394. 
at present 394. 
attached 490. 
attack 23, 23. 
attain 116. 
attempt 432, 432. 
attend 52. 
attendance 488. 
attic 482. 
attire 221. 
attribute 100, 494. 
audacious (-ity) 227. 
august 115. 
austere (-rity) 347, 
348. 

authority 244. 
avail 4S. 
avaricious 163. 
avenge 282. 
averse (-sion) 5. 
avoid 418. 
avow (-al) 16, 17. 
await 126. 
awe 408. 
awful 153. 

B. 

back 491. 
bad 313. 
bane (-ful) 1S2. 
banish (-ment) 401, 
402. 

bank 377. 
bare 236. 

bare (-ly) 270, 271. 
bargain 198, 198. 
bark 201. 
base (-ness) 268. 
battle 217. 
be in necessity 269. 
beach 377. 
beam 343. 
bear 125, 3C4. 
bearing 197. 
beast 361. 
beat 311. 

beauty (-tiful) 316, 
318. 

because S9. 
become 464. 
bed-room 482. 


beg 81. 

begin (-ning) 17, 18. 
behave (-viour) 61, 
62. 

behold 326. 
belfry 370. 
belief 1S3. 
believe 184. 
belly 237. 
below 386. 
beneath 3S6. 
benefit (-ficial) 272. 
bent 263, 299. 
bereave 62. 
beseech 81. 
bestow 416. 
bet 467. 

better (-ing) 403. 
between 387. 
betwixt 387. 
bewilder 420. 
bias 299, 300. 
big (-ness) 192. 
bill 289. 
billow 462. 
bind (bond) 80. 
blame 350, 351. 
blast 471. 
blemish 134. 
blend 250. 
bloom 82. 
blossom S2. 
blunder 429. 
blunt (-ness) 288. 
bodily 224. 
body 237. 
bold 226. 
boon 170. 
booty 76. 

border 189, 190, 

283. 

borrow (of, from) 
239. 

bottom S4. 
bough 33. 
bounce 336. 
bound 106, 336. 
bounty (-iful) 144. 
bound (-ary) 190. 
boundless 191. 
bowels 104. 
branch 33. 
brave (-ry) 352. 
brace 275. 
breach 87. 
breadth 86. 
break 87. 


breaker 462. 
breast 87. 
breed 173. 
breed (-ing) 128,129. 
breeze 471. 
brevity 229. 
brief 229. 
bright 183. 
brightness 182. 
brilliancy 182. 
brilliant 183. 
brim 283. 
bring 86. 
brink 283. 
brittle (-ness) 479. 
brisk (-ness) 235. 
broad 86. 
brotherly 396. 
brute 361. 
build 44. 
building 43. 
bulk 193. 
burden 332. 
burgher (-gess) 89. 
bury (-rial) 52, 53. 
business 21, 168. 
but 270. 
butcher (-y) 83. 
butt 342, 496. 
buy 218. 
by 439. 

c. 

cabin 214. 
calamity 384. 
calculate (-tion) 289. 
call 264, 301. 
call upon 73. 
calling 169. 
calm 302, 302. 
calumniate (-ny, -tor) 
418. 

can 217. 

candid (-dour) 273. 
capable (-acity) 130 
capacious (-ness) 
166. 

capital 201. 
caprice (-cious) 233. 
captive (-vity) 158. 
carcass 232f 
care (-f Y } 330, 331. 
carelessness 421. 
carnage 83. 
carriage 197. 
carry 86, 364. 
cast 451, 465. 
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casual (-ty) 486, 487. 
catch 132. 
cause 103. 
caution 446, 456. 
cautious (-ness) 445, 
446. 

cease 35. 
celebrated 65. 
celerity 316. 
celestial 200. 
censure 350, 351. 
certain (-ty) 328. 
certificate 481. 
chamber 482. 
chance 42, 112, 1S6, 
486. 

change 14, 15. 
changeable (-ness) 
300, 400. 
character 481. 
charge 13, 13, 23, 
6S. 

charm 25. 
charming 25, 200. 
chase 215, 215. 
chat (-ter) 335. 
cheat 74, 75. 
check 210. 
cheerful (-ness) 148, 
140. 

cherish 167. 
chest 88. 
chide 300. 
chief 10, 200. 
chieftain 10. 
child 210. 
choose (-oicc) 454, 
455. 

cipher 280. 
circumspect (-ion) 
446. 
cite 18. 
citizen 88. 
city 338. 

civil (-ity) 212, 213. 
civilize (-zation) 14. 
claim 20, 20. 
clamour 310, 310. 
clandestine 161. 
cleanly (-liness) 207. 
clean (-ness)206,207. 
clear(-ness)210,220. 
clever (-ness) 172. 
cloister 222. 
close 107, 100, 110. 

261, 401. 
clothes 221. 


clothing 221. 
coarse (-ness) 287, 
288. 

coast 377. 
coerce (-cion) 407. 
coeval 185. 
cognomination 56. 
collect 304. 
colour 131. 
column 304. 
combat 217. 
come after 142. 
come to pass 113. 
come to see 73. 
comfort 360, 360. 
command 48, 40. 
commander 10. 
commence (-ment) 
17, 18. 

commend (-al >le) 241. 
commerce 108, 378. 
commit 51. 
common 180. 
commotion 77. 
communicate 252. 
communication 378. 
compact 433. 
company 174. 
compassion (-ate) 
252. 

compel 406. 
compete (-tition) 467. 
complete 108, 154, 
437. 

comply (-pliance) 57. 
comprehend 431. 
compulsion 407. 
compute 280. 
craft (-y) 240, 241. 
crave 81. 
create 120. 
credit 184, 434. 
credulous 384. 
creed 184. 
criminal 342, 404. 
crowd 24S. 
cry 301, 310, 450. 
conceal 402. 
conceit 102. 
conceive 431. 
conception 54. 
concern 21, 331. 
concert 371. 
conciliate (-tion) 
430. 

concise (-ness) 228, 
220 . 


conclude 67, 109. 
conclude (from) 142. 
conclusion 107, 142. 
concord 371. 
condition 230. 
conduct 61, 62, 150. 
confederacy 88. 
confederate 405, 
406. 

confer on 417. 
conference 404. 
confess (-ion) 17, 
17. 

confide (-nee) 434. 
confine (-s) 100. 
confine (-ment) 158. 
conflict 345, 316. 
conformity 372. 
confound 410. 
confuse 410. 
confute (-tation) 
468. 

congratulate (-ion) 
52. 

conjecture 430, 440. 
conquer 60. 
conqueror 320. 
conscientious (-ness) 
178, 170. 
consecrate 458. 
consent 57, 57. 
consequence (-ntial) 
47. 

consanguinity 435. 
consider 9, 327. 
consideration 0. 
console (-lation) 
360. 

consummate 438. 
constant (-ancy) 

70. 

constrain 406. 
constraint 407. 
construct 45. 
contact 66. 
contemn (-nipt) 307, 
308. 

contemplate 327. 
contemporary 185. 
contemptible (-uous) 
308, 300. 
contend (-ntion) 
345, 346. 

content 50, 487, 
488. 

contentment 51. 
contest 345, 346. 


contiguous 23. 
contingent (-ncy) 

486, 487. 
continuance 01. 
continual 70. 
continue 01, 142. 
contract 433. 
contrive (-vance) 

114, 115. 
convenient 157. 
convent 222. 
convention 404. 
converse 335. 
convict 405. 
convict (-ion) 373, 

374. 

convince 374. 
copy 256. 
copious 205. 
cordial (-ity) 200. 
corner 472. 
corporal 224. 
corporeal 224. 
corpse 237. 
correct (-ion) 403. 
correct (-ness) 

200 . 

corrupt 406. 
covenant 433. 
covet (-ing) 477. 
covetous (-ness) 163, 

477. 

council 285. 
counsel 285. 
count 280. 
countenance 175. 
counterfeit 257. 
country 231. 
couple 275. 
course 232. 

courteous (-ness) 0 
213. 

costly 224. 
cottage 214. 
culpable 342. 
culprit 405. 
cultivate (-vation) 

13, 14. 

culture 14, 14. 
cunning 210, 211. 
cure 201. 

curious (-ity) 265. 
current 348. 
curtail 4. 
custom(s) 483. 
custom (-ary) 170, 

180. 
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1 ). 

daily 351. 
dale 358. 

damage (-able) 260, 
261. 

danger (-ous) 157, 
158. 

dare 453. 

daring (-ness) 227. 
dark (-ness) 06, 07. 
deadly 362. 
deal 355. 
deal out 357. 
dealing 37S. 
death 362, 363. 
debase 121. 
debate 02, 92. 
debility 322. 
decay 408. 
decease 362, 362. 
deceit 74. 
deceitful 75. 
deceive 353. 
decency (-nt) 30. 
deception (-ive) 74, 
75. 

decide 67. 
decided 111. 
declare (-ation) 118. 
decline 40S, 436. 
decorate (-ation) 314. 
decorum (-rous) 30. 
decrease 420. 
dedicate 458. 
dednce (-uction) 142. 
deed 350. 

deep (depth) 360, 
361. 

defame (-ation, -r) 
417, 418. 
defeat 266, 311. 
defect 134. 
defective 135. 
defence 321. 
defend 320, 404. 
defer 36. 
deference 9. 
deficient (to be) 133, 
135. 

defraud (-ation) 74. 
defrauder 75. 
degrade 121. 
deity 187. 
delay 36. 
delectable 299. 
deleterious 182. 


delicate (-acy) 137. 
delicious 290. 
delightful 208. 
deliver 40. 
dell 358. 

delude (-usion) 354. 
deluge 375, 375. 
demand 143, 413. 
demean (-our) 61, 
62. 

demise 362. 
denizen SO. 
denominate 264. 
dense 94. 
deny (-nial) 436. 
depart (-ure) 362. 
department 155. 
depend (-ence) 416. 
deplore (-rable) 57, 
58. 

deportment 107. 
depredate (-tion) 286, 
287. 

deprive 62. 
descendant 258. 
desert (-rve) 406, 
407, 414, 437. 
design 8, 8, 277. 
desire 476, 477. 
desolate (-tion) 437. 
despise (-icable) 397, 
398. 

despiteful 85. 
destiny 171. 
destitute 415. 
detain 492. 
detect (-ion) 110, 
111 . 

determine 67. 
determined 111. 
detest (-ation) 396, 
397. 

detestable 7. 
detract (-ion, -er) 
417, 418. 

detriment (-al) 260, 
261. 

devastate, (-ation) 
436, 437. 
devise 115. 
devoid 236. 
devote 458. 
devoted 490. 
dexterity 178. 
dialect 335. 
different 424. 
difference 346, 425. 


difficult (-y) 323, 
324. 

dilate (-tion) 40. 
diligent (-nee) 138. 
dim (-ness) 07. 
diminish 420. 
dingle 358. 
dip 353. 
direct 151, 300. 
direction 300. 
directly 394. 
disadvantage 259, 
(-ous) 261. 
disappear 427. 
disappoint (-ment) 
354. 

disaster 384. 
disbelief (-iever)383. 
discard (-ure) 2. 
discharge 2. 
discomfiture 267. 
disconnect 362. 
discontinue 35. 
discord 381. 
discourse 291, 335. 
discover (-y) 110, 

111 . 

discreet (-eretion) 
446. 

discuss (-ion) 92. 
disdain (-ful) 39S, 
399. 

disease 225. 
disgrace (-ful) 307, 
307. 

disguise 442 442. 
disharmony 381. 
disinclination 5. 
disinclined 5. 
disjoin 367. 
dislike 5. 
dismiss (-ion) 1. 
disorder 226. 
dispatch 102, 102. 
dispel 480. 
dispense 356. 
disperse 480. 
disposition 262. 
disprove (-val) 468. 
dispute 346, 347. 
disregard 421. 
dissemble (-simula¬ 
tion 441, 442. 
dissension 381. 
dissertation 3. 
dissipate 425, 480. 
dissipation 426. 


distant (-nee) 461. 
distemper 226. 
distend (-ntion) 40. 
distinct 220. 
distinction 444. 
distinguish 43. 
distribute 356. 
disturb (-ance) 341. 
disunion 381. 
ditch 180. 
diurnal 351. 
dive 353. 

divers (-ity) 424, 
425. 

divert (-isement) 
387, 38S. 
divide 356. 
divinity 187. 
do 243. 
domestic 04. 
dominate (-tion) 207, 
209. 

dominion 154, 208. 
donation 170. 
donkey 129. 
doom 172. 
drag 481. 
draw 4S1. 
drawing-room 482. 
dread 152, 152. 
dreadful 152. 
dress 220, 221. 
drove 203. 
drudgery 32. 
dumb 340. 
dupe 18. 
durable 92. 
duration 91. 
duty 484. 
dwell 473. 

E. 

each 216. 
earn (-ing) 407. 
earnest 122, 123. 
ease 238. 

easy (-siness) 238. 
economy (-mical) 
332. 

edge 283. 
edifice 44. 
educate (-tion) 128, 
129. 

effeminate 45S. 
effigy 79. 
either 216. 
elect (-ion) 454, 455, 
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elevate 202. 
elevated 115. 
elude 419. 
emotion 77. 
empire 208, 293. 
employ 48, 67. 
employment 67. 
empty 235. 
emulate (-tion) 467. 
encircle 379. 
enclose 378. 
encomium 242. 
encompass 379. 
end 107, 108, 496. 
endeavour 344, 344. 
endow 42. 
endue 42. 

endure (-ring) 91, 
92, 125. 
enemy 135. 
energy 225. 
engagement 217. 
enlarge 411. 
enliven 58. 
enmity 13G. 
enormous (-ness) 
382, 383, 
ensue 142. 
enterprise 389, 390. 
entertain (-meut) 
387, 388. 
entire 154. 
entrails 104. 
entreat 81. 
environ 379. 
envoy 168. 
epithet 56. 
equivocal (-ation) 95. 
erect 45. 
err (-or) 134. 
errand 85. 
erudite (-tion) 164. 
escort 52. 
essay, 3, 432, 432. 
estate 284. 
esteem 8, 10, 27. 
estimate 27. 
eulogy 242. 
evade 419. 
even 99. 
event 113. 
ever 215. 
every 215. 
evidence 39, 77, 
481. 

evident 39. 
evil 313. 


evince 77. 
exact (-ness) 165. 
exalt 203. 
example 56. 
excise 484. 
excite 123. 
exclaim (-amation) 
301. 

excuse 112, 112. 
execrable 7. 
exempt 50, 144. 
exercise 370, 471. 
exhibition 42. 
exhort (-ation) 119. 
exile 401, 402. 
expand (-nsion) 40. 
expect 126. 
expedition 316. 
exp el (-pulsion) 401, 
402. 

experience (-d) 114. 
experiment 280. 
expert 113. 
explain (-ation) 118. 
exploit 359. 
exposed 392. 
expression 474. 
extend 294. 
extend (-tension) 40. 
extol 241. 
extravagant (-ance) 
426, 427. 
extremity 108. 
exuberant (-nee) 373. 


fabric 44. 
face 175. 

facile (-ility) 238. 
fact 359. 
faction 276. 
factitious 228. 
faculty 130. 
fade 427. 
fail 132. 

faint (-ness) 247, 
248. 

fair (-ness) 317, 318. 
faith 183, 367. 
faithful (-ness) 367, 
368. 

faithless 368. 
fall short 133. 
false 130. 
fame 168, 300. 
familiarity 378. 


famous 64. 
fancy 102, 447. 
far 4G0. 
farther 461. 
fashion 253, 443. 
fashionable 443. 
fast 136. 
fate 171. 
fatherly 395. 
fatigue (-d) 119, 
253 

fault 133, 351. 
faulty 134. 
fear 151, 152. 
fearful 152. 
feat 359. 

feeble (-ness) 321, 
322. 

feeling 159. 
feign 441. 
felicitate (-tion) 52. 
felon 405. 
feminine 45S. 
ferocious (-ness, 
-city), 470, 471. 
fertile 149. 
fervent (-vour) 211, 
212 . 

fetch 87. 

tickle (-ness) 400. 
fictitious 228. 
fidelity 368. 
fiend 136. 
fierce (-ness) 470, 
471. 

fight 217. 
file 296. 
finally 490. 
find fault 351. 
fine 137, 317, 343. 
fineness 137, 318. 
finish 108. 
firm 71, 136. 
firmness 71. 
fit 155. 
fixed 136. 
flash 344. 
fiat 99. 

flattery (-rer) 313, 
314. 

fleet 139, 315. 
fleeting 140. 
fleetness 316. 
flesh 137. 
flighty 140. 
fling 465. 
flock 203. 


flood 140. 
floor 84. 
flourish 82. 
flowing (-ness) 139. 
flower 82. 
fluent (-ncy) 139. 
flying 140. 
foe 135. 
fog 262. 
follow 141. 
follower 24. 
fond of 166. 
fool-hardy (-iness) 
227. 

foolish (-ness) 360. 
footstep 337. 
forbid 403. 
force 224, 497, 497. 
forefathers 440. 
foreign (-er) 146. 
forest 456. 
foretell 442. 
forgetfulness 410. 
forgive 409. 
forlorn 415. 
formidable 152. 
forsake 414 (-n)415. 
fortuitous 487. 
fortunate 187. 
fortune 171, 186. 
fosse 189. 
fountain 282. 
fraction 87. 
fracture 87. 
fragile (-lity) 479. 
fragrance 1G7. 
fragrant 96. 
frail (-ty) 479. 
frank (-ness) 273. 
fraternal 396. 
fraud 74. 
fraudulent 75. 
freak (-ish) 233. 
free 49, 143. 
freedom 144. 
frequent 73. 
friendly 147. 
friendship 146. 
fright 318. 
frightful 152. 
frisk 337. 
from 438. 
frontier 190. 
frugal (-ity) 332. 
fruitful 150. 
fugacious 140. 
fugitive 140. 
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fullness 151. 
fume 90. 
fun 310. 
function 13. 
'unerai 53. 
urni3h 77, 428. 
further 462. 
fury 477. 

a. 

gain 178. 
gait 153. 
gale 471. 


grasp 132. 
grateful 91. 
gratify (-ficatiou) 51. 
gratitude 00. 
gratuitous 146. 
grave 122, 188. 
gravity 122. 
great 192. 
greatness 193. 
Grecian 191. 

Greek 191. 
greet 195. 
gripe 132. 
gross (-ness) 288. 


gallant (-ry) 352,353. ground 83, 193. 
game 333, 333. grow 451, 464. 

gamble (-ling) 333. grudge 485. 
gape 20. guard 320. 

garment 221. guardian 443. 

garret 482. guide 150. 

garrulous (-ulity) 176. guise 460. 
gather 303. gulf 3. 

gay (gaiety) 149. gust 471. 


gaze 19. 
gender 173. 
general (-ity) 11. 
generation 172. 
gentle 249, 443. 
gentleman 206. 
gentleness 250. 
get 116, 464. 


guts 104. 

H. 

habit 179, 221. 
habitual 180. 
hail 195. 

handsome (-ness) 
317, 318. 


get information 114, hanker (-ing) 477. 


get up 37. 
ghost 125. 
gift 42, 169. 
give 309, 491. 
give over 35. 
give way 258. 
given 490. 
glad (-nessj 148. 
glance 82. 
glimpse 82. 
gloom (-y) 97. 
glory 300. 
go 162, 449. 


happen 112. 
happy (-iness) 186, 
187. 

harangue 26, 291. 
harbour 195. 
hard 323. 
hardihood 227. 
hardly 219. 
harm 260. 
harmony 371. 
haste 101, 102. 
hatefull 412. 
haughty(-tiness) 340. 


go after (behind)141. haunt 73. 
go on 142, 449. haven 195. 
go out of 419. 


go to see 73. 
goal 496. 
gold 187. 
golden 187. 
govern (-ment) 291. 
grace (-ful) 25. 
g and 191. 
giandeur 193. 
giant 417, 488.. 


hazard 157,453,486. 
hazardous 158, 
haze 262. 
head 151. 
headstrong (-ness) 
199. 

heal 204. 
health (-y) 
healthful 177. 
heap 199, 200. 


hear 213. 
hearken 213. 
hearty (-iness) 209. 
heat 211. 
heave 202. 
heaven 209. 
heavenly 209. 
heavy 324. 
heedful (-ness) 446. 
height 212. 
help 205, 205. 
herd 203. 
hesitate 483. 
hide 201, 402. 
hidden 404. 
high 212. 

hilarious (-rity) 149. 
hinder 210. 
hinderance 211. 
hint 29, 29. 
history 170. 
hit 311. 

hoard (up) 200. 
hold 131. 
hold 196. 
hold back 492. 
holy 204. 
hop 337. 
horrible 153. 
horrid 153. 
host 203. 
hostility 136, 
hot 212. 
hovel 214. 
how 469. 
howl 459. 
hue 131. 

huge (-ness) 382,383. 
human 248. 
humane 249. 
humble 93, 121. 
humiliate 121. 
humility 92. 
humour (-ous) 233. 
hunt 215, 215. 
hunting 215. 
hurl 465. 
hurricane 472. 
hurry 101, 102. 
hurtful (-ness) 306. 
husband 245. 
hut 213. 


177 


idea 54. 

idiom 334. 

idle (-ness) 365, 366, 


£> refer, eitflf. ©tynempmif. 


if 463. 

ignomy (-minious) 
307. 
ill 313. 
illness 225. 
illude (-usion) 354. 
illustrious 65. 
image 79. 
imagination 102. 
imagine 447. 
imbecility 322. 
imitate 256. 
immaterial 380. 
immediately 394. 
immense (-sity) 382. 
imminent 96. 
immolate (-tion) 274, 
impart 253, 417. 
impeach (-ment) 68. 
impede 210. 
impediment 211. 
impel 123. 
impending 96. 
impertinent (-nee) 
393. 

impious (-ity) 188. 
implement 466. 
implore 81. 
import 46. 
importance (-lit) 47. 
impose (-sition) 18, 
354. 

impose upon (on)354. 
impost 484. 
impostor 75. 
imprison (-ment) 158. 
improve (-ment) 402, 
, 403. 

impudent (-nee) 393. 
impute 494. 
inadvertency 429. 
inborn 20. 
inbred 20. 
incarcerate (-tion) 
158. 

incite 123. 
inclination 263. 
inclose 378. 
income 105. 
inconsiderable (-ness) 
379, 380. 
increase 452. 
incredulity 383. 
incursion 103. 
indigence 32. 
indigenous 105. 

, indigent 32, 98. 

33 
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indignant 395. 
indispensable 270. 
indolent (-ence) 365. 
366. 

induction 142. 
indue 42. 

industry (-rious) 138. 
infamy (-mous) 307. 
infant 219. 
infer (-ence) (from) 
142. 

infidel (-ity) 383. 
infinite (-ty, -tude) 
382. 

infirm (-ity) 321, 
322. 

inflexible 380. 
influence 104. 
inform 60. 
information 259. 
infraction 376. 
infringe (-ment) 376, 
377. 

ingenous (-ness) 273. 
inherent 20. 
inhumate 53. 
inhume (-mation) 53. 
inimical 136. 
injure 59, 261. 
injury 59, 260. 
injurious 261. 
innate 20. 
inquire (-ry) 143. 
inquisitive (-ness) 
265. 

inroad 103. 
insignificant (-nee) 
379, 380. 
insist 71. 

insolent (-nee) 393. 
instance 56. 
instant (-aneous) 38. 
instantly 394. 
instigate 124. 
instruct 237. 
instruction 128. 
instrument 466. 
insult 59, 59. 
insure (-ranoe) 429. 
insurrection 37. 
intellect 430. 
intellectual 162. 
intelligence 259, 
431. 

intend (-tention) 8. 
inter (-ment) 53. 
intercourse 378. 


interfere 251. 
intermeddle 251. 

, interrogate (-ation) 
143. 

interview 494. 
intestines 104. 
introduce (-etion) 
447. 

introductory 443. 
inundate (-tion) 374, 
375. 

invasion 103. 
invent (-ion) 115. 
ire 485. 

irreligious (-igion) 
188 *. 

irruption 103. 
island 214. 
isle 214. 
issue 108, 258. 


jade 119. 

jeopardy (-dous) 157, 
158. 

jerk 342. 
jest 310, 311. 
joke 310, 311. 
jolly (-ity) 149. 
journey 297, 298. 
jovial (-ity) 149. 
joyful (-ness) 148. 
judicious (-ness) 422, 
423. 

jump 336. 

just (-ness) 290. 

juvenile (-lity) 216. 

K. 

keen (-ness) 305,306. 
keep 196, 388. 
keep back 492. 
kill 363. 

kin (-smann) 434, 
435. 

kind 460. 
kindred 435. 
kingdom 293. 
kingly 223. 

L. 

labour 31, 32. 
lack 268, 269. 

Lady 206, 207. 
lament (-able) 57,58. 
land 231. 
language 334. 


languid (-ness) 248. 
lank (-ness) 312. 
large (-ness) 192. 
lassitude 253. 
last 490. 
last (-ing) 91. 
latent 404. 
laudable 242. 
laugh 229. 
laughable 229. 
laughing 229. 
laughter 229. 
lavish 425, 426. 
lawful (-ness) 174, 
175. 

lay 236. 
lay hold 131. 
lazy (ziness) 365, 
366. 

lead 150, 364. 
leader 19. 
league (-r) 88, 406. 
lean (-ness) 245. 
leap 336. 
learn 114. 
learned 164. 
learning 164. 
leave 413. 
leave off 35. 
left to be 35. 
legal (-ity) 175. 
legitimate (-acy) 175. 
lend 238. 
lessen 420. 
lettered 165. 
level 99. 

liable (-bility) 392, 
393. 

liberal (-ity) 144. 
liberate 49. 
liberty 145. 
license 145. 
lift 202. 

light (-ness) 237, 
238. 

like 10, 166, 469. 
likely (-lihood) 456. 
likeness 10, 79, 456. 
likewise 33. 
limb 185. 

limit 106, 190, 190. 
line 296. 
linger 483. 
listen 213. 
literary 164. 
little 222. 
live 234, 473. 


livelihood 388. 
lively (-iness) 234, 
235. 

living 233, 388, 
load 232. 
loathe (-somness) 
397. 

lock 491. 
lodge (-r) 474. 
lofty (-tiness) 115, 
212 . 

loiter 483. 

long (-ing) 476, 477. 
look (at, for, on) 
41, 82. 326, 326, 
349. 

loquacious (-city) 
176. 

Lord 207. 
lot 171. 
love 166. 

lovely (-iness) 239, 
240. 

low (-ness) 267, 268. 
lowly (-liness) 93. 
loyal (-ty) 368. 
lucid 239. 
luck (-y) 186, 187. 
luminous 239. 
lustre 182. 
lustrous 183. 

M. 

Madam 206. 
magnify 411. 
magnitude 193. 
main 200, 324. 
maintain 55, 388. 
maintainance 55. 
make 243. 

make a present 309. 
malady 225. 
male 246. 
malefactor 405. 
malevolent (-ence) 85. 
malice (-cious) 84, 
85. 

malignant (-nity) 84, 
85. 

man 245. 

manful (-ness) 246. 
manifest (-ness) 39. 
manly 246. 
manner 459. 
manners 329. 
mar 406. 
march 162. 
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marine 1 10, 325. 
mariner 325. 
margin 283. 
mark 478, 496. 
marriage 99. 
martial 226. 
marvel (-Ions) 475, 
475, 476. 
masculine 246. 
massacre S3, 83. 
Master 206. 
materials 339. 
matrimony 100. 
matter 21, 339. 
mature (-rity) 295. 
may 217. 
maxim 194. 
meagre (-ness) 245. 
mean (-ness) 267, 
268. 

meaning 46. 
measure 249. 
meat 138. 
meddle 251. 
meditate 93. 
medley 251. 
meek (-ness) 93,249, 
250. 

meet 156. 
meeting 493. 
meliorate (-lion) 403. 
member 185. 
menace 95, 96. 
menial 95. 
mental 162. 
mercenary 218. 
mere (-ly) 270, 271. 
merit 407, 407. 
merry 148. 
message 85. 
mete 249. 
method 460. 
middle 252. 
midst 252. 
mien 40. 

might (-y) 243, 244. 
mild (-ness) 249, 
250. 

mimic 257. 
mind 163. 
mingle 250. 
minister 168. 
minute 222. 
miracle (-culous) 475. 
mirth 149. 
mirthful (-ness) 149. 
miscellany 251. 


mischicf(-evous) 260, 
261. 

miserable (-misery) 
385. 

miserly 163. 
misfortune 384. 
miss (to be missing) 
133. 

Miss 207. 
mist 262. 
mistake 134. 
Mistress 207. 
misuse 251, 251. 
mitigate 66. 
mix 250. 
mixture 251. 
moat 189. 
mob 248. 
mode 253, 460. 
model 255. 
moderate (-ation, 
-ateness) 246, 247. 
modern 264. 
modification 16. 
modify 15. 
molest (-ation) 341. 
moment (-aneous) 38, 
moment (-ous) 47. 
monastery 223. 
morals 330. 
morose (-ness) 254, 
255. 

mortal 362. 
mortgage 277, 277. 
mortiferous 363. 
mortify 363. 
motherly 396. 
motion 76, 445. 
motive 194. 
mount 64, 72. 
mountain 64. 
movement 76. 

Mr. 207. 

Mrs. 207. 
multitude 248. 
munificent (-nee) 
144. 

muse 93. 

mutable (-bility) 400. 
mutation 16. 
mute 349. 
mutual (-ity) 159. 

N. 

naive 262. 
name 56, 264. 


narrate (tive, -tion) 
127. 

narrow (-ness) 110. 
native 104. 
natural (-ly) 261. 
navy 139. 
near 261. 
nearly 132. 
necessary 269. 
necessitous 98. 
need 269, 269. 
needful 270. 
needy 98. 
neglect (-ful) 421. 
negligence (-gent) 
421. 

neighbourhood 257. 
nevertheless 266. 
new (-ness) 264,265. 
news 25S. 
nice (-ty) 137, 165, 
317, 318. 
nickname 56. 
niggard (-ly) 163. 
nigh 261. 
nightly 352. 
nimble (-ness) 55. 
nocturnal 352. 
noisome (-ness) 306. 
nominate (-tion) 120. 
nook 472. 
notice 60, 259. 
notion 54. 
notwithstanding 266. 
novel (-ty) 264, 265. 
now 395. 

noxious (-ness) 306. 
nuisance 260. 
number 290. 
nursery 482. 

o. 

obey 142. 
object 159, 495. 
oblation 274. 
oblige 496. 
oblivion 410. 
obnoxious (-ness) 
393, 412. 

obscure (-rity) 97. 
obsequies 53. 
observance (-ation) 
62. 

obsolete 12. 
obstacle 211. 
obstinate (-acy) 199. 


obstruct (-ion) 210, 
211 . 

obtain 116. 
obvious (-ness) 39. 
occasion 164. 
occult 404. 
occupation (-py) 67. 
occur (-rence) 113. 
ocean 325. 
ocular 39. 
odious 412. 
odoriferous 96. 
odorous 96. 
odour 167. 
of 438. 

of course 262. 
offend (-nee) 58, 59. 
offer (-iug) 274. 
office 12. 
offspring 258. 
old 11. 
on 34. 

only 106, 270. 
open (-ness) 273. 
open-hearted (-ness) 
273. 

opinion 28. 
opponent 161. 
opportunity 164. 
oppose (-sition) 469. 
opprobrium (-ious) 
307. 

option 455, 
opulent (-nee) 294, 
295. 

oral 254. 
oration 291. 
order 48, 49. 
ordinary 180. 
organ 466. 
ornament 314, 314. 
outrage 59, 59. 
overcome 69. 
overflow 374, 375. 
overlook 375. 
oversee 376. 
oversight 429. 
overthrow 312. 
own 16. 
owner 101. 

P. 

pace 319. 
pacific 147. 
pact 433. 
painting 79. 
pair 275. 
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panegyric 242. 
panic 318. 
paragon 256. 
pardon 410. 
parlour 482. 
part 276, 355, 356, 
367. 

partake of (in) 357. 
participate in 357. 
particular 60, 165. 
partisan 25. 
parts 130. 
party 174, 276. 
pass 4S6. 
passage 275. 
paternal 395. 
pattern 255. 
pawn 276, 277. 
pay (-ment) 78. 
pay a visit 73. 
peaceable 147. 
peaceful 147. 
peak 333. 
peculiar 60. 
peel 201. 
penalty 343. 
penetrate 07. 
penury 32. 
perceive 60. 
perfect 438. 
perfidious 360. 
perforate 98. 
perfume 167. 
peril (-ous) 157,158. 
perishable (-ness) 
448. 

permanent 92. 
permit (-ission) 480. 
pernicious (-ness) 
306. 

perpetrate 51. 
perpetual 70. 
perplex 420. 
persecute (-tion) 
400. 

persevere (-ranee) 
72. 

persist (-ency) 72. 
person (-age) 276. 
perspicuous (-uity) 
220 . 

persuade (-asion) 
374. 

pertinacious (-ness, 
-acity) 108, 100. 
pester 2S1. 
petty (-tiness) 380. 


phantom 124. 
picture 78, 448. 
pierce 08. 
pile 109, 200. 
pillage 286, 287. 
pillar 304. 
pinnacle 333. 
pique 485. 
pity 251, 252. 
place 12, 236, 275, 
plague 281. 
plain 90, 220, 273. 
plan 277. 

play (-ing) 332, 333. 
pleasant (-ness) 22. 
pleasantry 311. 
pleased (with) 148. 
pleasing (-ness) 22. 
pledge 277, 277. 
plenitude 151. 
pleuty (-tiful) 372, 
373. 

plunder 28G, 287. 
plunge 353. 
point 333. 
poison (-ous) 181. 
polite (-ness) 212, 
213. 

politic (-al) 279. 
ponder 94. 
ponderous (-ness, 
-osity) 324. 
populace 278. 
port 196, 365. 
portion 355. 
portrait 70. 
position 230. 
positive (-ness) 473. 
possessor 101. 
post 13. 
posterity 258. 
postpone 36. 
potent (-ncy) 244. 
pother 2S1. 
pour 181. 
poverty (poor) 32. 
power (-ful) 244. 
practice (-ise) 180, 
371. 

praise 241. 
praiseworthy 241, 
pray 81. 
precaution 446. 
precipice 2. 
precious 224. 
precise (-sion) 165. 
predecessors 441. 


predict 442. pronounce 118. 

prejudice (-cial) 259, proof 30, 280. 

261, 261. proper 156. 

preliminary 443, propensity 263. 
prerogative 444. property 100. 

presage 442. prophesy 442. 

present (-ation) 161, proportion 411. 

170, 310, 447. proposal 444. 

presume 430. proposition 445. 

presumption (-tuous) proprietor 101. 

340, 440. prosecute (-tion) 400 

pretence 440. prospect 28, 41. 

pretend 441. prosper 155. 

pretension 30. prosperity (-rous) 
pretext 440. 186, 187. 

pretty (-tiness) 317, protect (-ion) 320, 


318, 482 
previous 443. 
prevent 210. 
prey 75. 
price 270. 
pride 340. 
principal 200. 
principle 104. 
prisoner 158. 
private 161. 
privilege 444. 
privy 162. 
prize 27, 279.. . 
probable (-bility) 
455, 456. 
proceed 440. 
procession 488. 
procrastinate 36. 


321. 

prove (proof) 77,281. 
provide 428. 
provident (-nee) 446. 
prudent (-nee) 446. 
prying 265. 
pull 481. 
punishable 342. 
punishment 342. 
purchase 218. 
pure (-ness, -ritv) 
207. 

purpose 8, 8. 
pursue 215, 400. 
pursuit 409. 
push 341. 
put 236. 
put off 36. 


prodigal (-ity) 426, put to the rout 312. 

427. put to death 363. 

prodigy (-gious) 475. puzzle 420. 
produce 12S. 

pruduct (-ion) 127, V* 

128. quake 46. 

profane (-ness) 188. quality 100, 444. 
profess 11S. quarrel 347, 347. 

profession 118, 160. question 143, 143. 
profit (-able) 271, quick (-ness) 315, 
272. 316. 

profound (-fundity) quiet (adj. u. subst.) 

361. 302. 

profuse (-sion) 427. quit 414. 
progenitors 440. quiver 45. 


progeny 25S. 
progress 455. 
prohibit 403. 
project 277. 
prolific 150. 


quote 18. 
quotidian 351. 

it. 

rabble 279. 


promptness,-itude) race 172, 233. 

63, 64. rage 285, 477. 

proneness 263. raiment 221. 
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raise 202. 
rally 304. 
rancour 4S5. 
range 29G. 
rank 284, 205. 
rapid (-ity) 315, 

310 . 

rapine 2SG, 2S7. 
rare (-rity) 377, 378. 
rate 26, 270, 284, 
411, 4S4. 
rather 482. 
ratio 412. 
rational (-ity) 422. 
ravage 436, 437. 
rave 285. 
raw (-ness) 2S8. 
ray 343. 
reach 203. 
readv (-diness) 63, 
64. 

real (-ity) 472, 473. 
realm 203. 
reason 104. 
reasonable (-ness) 
422, 423. 
rebellion 37. 
rebuke 351, 351. 
receive 116. 
receipt 107. 
recent (-ness, -cency) 
265. 

reception 107. 
reception-room 4S2. 
reciprocal (-procity) 
150. 

reckon (-ing) 288, 
280. 

recognize (-ition) 16, 
17. 

recollect (-ion) 117. 
recompense 50. 
reconcile (-liation) 
430. 

recount 126. 
redundant (-ncy) 
373. 

reflect 03. 
reform (-ation) 403. 
refuge 4S7. 
refuse (-sal) 435, 
436. 

refute (-tation) 468. 
regal 223. 
regard 0, 10, 326. 
regency 202. 
regius 223. 


reign 201, 202. 
rejoiced 148. 
rejoin (-joinder) 31. 
relate 126. 
relation (-ship) 12G, 
412, 434, 435. 
relative 434. 
release 50. 
relieve (relief) 205. 
relinquish 414. 
reluctant 305. 
rely on (-liance) 416. 
remain 34. 
remark 60. 
remember (-brance) 
117. 

remind (-niscence) 
117, 118. 
remissness 421. 
remit 310. 
remote (-ness) 461. 
rend 208. 
render 243, 401. 
renew (-al) 120. 
renovate (-ion) 120. 
renown 300. 
renowned 65. 
rent (-rents) 105. 
repartee 31, 31. 
repeal 6, 6. 
reply 30, 31. 
report 64, 1G8. 
repose 301. 
repose on 416. 
reprehend (-nsion) 
350, 351. 
reproach 450. 
reprove (-roof) 351. 
repugnant (-nee) 5. 
reputation 300. 
request 80. 
require 412. 
rescue 50. 
resemblance 10. 
resembling 10. 
resentment 485. 
reside 473. 
resign (-ation) 1. 
resist (-ance) 46S, 
469. 

resolute (-tion) 111. 
resolve 67. 
resolved 111. 
respect 9, 10. 
responsible (-bility) 
400, 401. 
rest 301. 


restoro 491. 
restrain 492. 
restrict 106. 
retain 492. 
retinue 488. 
rotirc 493. 
retort 31, 31. 
retreat 487, 493. 
retrench 106. 
return 491. 
return a visit 73. 
revenge 282, 282. 
revenue 105. 
revere 407. 
reverence 407, 40S. 
revoke (-vocation) 6. 
revolt 37. 
reward 59. 
rich (-ness) 294, 295. 
riches 294. 
ridiculous 229. 
right 290. 
rigid (-ity) 347, 34S. 
rigour(-ous,-ousncss) 
347, 348. 
rim 2S4. 
rind 201. 
ripe (-ness) 295. 
rise 37, 73. 
risible 229. 
risk 157, 454. 
rival (-ry) 467. 
road 457. 
roar 2S5. 

rob (-bery) 286, 287. 
room 288, 4S2. 
roomy (-iness) 166. 
rout 248, 266, 312. 
route 457. 
row 295. 
royal 223. 
rude (-ness) 287,2S8. 
rugged (-ness) 287, 
288. 

ruin 408. 

rule 207, 209, 291. 
rumour 168. 
run 232. 
running 232. 
rupture 87. 

, rural 231. 
rustic 231. 

s. 

sacred 204. 
sacrifice 274, 274. 
safe (-ty) 328, 329. 


Bagacious (-acity) 
305, 306. 

Bailor 325. 
saint 204. 
salary 78. 
salubrious (-it}, 
-ness) 177. 
salutary (-iness) 177. 
salute 195, 195. 
sample 256. 
sane (-ity) 177. 
satisfaction 51, 488. 
satisfactory 488. 
satisfied 487, 488. 
satisfy 50. 
savage (-ness) 470, 
471. 

save (-ving, -ving- 
ness) 331, 332. 
say 303. 

scarce (-city) 327, 
328. 

scarcely 219. 
scatter 480. 
scent 167. 
scheme 278. 
scholarship 164. 
scold 309. 
scope 496. 
scorn (-ful) 397, 398, 
399. 

scream 319, 319. 
screen 321. 
scrupulous (-ness, 
-osity) 179. 
sea 324. 
seaman 325. 
search 350. 
season 478. 
second 391. 
secret 161. 
secrete 402. 
secular 463. 
secure (-rity) 329. 
sedition 37. 
sedulity 138. 
sedulous (-ness) 138. 
see 326. 
seek 350. 
seem (-ing) 309. 
seize 131. 
select (-ion) 455. 
self-conceit (-ed, 
-edness) 340. 
sense 431. 

sensible (-bility) 422, 
423. 
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sentiment 28, 159* 
separate 366. 
sepulchre 188. 
sepulture 53, 
series 296. 
serious (-ness) 122, 
123. 

servant 94. 
set 236. 

set at liberty 49. 
set free 49. 
sever 366, 
several 424. 

'severe (-ness, -rity) 
347, 348. 
sex 173. 
shade 308. 
shadow 308. 
shake 45. 
sham 354, 354. 
shame 307, 307. 
shameful 307. 
share 355, 356, 357. 
sharp (-ness) 305, 
306. 

shed 181, 214. 
shed tears 459. 
shelter 321, 321. 
shine 308. 
shining 182. 
shiver 45. 
shore 377. 
short (-ness) 228, 
229. 

shorten 4. 
shout 319, 319. 
show 42. 

shrewd (-ness) 305, 
306. 

shriek 319, 319. 
shuffle 251. 
shun 418. 
shut 491. 
sickness 225. 
sight 27. 

sign (-al) 477, 478. 
signalize 43. 
signification 46. 
silent (-nee) 322, 
323. 

silly (-liness) 360. 
similar (-ity) 10. 
similitude 10. 
simple (-ness) 360. 
simptom 478. 
simulate (-tion) 441, 
442. 


simultaneous 185. 
since S9. 

sincere (-rity) 273. 
single 106. 

Sir 206. 
sires 440. 
site 230. 

situation 13, 230. 

size 192. 

skill (-ilful) 172. 

skin 201. 

skip 337. 

sky 209. 

slander (-er) 418, 
418. 

slaughter 83, S3, 
slay 363. 

slender (-ness) 312. 
slight 238, 421. 
slightness 312. 
slim (-ness) 312. 
slip 428. 

slothful (-ness) 366. 
sluggish (-ness) 366. 
sly (-ness) 240, 
241. 

small 222. 
smell 167. 
smile (-ling) 229. 
smoke 90. 
snatch 132. 
sneer 229. 
so 330. 

sober (-briety) 247. 
sociable (-bility) 173. 
social (-ity) 173. 
society 173. 
soft (-ness) 249, 
250. 

soften 66. 
soil 84. 
sojourn 35. 
solace 369, 369. 
sole 106. 
solely 271. 
solicit 81. 
solicitude (-tous) 
331. 

solid 137. 
soothe 66. 
sordid 163. 
sorry (-row, -rowful) 
331. 

sort 460. 
sound 177, 363. 
soundness 177. 
source 282. 


space 288. street 457. 

spacious (-ness) 166. stretch 293. 
spare (-ring, -ring- strict (-ness) 348. 

strife 345, 346. 
strike 311. 


ness) 332. 
sparkling 183. 
speak 335. 
special 69. 
species 460. 
specimen 256. 
spectacle 27. 
spectre 124. 
speech 290, 334. 
speed (-y) 102, 316. 
spend 485. 
spill 181. 
spire 370. 
spirit (-ual) 163. 
spite 485. 
spiteful (-ness) 85. 
splendid 183. 
splendour 182. 
spoil 63, 76, 406. 
spontaneous 145. 
sport 310, 311. 
spot 275. 
sprightly (~iness) 
234, 235. 
spring 281, 336. 
sprout 452. 
spurn BOS. 
squander 425. 
stable (-bility) 71. 
stand 125. 
standard 256. 
stare 20. 
state 230. 
station 284. 
stay 34. 

steadiness (steady) 
71. 

steam 90. 
steeple 370. 
step 320. 
stern (-ness) 348. 
still 26S. 
stimulate 123. 
stingy 163. 
stipend 78. 
stir 77. 
stop 211. 
storm 471. 
story 170. 
strain 363. 
strait (-ness) 110. 
straud 377. 
strange (-er) 146. 
stream 343. 


stripe 63. 
strive (for) 344. 
structure 44. 
struggle 3 45, 346. 
stubborn (-ness) 199. 
stuff 339.' 
subdue (-ment) 69, 
391, 392. 

subject (-ion) 160, 

391, 392, 393. 
subjugate (-tion) 

392. 

sublime 115. 
submerge (-rsion) 
375. 

submit (-ission) 392. 
subsistence 338. 
subtle (-tility) 241. 
succeed 141. 
succinct (-ness) 228, 
229. 

succour 205, 205. 
sudden 278. 
suffer 125, 489. 
suffrage 339. 
suit 221. 
suitable 156. 
sulky (-kiness) 255. 
sullen (-ness) 254, 
255. 

summit 333. 
sunder 366. 
sundry 425. 
superficies 272. 
superfluous (-uity) 
373. 

superior to 115. 
supplicate 81. 
supply 428. 
support 125, 388, 
389, 391. 

suppose (-sitiou) 439, 
440. 

sure (-ty) 328. 
suface 272. 
surge 462. 
surly (-liness) 255. 
surmise 440, 440. 
surname 55. 
surprise (be -d) 476. 
surround 378. 
survey 375. 
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sustain 125, 38S, 
300. 

sustenance 389, 301 
sway 104, 208, 200. 
sweet (-ness) 230. 
240. 

swift (-ness) 315, 
31G. 

sycophant 31*4. 

T. 

taciturn (-ity) 322, 
323. 

take 8G. 
take hold 131. 
tale 171. 
talk 335. 

talkative (-ness) 176, 
tall (-ness) 102. 
tarry 483. 
task 32. 
tax 450, 4S4. 
teach 236. 
tear 208. 
tease 281. 
tell 12G, 303. 
temperate (-ance) 
247. 

tempest 472. 
temporal 463. 
temporary (-riness) 
448. 

tend (-ency) 290, 
300. 

tense 470. 
term 190, 474. 
terminate 109. 
termination 10S. 
terrible 153. 
terrific 153 
territory 154. 
terror 318. 
test 2SO, 281. 
testimonial 481. 
testimony 480. 
thankful (-ness) 90, 
91. 

thick 94. 
think 93, 184. 
threat (-en) 95, 96. 
threatening 96. 
thrifty (-tiness) 332. 
thrive 155. 
throng 248. 
throw 465. 
thrust 311, 342. 
thus 330. 


thwart 469. 

trifling 380. 

tide 141. 

trig 211. 

tidings 259. 

trim 314. 

tie 80, 80. 

trouble 341, 341. 

tight (-ness) 110. 

truce 453. 

time 478. 

trust 433, 434. 

tint 131. 

trusty 368. 

tire (-d) 119, 120. 

truth 455. 

title 56. 

try (trial) 280, 281, 

toil 31, 32. 

tug 481. 

token 478. 

turn 263, 464. 

tolerably 4S2. 

turret 370. 

tolerate (-tion) 489. 

tutor 443. 

toll 484. 

u. 

tomb 1S8. 

tome 43. 

ultimately 490. 

tone 363. 

unbelief (-ever) 3S3. 

tongue 334. 

unbending 380. 

too 33. 

unbounded 191. 

tool 466. 

undaunted (-ness) 


top 333. 
topic 160. 
torment 281. 
torrent 349. 
torture 281. 
toss 466. 
total 154. 
touch 65. 
tower 370. 
town 338. 
trace 337, 337. 
track 337, 337. 
tract (-ate) 3. 
trade 169, 198. 
traffic 198, 198. 
train (-ing) 128, 129, 
488 

traitorous (-ness) 
423. 

tranquil (-lity) 302. 
transgress (-ion) 376, 
377. 


227. 
under 386. 
understand (-ing) 
430, 431. 

undertake (-king) 
389, 390. 
unfaithful 368. 
unfortunate (-ness) 
385. 

ungodly (-liness) 
187, 188. 

unhappy (-piness) 
3S5. 

unimportant (-nee) 
379, 3SO. 
unique 107. 
unison 372. 
universal (-ity) 11. 
unlimited 191. 
unlucky (-kiness) 
385. 

unwilling 395. 


transient ( ness) 448. upbraid 450 
transitory (-riness) upon 34. 

443. 

travel 297, 298. 
treacherous (-ry) 423 
treason (-able) 423. 
treasure (up) 200. 
treatise 3. 
treaty 433. 
tremble 45. 
tremendous 152. 
trench 189. 
trespass 376, 377. 
trial (to try) 432. 
trick 19. 


urge 124. 
usage (usual) 180. 
use (make use) 47. 
use (-ful) 271, 272. 
usefulness 272. 
utility 272. 

Y. 

vacant 235. 
vain (-ity) 340. 
vale 358 

valiant (-ness, va¬ 
lour) 352, 353. 


valley 357. 
value 26, 280. 
vanish 427. 
vanquish 68. 
vapour S9. 
variable (-ness) 400. 
variance 331. 
various (-iety) 424, 

. 425. 

vary (-riation) 15. 
vast (-ness) 383. 
velocity 316. 
venal 218. 
venerate (-tion) 407, 
408. 

vengeance 283. 
venom (-nemous) 
132. 

vent 242. 
venter 237. 
venture 454. 
veracity 455. 
verbal 254. 
verge 284. 
veritable 473. 
verity 455. 
vestige 337. 
vestment 221. 
vesture 222. 
vex 281. 
vicinity 257. 
vicissitude 15. 
victim 274. 
victor 329. 
vie 466. 

view 8, 23, 29, 41, 
326. 

vigilant (-ance) 451. 
vigour 225. 
vile (-ness) 267, 268. 
virile (-lity) 246. 
virus (-ulent) 182. 
visage 176. 
viscera 104. 
vision 124. 
visit 73. 

vivacious (-ity,-ious- 
ness) 234, 235. 
vivid 235. 
vocation 169. 
voice 338. 
void 235. 
volume 43. 
voluntary 145. 
vote 338. 
voyage 298. 
vulgar 181, 278. 



w. 

wager 468. 
wages 78. 
wait for 126. 
wakeful 451. 
walk 153, 162. 
want 133, 269. 
warlike 226. 
warn 456. 
wary (-riness) 445, 
446. 

waste 425, 426, 
437. 

wasteful (-ness) 427. 
watchful (-ness) 451. 
water 181. 
wave 462. 
way 258, 456, 459. 
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weak (-ness) 321,322. wife 245. 
wealth 294, 295. wild (-ness) 470, 
weapons 452. 471. 

wear 365. wile (-ly) 240, 241. 

weariness 253. win 178. 
weary 119. wind 471. 

wed 100. wise 460. 

wedlock 100. wish 476, 477. 

weep 459. withdraw 493. 

weight (-y) 47, 324. withhold 492. 
well (-s) 282. withstand 468. 

when 463. witness 481. 

whim (-sical) 233. Wold 456. 
whole 154. woman 245. 

wholesome (-ness) womanly 45S. 

177. wonder (-ful) 474, 

wicked (-ness) 188, 475. 

313 wood 456. 

wide (width) 86. word 474. 


work 31, 32. 
worldly 463. 
worship 408. 
worst 312. 
worth 2S0. 
wrath 485. 
wretched (-ness) 
385. 

wrong 130. 

Y. 

yearly 352. 
yet 268. 
yield 257, 365. 
young 216. 
youth 216. 
youthful (-ness) 
216. 


S>ru<ffcljler uitb ©eridjtigungcit. 


0citc 14, 
„ 23, 

„ 34, 

„ 35, 

„ 39, 

„ 40, 

„ 42, 

„ 51, 

„ 73, 

„ 87, 

„ 89, 

„ 96, 

„ 111 , 
„ 127, 
„ 143, 
„ 146, 
„ 155, 
„ 182, 
„ 210 , 
„ 214, 
„ 216, 
„ 217, 
„ 219, 
„ 240, 

„ 248, 
„ 273, 

„ 306, 
„ 352, 
„ 400, 
„ 438, 
„ 414, 
„ 419, 
„ 437, 
„ 438, 
„ 460, 
„ 477, 
„ 478 


bci culture 3. 3 C ^ C oou obcn: Grgicbigmadpiug ftatt (Srgicbigfcit. 

1. geitc obcn: adjacent ft, adjoining. 

bci upon 3. Qeilc non untcn: they ft. the. 

„ to leave off 2. Qcilc non obcn: at ft. ot. 

„ to dilate 2. Qcitc oon obcn: oon bent .goljlraumc eine§ StorperS 
itbcrljaupt ft. oon bent t)ol)lcn SJUttelpunfte. 

„ air 2. 3cttc oon obcn ergeinje al§: natuvlidjer (2(u3brud). 

„ to extend ft. extent. 

„ to gratify 2. 3cilc oon obett: SRcdjmtug trageu ft. frBfjtten. 

„ to pay a visit 4. 3 c *l c Don obcn: a three ft. hree. 

„ rupture le{?tc 3 c ^ c: responsibilities ft. responsabilities. 

„ denizen 1. 3 C ^ C: bclicljcnc ft. ocvticljcnc. 

„ buftig : odorous ft. adorous. 

„ resolute 2. 3 C ^ C nad): eiuc3 3 rocc ^ c ^ fefee: oft. 

„ narration 2. 3 c ^ e «od): ift fc^c: utebr. 

„ to question 2. 3 C ^ C ftrcidC)c: oon. 

„ alien 2. Qtik nad): Sanbe fc£c: nid)t. 

„ to prosper 3. 3 e ilc tic?': tranf. ft. intranf. 

„ (Sttpnol. lie? venenum ft. veneuum. 

6. 3citc oon obcn lte?>: baft ft. afb 
bci isle 6. 3 c ^ c: Isle °f M an fb man. 

„ (£tl)mol. juvenilis ft. juvenalis. 

„ 1 can 3. 3cilc nad) evtoartet: ein $omma. 

1. 3citc mercenarius ft. mercennarius. 

bci wily 2. 3 C ^ C oon untcn: enemy ft. nemy; devil ft. devile; 
action ft. aitcon. 

„ mob 3. 3cite: sacrificed ft. sacrified. 

„ ingenuous 4 3 C ^ C ; 327 bet rare 7. 3 e ^ c i 354 bci to impose 
5. 3cite IiC'3: thoroughly ft. thouroughly. 

„ (£tl)mol.: noxious ft. noxius. 

„ „ annual ft. annnal. 

„ fickle 3. 3cile: Barere ft. Bariere. 
ju to slander: tdftcrn. 
kinsman ft. kinsmann. 
to go out ... ft. to go aut . . . 
to devastate ft. devaste. 

1. 3cilc: rogue ft. orgue. 

bei guise: Sluggards’ guise ft. Sluggards guise. 

1. 3cite: native ft. nativs. 

(£tt)niob: symptom, symptome ft. symtom u. symtome. 
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